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Populi cum bene ac juſtè geritur, fi 
Optimatibus, five ab univerſb Populo. Cum vero inſuſtus eft Rex (quem Tyrannum voco) 
aut injuſti Optimates (quorum ſenſus Factio eft) aut injuſtus ipſe Populus (cui nomen 
uſitatum nullum reperio, niſi ut your Tyrannum appellem) non jam vitioſa ſed @mnino nulla 
Reſpublica eſt, quoniam non RES eſt POPUL I cum Tyrannus eam FaQtiove at 3 
nec ipſe Populus jam Populus eſt ſi fit injuſtus, quoniam non eſt Multitudo Juris conſenſu & 
Utilitatis communione ſociata. My 8 55 


. Fragmentum Ciceronis ex lib. . de R. 
| par de Civ. Dei J. 2. c. 21. FR 


ſtin. 


Printed for A. MILL AR, at Buchanan's Head, againſt St. Clement's 
Church, in the Strand. 
: M. DCC. XXXVII. 
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than that every 
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ition, anſwerabſe 
of its Government: And if the 
any place be thus diftinguiſhable 
People, ſo the Wiſdom of the P 
the Laws they have made, or 
be govern d. The truth 
more conſpicuous tht in tlie p 
Antient and Famous Society you have the h 


which reciprocally 1 injoys the chearful influence of your 
miniſtration. *Tis ſok 
ows being univerſally acknow 
richeſt, and moſt populous Ci 
glorious Attributes could h 
or Nature, if it were not 


confeſt indeed that it derives infinite Advantages above other 


that Government is thepreſerving Cauſe of all 


which 
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ly to its Governmerit chat 2 
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Known parts of the Univerſe, and is the original Planter of its 


 verd with our Ships, that the very Air is ſcarce exemted from 


- from its incomparable Situation, as being an inland 7 


The Dedication. 


, ſeated in the middle of a Vale no leſs delicious than 
we la and on the Banks of a Noble River, in reſpect of 
Re (if we regard how many ſcore miles it is navigable; 
the clearneſs and depth of its Channel, or, its ſmooth and 
even Courſe) the Seine is but a "Brock and the celebrated 
Tyber it {elf a Rivulet: Yet all this could never raiſe it to any 
conſiderable itch 4 7 10. the ineſtimable Bleſſin gs of Lis 
BERTY, 3 4 has choſen her peculiar Reſidence, and more 
eminently fixt her Throne 1 in this place. LIBER vis the true 
Spring 05 prodigious Trade and Commerce with all the 
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many fruitfulColonys in America,withi its numberleſs Factorys 
in Europe, Af, and Africa: hence it is that every Sea is cor 


our Inventions, => that all the Productions of Art or Na- = 
ture are imported to this common Storehouſe of Mankind; = 


or rather as if the whole Variety of things wherwith the 


Earth js ſtockt had bin principally defign' d for our profit or 7 
deli 428 and no more of em allow'd to the reſt of Men, 
4 what they muſt neceſſarily uſe as our Purveyors or La- 1 
borers. As LInRERT has elevated the native Citizens of Lon- - 
don to ſo high a degree of Riches and Politeneſs, that for 
their ſtately : Houſes, fine Equipages, . and ſumtuous 
Tables, vo excede the Port ben ſom Foren Princes; ſo is 
it naturally becom every Man's Country, and the ha ppy 
Refuge of thoſe in all Nations, who prefer the ſecure inſoy- 
ment 1") Life and Property to the glittering, pomp and 
ſlavery, as well as to the arbitrary luſt and rapine of their. 
ſeveral Tyrants. To the fame Cauſe is owing the Splen= — 
dor and — of the public Structures, as Palaces, 1 


Temples, Halls, Colleges, Hol pitals, Schoels, Courts of Rx 


tho ſingly excel'd where the Wealth or State of any Town. | 


Judicature, and a great many others of all kinds, which. 


cannot reach further than one Building, yet, taking them 
all together, they are to be equal'd no where — The 
delicat Country Seats, and = large Villages crouded on, = 
all hands around it, are manifeſt Indications how happily. 1 
the Citizens live, and makes a Stranger apt to believe him = 
ſelf in the. City before he approaches it by ſom miles. Nor 1 
is it to the felicity of the ee times that London is only inn. 1 

2 | th > ab debted: = 


20 nd? 


r nen ie a 1 


debted: for in all Ages, and under all Changes, it ever 
ſhew'd a moſt paſſionat love of LiBpzRT Y, which it has not 
more bravely preſervd than wiſely manag d, infuſing the 
ſame Genius into all quarters of the Land, whit are in- 
fluenc'd from hence as the ſeveral parts of the Animal Body 
afe duly ſipply'd with Blood and Nouriſhment from the 
Heart. Whenever therfore the execrable deſign was hatcht 
to inſlave the Inhabitants of this Country, the firſt At- 
temts were ſtill made on the Government of the City, 
as there alſo the ſtrongeſt and moſt ſucceſsful Efforts were 
firſt us d to reſtore Freedom: for we may remember (to 
name one inſtance for all) when the late King was fled, 
and every thing in confuſion, that then the chief Nobility 
aid Gentry reſorted to Guildhall for protection, and to con- 
cert proper methods for ſettling the Nation hereafter on a 
Baſis of Liberty never to be ſhaken. But what greater 
Demonſtration 'can the World require concernin g the Ex- 
cellency of our National Government, or the particular 
Power and Freedom of this City, than theBanx of England, 
which, like the Temple of Saruxx among the Romans, 
is eſteem d fo facred a Repoſitory, that even Foreners think 
their Treaſure more fafely lodg'd there than with them- 
ſelves at home; and this not only don by the Subjects of 
Abſolute Princes, where there can be no room for any 
Public Credit, but like wiſe by the Inhabitants of thoſe Com- 
monwealths Where aloe ſuch Banks were hitherto reputed 
ſecure. I am the more willing to make this Remark, be- 
cauſe the Conſtitution of our Bank is both preferable to that 
of all others, and comes the neareſt of any Government to 
HARRINGTON's Model. In this reſpect a particular Com- 
mendation is due to the City which produc d ſuch Perſons 
to whoſe Wiſdom we owe ſo beneficial an Eſtabliſnment: 
and tlierfote from my on ſmall obſervation on Men or 
Things I fear not to propheſy, that, before the term of years 
be expir d to which the Bank is now limited, the deſires of 
all people will gladly concur to have it render'd perpetual. 
Neither i is it one of the laſt things on which you ought to va- 
lue your ſelves, moſt worthy Citizens, that there is ſcarce a way 
of honoritfitheDeity non any where, but is either already 
allow'd,” of may be fafely exercis d among you; Toleration 
being cal deny'd to age Practices, and the Opi- 
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nions of Men being left as free to them as their Poſſeſſions, 


excepting only ee and ſuch other Rites and Notions as 
directly tend to diſturb or diſſolve Society. Beſides the poli- 
tical Advantages of Union, Wealth, pat numbers of Peo- 
ple, which are th certain Conſequents of this impartial Liber- 


ty, 'tis alſo highly congruous to the nature of true Religion; 
and if any thing on Earth can be imagin d to ingage the In- 


tereſt of Heaven, it muſt be ſpecially that which procures 


it the ſincere and voluntary reſpect of Mankind. I might 
here diſplay the Renown of the City for Military Glory, 
and recite thoſe former valiant Atchievments which our Hi- 
ſtorians carefully record; but I ſhould never finiſh if I in- 
larg'd on thoſe things which I only hint, or if I would men- 
tion the extraordinary Privileges which London now injoys, 


and may likely poſſeſs hereafter, for which ſhe well deſeryes 


the name of a Mew Rome in the Weſt, and, like the * 
one, to becom the Soverain Miſtreſs of the Univerſe. 
THE Government of the City is ſo wiſely and com- 


pletely contriv'd, that HARRN , made very few Al- 


terations in it, tho in all the other parts of our National 
Conſtitution he ſcarce left any thing as he found it. And 


without queſtion it is a moſt excellent Model. The Lord 
Mayor, as to the Solemnity of his Election, the Magnificence 
of his State, or the Extent of his Authority, tho inferior to a 


Roman Conſul (to whom in many reſpects he may be fitly 
compar d) yet he far outſhines the — made ba an Athe- 


nian Archon, or the grandeur of any Magiſtrat preſiding 
over the beſt Citys now in the World. During a vacan- 
cy of the Throne he is the chief Perſon in the N gre} 


is at all times veſted with a very extraordinary Truſt, which 
is the reaſon that this Dignity is not often confer'd on un- 


deſerving Perſons; of which we need not go further for 


an Inſtance than the Right Honorable Sir Ricuarr Lever, 


who now ſo worthily Als that eminent Poſt, into which 


he was not more freely choſen by the Suffrages of his 
Fellowcitizens, than he continues to diſcharge the Func- 


tions of it with approv d Moderation and Juſtice. | But af 
the great Caution generally us d in the choice of Magiſtrats, 
we may give a true judgment by the preſent Worſhipful She- 
rits, Sir CHARLES Dux cou and Sir IE yERY JEFFERIES, 
who are n the Creatures of petty Factions and Cabals, 
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The Dedication. 

4s in the late Reigns) illegally obtruded on the City to 
m— Turn for 8 — but unanimoutly elected for 
thoſe good Qualitys which alone ſhould be the proper Re- 
commendations to Magiſtracy; that as having the greateſt 
Stakes to loſe they will be the more concern d for ſecuring 
the Property of others, ſo their willingneſs to ſerve their 
Country is known not to be inferior to their Zeal for King 
Wir IAuz; and while they are, for the Credit of the 
City, generouſly equalling the Expences of the Roman 
Pretors, ſuch at the ſame time is their tender care of the 
Diſtreſt, as if to be Overſeers of the Poor were their ſole 
and immediat Charge. As the Common Council is the 
Popular Repreſentative, ſo the Court of Aldermen is the 
Ariſtocratical Senat of the City. To enter on the parti- 
cular Merits of thoſe Names who compoſe this illuſtri- 
ous Afﬀembly, as it muſt be own'd by all to be a labor 
no leſs arduous than extremely nice and invidious, yet to 
paſs it quite over in ſuch a manner as not to give at leaft a 
Specimen of ſo much Worth, would argue a puſillanimity 


" inconſiſtent with LIBER Ty, and a diſreſpect to thoſe I 


wou'd be always underftood to honor. In regard therfore 


that the eldeſt Alderman is the ſame at London with what 


the Prince of the Senat was at Rome, I ſhall only prefume. 


to mention the Honorable Sir Ro BERT CLAYTON as well 


urthat capacity, as by reaſon he univerſally paſſes for the per- 
fect pattern of a good Citizen. That this Character is not 
exaggerated will be evident to all thoſe who conſider him, 
either as raiſing a plentiful Fortune by his Induſtry and Me- 


rit, or as diſpoſing his Eſtate with no leſs liberality and judg- 


ment than he got it with honeſty and care: For as to his 
public and privat Donations, and the proviſion he has made 

for his Relations or Friends, I will not ſay that he is un- 
equal'd by any, but that he deſerves to be imitated by all. 
Ver thele are ſmall Commendations if compar'd to his 


ſteddy Conduct when he ſupply'd the higheſt Stations of 


this Great City. The dangerof defending the Liberty of the 


Subject in thoſe calamitous times is not better remember'd 


that thetourage with which he acted, particularly inbringing 
in the Bill for excluding a Popiſh Succeſſor from the Crown, 
his brave appearance on the behalf of your Charter, and 
the general applauſe with which he diſcharg'd his Truſt 
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vi = Dedication. 

in all other ref nor ought the Gratitude of the Peo- 

ple be forgot, who on thi otaliber firſt ſtil d him the Father 
of the City, as C1c x xo for the like reaſon was the firſt of all 
Romanscall'd the Fatherof his Country, That he ſtill aſſiſt 
the Govemment of Landon as eldeft Aldkrman Ad in 1 
of the whole Nation as a Member of the high Court of 
Parlament, is not ſo great an honor as that he deſerves it; 
while the Poſterity of thoſe Familys he ſupports, and the 
memory of his other laudable Actions, will be the li a 
and eternal Monuments of his Virtue, when time 
cConſum d the moſt durable Braſs or Marble. NE * 
TO whom therefore ſhou'd I inſcribe a Book Conte n- 
ö ing the Rules of good Polity, but to a Society 
rably conſtituted, and N ſuch Great and Ercellene 


| : ſtand Government better, diſtribute Juſtice wiſer, or ine 
al L. berty more, I could never perſuade myſelf to imagin: 
j | nor can the Perſon with for a — Addreſs, or the N 
j ject be made happy in a more ſutable Patronage hath” 
THE SENAT-AND PEOPLE OF LONDON;.: 
, 1 to whoſe uninterrupted increaſe of Wealth and Dignity, 
FT none can be-a heartier Welwiſher, than the greateſt admi- 
g rer of their Conſtitution and their mat humble Servant, "a 
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O allowable it is for any man to write the Hiſtory of another, 
without intitling himſelf to his Opinions, or becoming anſivera- 
ble for his Aclions, I have expreſly treated in the Life of 

Jonx Mir rox, and in the juſt defence of the fame under 
the Title of AMYNTOR../ The Reaſons there alleg'd are Excuſe and 
Authority enough for the Taſk, I have ſince impos'd on my ſelf, which ts, 
to tranſmit to Poſterity the worthy Memory of JaMEs HARRINGTON, - 
a bright Ornament to uſeful Learning, a hearty Lover of his Native 
Country, and a' generous Benefator to the whole World; a Perſon who 
obſcur'd the falſe Luſtre of our Modern Politicians, and that equal'd (if © 
not exceded) all the Antient Legiſlators. | 


BUT there eh ox People more formidable for their Noiſe than Num- 
ber, and for their Number more confiderable than their Power, who will 


not fail with open mouths to proclaim that this is a ſeditious Attemt a- 


gainſt the very being of Monarchy, and that there's a pernicious deſign on 
Foot of ſpeedily intraducing a Republican Form of Government into the 
Britannic 1/ands ; in order to which the Perſon (continue they) whom 
we have 775 fom time diftinguiſht as a zealous promoter of this Cauſe, has 
now. publiſht the Life and Works of HARRINGTON, who was the 
greateſt Commonwealthſman-in the World. This is the ſubſtance of what 
theſe roaring and hoarſe Trumpeters of Detraction will ſound; for what's 
likely to be ſaid by men who talk all by rote, is as 40 to gueſs as to anſwer, 
tho tis commonly ſo filly as to deſerve no Animadverſion. Thoſe who in 


the late Reigns were invidiouſly nicknam'd Commonwealthſmen, are by 


this time ſufficiently clear d of that Imputation by their Actions, a much 
better Apology than any Words : for they valiantly reſcu'd our antient Go- 
vernment from the devouring aus of Arbitrary Power, and did not only 
unanimouſly concur to fix the Imperial Crown of England on the moſt de- 
ſerving Head in the Univerſe, but alſo ſettld the Monarchy for the fu- 
ture, not as if they intended to bring it ſoon to a period, but under ſuch 
wife Regulations as are moſt likely to continue it for ever, conſiſting of 
fuch excellent Laws as indeed ſet bounds to the Will of the King, but that 
render him therby the more ſafe, equally binding up his and the Subjects 


hands from unjuſtly ſeizing one another's preſerib'd Rights or Privileges. 


 'THsS confeſt, that in every Society there will be always found ſom Per- 
ſens 27 to enterprize any thing (tho never ſo flagitious) grown de- 
Jperat by their Villanies, their Profuſeneſs, their Ambition en the more 


raging madneſs of Superſtition ; and this Evil is not within the compaſs of 
Art or Nature to remedy. But that a whole People, or any conſiderable 
number of them, ſhou'd rebel againſt a King that well and wiſely admini- 
lers his Government, as it cannot be inflanc'd out of any Hiſtory, ſo it is 
hing in it felf impoſſible. An infallible Expedient therfore to exclude 
a Commonwealth, is for the King to be the Man of his People, and, ac- 
cording 
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_ wholly excluded, as in abſolute Monarchy, which is a Government's 


_ of the Adminiſtration. Neverthe 


of God and Man; nor is it undeſerving 9 that ſuch as raiſe 
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cording to bis fr dene Majefty's glorious Example, to find out the Secret 411 
% happuly uniting two fe incompatibie hing, Principality ond f 


Liberty. 

718 Hrange that men 72 'd be heated by mere Names. yet how fre 
quently are they ſeen to admire under one denomination, what going 
under another they wou'd undoubtedly. detefi.; which Obſervation... ma 
Tacitus lay "down for a Maxim, That the-ſdcret oßſetting 27 
State conſiſts in retaining the Image of the Gd. Now if a Cimmon- 
wealth be a Government of Laws matted for the common Good of all. the 
People, not without their own Conſent or Approbation; and that they are not 


"Men 
who forcibly rule over others for their own privat Intereſt : Then it iu 
deniably manifeſt that the Engliſh Government is already a Conmonnveal 2 
the moſt free and belt e in all the world. This was franłly ab- 
knowleg'd by King James the Firft, who ſtil d himſelf the Great Set- 
vant of the Commonwealth. I 1s the Language of our beſt Lawyers, 
and allow'd by our Author, who only makes it a leſs perfect and more inequal 


Form than that of his Oceana, wherin, he thinks, better provifun is 


made againſt externalViolence or internal Diſeaſes. Nor des it at all import 


by what names either Perſons, or Places, or Things are. call d, ay the 


Commonwealthſman finds be injoys Liberty under the ſecurity \ of equol 
Laws, and that the reſt of the Subjedts are fully 0 5 they. live under 
a Government which is a Monarchy in effect as well as in name. There's 
not a man alive that excedes my affetion to a mixt Form of. Government by 
the Antients counted the meſt perfect; yet I am not fo blinded with admir- 
ing the good Conſtitution of our own, but that every day ] can diſcernin 
it many things deficient, ſom thingsredundant, and others that require e- 
mendation or change. And by: this the ſupreme Legiſlative Powers are jo 
fenſible, that weſee nothing more frequent with them than the enacting, ab. 
rogating, explaining, and alterin 2775 with regard to the very Form 
hope the King and both Houſes. of 
Parlament wall not be counted 2 — ; or, if they be, Tam tbe rea- 
dieft in the world to run the ſame good or bed Fortune with them i in this 
as well as in all other reſpets. 

BU, what HARRINGTON was obig 'd to ſay on the like 1 1 
muſt new produce for myſelf, It was in. fs time of ALEXANDER, the 
greateſt Prince and Commander of his Age, that ARISTOTLE. (with ſcarce 
inferior Applauſe, andequal Fame) wrote that excellent piece of. Prudence 
in his Clojet which is call d his Politics, going upon far other Principles 
than ALEXANDER'S Government which it bas long outliv d. The like 
did Livy without diſturbance in the time of AuGusTys, Sir Thomas 
More in that of HENRY the Eighth, and MachIAVEL when Italy 


was under Princes that afforded him not the ear. If theſe and many o- 
ther celebrated Men wrote not only with honor and ja Vety, but even of 


Commonwealths under Deſpotic or Tyrannical Princes, who can be ſo 
notoriouſly ſtupid as to wonder that in a free Government, and under £ 
King that is both the reflorer and ſupporter of the Liberty of Euro 


 ſhou'd do juſtice to an Author who far outdos all that went. ere 15 in 
bis exquiſit. knowlege of the Politics? 


THIS Liberty of writing freely \ fully, and impartially,i is apart of thoſe 


Rights which in the laſt Rergns were jo. ba rbaroufly invaded. by ſuch as 


had no inclination to bear of their own enormous violations of the Laws 


the 
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The PREFAcE _ _ I 
the loudeſt Clamors again it now, are the known Enemys of Ki 
WILLIAM's Title a 


* 


A | * 
Perſon, be 5 ſure that the Abdicated King 
bo 


AMES can never be reinthron'd ſo Jong as the Preſs is open for brave 
and free Spirits to diſplay the Miſchrefs of Tyranny in their true Colors, 
and to ſhew the infinit Advantages of Liberty. But not to diſmiſs even 
ſuch unreaſonable People without perfect ſatisfattion, let em know that I 
don't recommend a Commonwealth; but write the Hiſtory of a Common- 
wealthſman, fairly divulging the Principles and Pretences of that Party, 
and leaving every body to approve or diflike what be pleaſes, without 1mpo- 
Ang on his Fudgment by the deluding Arts of Sopheftry, Eloquence, or any 
other ſpecious but unfair methods of perſuaſion, Men, tot beſt of their 

ability, ought to be ignorant of nothing; and white they talk ſo much for 
and againſt a Commonwealth, tis it they ſhou'd at leaſt underſtand the 

Subject of their Diſcourſe, which is not every body's caſe. Nou as HAR- 

RINGToN's Oceana is, in my Opinion, the moſt perfect Form of Popular 

Government that ever was : ſo this, with his other Writings, contain the 

Hiſtory, Reaſons, Nature, and Effetts of all forts of Government, with 
fo much Learning and Perſpicuity, that nothing can be more preferably 

NETIC GRE . nd 00 erg 

LET not thoſe therfore, who make no oppoſitron to the reprinting or 
reading of PL To's Heathen Commonwealth, ridiculouſly declaim againſt 

tbe better and Chriſtian Model of HARRINGTON ;..but peruſe both of 
em with as little prejudice, paſſion, or concern, as they would a Book of 

Travels into the Indys for their improvement and diverſion. Tet ſo con- 

trary are the Tempers of many to this equitable diſpaſition, that Dronv- 
81vs the Sicilian Tyrant, and ſuch Beaſts of Prey, are the worthy Exam- 

ples they wou'd recommend to the imitation of our Governors, tho, if they 
cou d be able to perſuade em, they wou'd ſtill miſs of their fooliſh aim: for 

it is ever with all Books, as formerly with thoſe of CREMUT1Us Cok- 

bus, who was condemn'd by that Monſter TiBER1us for ſpeaking hono- 
rably of the immortal Tyrannicides BRUTus and Cassius. TaciTus 

records the laſt words of this Hiſtorian, and ſubjoins this judicious Re- 

mark: The Senat, ſays he, order'd his Books to be burnt by the E- 

diles; but ſom Copys were conceal'd, and afterwards publiſh'd; 

whence we may take occaſion to laugh at the ſottiſnneſs of thoſe who 
imagin that their preſent Power can alſo aboliſh the memory of ſuc- 
ceding time : for on the contrary, Authors acquire additional Repu- 
tation by their Puniſhment ; nor have Foren Kings, and ſuch others 
as have us'd the like ſeverity, got any thing by it, except to them- 
ſelves Diſgrace, and Glory to the Writers. But the Works of HAR- 

RINGTON were neither ſuppreſt at their firſt publication under the U- 
ſurper, nor ever fince call d in by lawful Authority,but as ineſtimable Trea- 
fares preſerv'd by all that had the happineſs to poſſeſs em intire ; Fl that 

what was a precious rarity gh is now becom a Public Good, with 

extraordinary advantages of Correctneſi, Paper, and Print. What I 

have perform'd in the Hiſtory of his Life, I leave the Readers to juds for 
tbemſelves; but in that and all my other ſtudys, I conſtantly aim d as 

much at leaſt at the benefit of Mankind, and eſpecially of my fellow Citi- 

Zens, as at my own particular Entertainment or Reputation. 

THE Politics, no leſs than Arms, are the proper fludy of a Gentle- 
man, tho he ſhou'd confine himſelf to nothing, but carefully adorn his 
Mind and Body with all uſeful and becoming Accampliſhments ; and not 
imitat the ſervil drudzery of thoſe mean Spirits, who, for the ſake of 
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1. WAMES HARRINGTON. (who was born in Fane? 


15 1611) was deſcended of an Antient and Noble Family 8 


„ 
„ 


in Rutlandſhire, being Great Grandſon. to Sin urg 


RINGTON; of whom it is obſervd by the 
of that County, that there were ſprung in his time eight Dukes, 


i 


three Marquiſſes, ſeventy Earls, twenty ſeven, Viſcounts, ane 


8 
FEY v1.7 . 
„ 


: 


thirty fix Barons; of which number. ſixteen Were Knights of 2. 32. 
account, we ſhall anne a Copy _ 


the Garter: to confirm which t, we ſhall annex 
of the Inſcription on his Monument and that of his three Sons at 
Exton, with Notes on the ſame by an uncertain hand. As for our 
Author, he was the eldeſt Son of Sir Sapcatts HARRING Ton, 
and JANE the Daughter of Sir WILLIAM SAMUEL of Upton in 
Northamtonſhire. His Father had Children beſides him, WILLIANI 
a Merchant in London; ELIZABETH marry'd to Sir RALPH 
AsHToON in Lancaſhire, Baronet; ANN marry'd to ARTHUR 
EvELYN Eſq. And by a ſecond Wife he had Jon x kill'd at Sea; 
EDpwARD a Captain in the Army, yet living; FRANCEs marry'd 
to Joun BacsHaw of Culworth in Northamtonſhire Eſq; and Do- 
ROTHY marry'd to ALLAN BELLINGHAM of Levens in Weſtmor= 
land Eſq. This Lady is ſtill alive, and, when ſhe underſtood my 
Deſign, was pleas d to put me in poſſeſſion of all the remaining Let- 
ters, and other Manuſcript Papers of her Brother, with the Collections 
and Obſervations relating to him, made by his other Siſter the Lad 
ASHTON, a Woman of very extraordinary Parts and Accompliſh- 
ments. Theſe, with the Account given of him by AnTHony 
Woop in the ſecond Volum of his Atbenæ Oxonienſes, and what I 
cou'd learn from the Mouths of his ſurviving Acquaintance, are the 
Materials wherof I compos'd this inſuing. Hiſtory of his Life. 7 
2. IN his very Childhood he gave ſure hopes of his future Abi- 


litys, as well by his Inclination and Capacity to learn whatever 


Was 


— « x * 


* 


is obſerv'd by , the. /*- Hiſtorian « wrghe, 


Antiquitys of 
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The LIFE of 


| was propos'd to him, as by a kind of natural gravity ; whence his Pa- 


rents and Maſters were wont to ſay, That he rather kept them in aw, 


than needed their correction: yet when grown a Man, none could ca- 


fily ſurpaſs him for quickneſs of Wit, and a moſt facetious Temper. 
He was enter'd a Gentleman Commoner of Trinity College in Oxford 
in the year 1629, and became a Pupil to that great Maſter of Ræaſon 
Dr. CH1LLINGWORTH, whodiſcovering the Errors, Impoſtures, and 
Tyranny of the Popiſb Church (wherof he was for ſom time a Mem- 
ber) attackt it with more proper and ſucceſsful Arms than'all before, 
or-perhaps any ſince have don. After confiderably improving his 
Knowlege in the Univerſity, he was more particularly fitting himſelf 


for his intended Travels, by learning ſeveral Foren Languages, when 


his Father dy d, leaving him under Age. Tho the Court of Wards 


was ſtill in being, yet by the Soccage Tenure of his Eſtate he was at 


liberty to chuſe his own Guardian ; and accordingly pitch'd upon bis 
Grandmother the Lady SAMuEL, a Woman eminent for her Wis- 
dom and Virtue, Of ber 

tain'd a permiſſion to ſatisfy his eager deſire of ſeeing ſom other parts 


of the World, where he cou'd make ſuch Obſervations on Men and 


Manners, as might beſt fit him in due time to ſerve and adorn his Na- 


tive Country. 


3. HIS firſt ſtep was into Holland, then the principal School of Mar- 


- tial Diſciplin, and (what toucht him more ſenſibly) a place wonderfully 
_ flouriſhing under the influence of their Liberty which they had ſo 
lately aſſerted, by breaking the Yoke of a ſevere Maſter, the Spaniſh 


Tyrant. And here, no doubt, it was that he begun to make Govern- 
ment the Subject of his Meditations: for he was often heard to fay, 
that, before he left England, he knew no more of Monarchy, Anarchy, 
Ariſtocracy, Democracy, Oligarchy, or the like, than as hard words 
wherof he learnt the fignification in his Dictionary. For ſom months he 
liſted himſelf in my Lord Craven's Regiment and Sir RoBERRT 
STONE's; during which time being much at the Hague, he had the 
opportunity of further accompliſhing himſelf in two Courts, namely 


| thoſe of the Prince of Orange, and the Queen of Bobemia, the Daugh- - 


ter of our K. IAM Es I. then a Fugitive in Holland, her Huſband hav- 


ing bin abandon'd by his Father in Law, betray'd by the King of 


Spain, and ſtript of all his Territorys by the Emperor. This excel- 
lent Princeſs entertain'd him with extraordinary favor and civility on 
the account of his Uncle the Lord HarrinGToN, who had bin 
her Governor ; but particularly for the ſake of his own Merit. The 
Prince EleQor alſo courted him) into his Service, ingag'd him to attend 
him in a Journy he made to the Court of Denmark, and, after his re- 


turn from travelling, committed the chief management of all his Af- 


fairs in England to his care. Nor were the young Princeſſes leſs de- 
lighted with his Company, his Converſation being always extremely 
pleaſant, as well as learned and polite; to which good qualitys thoſe 


unfortunat Ladys were far from being ſtrangers, as appears by the 


Letters of the great Philoſopher CR TEST Us, and by the other Wri- 
ters of thoſe times. 5 
4. THO he found many Charms inviting his longer ſtay in this 
place, yet none were ſtrong 2 to keep him from purſuing his 
main deſign of travelling; and the 
France, where having perfected himſelf in the Language, ſeen what 
deſerv d 


and the reſt of his Governors, he ſoon ob- 


ore he went next thro Flanders into 


23 


54 
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deſet wd his curioſity, and made ſuch Remarks on their Government 
as will beſt appear in his Works, he remov'd thence into 1taly. It 
happen'd to be then (as it is now) the Tear of Fubilce. He always 
us d to admire the great dexterity. wherwith the Popiſo rg oa d 
maintain their ſevere Government over ſo great a part of the World, 
and that Men otherwiſe reaſonable enough ſhould be inchanted out of 
their Senſes, as well as cheated out of their Mony, by theſe ridiculous 
Tricks of Religious Pageantry. Except the. ſmall teſpect he ſhew'd 
to the Miracles they daily told him were perform d in their Churches, 
he did in all other things behave himſelf very prudently and inoffen- 
ſwely. But going on a Candlemas day with ſeveral other Proteſtants, 
to ſee the Pope petform the Ceremony of conſecrating Wax Lights; 
and perceiving that none could obtain any of thoſe Torches, except 
ſuch as kiſt the Pope's To (which he expos d to em for that purpoſe) 
tho he had a great mind to one of the Lights, yet he would not accept 
it on ſo hard a condition. The reſt of his Companions were not ſo 
ſerupulous, and after their return complain d of bis ſqueamiſhbeſs to the 
King; who telling him he might have don it only as a reſpect to a tem- 
=_ Prince, he-preſently reply'd, that fince.he-had the honor to kiſs 
is Majeſty's hand, he thought it beneath him to kiſs any other Prince's. 
Foot. The King was pleas d with his anſwer, and did afterwards ad- 
mit him to be one of his Privy Chamber extraordinary, in which qua- 
EX ity he attended him in his firſt Expedition againſt the Scots. 
5. HE prefer'd Venice to all other places in Taly, as he did its Go- 
"EXE , 'vernment to all thoſe of the whole World, it being in his Opinion im- 
1 mutable by any external or internal Cauſes, and to finiſh only with 
Mankind; of which Aſſertion you may find various proofs alleg'd in 
his Works. Here he furniſh'd- himſelf with a Collection of all the 
valuable Books in the Falian Language, eſpecially treating of Politics, 
and contracted acquaintance with every one of whom he might re- 
ceive any benefit by inſtruction or otherwiſe, . 
6. AFTER having thus ſeen Taly, France, the Low Countrys, Den- 
mark, and ſom parts of Germany, he return'd home into England, to 
the great joy of all his Friends and Acquaintance. But he was in a 
ðgͤ8jpecial manner the Darling of his Relations, of whom he acknowleg'd 
ES to receive reciprocal ſatisfaction. His Brothers and Siſters were now 
pretty well grown, which made it his next care ſo to provide for each 
of 'em as might render 'em independent of others, and eafy to them- 
ſelves. His Brother WILLIAM he bred to be a Merchant, in which 
calling he became a conſiderable Man; he was a good Architect, and 
was fo much notic'd for his ingenious Contrivances, that he was re- 
ceiv'd a Fellow of the Royal Society. How his other Brothers were 
diſpos d, we mention'd in the beginning of this Diſcourſe. He took 
all the care of a Parent in the education of his Siſters, and wou'd him- 
ſelf make large Diſcourſes to em concerning the Reverence that was 
due to Almighty God ; the benevolence they were oblig'd to ſhew all 
mankind ; how they ought to furniſh their minds with knowlege 
by reading of uſeful Books, and to ſhew the goodneſs of their diſpoſi- 
tion by a conſtant practice of Virtue: In a word, he taught em the 
true Rules of humanity and decency, always inculcating to em that 
good Manners did not fo much conſiſt in a faſhionable carriage (which 
ought not to be neglected) as in becoming words and actions, an ob- 
liging addreſs, and a modeſt behavior. He treated his Mother in Law 
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as if ſhe were bis own, and made no diſtinction u her Child 
and the reſt of his Brothers and Siſters; which good 1 ba, 
ſuch effects on em all, that no F amily * bin more remarkable 
their mutual friendſhip. n 1 
HE was of a very 0 and comps Ganat nature, nor or cauld, _ 1 
— 4 to ſee a Friend want any thing he might ſpare; and when the — 
Relief that was neceſſary exceded the bounds of his Eſtate, he per 
ſuaded his giſters not only to contribute themſelves, but likewiſe to 90 = 
about to the reſt of their Relations to complete what was wanting. = 
And if at any time they alleg d that this Bounty had been thrown away; 
on ungrateful Perſons, he would anſwer with a ſmile that he ſaw. they be 
were mercenary, and that they ban, fold their Gifts, luce they ex- | 
pected ſo great a return as Gratitude. 7 1 
8. HIS natural inclinations to ſtudy, kept * "Wy faking after = 
any public Imployments. But in the year 1646, attending out f 
curioſity the Commiſſioners appointed by Parliament to bring King Az 
CHARLES; the Firſt from, Newcaſtle nearer to London, he was by. ſom 9 
of em nam d to wait on his Majeſty, as a Perſon known. to him be- 9 
fore, and ingag d to no Party or Faction. The King approv d the a 
Propoſal, yet our Author would never; preſume to com into his pre- 9 
ſence except in public, till he was particularly commanded by the =» 
King; and that he, with /Tyomas HERBERT (created a Baronet = 
after the Reſtoration of the Monarchy). were made Grooms of te 
Bedchamber at Holmby, together with IAE MAXWELL and PA- 9 
TRICK MAULE (afterwards Earl of Penmoore in Scotland) which 1 
two only remain d of his old Servants in that Station. 1 
9. HE had the good luck to grow very acceptable to the King, _ 
who much convers d with him about Books and F oren Countrys. 9 
his Siſter's Papers I find it expreſt, that at the King's command C = 
tranſlated into Engliſb Dr. SANDERS80ON's: Book concerning the Obliga- 1 
tion of Oaths: but Ax THOMY Woop ſays it was the King's own n 
doing, and that he ſhew'd it at different times to HARRINGTON, 4 
HERBERT, Dr. Juxon, Dr. Ham MOND, and Dr.SueLDon; 
for their approbation. However that be, tis certain he fſerv'd his 1 
Maſter with untainted fidelity, without doing any thing inconſiſtent = 
with the Liberty of his Country; and that he made uſe of his Intereſt 
with his Friends in Parlament to have Matters accommodated for the w 
ſatisfaction of all Partys. During the Treaty in the 1/e of Wight, he - 
frequently warn'd the Divines of his acquaintance to take heed how 
e far they preſt the King to inſiſt upon any thing which, however it con- 
1 0 cern'd their Dignity, was no eſſential point of Religion ; and that ſuch 20 
1 matters driven too far wou'd infallibly ruin all the indeavours us d for a 
6 Peace, which Prophecy was prov'd too true by the Event. His Ma- 
_ ou J how? d his company, ſays ANTHONY Woop, and, finding bim to 
1 | be an ingenious Man, choſe ratber to converſe wi th him than with others 
. of his Chamber: T bey had often diſcourſes concerning Government; but 
160 ohen they bappen d to talk of a Commonuealih, the King ſeem d not to 
5 indure it. Here I know not which moſt to commend, the King for 
Mi truſting a Man of Republican Principles, or HARRINGTON for 
i 5 owning his Principles while he ſerv'd a King. : 
| 
| 


. 10, AFTER the King was remov'd out of the e of Wight to 
Hurſtcaſtle in Hampſhire, HARRINGTON was forcibly —_ out 
of ſervice, becauſe he vindicated ſom of his Majeity's Arguments 


1 | | againſt 
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aeuinſt the Parlament Commiſſioners at Nrupurt, and thought his 
Conceſſions not ſo unſatisfactory as did ſom others. As they were ta- 
king the King to Windſor, he beg 'd admittance to the Boot of the 
Coach that he might bid his Maſter fare wel which being granted, and 
he preparing to kneel, the King took him by the hand and pull d him 
in to hint, He was for three or four days rmitted to ſtay; but becauſe 
he would not take an Oath againſt aſſiſting or eoneealing the King's 
Eſcape, he was not only diſcharg'd from his Office,” but alſo for ſom 
time detain'd in cuſtody, till Major General IRE Ton obtain'd his Li- 
berty. He afterwards found means to ſee the King at St. Fames's, 
and accompany d him on the Scaffold, -where, or a little 'before, he 
receiv'd a Token of his Majeſty's Aﬀection, .. 
11. AFTER the King's Death he was obſerv'd to keep much in 
his Library, and more retir' d than uſually, which was by his Friends a 
long time attributed to Melancholy or Diſcontent. At length When they 
weary'd him with their importunitys to change this ſort of Life, he 
thought fit to ſhew em at the | fame tine their miſtake and a 
Copy of his Oceana, which he was privatly writing all that 
while: telling em withal, that ever ſince he began do examin 
things ſeriouſly, he had r addicted himſelf to the ſtudy 

of Civil Government, as being of the higheſt importance to the 
Peace and Felicity of mankind ; and that he ſuceeded at leaſt to his 
own ſatisfaction, being now convinc'd that no Government is of ſo 
accidental or arbitrary an Inſtitution as People are wont to imagin, 
there being in Societys natural cauſes producing their neceſſary effects, 
as well as in the Earth or the Air. Hence he frequently argu'd that the 
Troubles of his time were not to be wholly attributed to wilfulneſs or 
faction, neither to the miſgovernment of the Prince, nor the ſtubborneſs 
of the People; but to a change in the Balance of Property, which 
ever ſince HE NR the Seventh's time was dally falling into the Scale 
of the Commons from that of the King and the Lords, as in his Book 
he evidently demonſtrats and explains. Not that hereby he approv d 
either the Breaches which the King had made on the Laws, or exeus d 
the Severity which ſom of the Subjects exercis d on the Ring; but to 
ſhew'that as long as the Cauſes of theſe Diſorders remain d, ſo long 
would the like Effects unavoidably follow: while on the one hand a King 
would be always indeavoring to govern according to the example of 
his Predeceſſors when the beſt part of the National Property was in their 
own hands, and conſequently the greateſt Command of Mony and Men, 
as one of a thouſand pounds a year can entertain more Servants, or influ- 
ence more Tenants, than another that has but one hundred, out of 
which he cannot allow one Valet; and on the other hand he ſaid, the 
People would be ſure to ſtruggle for preſerving the Property wherof 
they were in poſſeſſion, never failing to obtain more Privileges, and 
to inlarge the Baſis of their Liberty, as often as they met with any ſuc- 
ceſs (which they generally did) in quarrels of this kind. His chief 
aim ther fore was to find out a method of preventing ſuch Diſtempers, 
or to apply the beſt Remedys when they happen d to break out. But 
as long as the Balance remain'd in this unequal ſtate, he afirm'd that 
no King whatſoever could keep himſelf eaſy, let him never ſo much in- 
deavor to pleaſe his People; and that tho a good King might manage 
Affairs tolerably well during his life, yet this did not prove the Go- 
vernment to be good, ſince under a leſs prudent Prince it would fall to 
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pieces again, while the Orders of a well conſtituted State make wick. 
ed men virtuous, and fools to act wiſely; FOR s au gt 

12. THAT Empire follows the Balance of Property, whether 
lodg'd in one, in a few, or in many hands, he was the firſt that ever 
made out; and is a noble Diſcovery, wherof the Honor ſolely be- 
longs to him, as much as thoſe of the Circulation of the Blood, ef 
Printing, of Guns, of the Compaſs, or of Optic Glaſſes, to the ſeverhl 
Authors. Tis incredible to think what groſs and numberleſs Prrots 
were committed by all the Writers before him, even by the beſt f 


them, for want of undetſtanding this plain Truth, which is the fond- 


dation of all Politics. He no ſooner difcours'd publicly of this new 


Doctrin, being a man of univerſal acquaintance, but it ingag'd all fotts 
of people to buſy themſelves about it as they were variouſly affect- 


ed. Som, becauſe they underſtood him, deſpis'd it, alleging it was plain 
to every man's capacity, as if his higheſt merit did not confiſt in making 
it ſo. Others, and thoſe in number the feweſt, diſputed with him a- 


bout it; merely to be better inform'd; with which he was well pleas'd, 


as reckoning a pertinent Objection of greater advantage to thediſcover 
of Truth (which was his aim) than a complaiſant applauſe or ap- 
probation. But a third ſort, of which there never wants in all places 


a numerous company, did out of pure envy ſtrive all they could to 


leſſen or defame him; and one of em (ſince they could not find any 
precedent Writer out of whoſe Works they might make him a Plagia« 
ry) did endeavor, after a very fingular manner, to rob him of the 


Glory of this Invention: for our Author having friendly lent him a 


py of his Papers, he publiſh'd a ſmall piece to the ſame purpoſe, 
intitl'd, A Letter from an Officer of the Army in Ireland, Sc. Major 


WirtpMAN was then reputed the Author by ſom, and HENRY 


NEvIL by others; which latter, by reaſon of this thing, and his 


great intimacy with HarRINGToON, was by his detractors re- 


ported to be the Author of his Works, or that at leaſt he had a 
principal hand in compoſing of them. Notwithſtanding which 


provocations, ſo true was he to the Friendſhip he profeſt to Nx- 
vIiL and W1LDMAN, that he avoided all harſh Expreſſions or pub- 


lic Cenſures on this occaſion, contenting himſelf with the Juſtice 
which the World was ſoon oblig'd to yield to him by reaſon of his o- 
ther Writings, where no fuch clubbing of Brains could be reaſonably 
ſuſpected. | | 2 BOET | 

13. BUT the publication of his Book met with greater difficultys 


from the oppoſition of the ſeveral Partys then ſet againſt one another, 


and all againſt him; but none more than ſom of thoſe who pretended 
to be for a Commonwealth, which was the ſpecious name under 
which they cover'd the rankeſt Tyranny of OLIVER CROM WEIL, 
while HARRINGTON, like PAuL at Athens, indeavor'd to make 


. known to the People what they ignorantly ador d. By ſhewing that 


a Commonwealth was a Government of Laws, and not of the Sword, 


he could not but detect the violent adminiſtration of the Protector b 


his Baſha ws, Intendants, or Majors General, which created him no ſmall 


danger: while the Cavaliers on the other fide tax d him with Ingrati- 
tude to the memory of the late King, and prefer'd the Monarch 
ven of a Uſurper tothe beſt order'd Commonwealth. To theſe he an- 


y e- 


ſwer'd, that it was enough for him to forbear publiſhing his Sentiments 
ths | | during 
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during that King's life ; but the Monarchy being now quite diffolv'd, 


and the Nation in a ſtate of Anarchy, or (what was worſe) groan- 
ing under a horrid Uſurpation, he was not only at liberty, but even 
oblig d as a good Citizen to offer a helping hand to his Countrymen, 
and to ſhew em ſuch a Model of Government as he thought moſt con- 
ducing to their Tranquillity, Wealth, and Power: That the Cavaliers 
ought of all People to be belt pleas'd with him, ſince if his Model 
ſucceded, they were ſure to injoy equal Privileges with others, and 
ſo be deliver'd from their preſent Oppreſſion; for in a well-conftituted 
Commonwealth there can be no diſtinction of Partys, the paſſage to 
Preferment is open to Merit in all perſons, and no honeſt man can be 
uncaſy: but that if the Prince ſhould happen to be reſtor'd, his Doc- 


trin of the Balance would be a light to ſhew him what and with 


v hom he had to do, and ſo either to amend or avoid the Miſcarriages of 
his Father; ſince all that is ſaid of this doctrin may as well be accommo- 

dated to a Monarchy regulated by Laws, as to a Democracy or more 
popular form of a Commonwealth. He us'd to add on ſuch occaſions 


another reaſon. of writing this Model, which was, That if it ſhould 


ever be the fate of this Nation to be, like Ealy of old, overrun by any 
barbarous People, or to have its Government and Records deſtroy'd by 
the rage of ſom mercileſs Conqueror, they might not be then left to 
their own Invention in framing a new Government; for few People can 


be expected to ſuccede ſo happily as the Venetians have don in ſuch a caſe. | 


14, IN the mean time it was known to ſom of the Courtiers, that 
the Book was a printing; wherupon, after hunting it from one Preſs 
to another, they ſeiz d their Prey at laſt, and convey'd it to Whitehall, 
All the ſollicitations he could make were not able to relieve his Papers, 
till he remember'd that OLIVER's favorit Daughter, the Lady CL Av- 
POLE, acted the part of a Princeſs very naturally, obliging all per- 


ſons with her civility, and frequently interceding for the unhappy. 


To this Lady, tho an abſolute ſtranger to him, he thought fit to 


make his application; and being led into her Antichamber, he ſent 


in his Name, with his humble requeſt that ſhe would admit him to 
her preſence, While he attended, ſom of her Women coming into 
the room were follow'd by her little Daughter about three years old, 
who ſtaid behind them. He entertain'd the Child fo divertingly, that 
ſhe ſuffer'd him to take her up in his arms till her Mother came; 
wherupon he ſtepping towards her, and ſetting the Child down at her 
feet, ſaid, Madam, 'tis well you are com at this nick of time, or I 
had certainly ſtolen this pretty little Lady. Stolen her, reply'd the 
Mother! pray, what to do with her? for ſhe is yet too young to be- 
com your Miſtreſs, Madam, ſaid he, tho her Charms aſſure her of a 
more conſiderable Conqueſt, yet I muſt confeſs it is not love but re- 
venge that promted me to commit this theft. Lord, anſwer'd the La 
again, what injury have I don you that you ſhould ſteal my Child? 
None at all, reply'd he, but that you might be induc'd to prevail with 
your Father to do me juſtice, by reſtoring my Child that he has ſto- 
len. But ſhe urging it was impoſſible, becauſe her Father had Children 
enough of his own; he told her at laſt it was the iſſue of his brain 
which was miſrepreſented to the Protector, and taken out of the Preſs 
by his order. She immediatly promis'd to procure it for him, if it 
contain'd nothing prejudicial to her Father's Government; and he aſ- 
ſur'd her it was only a kind of a Political Romance, ſo far from an 
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Treaſon againſt her Father, that he hop'd ſhe would acquaint him 
that he deſign'd to dedicat it to him, and promis'd that the her ſelf 
ſhould be preſented with one of the firſt Copys. The Lady was ſo 
well pleas'd with his manner of Addreſs, that he had his Book ſpeedi- 
ly reſtor'd to him; and he did accordingly inſcribe it to OLIVER 
CROMwWEL, who, after the peruſal of it, ſaid, the Gentleman had 


like to trapan him out of his Power, but that what he got'by the 


Sword he would not quit for a little paper Shot: adding in his uſual 
cant, that he approv'd the Government of a ſingle Perſon as little as an 


of em, but that he was forc'd to take upon him the Office of a Hig 


Conſtable, to preſerve the Peace among the ſeveral Partys in the Ne. 
tion, ſince he ſaw that being left to hemſelves, they would never agr 


to any certain form of Government, and would only ſpend ther 


whole Power in defeating the Deſigns, or deſtroying the Perſons of 
one another. : all i 326539 word 

15. BUT nothing in the world could better diſcover CRom- 
wEL's Diſſimulation than this Speech, fince HARRINGTON had 
demonſtrated in his Book, that no Commonwealth could be ſo ea. 
fily or perfectly eſtabliſh'd as one by a ſole Legiſlator, it being in 
his power (if he were a man of good Invention himſelf, or had a 
good Model propos'd to him by. others) to ſet up a Government in the 


whole piece at once, and in perfection; but an Aſſembly, being of 


better Judgment than Invention, generally make patching work in 
forming a Government, and are whole Ages about that which is ſel- 
dom or never brought by em to any perfection; but is commonly ru- 
in'd by the way, leaving the nobleſt Attemts under reproach, and the 
Authors of 'em expos'd to the greateſt dangers while they live, 
and to a certain infamy when dead. Wherfore the wiſeſt Aſſem- 
blys, in mending or making a Government, have pitch'd upon a ſole 


Legiſlator, whoſe Model they could rightly approve, tho not fo well 


digeſt; as Muſicians can play in conſort, and judg of an Air that 
is laid before them, tho to invent a part of Muſic they could never a- 
gree, nor ſuccede ſo happily as one Perſon. If CRoM WEL therfore 
had meant as he ſpoke, no man had ever ſuch an opportunity of refor- 
ming what was amiſs in the old Government, or ſetting up one 


wholly new, either according to the Plan of Oceana, or any other. 


This would have made him indeed a Hero ſuperior in laſting fame 
to SoLON, LycuRevus, ZALEUCUs, and CHARONDAS; and render 


his Glory far more reſplendent, his Security greater, and his Re- 


nown more. durable than all the Pomp of his ill acquir'd' Greatneſs 
could afford : wheras on the contrary he liv'd in continual fears of 
thoſe he had inflay'd, dy'd abhorr'd as a monſtrous betrayer of thoſe 
Libertys with which he was intruſted by his Country, and his Poſteri- 


ty not poſſeſſing a foot of what for their only fakes he was generally 


ought to uſurp. But this laſt is a miſtaken Notion, for ſom of the moſt 


notorious Tyrants liv'd and dy'd without any hopes of Children; which 


is a good reaſon why no mortal ought to be truſted with too much 
Power on that ſcore. LycuRGus and AN PRE W Dok1a, who, 
when it was in their power to continue Princes, choſe rather to be the 
founders of their Countrys Liberty, will be celebrated for their Vir- 
tue thro the courſe of all Ages, and their very Names convey the 


higheſt Ideas of Godlike Generoſity; while Jul rus CæsAx, 


OLiveR CROMW IL, and ſuch others as at any time inſlav'd 
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their fellbw Citizens, will be for ever remember'd with deteſtation, 
and cited as the moſt execrable Examples of the vileſt Treachery and 
Ingratitude, It is only a refin'd and excellent Genius, a noble Soul 
ambitious of ſolid Praiſe, a ſincere lover of Virtue and the good of 
all Mankind, that is capable of executing fo glorious an Undertaking as 
making a People free. 'Tis my fix'd opinion, that if the Protector's mind 
had the leaſt tincture of true greatneſs, he could not be proof againſt the 
incomparable Rewards propos d by HARRINGTON in the Corollary of 
his Oceana; as no Prince truly generous, whether with or without 
Heits, is able to reſiſt their Charms, provided he has opportunity to 
advance the happineſs of his People. Twas this Diſpoſition that 
brought the Prince of ORANGE to head us when we lately contend- 
ed for our Liberty; to this we ow thoſe ineſtimable Laws WE have 
obtain'd, ſince out ofa grateful confidence we mage him our King; and 
how great things, or after what manner, we may expect from him in 
time to com, is as hard to be truly conceiv'd as worthily expreſs d. 
16. I SHALL now give ſom account of the Book it ſelf, inti- 
t!'d by the Author, The Commonwealth of Oceana, a name by which 
he detign'd England, as being the nobleſt Iland of the Northern Ocean. 
But before I procede-further, I muſt explain ſom other words occur- 


ring in this Book, which is written after the manner of a Romance, 
in imitation of PLaTo's Atlantic Story, and is a method ordinarily 


tollow'd by Lawgivers. 
4 Adoxus- ——ꝛ̃ „King Jon, 

Alma The Palace of St. JAMES. 
Convallium . — Hamton Court. 
Coraunus -x. — HENRY VIII. 
Dicotome - —.— RiIcRHARO II. 
Emporium — London. | 
Halcionia ——————— The Thames. 
Halo————— Yhitehall. 
Hemiſlua——————— Je River Trent. 
Hiera ———— Weſtminſter. 
Levathan———————— Hossts. 
Marpeſia-——— - Scotland. 
Morpheus —ů Jas l. 
Mount Celia Vinaſor. 
Neuſtrians- — — Normans. 
Olphaus Megaletor -— OLIVER CROM WEIL. 
Panopæa - treland, | 
Pantheon Meſtminſter Hall. 
Panurgus-————— q—. HENRY VII. 
Parthenia ---— — Queen ELIZABETH. 
Scandians — Danes. | 
Teutons — Saxons. * | 
Turbo. — WILLIAM the Congiteror. 
Verulamius - — Lord Chancellor Bacon. 


17. THE Book conſiſts of Preliminarys divided into two parts, 


and a third Section call'd the Council of Legiſlators; then follows the 


Model of the Commonwealth, or the body of the Book; and laſtly coms 


the Corollary or Concluſion. The Preliminary Diſcourſes contain the 


Principles, Generation, and Effects of all Governments, whether Mo- 
narchical, Ariſtocratical, or Popular, and their ſeveral Corruptions, as 


8 | —_ Tyranny, 


KX1 


\ 


„ 1 | 
Toyranny, Oligarchy, and Anarchy, with all the good or bad mixtures 
that naturally reſult from them. But the firſt part dos in a more par- 
ticular manner treat of antient Prudence, or that geniusof Government 
which, moſt prevail'd in the world till the time of JoLTvs CAR. 
None can conſult a more certain Oracle that would conceive the nature 
of Foren or Domeſtic Empire; the Balance of Land or Mony; Arms 
or Contracts; Magiſtracy and judicatures; Agrarian Laws; Elections 
by the Ballot; Rotation of Officers, with a great many ſuch heads, e- 
ſpecially the inconveniences and preeminences of each kind of Govern 
ment, or the true compariſon of em all together. Theſe Subjects 
have bin generally treated diſtinctly, and every one of them ſeems to 
require a Volum ; yet I am of opinion that in this ſhort Diſcourſe there . 
is a more full and clearer account of them, than can be eaſily found 
elſewhere : at leaſt I muſt, own to have receiv'd greater ſatisfaction here 
than in all my reading before, and the fame. thing has bin frankly 
own'd to me by others. Fitts 1 od egen 
18. THE ſecond part of the Preliminarys treats of modern Pru- 
dence, or that genius of Government which has mott obtain'd in the 
world ſince the expiration of the Roman Liberty, particularly the Gy- 
thic Conſtitution, beginning with the inundation of the barbarous Nor- 
thern Nations over the Roman Empire. In this Diſcourſe there is a ve- 
ry clear account of the Engliſo Government under the Romans, Saxons, 
Danes, and Normans, till the foundations of it were cunningly undermin'd 
by Hexky VII. terribly ſhaken by HENRY VIII. and utterly ruin'd 
under CHARLES I, Here he muſt read who in a little compaſs would 
completely underſtand the antient Feuds and Tenures, the original ane 
degrees of our Nobility, with the interior Orders of the reſt of the Peo- 
ple: under the Saxons, what was meant by Ealdorman, or Earls; King's 
'Thane ; middle Thane or Vavaſors ; their Shiremoots, Sherifs, and Viſ- 1 
counts; their Halymoots, Weidenagemoots, and ſuch others. Here 4 
likewiſe one may learn to underſtand the Baronage of the Norman, 
| as the Barons by their Poſſeſſions, by Writ, or by Letters Patent; 
.. _ with many other. particulars which give an inſight into the ſprings 
4 and management of the Barons Wars, ſo frequent and famous in our 
Thu — Annals. The reſt of this Diſcourſe is ſpent in ſhewing the natural 
Thus C.aaꝛuſes of the diſſolution of the Norman Monarchy under CHARLES 


1 | the Firſt, and the generation of the Commonwealth, or rather the 
1 U Anarchy that ſucceded. cation l. if 
15 19. NEXT follows the Council of Legiſlators: for HarrinG- 


TON being about to give the moſt perfect Model of Government, 
1 | he made himſelf maſter of all the Antient and Modern Politicians, that 
' | he might as well imitat whatever was excellent or practicable in 
5 them, as his care was to avoid all things which were impracticable or 
inconvenient. Theſe were the juſteſt meaſures that could poflibly be 
taken by any body, whether he deſign d to be rightly inform'd, and 
ſufficiently furniſh'd with the beſt materials; or whether he would 
Ah N have his Model meet with an eaſy reception: for ſince his own Senti- 
N ments (tho never ſo true) were ſure to be rejected as privat Specula- 
tions or impracticable Chimeras, this was the readieſt way to make 
em pals currently, as both authoriz' d by the wiſeſt men in all Nati- 
18 ons, and as what in all times and places had bin practis'd with ſucceſs. 
ns | To this end therfore he introduces, under feign'd names, nine Legiſ- 
Ki lators, who perfectly underſtood the ſeveral Governments they were 
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inted to repreſent. The Province of the firſt was the Common- 
kh of Thae} that of the ſecond, Athens; of the third, | Sparta; 
of the fourth, Cartbage; of the fifth, the Achæans, Atolians, and Ly- 
cians; of the ſixth, Nome; of the ſeventh, Venice; of the eighth, 
Switzerland; and of the ninth, Holland. Out of the Excellencys of all 
theſe, ſupply'd with the Fruits of his own invention, he fram'd the 
Model of A erg and indeed he ſhews himſelf in that work fo 
throly vers'd in their ſeveral Hiſtorys and Conſtitutions, that to any 
man who would rightly underſtand them, I could not eaſily recom- 


mend a more proper Teacher: for here they are diſſected and laid open 


to all Capacitys, their Per fections applauded, their Inconveniencys ex- 


pos d, and parallels frequently made between em no leſs entertaining 


than uſual, Nor are the Antient and Modern Eaftern or European 
Monarchys forgot, but exhibited with all their Advantages and Cor- 
ruptions, without the leaſt diſſimulation or partiality. © 

20. AS for the Model, I ſhall ſay nothing of it in particular, as 
well becauſe I would not foreſtal the pleaſure of the Reader, as by rea- 
ſon an Abridgment of it is once or twice made by himſelf, and inſerted 
among his Works. The method he obſerves is to lay down his Orders 
or Laws in ſo many poſitive Propoſitions, to each of which he ſubjoins 
an explanatory Diſcourſe; and if there be occaſion, adds a Speech ſup- 


pos d to be deliver'd by the Lord Axchox, or ſom of the Legiſla- 


tors. Theſe Speeches are extraordinary fine, contain a world of good 
Learning and Obſervation, and are perpetual Commentarys on his 


Laws, In the Corollary, which is the concluſion of the whole Work, 


he ſhews how the laſt hand was put to his Commonwealth; which we 
muſt not imagin to treat only of the Form of the Senat and Aſſemblys 
of the People, or the manner of waging War and governing in Peace. 
It contains beſides, the Diſciplin of a National Religion, and the 
ſecurity of a Liberty of Conſcience: a Form of Government for 
Scotland, for Ireland, and the other Provinces of the Commonwealth; 
Governments for London and Weſtniinſter, proportionably to which the 
other Corporations of the Nation are to be model'd; Directions for 
the incouraging of Trade; Laws for regulating Academys; and moſt 
excellent Rules for the Education of our Youth, as well to the Wars 
or the Sea, to Manufactures or Huſbandry, as to Law, Phyſic, or Di- 
vinity, and chiefly to the breeding and true figure of accompliſh'd 
Gentlemen: There are admirable Orders for reforming the Stage ; the 
number, choice, and bufineſs of the Officers of State and the Reve- 
nue, with all forts of Officers; and an exact account both of their Sa- 
larys, and the ordinary yearly charge of the whole Commonwealth, 
which for two rarely conſiſtent things, the grandeur of its State, and 
the frugal management of its Revenues, excedes all the Governments 
that ever were. I ought not to omit telling here, that this Model gives 
a full anſwer to thoſe who imagin that there can be no Diſtinctions or 
Degrees, neither Nobility nor Gentry in a Democracy, being led into 
this miſtake, becauſe they ignorantly think all Commonwealths to be 
conſtituted alike ; when, if they were but never ſo little versd in Hiſ- 
tory, they might know that no Order of men now in the world can 
com near the Figure that was made by the Noblemen and Gentlemen 


of the Roman State: nor in this reſpect dos the Commonwealth of 
Oceana com any thing behind them ; for, as HARRINGTON fays ve- 


ry truly, an Army may as well confift of Soldiers without Officers, or of 


| Officers 
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The LIFE of 
Officers without Soldiers, as a Commonwealth (eſpecially ſuch an one as is 
capable of Greatneſs) confif of a People without a Gentry, or of a Gentry 
<vithout a People. So much may ſuffice for underſtanding the ſcope 
of this Book: I ſhall only add, that none ought to be offended with 
a few odd terms in it, ſuch as the Prime Magnitude, the Pillar of M- 
lus, the Galaxy, and the Tropic of Magiſtrats, ſince the Author ex- 
plains what he means by em, and that any other may call em by 
what more ſignificative names he ra for the things themſelves 
are abſolutely neceſſary. _ 
21. NO ſooner did this Treatiſe appear in public, but it was gree- 
dily bought up, and becom the ſubject of all mens Diſcourſe, The 


/ firſt that made exceptions to it was Dr. Henzxy FERNE, afterwards 


Biſhop of Cheſter. The Lady AsHToN preſented him with one of 
the 3 and defir'd his opinion of it, which he quickly ſent in ſuch 
a manner as ſhew'd he did not approve of the Doctrin, tho he treated 
the Perſon and his Learning with due reſpect. To this Letter a | 
reply was made, .and ſom Querys ſent along with it by HAR- 
RINGTON, to every one of which a diſtin Anſwer was return'd 


dy the Doctor; which being again confuted by HARRING TON, he 


publiſh'd the whole in the year 1656, under the title of Pian Piano, or 
an Intercourſe between H. FERNE Doctor in Divinity, and IAuRkSC 
HARRINGTON £/q; upon occaſion of the Doctor's Cenſure of the Com- 
monwealth of Doin. "Tis a Treatiſe of little importance, and con- 
tains nothing but what he has much better diſcours d in his anſwers to 
other Antagoniſts, which 1s the reaſon that I give the Reader no more 
trouble about it. 
22. THE next that wrote againſt Oceana was Tr 
WREn, eldeſt Son to the Biſhop of Ely. His Book was intitl'd 
Conſiderations, and reſtrain'd only to the firſt part of the Preliminarys. 
To this our Author publiſh'd an anſwer in the firſt Book of his Preraga- 
tive of Popular Government, where he inlarges, explains, and vindi- 
cats his Aſſertions. How inequal this Combat was, and after what 
manner he treated his Adverſary, I leave the Reader to judg ; only 
minding him that as WREN was one of the Virtugſi who met at 
Dr. WiLkiNs's (the Seminary of the now Royal Society) Har- 
RINGTON jokingly faid, That they had an excellent faculty of magni- 
Hing a Louſe, and diminiſhing a Commonwealth. But the Subjects he 
handles on this occaſion are very curious, and reduc'd to the twelve 
following J 
(I.) WHETHER Prudence ca the Politics) be well Gdinguih'd 
10 Antient and Modern? 

(2.) WHETHER a Commonwealth be ri ghtly defin'd to be a Go- 
vernment of Laws and not of men; and Thee to be a Govertts 
ment of ſom men or a few men, and not of Laws? | 

(3.) WHET HER the Balance of Dominion 1 in Land be the na- 
tural cauſe of Empire? a 

(4.) WHETHER the Balance of Empire be well divided into 
National and Provincial? and whether theſe two, or any Nations that 
are of a diſtinct Balance, coming to depend on one and the ſame head, 


| ſuch a mixture creates a new Balance? 


(5.) WHETHER there be any common Right or Intereſt * 
Mankind diſtin&t from the Intereſt of the parts taken ſeverally? and. 


how by the orders of a Commonwealth this may beſt be diſtinguiſh'd 
from privat Intereſt ? (6.) WHE- 


8 
* 


4 


aus HARRINGTOR. 
(6.) WH ETHER the Senatuſconſulta, or Decrees of the Roman 


Senat, had the power of Laws? 


* 


(7.) WHETHER the Ten Commandments, propos d by God or : 


Moszs, were voted and paſt into Laws by the People of Iſrael? 


(8.) WHETHER a Commonvealth, coming upto the perfe@tion 


of the Kind, coms not up to the perfection of Government, and has 
no flaw in it? that is, whether the beſt Commonwealth be not the 
beſt Government: FF 

(o.) WHETHER Monarchy, coming up to the perfection of 


o 
% 


the Kind, coms not ſhort of the perfection of Government, and has 


not ſom flaw in it? that is, whether the beſt Monarchy be not the 


worſt Government? Under this head are alſo explain'd the Balance 


of France, the Original of 2 Landed Clergy, Arms, and their ſeveral 
(10.) WHETHER any Commonwealth, that was not firſt bro- 
ken or divided by it ſelf, was ever conquer'd by any Monarch? where 


he ſhews that none ever were, and that the greateſt Monarchys have 


bin broken by very ſmall Commonwealths. a | 
(11.) WHETHER there be not an Agrarian, or ſom Law of 
Laws to ſupply. the defects of it, in every Commonwealth? Whether 


1 


the Agrarian, as it is ſlated in Ocrana, be not equally ſatisfactory to | 


all Intereſts or Partys? 


(12.) WHETHER a Rotation, or Courſes and Turns, be ne- 


ceſſary to a well-order'd Commonwealth? In which is contain'd the 
Parembole or Courſes of T/-ael before the Captivity, together with an 


Epitome of the Commonwealth of Athens, as alſo another of the 


Commonwealth of Venice. ee e eee 
23. THE ſecond Book of the Prerogative of Popular Government 


chiefly concerns Ordination in the Chriſtian Church, and the Orders of 
the Commonwealth of 17 ael, againſt the opinions of Dr. HAMMoN D, 


Dr. SEAMAN, and the Authors they follow, His Diſpute with theſe 


learned Perſons (the one of the Epiſcopal, and the other of the Presby- 


terian Communion) is comprehended in five Chapters. 


4 ; 


(I.) THE firſt, explaining the words Chirotonia and Chirotheſia, 
paraphraſtically relates the Story of the Perambulation made by the 


Apoſtles PAuL and BARNABAs thro the Citys of Lycaonia, Pifi- 


dia, &c. | 


(2.) THE ſecond ſhews that thoſe Citys, or moſt of 'em were at 


the time of this Perambulation under Popular Government ; in which 
is alſo contain'd the whole Adminiſtration of a Roman Province. 


(3. THE third ſhews the deduction of the Chirotonia, or holding 
up of hands, from Popular Government, and that the original of Or- 


dination is from this cuſtom: in which is alſo contain'd the Inſtitution 


of the Sanhedrim or Senat of Hrael by Mosts, and of that of Rome 


by RomuL us. 3 | 
(4.) THE fourth ſhews the deduction of the Chirotheſia, or the 


laying on of hands, from Monarchical or Ariſtocratical Government, 


and fo the ſecond way of Ordination procedes from this cuſtom : here 


is alſo declar'd how the Commonwealth of the Fews ſtood after the 


Captivity, 


(5.) THE fifth debates whether the Chirotonia usd in the Citys 


mention d was (as is pretended by Dr. Haimmmony, Dr. SEAMAN, 
and the Authors they follow) the ſame with the Chirethefia, or a fat 
IS A — different 
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contain'ꝗ in this Book; and queſtion 


» 6 A794 } +) - 53S. 5: \& F T3 "16 1 ) 1 199 1e 1 4 
Government introduc'd and exercis'd in the age of the Apoſtles. By 
theſe heads we may perceive that a f. Lea, of uſeful Learning 18 
e makes thoſe Subjects more 
i 43434 11S 


different thing. In which are contain'd the divers kinds of Church 


e 
| cſs 
plain and nitelligible than any Writer I ever yet conſulted, 

2 . 1 did Ricyary BaxTeR write 
His Holy Commonwealth of which our Author made fo fli ght a that 
he vouchfaf'd no other anſwer to it but half a ſheer, of Cant and Ri- 
dicule. It dos not appear that he rail d at all the Miniſters as d percel 
of Fuchffhnd Knaves,”* But the reſt of BaxTer's complaint ſeep 
better” vided as that HARRINGTON maintain'd neither he nr 
any Ministers underſtood at all what Polity was, but prated againſt they 
knew not "what, & c. This made bin publiſh his Holy Commonwealth in 
anſwer to 'HARRINGToON's Heatheniſh Commonwealth; in which, adds 


4 


; 24. A6 Al NS T: Oceana chiefly did 


*%; 


he, I plead the Cane of Menarchy as better than Democracy or Ariſtocra- 
ey; an odd Way of modelling a Commonwealth. And yet the Roya- 
liſts were ſo far from thinking his Book for their ſervice, that in the 
year 1683 it was by a Decree of the Univerſity of Oxford, condemn 
to be publicly burnt; which Sentence was accordingly executed upon 
it, in company with ſom of the Books of Hospses, MiLToN, and 
others; wheras no cenſure paſt on HARRINGTON's Oceana, or the 
reſt of his Works, As for Divines meddling with Politics, he has in the 


former part of the Preliminarys to Oceana deliver'd his Opinion, That 


there is ſomthing firſt in the making of « Commonwealth, then in the go- 
verning Fit, and laſt of all in the heading of its Armys, which (tho there 
be great Divines, great Lawyers, great Men in all Profeſſions ) ſeems 70 
be peculiar only to the genius of a Gentleman: for it is plain in the uni- 
verſal ſeries of flory, that if any man founded a Commonwealth, he was 
firſt a Gentleman; the truth of which Aſſertion he proves from Mo- 
RS TT HH IRR gn 10 ee 05 

25. BEING much importun'd from all hands to 'publiſh an A- 
bridgment of his Oceana, he conſented at length; and fo, in the year, 
16 59, was printed his Art of Lawgivjng (or of Legiſlation) in_ three 


Books. The firſt, which treats of the Foundations and Superſtructures of 


all kinds of Government, is an abſtract of his Preliminarys to the Oceana: 


and the third Book, ſhewing a Model of Popular Government fitted to the 


preſent State or Balance of this Nation, is an exact Epitome of his Oceana, 
with ſhort Diſcourſes explaining the Propoſitions. By the way, the 
Pamphlet called the Rota is nothing elſe but theſe Propoſitions without 
the Diſcourſes, and therfore to avoid a needleſs repetition not printed 
among his Works. The ſecond Book between theſe two, is a full Ac- 
count of the Commonwealth of Iſrael, with all the variations it underwent. 
Without this Book it is plainly impoſſible to underſtand that admirable 
Government concerning which no Author wrote common ſenſe before 
HARRINGTON, who was perfuaded to complete this Treatiſe by ſuch 
as obſerv d his judicious Remarks on the fame Subject in his other 
Writings. To the Art of Lawgiving is annex'd a ſmall Diſſertation, or & 
Word concerning a Houſe of Peers, which to abridg were to tranſcribe. 
26. IN the fame year, 1659, WREN coms out with another 
he: could not preſs hard on our Author's Reaſonings, he was refolv'd 
to-overbear him with impertinence and calumny, treating him neither 
with the reſpect due to a Gentleman, nor the fair dealing becoming an 


Book call'd 8 aſſerted, in vindication of his Confiderations. If 
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and Inſolence. The leaſt thing to be admir'd is, that he would needs 
make the Univerſity a Party againſt him, and bring the hea weight 
of the Church's diſpleaſure on his ſhoulders : for as corrupt Þ iniſters 
ſtile themſelves the Government, by which Artifice they oblige better 
men to ſuppreſs their Complaints, for fear of having their Loyalty 
ſuſpected ; ſo every ignorant Pedant that affronts a Gentleman, is pre- 
ſently a Learned Univerſity; or if he is. but in Deacon s Orders, he's 
forthwith transform'd into the Catholic Church, and it becoms Sacri- 
lege to touch him. But as great Bodys no leſs than priyat Perſons, 
grow wiſer by Experience, and com to a clearer diſcernment of their 
true Intercſt : ſo I believe that neither the Church nor Univerſitys will 


& now ſo ready to eſpouſe the Quarrels of thoſe, who, under pre- 
nit of Kees them. hole in Diſputes they no ways underſtand, 
wherby all the diſcredit redounds to their Patrons, themſelves being 
too mean to ſuffer any diminution of Honor. HARRINroN was 
not likewiſe leſs blamable in being provok'd to ſuch a degree by this 
pitiful Libel, as made him forget his natural character of gravity and 
greatneſs of mind. Were not the beſt of men ſubject to their pecu- 


| Far weakneſſes, he had never written ſuch a Farce as his Politicaſter, 


er Comical Diſcourſe in anſwer to Mr. WREN. It relates/little or no- 
thing to the Argument, which was not ſo much amiſs, conſidering the 
ignorance of his Antagoniſt :, but it is of ſo very ſmall merit, that I 
would not inſert it among his other Works, as a piece not capable to 
inſtruct or pleaſe any man now alive. I have not omitted his Arficer 
to Dr. STUBBE concerning a ſelect Senat, as being ſo little worth; but 
as being only a repetition of what he has much better and more am- 
ply treated in ſom of his other pieces. Now we muſt note that upon 
the firſt appearance of his Oceana this STUBBE was ſo great an admi- 
rer of him, that, in his Preface to the Good Old Canſe, he ſays hewwould 
znlarge in his praiſe, did he not think himſelf too inconfiderable to add any 
rhing to thoſe Applauſes which the underſtanding part of the World muff be- 


$ » 


flow upon him, and which, tho Eloquence ſhould turn Panegyriſt, he not 


27. OTHER Treatiſes of his, which are omitted for the ſame 
reaſon, are, 1. A D:courſe upon this Sayzng : The Spirit of the Nation 
rs not yet to be truſted with Liberty, leſt it introduce Monarchy, or invade 
the Liberty of Conſcience ; which Propoſition he diſapprov'd. 2, A Dif 
courſe ſhewing that the 75 of Parlaments, with a Council in the inter- 
vals, is not to be trufted for a Settlement, leſt it introduce Monarchy, and 
Perſecution for Conſcience, 3. A Parallel of the ſpirit of the People with 
the ſpirit of Mr. Rook Rs, with an Appeal to the Reader whether the 


* Spirit of the People, or the fpirit of men like Mr. Roctxs be the fitter 


10 be truſted with the Government. This RoGtRs was an Anabap- 
tiſt, a ſeditious Enthuſiaſt, or fifthmonarchy man. 4. Pour enclouer le 
canon, or the nailing of the Enemys Artillery. 5. The tumbling block of 
Diſobedience and Rebellion, cunningiy imputed 5 PETER HEYLIN fo 
CALviNn, remov'd in a Letter to the ſaid P. H. who wrote a lon 


Anſwer to it in the third part of his 2 combat. Tis obvious bs | 
the bare peruſal of the Titles, that theſe are but Pamphlets ſolely cal- 


culated for that time ; and it certainly argues a mighty want of Judg- 
ment in thoſe Editors who make no diſtinction between the elaborat 
Works which an Author intended for univetſal benefit, and his more 
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| Ingenuous Adverſary, but on the contrary with the utmoſt Chicanery 
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flight or temporary Compoſitions, which were written to ſerve a pres 
ſent turn, and becom afterwards not only uſeleſs, but many times not 
intelligible. Of this nature are the Pieces I now mention'd : all their 
good things are much better treated in his other Books, and the perſo- 
nal Reflections are (as I ſaid before) neither inſtructive nor divert- 
ing. On this occaſion I muſt ſignify, that tho the Hiſtory I wrote of 
MiLTOx's Life be prefix d to his Works, yet I had no hand in the 
Edition of thoſe Volumes; or otherwiſe his Logic, his Grammar, and 
the like, had not increas d the bulk or price of his other uſeful Pieces. 
Our Author tranſlated-into Engli/b Verſe ſom of Virgil's Eclgs, and 
about ſix' Books of his Afneids ; which, with his Epigrams, and other 
Poeticdl' Conceits, are neither worthy of him nor the light. + - + 


28. 80 M other ſmall Books he wrote which are more deſerv- 


ing, and therfore tranſmitted to Poſterity with his greater Works; 
namely, 1. Valerius and Publicola, or, the true form of a Popular 
Commonwealth, a Dialog. 2. Political Apboriſins, in number 120. 
3. Seven Models of a Commonwealth, Antient and Modern; or brief Di- 
reckions ſhewing how a fit and perfect Model of Popular Government may 
be made, jound, or underflood. Theſe are all the Commonwealths in 


the World for their kinds, tho not for their number. 4. The Ways 


and means wherby an equal and laſting Commonwealth may be ſuddenly in- 
troduc'd, and perfectly founded, with the free conſent and actual confir- 


mation of the whole People of England. 5. There is added, The Peti- 


tion of divers well affected Perſons, drawn up by HaRrRinGToN, 
and containing the Abſtract of his Oceana; but preſented to the 


Houſe of Commons by HENRY Nevir the 6% of July 1659, 
to which a ſatisfactory anſwer was return'd, but nothing don. 6. Be- 
ſides all theſe, finding his Doctrin of Elections by Balloting not fo 


well underſtood as could be deſir d, he publiſh'd on one fide ofa large 


ſheet of Paper, his 2% and manner of the Ballot, with a copper Cut in 


the middle repreſenting ſuch an Election in the great Aſſembly of the 


Commonwealth: but tis now inſerted in its proper place in the body 
of Oceana. Moſt of theſe contain Abridgments of his Model, adap- 
ted to the various Circumſtances and Occurrences of thoſe times; but 
containing likewife ſom Materials peculiar to themſelves, and for that 
reaſon thought fit to be printed a ſecond time. He did not write the 


Grounds and Reaſons of Monarchy exemplify'd in the Scotiſh Line 


| (which Book is prefix d to his Works) but one Joun HALL, born 


in the City of Durham, educated at Cambridg, and a Student of Grays 
Inn. Being commanded by the Counſil of State (of whom he had a 


_ yearly Penſion) to attend OLIVER into Scotland, it occaſion'd him 
to publiſh that Piece. He wrote ſeveral other things in Proſe and 
+. Verſe, and dy'd before he was full thirty, lamented as a Prodigy of 
his Age. 3 Do e'S (a, hates > 
2239. HARRINGTON having thus exhauſted all that could be 


written on this Subject, he likewiſe indeavor'd to promote his Cauſe by 


public diſcourſes at a nightly meeting of ſeveral curious Gentlemen in 
the New Palace Yard at Weſtminſter, This Club was call'd the Rota, of 
Which I ſhall: give a ſhort account from ANTHony Woo, who 
mortally hated all Republicans, and was as much prejudic'd in favor of 
the Royaliſts, tho, to his honor be it ſpoken, he never deny'd juſtice to 
either ſide. Their Diſcourſes about Government, /ays he,” and of or- 
_ * dering a Commonwealth, were the moſt ingenious and ſmart that 


« ever 


A. 4 7 
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«.ever were heard; for the Arguments in the Parlament houſe were 


but flat to thoſe. This Gang had a balloting Box, and balloted how 


« things ſhould be carry'd by way of Eflay; which not being us d or 
« known in England before on this account, the room was every eyen- 
« ing very full. Beſides our Author and H. Nevir, who Welter 
« prime men of this Club, were CYRIAC, SKINNER,,, Major 
„% WiLDMAN, Major VENNER, CHARLES WOLSLEY, after- 
« wards knighted, RoceR Cokx the Author of the Detection of 
« the four laſt Reigns, WILLIAM PoULTNEY afterwards made 
« Knight, Joun AuBRY, MAXIMILIAN, PETTY, and Dr. 
« PETTY who was afterwards, Sir WILLIAM, Sir Jony Hos- 
« K Ns, and a great many others, ſom wherof are ſtill living.— 
« The Doctrin was very taking, and the more becauſe, as to human 
« foreſight, there was no poſſivility of the King's return. The great- 
« eſt of the Parlamentmen hated this Rotation and Balloting, . as be- 


ing againſt their Power. Eight or ten were for it, of which number 


« H. NRVIL was one, who propos'd it to the Houſe, and made it 
« out to the Members, that, except they imbrac'd that fort of Govern- 
« ment, they muſt be ruin'd, The Model of it was, that the third 
« part of the Senat or Houſe ſhould rote out by Ballot every year 


« (not capable of being elected again for three years to com) ſo that 


every ninth year the Senat would be wholly alter'd. No Magi- 
ce ſtrat was to continue above three years, and all to be choſen by the 
Ballot, than which nothing could be invented more fair and impar- 


A 


4 tial, as twas then thought, tho oppos'd by many for ſeveral rea- 


« ſons. This Club of Commonwealthſmen laſted till about the 21/ 
« of Febr. 1659, at which time the ſecluded Members being reſtor'd 


by General GEORGE Monk, all their Models vaniſh'd, 
zo. WHEN the whole matter is duly conſider d, it's impoſſible a 


Commonwealth ſhould have ſucceded in England at that time, fince 


CRoMWEL, who alone had the Power, yet wanted the Will to 
ſet it up. They were comparatively but very few that entertain'd 
ſuch ab inni 0 | 

happens, a great part of theſe did afterwards deſert their Principles, 
being ſeduc'd by the Honors and Preferments wherby they were re- 


 tain'd in the ſervice of the reigning Powers. The body of the Peo- 
, = were either exaſperated on a religious account, only to obtain that 


iberty which they afterwards mutually deny d each other, or by the 


change of the Balance they grew weary of Monarchy, and did not 
know it. The Republicans indeed made an advantage of their Diſ- 
contents to deſtroy the eſtabliſh'd Government, without acquainting 


'em with their rea] Deſigns ; and when this was effectually don, the 
People (who had no ſettl'd Form in their view, and thought all things 
ſafe by the Victory they had gain d over the King and the Church) 


fell in with what was firſt offer'd by thoſe in whom they confided, and 

would as well have accepted a better Government if they had bin ma- 
- nag'd by men of honeſt and public Deſigns. But the Multitude can 
feel, tho they cannot ſee, Inſtead of injoying their defir'd Liberty, 


they ſoon found themſelves under a moſt heavy Yoke, which they na- 
turally labor d to ſhake off; and yet in all the changes then made, two 
things were remarkable, that every one of em would be-ſtil'd a 
Commonwealth, and yet none of em would mend or take warnin 


by the Errors of thoſe that preceded, but {till continu'd to abuſe the 


Nation, 


elign from the beginning of the Troubles; and, as it uſually 


their Liberty the leſs. © 


Nation, and unnaturally to ingroſs the Government itito a few hand. 
Thie People being all this while told they were under a Common- 
wealth, and not being able to fee thro the deceit, begun to think them 
ſelves miſtaken in the choice they had made, fince their ſufferings under 
theſFpretended Commonwealths were infinitly greater than what in- 
duc d em to diſſolve the former Monarchy, In this condition the ſeve- 
ral Partys might (as HARRIN GTO us d to fay) be e 
a company of Puppydogs in a bag, where finding themfelves uneaſy 


fot Want of rbom, evety one of em bites the tail or foot of the next, 


fuppoſing that to be the cauſe of his miſery. By this means whateyer 
was faid againſt a Cottironwealth obtain d ready belief, as, that it ig 
the moſt ſeditious ſort of Government, and that inſtead of one Ty. 
rant thete are a great many who intich themſelves by laying intolera- 
ble Taxes on others. All this and much more the People in England 


then experiencd, and therfore deteſting their new Commonwealth, 


they reſtor'd the old Monarchy. But to do all Governments the Ju- 
ſtice due from an 5 ttral Hiſtorian, they never had a Common, 
wealth, but were interchangeablyzunder Anarchy, T. ranny, and Oli- 
garchy, to which Commonwealths have ever bin the greateſt ene. 
mys, and have frequently lent their voluntary aſſiſtance to deliver 
other Nations from the like oppreſſions. Thus the People of Eng- 
land came to hate the name of a Commonwealth, without loving 

31. BUT to return whence we digrefs'd : Our Author, not con- 
cern'd in the exceſſive fears and OP of thoſe that favor'd or oppos'd 
the Reſtoration of Ct ARI. Es the ſecond, continu d to live in a peace- 
able manner at his own houſe, demeaning himſelf as became a perſon 
blindly ingag d to no Party or Factions. But tho his Life was retir'd, 


it was not ſolitary, being frequented with people of all forts, ſom with 


a malicious deſign to fiſh ſomthing to his prejudice, and others to gain 
advantage to themſelves by his learned Converſation; or to put him 


upon ſomthing towards the better ſettlement of the Kingdom. Among 


theſe there was an eminent Royaliſt who prevail'd with him to draw 


up ſom Inſtructions for the King's ſervice, wherby he might be inabl'd 


to govern with ſatisfaction to the People and ſafety. to himſeff: which 
being perform'd and ſign d with his own hand, his Friend after ſhewing 


it to ſeveral of the Courtiers, found they did not approve a Scheme that 


was not likely to further their ſelfiſh Deſigns. At laſt he put his Papet 
into the hands of a great Miniſter about the King ; and how well our 


Author was rewarded for his good Intentions, we are now going to 


relate. About this time he was buſy in reducing his Politics into ſhort 
and caly Aphoriſins, yet methodically digeſted in their natural order, 
and ſuted to the moſt vulgar capacitys. Of this he made no ſecret, 
and freely communicated his Papers to all that viſited him. While he was 
putting the laft hand to this Syſtem, and as an innocent man apprehen- 
five of no danger, he was by an Order from the King, on the 2875 of 
December 1661, ſeiz d by Sir WILLIAM PouULTNEY and others, 


and committed to the Tower of London for treaſonable Defigns and 
Practices. He had the written ſheets of his Aphoriſms then lying looſe 


on the table before him, and underſtanding they intended to carry em 
to the Council, he beg'd the favor that he might ſtitch em together; 
which was granted, and fo remov'd with ſom other Papers to White- 
ball. Thave that Manuſcript now in my hands, and another Copy 
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nently appear'd in Princi 


James HeR RING TON. 


of the ſame which was given me by one of his acquaintance, from 


* o 4 ” 


both which I have printed it among the reſt of his Works. J 


: * «od * 


complete Saen Politics, and diſcovers the true Springs of the riſe, 


0 { 
temper, and diſſolution of all ſorts of Governments, in a very brief 
enn, , nomood hobangto i toad 

| 15 1 E had no time given him to take leave of any body, but was, 
ſtraight convey'd to the T ower, Where none were allow d. to com to 
his light or ſpeech. His Siſters were inconſolable, and the more ſo, the 
lets they knew what was laid to their Brother's charge. One of them, 
who on another occaſion had experienc'd the King's favor, threw her ſelf 
now at his Feet, and petition'd him to have an Ne on her Brother, 
who thro a great miſtake was fallen under his Majelty's diſpleaſure :, 
for as ſhe was ſure that none of his Subjects exceded his Loyalty, ſo his 
Majeſty might ſee he was not the man they deſigu d, ſince the Warrant 
was for Sir James HARRINGTON, wheras her Brother was neyer ho- 


: 


not'd with Tuch a Title by his Majeſty's Anceſtors, and he would not 


have accepted it from OLIVER. To this the King made anſwer, that 
tho they might be miſtaken in his Title, he doubted he might be found 
more guilty of the Crimes alleg'd uigainſt him, than be with'd-any. 
Brother of hers to be. Then ſhe preſs'd he might be examin'd before 
his Majeſty, or be brought to a ſpeedy trial. Shortly after my Lord 
LAUDERDALE, Sir GEORGE , CARTERET, , and Sir EDWARD 
WALKER were ſent to the Tower to queſtion him about a Plot which, 
they ſaid, he had contriv'd againſt his Majeſty's Perſon and Govern- 


ment. At this he was extraordinarily reviv'd, not being able to di- 


vine before the cauſe of his Confinement, and knowing himſelf 
wholly innocent of this Charge, He found means to tranſmit a Copy 


of his Examination to his Siſters, giving, 'em leave to. publiſh it, 


& « 


in 0» - #63 d:» wn * * a 0 
which was never hitherto don, and is as follows, 


$$ © I $ 


WALKER. 


F 


- 5 


Darn, Sir Groxcn Car HART, and Sir EDWarD 


ORD LAUuDERDALE. Sir, I have heretofore accounted it an 
honor to be your Kinſman, but am now ſorry to fee you upon 

this occaſion very ſorry T-allde' ou. 76972 e ee net ee 
HARRINGTON. My Lord, ſeeing this is an occafion, I am 


glad to ſee you upon this occafion. Which ſaid, the Commiſſioners 
fat down; and Mr, HarR1NGToN ſtanding before my Lord, he be- 
gan in this warmer, - i 0 71155983 16917 Hom 307 of ek en 


| Lord. SIR, the King thinks it ſtrange that you, who have ſo emi- 
ples contrary to his Majeſty's Government, 


and the Laws of this Nation, ſhould ever ſince he came over live ſo 
quiet and unmoleſted, and yet ſhould be fo ungrateful. Were you 
difturb'd? were you ſo much as affronted, that you ſhould enter into 
ſuch deſperat practices? e DEI STY -.OOF26Y 


Har. MY Lord, when I know why this is faid, I ſhall know 


what to ſay. 


: * * 8 a Fa 2 
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The LIFE of 


Lord WELL then, without any longer n will you an- 
ſwer on ingenuouſly, and as you are a Gentleman, to what I have to 
ropoſe ! 
F ar. MY Lord, I value the affeveration (as I om. 4 Gentlemap) 
as high as any man, but think it an aſſeveration too low u 7 this oe- 
caſion; whetfore, with 4 leave, I ſhall make uſe of ſom greater 
aſſeveration. 
Tord. FOR that do as you ſee good: do you know. Mr. Wu. 
MAN? 7 
Har. MY Lord, 1 have ſom acquaintance with him. by 
Tord. WHEN did you ſee him? 
Har. M Lord, he and 1 have not bin in one houſe beer theſs 


two years. "4 | Fit (1118 
Lord. WILL you ay ſo? eee eee 
Har. YES, my Lorxd. F 
Tord. WHERE did you ſee him laſt? = + hart bs 


Har. AB OUT a Four ago I met TL in a Mert of 898 to B 


ane. 


Lord. DID you go into no houſe? | 1 
Har. NO, my Lord. 757 "uf 
Sir 1 Carteret TH RAT 1 7 | 


T9" SS T1015 


were about twenty more of you; ; Where vou made;a 1 85 about 


ames, and 


Har. MY Lord, you may think, if thels unge b 2 true, I have 
no refuge but to the 2H of God and of the King. 

Lord. TRUE. 

Har, WELL then, my Lord, ſolemnly and deliberate! 
my eys to Heaven, I renounce the mercy of God and the ay, 


141 


any of this be true, or if ever I thought or heard of this till now cha 


you tell it me. 
Sir G. C. THIS is ſtrange! 
Lord. DO you know BAREBONES?D 
Har. YES, my Lord. 
Lord. WHEN did you ſee him? 
Har. I THINK that I have call'd at his houſe or ſhop thrice in 


my life. 


Lord. HAD you never any meetings with him ince the King 
came over ? 
Har. NO, my Lord. 3 
Sir G. C. THIS is ſtrange! ny 5 
Tord. DO you know Mr. NEvIIL. ? 

Har. VERY well, my Lord. 
Tord. WHEN did you ſee him? 

Har. MY Lord, I ſeldom us d to viſit him; but when he was in 
Town, he usd to ſee me at my houſe every evening, as duly almoſt 
as the day went over his head. 


Lord. 


with his hand upon the Table, ſaid: 


James HARRINGTON. 
Lord. WERE you not with him at fom public meeting? 


Har. MY Lord; the publickeſt meeting I have bin with him at, 


was at dinner at his own lodging, where I met amen GAs- 
coiN, and I think Col. LEG. ' 

Sir Edw. Walker. THEY were good fafe company. 

Lord, WHAT time was it? . | 


Har. IN Veniſon time I am ſure, for we had a good Veniſon paſty. 


Lord, DO you know one PoRTMAN? 

Har. NO, my Lord; I never heard of his name before. 

Sir G. C. THIS is ſtrange! ee B 

Lord. COM, deal ingenuouſly, you had better confels the things. 
Har. MY Lord, you do not look upon me (for I ſaw he did not 
firmly) I pray look upon me. Do you not know an innocent face 
from a guilty one? com, you do, my Lord, every one dos: My Lord, 


F 


, T #. 
7 


you are great Men, you com from the King, you are the Meſſengers 


of Death. | F F 
Lord. IS that a ſmall matter? (at which my Lord gave a ſhrug.) 
Har. IF I be a Malefactor, I am no old Malefactor: why am not 


I pale? why do not I tremble? why dos not my tongue falter? why 


have you not taken me ripping? My Lord, theſe are unavoidable 


ſymtoms of guilt. Do you find any ſuch thing in me? 


Tord. NO (which he ſpoke with a kind of amazement) and then 
added, I have faid all that I think I have to ſay, by 


Har. MY Lord, but I have not. AE; 
ST e PD . 
Har. THIS plainly is a practice, a wicked practice, a practice 


for innocent Blood; and as weak a one as it is wicked. Ah, my Lord, 
if you had taken half the pains to examin tlie Guilty that you have 


don to examin the Innocent, you had found it; it could not have 
eſcap'd you. Now, my Lord, conſider if this be a practice, what 
kind of perſons you are tht are thus far made inſtrumental in the hands 
of wicked men, Nay, whither will wickedneſs go? Is not the King's 
Authority (which ſhould be facred) made inftrumental? My Lord, 


tor your own ſake, the King's fake, for the Lord's fake, let ſuch Vil- 


lanys be found out and puniſh'd: At this my Lord LauDztRDALE, 
as was thought ſomwhat out of countenance; roſe up; and fumbling 
Lord. WHY if it be as you ſay, they deſerve puniſhment enough, 
but otherwiſe look it will com ſeverely upon you. _ 
Har. MY Lord, I accepted of that condition before. 
Lord. COM, Mr. Vice-Chamberlain, it is late. = 
Har. MY Lord, now if I might I could anſwer the Preamble, 
Lord. COM, fay ; and ſo he fat down again. Wn 6s 


Har. MY Lord, in the Preamble you charge me with being emie 
nent 1n Principles contrary to the King's Government, and the Laws of 


this Nation. Som, my Lord, have aggravated this, ſaying, that I being 
a privat man have bin ſo mad as to meddle with Politics : what bad a 
privat man to do with Government? My Lord, there is not any public 
Perſon, not any Magiſtrat, that has written in the Politics worth a 


button. All they that have bin excellent in this way, have bin privat 


men, as privat men, my Lord, as my ſelf, There is PLATo, there 
is ARISTOTLE, there is Livy, there is MAacyiavsi, M 
Lord, I can ſum up Ar1sToTLE's Politics in a very few words; 


he 


XIII 
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The LIFE of 


"i fays: there i is hs WEAR Monarchy (ſuch a one ** the Pea; 


| 2 ug, no Votes in making the 1 he ſays there is the Heroic 


y (uch a one where the People have their Votes in making 
the ee, = then he ſays there is Democracy; and affirms that a) 
man cannot be faid to have Liberty, but in a Democracy only. 
MY Lord LAUDERDALE, who thus ons had i va attentive 
at this ſhew d ſom impatience. - 3111 10 
Har. I SAV, ARISTO TEE ſays 005 1 * not aid Wa, mbc, 
And under what Prince was it? Was it not under ALEXANDER; the 
greateſt Prince then in the World? I beſeech you, my Lord, did! 


ALEXANDER hang up ARISTOTLE, did he moleſt him? Lives 


for a Commonwealth is one of the fulleſt Authors; did not he 


write under Aueus Tus C SAR? did Cæs AR hang up Livyz did 


he moleſt him? MackrAvzL what a Commonwealthſman was; 
he? but he wrote under the Medici when they were Princes in Flo-1 
rence; did they hang up MACHIAvRTL, or did they moleſt him? I, 
have don no otherwiſe than as the greateſt diere the King will, 
do no. otherwiſe than as the greateſt Princes. But, my Lord, : theſe: 
Authors had not that to ſay for — that I haves ; I did not write 
under a Prince, I — under a Uſurper, OLIVER. He having 
ſtarted up into the Throne, his Officers (as pretending to be for a: 
Commonwealth) kept a murmuring, at which he told them that he 
knew not what they meant, nor themſelves; but let any of them ſhew- 
him what they meant by a Commonwealth (or that there was an 

ſuch thing) they ſhould ſee that he ſought not himſelf: the Lord. 
knew he ſought not himſelf, but to make good the Cauſe. Upon this 
ſom ſober men came to me and told me, if any man in England could: 
ſhew. what a Commonwealth was, it was my ſelf. Upon this per- 

ſuaſion I wrote; and after I had written, OLIVER neveranſwer'd his 


Officers as he had don before, therfore I wrote not againſt the King's 


Government. And for the Law, if the Law could have puniſh'd 
me, OLIVER had don it; therſore my Writing was not obnoxious 
to the Law. After OLIVER the Parlament ſaid they were a Com- 


monwealth ; I ſaid they were not, and prov'd it: inſomuch chat tho 


Parlament accounted me a Cavalier, and one that had no othòr deſign 


in my writing, than to bring in the King; and now the a firſt of 


any man makes me a Roundhead. 

Lord. THESE things are out of daoredl if yoube no \Plotter, the 
King dos not reflect upon your Writings... | - 

AND ſo riſing up, they went out; my Lord linings at the head of 
the ſtairs, I-faid to him, My Lord, there is one thing more; you tax 


me with; Ingratitude to the King, who had ſuffer d me to live undi- 


ſturb'd: truly, my Lord, had I bin taken right by the King, it had 
hy this Example already given) bin no more than my due. But I 


'know well enough I have bin miſtaken by the King; the King ther- 


fore taking me for no Friend, and yet uſing me not as an Enemy, is 

ſuch a thing as I have mention'd to all I have convers d with, as a high 

Character < Ingenuity and Honor in the King's Nature. | 
Lord. I AM: glad you have had a ſenſe of it; and fo went down: 
Har. MY. Lord, it is my duty to wait on you no farther. | 


34. NOT WITHSTAN DING the apparent 8 of 
our * he was ſtill detain d a cloſe Priſoner; and Chancellor 
Hipe, 


e 
28 


James HARRINGTON. 


Hibs, at a Conference of the Lords and Commons, charg'd him 
with being concern'd in a Plot, wherof one and thirty perfons were 
the chief managers after this manner: That they met in Bowſtreet 
Coventgarden, in Sf. Martin's-le-grand, at the Mu//-Bank, and in other 
places; and that they were of ſeven different Partys or Intereſts, as 


three for the Commonwealth, three for the Long Parlament, three 


for the City, three for the Purchaſers, three for the Disbanded Army, 
three for the Independents, and three for the Fifthmonarchy men. 
hat their firſt Conſideration was how to agree on the choice of Par- 
lamentmen againſt the inſuing Seſſion; and that a ſpecial care ought 


to be had about Members for the City of London, as a precedent for 
the reſt of the Kingdom to follow, wherupon they nominated the 
four Members after choſen, and now ſitting in Parlament: but three of 
theſe, being then preſent, ſtood up, and clear d themſelves of this Aſper- 
ſion. Their next care was to frame a Petition to the Parlament for a 
preaching Miniſtry, and Liberty of Conſcienee. Then they were to di- 


vide and ſubdivide themſelves into ſeveral Councils and Committees, for 


the better carrying on their buſineſs by themſelves or their Agents and 


Accomplices all over the Kingdom. In theſe Meetings HARRINO- 
ro was ſaid to be often in the Chair; that they had taken an Oath 


of Secrecy, and concerted meaſures for levying Men and Mony. 
35. THE Chancellor added, that tho he had certain Information of 
the times and places of their meetings, and particularly thoſe of HAaR- 


RINGTON and WIL DNMAN, they were nevertheleſs ſo fixt in their 


nefarious deſign, that none of thoſe they had taken would confeſs any 
thing, not ſo much as that they had ſeen or ſpoken to one another at 


thoſe times or places; which obſtinacy, he thought, muſt needs procede 
from a faithfulneſs to their Oath. But a Committee of Lords and 


Commons, after ſeveral ſittings, could make nothing of this imagi- 
nary Plot, and did not ever name our Author in all their Reports. 

36. HIS Siſters in the mean time being impatient to ſee him, and 
to know his Condition, after ſeveral fruitleſs Petitions, obtain'd an order 


of Council at laſt to be admitted into the Tower, where they found him 


barbarouſly treated by the Lieutenant, whom they ſoften d into more 
humanity with a preſent of fifty pounds under the notion of Fees. By 


them he deliver'd a Petition to the King, importing that in the late times 


he was no public Perſon, nor acted to any man's detriment in his Life, 
Body, or Eſtate, but on the contrary had don his indeavors to help all 
perſons in diſtreſs; that he had oppos'd the Uſurper in ſuch a manner 
as was judg d even by the Royaliſts themſelves to be very much to his 


diſadvantage; and that it was not probable that he, who had liv'd ſo 
peaceably before, would attemt any Novelty after his Majeſty's Re- 


ſtoration: wherfore he beg'd the favor of a public Trial, or a more 


caſy Confinement. But tho he had bin now a priſoner during the ſpace 
of five months, neither he nor any on his behalf could receive an An- 


ſwer to their Petitions; which made him ſomwhat impatient, not ſo 
much to injoy his Liberty, as to vindicat himſelf from the baſe Aſperſi- 


ons of his Enemys. He therfore continually urg'd his ſiſter Ash To 
to procure him a Trial, which ſhe not being able to effect, he petition d 


the Parlament, ſhewing that he had lain a cloſe Priſoner in the Tower 
for five months upon a bare ſuſpicion of ſom diſaffection to the Govern- 
ment, which in all his Examinations did not in the leaſt appear; and 
that he hop'd e er that time ſo to have clear d his innocence by a public 
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Trial, as to deſerve his Liberty. But becauſe he underſtood theſe 
matters were in ſom meaſure repreſented to their Houſe, he would not 
preſume, without firſt making his application to them, to ſue for his 
freedom by other legal means. — it therfore pleaſe this honorable 


* 


Houfe, ſays he, to take tender eonſideration of the ſufferings of an 
Engliſhman hitherto innocent; and that the long continuance of him 
ein priſon without trial may be hereafter the caſe of others, and a pre- 
tc cedent for the like caſe: and that this honorable Houſe would pleaſe 
© to move his Majeſty that your Petitioner may be proceded againſt 


"ye 


by a legal way of Trial, or that he may have his freedom; that ſo 


<« he may no longer languiſh in Priſon to the ruin of his Health and 
« Eſtate. Theſe are not the words of a man conſcious of Guilt, ot 
afraid of Power. h gbr | 


37. HIS Sifter could get no Member to deliver this Petition, or .o 


give her any incouragement; ſom alleging that ſhe was more likely 


to deſtroy. than ſerve her Brother, and others that by unſeaſonable preſ- 
fing ſhe might precipitat his danger; wheras if he would be patient 
under his ſufferings, he might be ſafe in his reſtraint. Then he advis d 
her to move for his Habeas Corpus; which at firſt was flatly deny'd, but 


| afterwards when it was granted and duly'ſery'd, his Warder came one 


day to his Siſters at Weſtminſter, and acquainted them that between one 


and two a clock that morning their Brother was put on board a Ship 
to be tranſported he knew not whither, without any time given him 
either to ſee his Friends, or to make proviſion of Mony, Linen, or 


other neceſſarys. Nor could his Relations for a whole fortnight, ei- 
ther at the Tower or in the Secretarys Office, learn what was becom of 
him, till they receiv'd a note from himſelf on board one of the King's 


Ships then lying under Hurt Caſtle, informing them that he believ d 


he was bound for Plymouth. About a month after he ſent em word 
by another Letter that he was landed on a kind of Rock oppoſit to Phy- 
mouth, call'd St. Nicholass Hand, whence he afterwards had fre- 
quent opportunitys of writing to em many pious and moral Admoni- 


tions, as well as Letters of buſineſs and entertainment. 


38. BUT his cloſe reſtraint to this ſmall ſpot of Earth, where 


there was no freſh Water, and ſcarce any room to move his Body, 
quickly chang'd the ſtate of his Health; this occafion'd him to peti- 
tion he might be remov'd to Plymouth, which was granted, his Bro- 
ther WILLIAM, and his Uncle ANTHonNy SAMUEL, obliging them- 
ſelves in a Bond of 5000/7. for his ſafe Impriſonment. Here he had 
not only the liberty of walking on the Hoe, but was alſo us'd with 
extraordinaty Reſpe& by the Deputy Governor of the Fort Sir Jo x 
SKELTON, who frequently invited him to his Table, and much 
loyd his Converſation. Among the other Acquaintance he made at 


Plymouth, one was Dr. DunsTAN, who advis'd him to take a pre- 


paration of Guaiacum in Coffee, as a certain cure for the Scurvy, with 
which he was then troubl'd. He drank of this Liquor in great quan- 
titys, every morning and evening. But after uſing it for ſom time, 
his Siſters, to their no ſmall amazement, receiv'd no more Anſwers to 


their Letters. At length Advice was brought em from his Landlady, 


that his Fancy was much diforder'd,. and deſiring ſom body might 
com to look after him. Immediatly one of them addreſsd her 
ſelf to the Earl of Bath, then chief Governor of Plymouth, and in- 
form'd him of his Prifoner's fad condition. This noble Lord, ww 
| | 1 
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Mate of his Cafe written by the Doctor, who was his intimat Friend, 


laid many Obligations on him before, and gave frequent orders for 
his good Uſage, went hereupon to intercede for him with the King, 
repreſenting the dapgervf his Life it he were not remov'd from that: 
enwholſom place to London, where he might have the Advice of able 
Phyſicians: and the King was accordingly pleas'd to grant a Warrant 
for his Releaſe, ſince nothing appear d againſt him ſupported by good 
Proof or probable Preſfumtions;' in THORN OMG a. 
39. THE next day the Lady AsHToN, with another of his Sif- 
ters, took their Journy towards Plymouth,... where they found their 
mbor Brother ſo'transform'd in Body and Mind, that they ſcarce could 
perſuade themſelves it was the ſame perſon. He was reduc'd to a Ske- 
ton, not able to walk alone, flept very little, his imagination diſ- 
turb'd, often fainted when he took his drink, and yet fo fond of it 
that he would by no means be advis d to forbear it. Dr. PRojEAN, 
and other eminent Phyſicians, greatly blam'd Dr; Du Ns rAx's pre- 
ſeriptions, giving their Opinion under their hands that Guaiacum and 
the other drying things, which he adminiſter'd to his Patient in Coffee, 
were enough of themſelves to beget Melancholy or Phrenzy, where 
there was no previous diſpoſition to it. A rumor at Plymouth, that 
HARRINGTON had taken ſom drink which would make any man 
mad in a month; the ſurlineſs of his Doctor, and ſomthing blab'd 


by a Maid that was put againſt his will to attend him, made his Siſter 


ſuſpe&t he had foul play leſt he ſhould write any more Oceanas. 
"Tis certain, that (tho his Recovery was never perfect) he mended 
finely as ſoon as he was perſuaded to abſtain from this Liquor. In leſs 
than a month he was able to bear the Journy to London in a Coach, 
where he was no ſooner atriv'd but Sir Jo HN 9xELToN, who 
was then in Town, paid him a viſit, My Lady As#ToN com- 
plaining to him that ſhe had not timely notice of her Brother's 
Diſtemper, he proteſted he would have ſent her word of it, had 
not his Doctor affur'd him that he only counterfeited ; and yet at the 
fame time he made him take ſtrong doſes of Hellebor, and God knows 
what beſides. 09 el 10 %% 28 h an, 20001 
40. HE paſt ſom time at Aſbted in Surrey, to drink the Epſom- 
waters, by which he found no benefit. At London he was put wholly 
under the care of Doctor PRUJt an, who with all his Art could afford 
little help to the weakneſs of his Body, and none at all to the diſorder 
of his Mind, to his dying day, He was allow'd to diſoourſe of moſt 
other things as rationally as any man, except his own Diſtemper, fan- 
cying ſtrange things in the operation of his animal Spirits, which he 
thought to tranſpire from him in the ſhape of Birds, of Flys, of Bees, 
or the like. And thoſe about him reported that he talk'd much of good 
and evil Spirits, which made them have frightful apprehenſions. But 
he us'd, they ſaid, ſomtimes to argue ſo ſtrenuouſly that this was 
no 3 that his Doctor was often put to his ſhifts for 
an Anſwer. He would on ſuch occaſions compare himſelf to DRMo- 
CRITUS, who for his admirable diſcoverys in Anatomy was rec- 
kon'd diſtracted by his fellow Citizens, till HIPPOCRATES cur'd 
em of their miſtake. I confeſs I did not know at firſt what to make 
of theſe things from the informations of his Acquaintance, till I met 
with a Letter of Dr. BukTHoGGt to his Siſter, wherin are con- 
tain'd certain Querys propos'd to him by HarrinGToN, with a 


and 
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and a very good judg, whether conſider'd as a Phyſician or a Philoſd- 


pher, as appears by his late Treatiſe of the Soul of the World, &c. 
and as I have particular reaſon to affirm from his Letters to my La- 


dy As4ToN, which are all now before me. Among other things 


the Doctor ſays, that he ever expreſt the higheſt ſatisfaction in think 


ing of what he had at any time written, as the beſt Service he was 


7 


9 to do his Country, and ſincerely intended by him to the glory 
0 


; 


kind: ſo far was he from being under any remorſe of Conſcience on | 
that ſcore, as his ill wiſhers maliciouſly reported. Now, tho I was. 
ſomwhat ſtagger'd concerning the nature of his Diſtemper by Br. 
BuRTHoOGGE's Letter, I grew perfectly amaz d when I found 


14 
'& 
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God, which he thought in ſom meaſure to be the good of man- 


-» 


7 
* 


among his Papers the beginning of a little Treatiſe written by him 
ſelf, wherin (without raillery) he proves em to be all mad that 
thought him ſo with reſpect to what he diſcours d of Nature, which 
he maintain'd to work mechanically or mathematically, as BELL INI, 


BoRELL1, Dr. P1TCAIRNE, and other eminent men have ſince evi- 


dently ſhewn. It appears there that his pretended Viſions of Angels and 1 
Devils were nothing elſe but good or bad animal Spirits, and that his 
Flys and Bees were only Similitudes wherby he us' d to expreſs the ya- 
rious figures and forms of thoſe Particles. I own that he might pro- 


bably enough be much decay'd-in his underſtanding, by reaſon of his 


* and long weakneſs of body; but I ſhall never be convinc'd that 


e was delirious in that only inſtance which they allege: and to ſa- 


tisfy the Learned in this point (which, in my opinion, is a memora- 
ble Story that concerns em all) I ſhall ſubjoin his own diſcourſe to 


this Hiſtory. A „ 
1. WERE he really out of order, it had bin his misfortune, not his 


fault, and was the cafe of ſom of the beſt men that ever livd. An action 


that will better perſuade the world he was not truly himſelf, was his 
marrying in this Condition. The Lady was a very agreable woman, 


whoſe Perſon and Converſation he always admir'd; ſhe was the 


Daughter, of Sir MaxMapuke DoRREL of Buckinghamſhire, fam'd 


for wit more than became her pretenſions to good ſenſe, had lon 

livd among his Relations with the reſpect of a Friend and a Siſter; but 
now would needs change the office of a voluntary Attendant for the 
name of a Wife. It ſoon appear'd that this match was not ſo much diſin- 
tereſted as ſhe would pretend, which occaſion'd ſom difference between 
'em; but they were quickly reconcil'd, and ſthe was always treated b 

him afterwards with the higheſt Generoſity, tho ſhe did not uſe him 10 
handſomly when they were both young and healthy, and might have 
made a more ſea ſonable match than at this time. Towards his latter 


end he was ſubject to the Gout, and injoy'd little eaſe, but languiſhing 


and drooping a good while, he fell at laſt into a Palſy, and departed this 
Life at Weſtminſter, the 117h of September, in the Year 1677 (leaving his 
Eſtate to his Brother's Children) and lys bury'd there in S. Margaret's 
Church, on the South fide of the Altar, next to the Grave of Sir WAr- 
TER RALEIGH, with this Inſcription over him: Hic jacet IA cokus 
HARRINGTON Armiger (filius maximus natu SAPCOTIS HARRING- 
TON de Rand, in Com. Linc. Equitis aurati, & JAN uxoris ejus, 
filie GuLIELMI SAMUEL de Upton in Com. Northamton. Militis) qui 
obiit ſeptimo die Septembris, ætatis ſue ſexageſimo ſexto, anno Dom. 
1677. Nec virtus, nec animi dotes (arrha licet æterni in animan amo- 
ris Dei) corruptione eximere queant corpus. 42. THUS 
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42. THUS dy'd James HARRINGTON, whoſe Name is Jure 8 
to live ſo long as Learning and ß bear any Reputation in Eag- 
land. But tho he did not think fo highly of himſelf, yet he was 
ſtrongly perſuaded that his Oceana was the Model of an equal Com- 
monwealth, or a Government wherin no Party can be at variance | 
with or gaining ground upon another, and never to be conquer'd by 
any foren Power; whence he concluded it muſt needs be likewiſe im- 
mortal: for as the People, who are the materials, never dy; ſo the 
VFiorm, which is the Motion, muſt (without ſom oppoſition) be end- 
RX leſs. The Immortality of a Commonwealth is ſuch a new and curious 
RE Problem, that I could not aſſure my ſelf of the Reader's pardon, with- 
out giving him ſom brief account of the Arguments for it, and they 
run much after this manner. The perfection of Government is ſuch a 
RX Libcation in the frame of it, that no Man or Men under it can have 
the intereſt, or (having the intereſt) can have the power to diſturb it 
with Sedition. This will be granted at firſt fight, and HARRTING- 
TON appeals to all Mankind, whether his Oceana (examin'd by this 
principle) be not ſuch an equal Government, completely andintirely | 8 
frame d in all its neceſſary Orders or fundamental Laws, without any 
cContradiction to it ſelf, to Reaſon, or Truth. If this be ſo (as the 
= contrary dos not yet appear) then it has no internal cauſe of Diſſolu- 
FRE tion, and conſequently ſuch a Government can never be ruin'd any 
way; for he further ſhews (what all Hiſtory cannot contradict) that 
"XX a Commonwealth, if not firſt broken or divided by Factions at home, 
was never conquer'd by the Arms of any Monarch from the beginning 
of the World to this day: but the Commonwealth of Oceana having 
no Factions within, and ſo not to be conquer'd from without; is ther- 
fore an equal, perfect, and immortal Government. For want of this 
equality in the frame he clearly demonſtrats how the Common- 
wealths of Rome, Athens, and others, came to be deſtroy'd by their 
contending and overtoppping partys; wheras that of Venice can never 
coChange or finiſh. He proves that this Equality is yet more wanting in 
Monarchys; for in abſolute Monarchy (as that of the Turk, for ex- 
"EE ample) the Fanigarys have frequent intereſt, and perpetual power to 
| raiſe Sedition to the ruin of the Emperor, and, when they pleaſe, of 
the Empire: This cannot be ſaid of the Armys of Oceana, and ther- 
fore an abſolute Monarchy is no perfect Government. In what they 
im properly call a mix d Monarchy the Nobility are ſomtimes putting 
Chains on the King, at other times domineering over the People; the 
| King is either opprefling the People without control, or contending 
with the Nobility as their Protectors; and the People are frequently 
in arms againſt both King and Nobility, till at laſt one of the three 
Eſtates becoms maſter of the other two, or till they ſo mutually weak 
en one another that either they fall a prey to ſom more potent Govern- 
ment, or naturally grow into a Commonwealth: therfore mixt Mo- 
narchy is not a perfect Government; and if no ſuch Partys or Conten- 
tions can poſſibly exiſt in Oceana, then on the contrary is ita moſt equal, 
perfect, and immortal Commonwealth, Quod erat demonſtrandum. 
43. IT vill not be objected to the diſparagement of this Model, that 
it Was no better receiv d by OLIVER CROM WEL; nor is it fair to judg 
of things at any time by their Succeſs. If it ſhould be ſaid, that, af- 
err the expiration of his Tyranny, the People did not think fit to eſ- 
= | tabliſh it; I ſhall only anſwer, that all the Attemts which have bin us'd 
—- tor introducing Arbitrary Power have prov'd as unfortunat, wher- 
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by it a pn at leaſt that the character which TAcir us gave the R. 
mans of his time, may as well agree to the People of England: and it is, 
that They are able to 5 neither abſolute Liberty, nor abſolute” Slavery; 
een I) Fd CONCLUSION. 4 ob 
I AM diſposd to believe that my Lady AsxToNn's memory 
fail'd her, when the faid that her Brother wa; at Rome during the 
| Jubilee; for as Chronology ſeems to contradict it, ſo ſhe might eaſily 
miſtake the Jubilee for the Ceremony of conſecrating Candles, or any 
other ſolemnity; his remarks being equally applicable to all theſe of 
the Popiſh Church. But as to the whole of this Hiſtory, tho it be ma- 
nag d with due moderation, and contains nothing but bare matters of 
fact, or ſuch obſervations as they naturally ſuggeſt ; yet I was ſenſible 
before I wrote it, that I could not eſcape the diſpleaſure of three forts 
of perſons: ſuch as have reſolv'd to be angry at whatever I do; ſuch as 
neither rightly underſtand what is written by me nor any body elſe; and 
thoſe who, without any particular ſpite againſt an Author, yet tdgetꝶ 
nny will pretend to anſwer any book that makes a conſiderable figurg. 
| Thertore I find my ſelf oblig'd beforehand to diſclaim all explanations 
made of my meaning, beyond what is warranted by the expreſs words 
of my Book; having conſtantly indeavor'd not only to write intelli- 
#ibly, but fo as that none can poſſibly miſunderſtand me. I renounce 
all the deſigns that may be imputed to me by ſuch as are fo far from 
being admitted into my ſecret, that they were never in my company; 
but I ſpecially diſown whatever is faid by thoſe who firſt preſume to 
divine my thoughts, and then to vent their own raſh conjectures as my 
undoubted opinions. I light their artifice who, when unable to object 
againſt the point in queſtion, labor to ingage their Adverſary in matters 
wholly befides the purpoſe; and when their Evaſions haveno betterfor- 
tune than their Attacks, fall to railing againſt his Perſon, becauſe they 
cannot confute his Arguments. Iam as much above the malice of ſom, 
as they are below my reſentments; and I wou'd at any time chuſe to 
be rather the object of their Envy than of their Favor: but as I am far 
from thinking my ſelf exemt from all the indiſctetions of Youth, or the 
frailtys of human Nature; fo Iam not conſcious of entertaining higher 
thoughts of my own performances than are becoming, or meaner of other 
mens than they deſerve. I know that to enterprize any thing out of the 
common road is to undergo undoubted envy or peril; and that he, who is 
not beforehand reſoly'd to bear oppofition, will never do any great or be- 
neficial exploit: yet tis no ſmall incouragement to me, that from the be- 
ginning of the world to this time not a ſingle inſtance can be produc d of 
one who either was or would be eminent, but he met with Enemys to 
his · perſon and fame. Notwithſtanding this conſideration be juſt, yet if I 
write any thing hereafter (either as oblig'd by Duty, or to amuze idle 
time) I have determin'd it ſhall not concern perſonal diſputes, or the 
narrow intereſts of jarring Factions, but ſomthing of univerſal benefit, 
and which all ſides may indifferently read. Without fuch provocations 
as no man ought to indure, this is my fix d reſolution z and J particular- 
ly defire that none may blame me for acting otherwiſe, who force me 
to do ſo themſelves. I ſhall never be wanting to my own defence, 
when. either the Cauſe or the Aggreſſor deſerves it: for as to thoſe 
Authors who conceal their names, if they write matters of fa& 'tis a 
ſign they cannot make them good; and all men are agreed to reject 
their Teſtimony, except ſuch as reſolve to deny others common juſtice: 
but the ill opinion of theſe prejudic'd perſons can no more injure any 
man, 
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"8 who (as I am told) are made to believe that 


a friend to all mankind. 
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_—- 0 than their good opinion will do him honor. Beſides other reaſons 
of mentioning my ſupposd deſigns, one is to diſabuſe ſeycral people 


in the Hiſtory of SocR A- 


*K 7x51 draw a Parallel between that Philoſopher and K- CH 4 
This is a moſt ſcandalous and unchriſtian calumny, * * = 
1 appear to the world whenever the Book it ſelf is publiſh d: for * 
have bin ſom time about it, I freely avow; yet not in the manner * 
officious Informers report, but as becoms a diſintereſted Hiſtorian, an 
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y 5 ERE lieth Sir James Harrington of 


Iron Kt. with (a) 2 his Wife, 
V˙O Daughter to Sir William S147 
vrhom he had 18 Children, wherof three 


ey Kt. by 
Sons and 8 Daughters marry'd as follows. 


one of the Coheirs of Robert Sapcotes Elqz 


I The eldeſt Daughter, Elizabetb, was mar- 


ried to Sir Edward NN Kt. The 
24, Frances, to Sir William (f) Lee Kt. The 


y of the Dukes of 


| Edward (b) Dimmock Kt. The 5th, Mary, 
to Sir Edward (i) Wing field Kt. The 67h, 


Maball, to Sir Andrew (k) Noell Kt. The 

vb, Sarah, was marry'd to the Lord Haft- 
"XX 22gs, Heir to the Earl of Huntingdon. The 
68%, eee Y to the Lord Dudley of 
2 1 | | 


Dudley Ca 

THE ſame Sir James and Lucy were 
marry'd fifty years : She died firſt, in the 
72d year of her Age; he ſhortly after yielded 
tq Nature, being 80 years old, in the year 
of our Lord 1591, and of Queen Eliza- 
beth's Reign 34. their Son Fames being 
made fole Executor to them both ; who, 


that he might as well perform to his Parents 
their Rites, as leave a Teſtimony of his 


dedicated this Monument to their eternal 
Memory, : | 


E 


X THE eldeſt Son, 1 05 Jobn, marry'd 
the Heireſs of Robert Keylwoy Surveyor, of 
the Court of Wards and Liverys. The 2d 

Son, Sir (c) Henry, took to Wife one of the 
cCoheirs of Francis Agar, one of his Majeſty's 

Privy Council in Treland. The 3d 80 n, 
James (d) Harrington Eſq; had to Wife 


= | 34, Mar, gar et, to Don (a) Bonito de 2 
of Spain, of the Fami 6 
=X Franta/quo. The 4th, Katherine, to Sir 


own Piety to Poſterity, hath erected and 


— —_ Rr. 


TE The Inſcription on the Monument of Sir- James HarRING- 
= + row and his three Sons, at Exton in Rutlandſhire. * 


(a) And Siſter to Sir Philip Sidney Kt. 
(3) Who was afterwards created Ld Har- 
rington, and his Lady was Governeſs to the 
Queen of Bohemia. His Family is extinct as 
to Heirs Male: One of his Daughters was 
marry'd to the Earl of Bedford, and was 
Groom of the Stole to Q. Ann. The other 
was marry'd to a Scotch Lord whoſe name 
was Lord Brace Earl of Elgin; his Grand- 


: fon now Lord Ailsbury. 


(e) Who happen'd to be Preſylent of Ire- 

land; and from him deſtended my Lady 

Fretchavi's Father, my Lady Moriſon, and 

my Lord Falkland's Lady. 

(ad) Aſterwards Baronet: To him were 
born Sir Edward Harrington, Sir Sapcotes 
1 and Mr. John Harrington; who 

had Iſſue both Sons and Daughters. 

(e) Who was Father to the Lord Monta- 


. gue, the Earl of Manchefter, and Lord Privy 


al; and Sir Sianey Montague, who was 
afterwards created Earl of Sandwich; and to 
the Earl of Rutland's Lady, and Judg Mon- 
r ⸗ĩ ˙ 1 44551 
I/) Who was afterwards created Lord 
Chithefter and Earl of Dunſmore; and mar- 


a a one of his Daughters to the Earl of 


Southamton, by whom he had the preſent 
Lady Northumberland, And his other 
Daughter marry'd her ſelf to Col. Villers, 
and is now Governeſs to the Lady Mary 
the Duke of York's eldeſt Daughter. 


) Which Dukedom afterwards fell to 


| Baus and by this NY, be had one ſole 
; WW 


ghter and Heir, is faid to have 
marry'd the Duke of Ferio, and by him to 


have had one 8 ter, who is marry'd to 
a King of Portugal. 5 85 


(bh) Of Lincolfhire, the King's Standard- 

(i) An antient noble Family in Kent. 

(4). Now Lord Cambden, Owner of the 
place where this Monument is. 
(/) One of whoſe Daughters marry'd the 
Earl of Hume in Scotland, and had by him 
two Daughters; one married my Lord Mor- 
rice, and the other my Lord Maitland now 
Duke of Lauderdale. The other Daughter 
of my Lady Dudley was Heir to the Honour 


of Dudley Caſtle; of whoſe Iſſue by the 


Mother's fide is the preſent Lord Dudley. 
| e 
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An Imperfe& Treatiſe written by Jauss HARRN Gro 


during his ſickneſs, to prove againſt his Doctors that the 


Notions he had of his own Diſtemper were not, as they 
alleg'd, Hypochondriac Whimſys or Delirious Fancys. 


The PREFACE. 


IN zin about nine months, ſom ſay in a Diſeaſe, Tina 
: Cure, I have bin the wonder of Phyſicians, and they mine; not but 


that we might have bin reconcild, for Books (1 grant) if they keep cloſe 
to Nature muſt be good ones, py I deny that Nature is bound to Books, I 


am no ſtudy d Naturaliſt, having long ſince given over that Philoſophy as 
inſcrutablè and incertain: for thus I thought with myſelf; © Nature, to 


am it is given to work as it were under a Veil or behind the Curtain, 
&« 7s the Art of God: now if there be Arts of Men who have wrought open- 
« by enough to the underſtanding (for example that of TITIAN) ne- 


ce vertheleſs whoſe excellency T Jhall never reach; How ſhall I thus, flicking 


* 


in the Bark at the Arts of Men, be able to look thence to the Roots, or 
dive into the Abyſs of things in the Art of God? And nevertheleſs, Si 
placidum caput undis extulerit, ſhould Nature afford me a ſight of her, 
T do not think ſo meanly of myſelf but that T would know her as ſoon as ano- 


c 


A 


ther, tho more learned man. Laying therfore Arts wholly, and Books almoſt 


all aſide, I ſhall truly deliver to the world how T felt and ſaw Nature; that 


16, how ſhe came firſt into my ſenſes, and by the ſenſes into my underſtand- 
ing. Yet for the ſakeof my Readers, and alſo for my own, T muſt invert the 
order of my Diſcourſe; For theirs, becauſe, till I can ſpeak to men that have 


had the ſame Senſations with my ſelf, I muſt ſpeak to fuch as have alike 


underſtanding with others: For my own, becauſe, being like in this Diſ- 


courſe to be the Monky that play d at Cheſs with his Maſter, Thave need of ſom 


Cuſhion on my head, that being in all I have ſpoken hitherto more laid at 
than my Reaſon. My Diſcourſe then is to con(ift of two parts: the firſt, in 
which I appeal to his underſtanding who will uſe his Reaſon, is a Platform of 
Nature drawn out into certain Aphoriſms; and the ſecond, in which Tfhall 
appeal to his ſenſes who in a Diſeaſe very common will make farther trial, 


is a Narrative of my Cafe. 


— 


A Platform or Scheme of Nature. 


1. A TATURE is the Fiat, the Breath, and in the whole Sphere 


of her activity the very Word of God. 1 
2. SHE is a Spirit, that fame Spirit of God which in the begin- 


ning mov d upon the Waters, his plaſtic Virtue, the Advepuus # diamda- 


Sid, Evepye i F. 5 
3. SHE is the Providence of God in his Government of the things 
of this world, even that Providence of which it is ſaid, that without 

it a Sparrow cannot fall to the ground, Mat. 10. 29. TITER 
2 4. SHE 


JAMES HARRINGTON, 
4. SHE is the Anima Mundi, or Soul of the World 
Principio Cælum, ac Terras, campoſque liquentes, 
Lucentemque glabum Lune, Titaniaque aſtra 
SpPIRITUS ins alit, totamque effuſa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno ſe corpore miſcet. 
Indo hominum fecudumgue genus, vitæque volantum, 
It que marmoreo fort monſtra ſub equore pont us. 
 Teneus of ollis vigor, & cœleſtis Origo | 
Seminibus, quantum non :xia corpora tardant, 
Terrenique bebetant artus, moribundaque membra. = 
Hinc metuunt, cupiuntque, dolent, gaudentque, neque auras 
 Diſpictunt clauſe tentbris & carcere cœto. Virgil. An. I. 6. 


5. SHE is infallible: for the Law of an infallible Lawgiver muſt 
needs be infallible, and Nature is the Law as well as the Art of God. 
6. T HO Nature be not fallible, yet ſhe is limited, and can do no- 
thing above her matter; therfore no Miracles are to be expected from 
5. AS Defects, Redundancys, or ſuch other rude qualitys of mat- 
© ter, ought not to be attributed to the Artificer or his Art; ſo nei- 
ther is Nature, or the Art of God, to be charg'd with Monſters or 
XX imperfections, the things ſo reputed being the regular Effects both of 
"© the Matter and the Art that forms it. | 
238i. NATURE is not only a Spirit, but is, furniſh'd, or rather fur- 
EE niſhes her ſelf with innumerable miniſterial Spirits, by which ſhe ope- 


rats on her whole matter, as the Univerſe; or on the ſeparat parts, as 

man's Body. 8 F | | 

9. THESE miniſterial Spirits are certain Æthereal Particles in- 

viſibly mix'd with elementary Matter ; they work ordinarily unſeen 
or unfelt, and may be call'd Animal Spirits. 7 


00. AS in ſound Bodys there muſt needs be. GOOD SPIRITS 
XX managing the Oeconomy of Health; ſo in unſound Bodies, as in chro- 


Se It 


nical Diſcaſes, there muſt needs be EVIL SPIRITS managing the 
Occonomy of Diſtempers. | 


* 


dy, are good or evil Spirits, according to the Matter wherin and 
ﬀX wherof they are generated, ad Av, 

12. WHAT is a good Spirit to one Creature, is evil to another, 

as the food of ſom Beaſts is poiſon to man; whence the gentleneſs of 

the Dove, and the fierceneſs of the Hauk. . 

13. BETWEEN the Animal Spirits of the whole or Univerſe, 
and of the parts, as of man's Body, there is an intercourſe or coopera- 
tion which preſerves the common order of Nature unſeen; and in ſom 
things often foretels or diſcovers it, which is what we call Preſages , 
Sigus, and Prodigys. 

14. THE work of good Spirits, as Health for example, is ſelici- 
tous, and as it were angelical; and that of evil Spirits, as in diſeaſes, 
is noxious, and as it were diabolical, a ſort of faſcination or witchcraft. 

15. ALL Fermentation is caus d by unlocking, unbinding, or let- 
ting laoſe of Spirits; as all Attenuation is occaſion d by ſtirring, work- 
ng, or provoking of Spirits; and all Tranſpiration by the emiſſion or 
ſending abroad of Spirits. 

16. NOTHING in Nature is annihilated or loſt, and therfore 
whatever is tranſpir'd, is receiv'd and put to ſom uſe. by the Spirits of 
the Univerſe. 17.SCARCE 


11. ANIMAL Spirits, whether in the Univerſe, or in man's Bo- 


xl 


. „ 

17. SCARCE any man but at ſom time or other has felt ſuch 4 
motion as Country people call the L:feblood; if in his Ey, perhaps 
there has flown out ſomthing like a duſky cloud, which is a tranſpira- 
tion or emiſſion of Spirits, perhaps as it were a flaſh of Fire, which 
alſo was an emiſſion of Spirits ; but differenc'd according to'the matter 
wherin and wherof they were wrought, as Choler, &c, - 

18. ANIMAL Spirits are ordinarily emitted ſtreaking them- 
ſelves into various figures, anſwerable to little arms or hands, by which 
they work out the matter by Tranſpiration, no otherwiſe than th 

unlock'd it, and wrought it up in the body by attenuation, that is, by 
manufacture: for theſe operations are perfectly mechanical, and down- 
right handy work as any in our ſhops or Workhouſes. 

19. IF we find Nature in her operations not only uſing hands, but 
likewiſe ſomthing analogous to any Art, Tool, Engin, or Inſtrument 
which we have or uſe, it cannot be ſaid that Nature had theſe things of 
men, becauſe we know that men muſt have theſe things of Nature. 

20. IN Attenuation and Tranſpiration, where the matter of the 
Diſeaſe is not only copious but inveterat, the Work will not as I ma 
fay be inarticulat, as in the trembling call'd the Lifeblood ; but articu- 
lat, and obviouſly ſo to the ſenſe of the Patient by immediat ſtrokes of 
the Humor upon his Organs, which ſometimes may be ſtrong enough 
(tho not ordinarily) to reach another's. x 2 

21. NATURE can work no otherwiſe than as God taught her, 
nor any man than as ſhe taught him. 

22. WHEN TI ſee a curious piece from the hands of an Appren- 
tice, I cannot imagin that his Maſter was a bungler, or that he wrought 
not after the ſame manner as his Servant learn'd of him ; which I ap- 


24. IF any man can ſhew why theſe things are not thus, or that 
they may be otherwiſe, then I have don, and there is ſaid in this part 
already more than enough; but if they can neither ſhew that theſe 
things are not thus, nor . how they ſhould be otherwiſe, then ſo 


*'TISa roy ji pitys that we have not this Narrative, to which ng 
doubt he apply d theſe Principles, and thence form d the ſlate of his 
Diftemper. But the Manuſcript containing no more, ue ma 
however evidently conclude that the Writer FA it was not fo great 
diforder'd in his thoughts, which are for the moſt part very juſt, 
and all as cloſe and coherent as any man's, 


THE 


ply to God and Nature. | WD >. 
23. PHYSICIANS ſomtimes take the PRUDEnce of Nature 
for the PyrENsY of the Patient. Te | 


far I ſtand my ground, and am now arm'd for my Narrative Cap à po. 


N44 
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Advertiſement to the Reaper *n 


PHE Re putation of Mr. HaxRINGToN's Writing is ſo well 
etablilh d, that nothing more is neceſſary than to acquaint the 1 
Reader, that no Expence nor Care have been ſpared to make the OE 
preſent Edition as compleat as poſſible. It contains the whole of 2M 
Mr. Tor. AN D's Edition, which was become extremely ſcarce, and 
fold at a very high Price. To. this are added the ſeveral political 
Pieces of our Author, which Mr. Tol Ax p thought proper to omit 
in his Edition ; a Liberty, which few Readers will excuſe. Moſt 
1 at of theſe Pieces were republiſh'd by Mr. HazrinGToN at London, 

W. 0 in one Volume in Quarto, in 1660, under the general Title of Poli 
bk NOT lr tical Diſcourſes, tending to the Introduttion Us a free and equal Com- 
e monwealth in England. 


Lal Fa I take this opportunity of acknowledging my Obligation to the 
bore | Rev. Mr. Thomas BIRCH F. R. S. for obliging the Publick with 
Wk the Political Diſcourſes above-mentioned, 
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nen, than the reciprocal wviolences of the Underſlanding and 
e Will; or, to ſpeak plainly, the Paſſion of the one and 
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Blindneſs of the other: Since ſom by chance or intereſt take up Princi- 


ples which they force the Underflanding by ſtrain d Arguments to main- 
tain ; others by the habit of ſom Opinion ſo bewitch the Will into con- 
federacy, that they can never wp it, even after confutation. To remedy 
this Diſorder, fince I had reſolv d with my felf to ſay ſomthing to this 
Point (which tho it be but as a ſmall Wyre, yet the great weight of civil. N. 
licity lys upon it) I know no better Method than to take the Scales from thy 


Eys of the Underſtanding, and to ſhew the Will how better to bring abo 7 | 


her great Defign of Good, And in the profecution of this, I would 


ſfhirmiſh with every Argument, which had been a thing of immenſe ſla very, 
and not for every Ey; but I choſe rather to ſtriłe at the Foundations, that 
the Underſlanding might Iq its Paſſion, and more freely: conſider upon 


aohat Quicxſands they lay. And in this Tneeded not to be pojitive, becauſe 


J undertake a Task in which moſt Men are commonly ſucceſsful, that is, to 
ſupport Error rather than to aſſert Truth. Hence I confider Kingſhip. 


imply, not troubling my ſelf to maintain any other Form, or to confider 
Oaths, Ends, Changes of Government, or the particular Neceſſity or Rea- 


ſons of Safety: they being diſtinct Confiderations and Subjects by them- 


RE is nothing that has more confounded Kenwlee among 


ſelves. Now if this negative Method ſatisfys not, Iſee no ſuch great cauſe to 
be diſcourag d; for, T confeſs, 1 do not perceive it ſo eaſy a thing to diſcover 


an Error; and Thad rather tell a Man he was out of the way, than byen- 
deavoring to bring bim to the end of his Fourny, lead him further about. 


And it is my opinion, that as Scepticiſin is not only uſeleſs, but dangerous; if 


in ſetting our Thoughts in a poſture of Defence, it makes us abſolutely 
wavering and incredulous: yet had I rather be ſceptical in my Opinion, than 


maintain it upon grounds taken upon truſt, and not demonſtrated. 
THE Second Part is merely an inſtance accommodated to the Arguments 


of the Firſt, wherin I would not be underſtood to be a Writer of an Epi- 


tome (for I have other Imployments for my Time and Thoughts, and thoſe 


nobler too) but to ſet down a true Series by way of Example ; and therfore 
T was only to note Acceſſes to Government, and Receſſes from it, with the 
Effects proceding from the Perſons of Governors. And here as I needed 


not much trouble Chronology : So left it might be a bare Sceleton, Iſprink- 
led ſom Obſervations that came to hand, and feem to afford either Plea- 


jure or Uſe. Thus much, left I might be miſunderſtood, Ithought neceſſary 


to premiſe, 
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HAVE often thought it ſtrange, that among all the Govern- 
ments, either paſt or preſent, the Monarchical ſhould: fo far in 
Extent and Number excede the Popular, as that they could never 
yet com into compariſon. I could never be perſuaded but it was 

more happy for a People to be diſpos d of by a number of Perſons joint- 
ly intereſted and concern'd with them, than to be number'd as the 
Herd and Inheritance of One, to whoſe Luſt and Madneſs they were 
abſolutely ſubject; and that any Man of the weakeſt Reaſon and 
Generoſity would not rather chuſe for his Habitation that ſpot of Earth 
where there was acceſs to Honor by Virtue, and no Worth could be 
excluded, rather than that where all Advancement ſhould procede 
from the Will of one ſcarcely hearing and ſeeing with his own Organs, 
and gain'd for the moſt part by means leud and indirect : and all this 
in the end to amount to nothing elſe but a more ſplendid and dange- 
rous Slavery, To clear this Point, I conſider'd how inſcrutably Pro- 
vidence carrys on the turns and ftops of all Governments, ſo that moſt 
People rather found than made them. The Conſtitutions of Men, 

_ ſ{om not fit to be Maſters of their Liberty, ſom not capable, ſom not 
1 willing; the Ambition of ſettled Tyrants, who breaking their own 
| Bonds have brought in violent Alterations ; and laſtly, civil Diſcord, 
have either corrupted or alter d better Settlements. _ 

BUT theſe are Obſervations rather than Arguments, and relate to 
Fact rather than Reaſon. That which aſtoniſh'd me moſt was to ſee 
thoſe of this Heroic and Learn'd Age, not only not riſing to Thoughts 
of Liberty, but inſtead thereof fooliſhly turning their Wits and Swords 
againſt themſelves in the maintenance of them whoſe Slaves they are: 
and indeed they can be no weak Cauſes that produce ſo long and ſettled 
a Diſtemper ; tho ſom of thoſe I mention'd, if not moſt of them, are 
the true ones. | OW 

HE knows nothing that knows not how ſuperſtitiouſly the genera- 
lity of Mankind is given to retain Traditions, and how pertinacious 
they are in the maintenance of their firſt Prejudices, inſomuch that a 
Diſcovery or more refin'd Reaſon is as inſupportable to them, as the 
Sun is to an Ey newly brought out of Darkneſs. Hence Opiniative- 
neſs (which is commonly proportion'd to their Ignorance) and a ge- 
nerous Obſtinacy ſomtimes to Death and Ruin. So that it is no won- 
der if we ſee many Gentlemen, whoſe Education inabled them only 
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either not daring, or unwilling to be happy: ſom looking no further = 


Titles into Pulpits, now amuzing the People with Pomps and Shews, 


their Miniſters (which they part with as indifferently as their Robes) 1 oF 
to the Rage and Fury of the People; ſo that they are commanded and x: 


| The Grounds and OY 
to uſe their Senſes and firſt Thoughts, ſo dazled with the Splendot 
of a Court, prepoſſeſt with the Affection of a Prince, or bewitch'd 
with ſom ſubdolous Favor, that they chuſe rather any hazard than 
the Inchantment ſhould be diſſolv d. Others, perhaps a degree a- 
bove theſe, yet in reſpect of ſome Title ſtuck upon the Family (which 
has bin as fortunat a Myſtery of Kingcraft as any other) or in reve. 
rence to ſom glorious former Atchievements (minding not that in all 
theſe caſes the People are the only effective means, and the King only 1 
imaginary) think they ſhould degenerat from Bravery in brin- 
ing on a Change. Others are witheld by Sloth and Timorouſneſs, 


than their privat Welfare, indifferent at the multiplication of public 
Evils ; others (and theſe the worſt of all) out of a pravity of Na- © 
ture ſacrificing to their Ambition and Avarice, and in order to that, 
following any Power, concurring with any Machinations, and ſu 

porting their Authors: while Princes themſelves (train'd up in theſe 
Arts, or receiving them by Tradition) know how 'to wind all their 
humours to their own advantage, now foiſting the Divinity of their 


now diverting their hot Spirits to ſom unprofitable foren War (mak- Y NM 
ing way to their accurs'd ends of Revenge or Glory, with the effufiin = 
of that Blood which ſhould be as dear to them as their own) now 

{ſtroking the People with ſom feeble but inforc'd Law, for which not- 
withſtanding they will be paid (and 'tis obſerv'd, the moſt notorious 
Tyrants have taken this Courſe) now giving up the eminenteſt f 


condemn'd by the fame Mouth, and the credulous and ignorant, be: 
lieving their King divinely ſet over them, -fit ſtill, and by degrees grow 
into Quiet and Admiration, eſpecially if lull'd afleep with ſom ſmall ü 
continuance of Peace (be it never ſo injuſt, unſound, or dangerous) 
as if the Body Politic could not languiſh of an internal Diſeaſe, tho its 
Complexion be freſh and chearful. 50 
THOSE are the Reaſons which (if Ic 


nds aright) have ſtu- 


pify'd the leſs knowing part of Mankind. Now, how the more „ 


ſearching part have ſo odly miſcarry'd, will fall under conſideration, an 
FIRST then, we need not take the pains to demonſtrat how eaſy Mm 
a thing it is for men of Acuteneſs, not converſant in Civil Affairs, not ü 
only to miſchrry in the Apprehenſion, but even in their Judgment of 1 
them: for they, inſtead of bringing the Series and Reaſon of things 
into Rule and Method, uſe on the contrary to meaſure them by their 
own preſuppos'd Speculation ; and by that means becom incapable of 
weighing rightly the various Incidences and Circumſtances of Buſineſs. 
For it is to be obſerv'd, that the Theorems of no Art or Profeſſion are 
either more eaſily found, or of more difficult practice than thoſe of 
Policy; ſo that it is no wonder if Men merely contemplative, fail fo 
oft in the very laying of Grounds, as we ſhall anon inſtance, Now 
how fruitful Daintys Error and Abſurdity are, we all know. Bat 
more eſpecially the Contentions of contemplative Men are moſt nu- 
merous, various, and endleſs ; for wrangling is with them an Art, 
and they are indu'd with that ungenerousShame, never to acknowledge 
their Miſtakes. Moreover, their Principles are moſt times ill-grounded, 
and it is to be fear'd that in their Superſtructures they as often 9 in 
| eir 
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Kings as the Types of Divinity, and vainly laviſhes, ſom. Metaphyſficg, . 


to prove that all things have a natural tendency to Oneneſs; nay, the 
itch of ſom merry Wits has carry d them to run over moſt of the Pi- 


vine Attributes (as ſom Engliſh Lawyers bave talk d of the legal, 1 


mult ſay phantaſtical Ubiquity and Omniſcience of our Kings, tho We 
ſee the conttary; and ſom Civilians have ſaid much about the Empe- 
ror before them) wheras they ſhould conſider, that the immenſe Sim 
plicity of God flows out in its ſeveral Operations with ineffable variety, 
God being every where and the ſame, or, as the Plataniſts ſay, a Cen. 
ter in every part of its Circle, a Spirit without Quantity, Diſtance, and 
Comprehenſion; wheras Man is a determinat narrow Being, who do- 
ing one thing, ceaſes to do another, and thinking of one thing is ford 
to quit his former thought, Now how fit he is to be a Shadow of this 


Archetype, let any judg, unleſs he could be refin d from his Corparei, , 
ty, and inlarg'd into a proportionable Immenſity. 1 Beſides, 1 know.,. 


not whether it be ſafe to think or no, That as God, who, for the moſt 


part, indues Men with Gifts ſutable to the places to which he calls them, 


would in ſom meaſure pour out his Spirit proportionat to theſe Men, 
wheras moſt commonly we find them, notwithſtanding their extra- 
ordinary advantages of Society, Education, and Buſineſs as weak Men 
as any other: and good Princes being ſway d by the Advice of Men, 
good and wiſe, and the bad ſeduc'd by Men of their own Inclinationg, . 
what are all Monarchys but in reality Optimacys ? for a few only eſ- 


ſentially govern under the name of one, who is utterly as unable as the 


meaneſt of thoſe over whom he claims Supertority., 


THE ſecond Fallacy is this, That Men, while they labor thus to 
ſupport Monarchy, tell us not what kind of Monarchy it is, and con- 
ſequently gain nothing, tho we ſhould grant them the former Propo- 

ſition be true. For what does it avail to tell me of the Title of ſuch. 
a Prince, if I know not by what Title he holds? Grant it were viſible, 
to me that ſuch a Man was mark'd out by Providence to be my Gover- 
nor, yet if I cannot tell what kind of one, whether abſolute, mixt, 
limited, merely executive, or only firſt in order, how ſhall I know to 
direct my Obedience? If he be abſolute, my very natural Liberty is 


taken away from me; nor do know any Power that can make an 
Man ſuch, the Scripture ſetting juſt limitations and reſtrictions to all 


Governors. If mixt and limited, I muſt know the due Temper and 


Bounds whereby he is to rule, or elſe he may uſurp or be miſtaken, and 
I oppreſt or injur'd. If executive, the Power fundamentally reſid 


not in him, but in the Great Council, or them intruſted by the People; 
then I adore onlya Shadow. Now if any Prince of Europe can really. 


clear up theſe Miſts, and ſhew the Lines of his Government drawn fair- 


ly, and his Charter whole and authentic, like that of Venice and anti- 


ent Rome, for my part, T'll be the firſt man ſhall ſwear him Allegiance, 


and the laſt that will preſerve him. But you will find that they will 


tell you in general about their Office, and in particular of their Claims 
of Succeſſion, Inheritance, and Anceſtors; when look but three or four 
Storys back, and you will meet either ſom ſavage unnatural Intruſion, 
diſguiz'd under ſom forc'd Title or chimerical Cognation, or elſe ſom . 
violent Alteration, or poſſibly ſom ſlender Oath or Articles, hardly ex- 


torted and imperfectly kept. Now if any man that will but run over 


theſe Rules, and apply them to any Hiſtory whatever (as we ſhall ex. 
emplify in that of Scotland, upon which for the preſent we have pitcht) 
and 
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4 | Reaſons of Monarchy. 
- Und not find moſt Titles ambiguous, the Effects of former Monarchys 
three good ones, but things merely ſtrugling to maintain their Titles 
5 Pad domeſtic Intereſt?) ruinous to the People, who for the moſt part 
ronſider them no otherwiſe than as to be reſcu'd from violent Con ſi⸗ 
Jon, not as they conduce to the poſitive Happineſs of a civil Life; Iſay, 
1 this will be found to be true, or my ſmall Converſation in Books is 
xtremely falſe, And truly I conceive reading of Hiſtory to be the 
noſt rational Courſe to ſet any Judgment right, becauſe it inſtructs by 


roeations, and not blindly gropes after Notions and Cauſes, which to 
im are tantum non inferatabile 3 but of that anon. A vain Miſtake 
onder this Topic has bin an erroneous compariſon and application of 
matters Civil and Military; for Men obſerving that mixt Councils a- 
W bout Generals, Plurality, Equality of Commands, frequent and ſud- 
den Military Alterations, have brought no ſmall Diſtempers and Dangers 
to ſeveral Governments and Attemts; therefore they preſently con- 


Is =. be 
8 1 3 
1 


band for preventing the like Diſturbanccs. But here they are deceiv'd ; 
Civil matters conſiſt in long debate, great conſideration, patient ex- 
pectation, and wary foreſight, which is better to be found ina number 
of choiceexperienc'd Heads, than in one ſingle Perſon, whoſe Youth 
| and Vigor of Spirit inables him rather to Action, and fills him with 
that noble Temerity which is commonly ſo happy in Martial Affairs; 
chat muſt be guided always to improve Occaſions, which are ſeldom to 
be found again, and, which miſtaken, are to be ſcarcely amended. 
Beſides, the Ferocity of daring Spirits can hardly be bounded while 
they ſtand level; fo that it is no wonder if they extinguiſh all Emula- 
tions by putting the Power into the hands of one, wheras in a Com- 
RE monwealth it is quite otherwiſe: and Factions (unleſs they be cruelly 
exorbitant) do but poiſe and balance one another; and many times, 


to the Government. That ſlender conceit, that Nature ſeems to dreſs 
out a Principality in moſt of her works, as among Birds, Bees, c. is 
ſo ſlender indeed (in regard they are no more Chiefs than what they 
fancy them, but all their Prepotency is merely predatory or oppreſſive; 
and even Lions, Elephants, Crocodils and Eagles, have ſmall incon- 
ſiderable Enemys, of which they ſtand in fear, and by which they are 
often ruin d) that the Recital confutes it; and if it were ſo, yet unleſs 
they could prove their One Man to be as much more excellent than the 
reſt as thoſe are, and that ſolely too, I ſee not what it would advantage 
them, ſince to comply with the deſign of Nature in one, they would 
contradict it in others, where ſhe is equally concern'd. But theſe Phi- 
lological and Rhetorical Arguments h 

verer Piſquiſition of Reaſon, and prepoſleſs'd the more eaſy minds 
with Notions ſo much harder to be laid aſide, as they are more erro- 


N 


) 


neous and pleaſing. 5 | 
THESE are the fundamental Errors that have miſled the Judg- 


ment; now thoſe which have miſguided the Conſcience, have princi- 
pally proceded from the Miſinterpretation of Scripture ; and therfore 
ſeeming Sacred, have bin leſs examin'd and doubted, as carrying the 
moſt Authority. Thus in the Old Teſtament, there being ſuch fre- 
quent mention of Kings, which notwithſtanding were given in Wrath, 
2 9 they 


== (for where, in a Catalogue of forty Kings, can you almoſt ſhew me 


xperience and Effects, and grounds the Judgment upon material Ob- 


dude, that in Civils alſo it is the ſafeſt to continue a Command in one 


like the diſcord of Humors upon the natural Body, produce real good 


ave not a little hinder'd the ſe- 
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they ſuperſtitiouſly maintain not only the neceſſity, but even the im- 
punity of Kings ; wheras we know not their Powers and Limita- 
tions, and it is inconſequent to argue, That becauſe Fudea was (6 go- 
vern'd, we ſhould follow the fame Pattern, when we find neither 
Precept, Conſequence, nor Neceſſity convincing us. And it is mad 
neſs to think that while the Divine Spirit ſo freely and vehemently 
exclaims againſt the Iniquity of men, God would authorize it fo far 


as to leave it in them only unpuniſhable who ſhould exterminat and re- 


form it. As for the Antiquity from Ap Au, it is true, before his Fall 
his Dominion was large and wide, but it was over the Beaſts that after 
his Fall learn'd to rebel againſt him; and economically, not deſpo- 
tically, over his Wife and Children. But what is this to Civil G05 
vernment? In the New Teſtament . I the brieflier paſs over this 
head, in regard it has bin fo copiouſly treated upon by thoſe under 
whoſe Profeſſion it falls, and that it dos not immediatly conduce to 
my Deſign) the principal Argument has bin the meekneſs of CHR 
and his compliance with Civil Powers, which certainly, if he had bin 
diſpos'd to have refiſted, fay they, he could as eaſily have overthrown, 
as with a few Cords whip the Buyers and Sellers out of the Temple. 
But he, that was the Wiſdom of his Father, rather thought fit to build 
up his Kingdom (which is not earthly, nor known of earthly men) 
in Meekneſs and Obedience to Civil Powers, which are perpetually 
chang'd and hurry'd at the Will of the firſt Mover, otherwiſe he 
would never have concern'd himſelf ſo much in giving Dues to Cx- 
SAR, and to God what is God's; intimating the diſtinct Obedience 
owing by all men, as Chriſtians, and Citizens. When, granting Mo- 
narchy the moſt and only lawful Government, yet every one knows, 
that knows any thing of the Roman Story, that AuGusTus had no 


more Title to that Government, than to any of thoſe over whom he 


uſurp'd, and that his Acceſs to the Government was as fraudulent and 
violent as could be, Another Error is the miſtaking of the word 
* Powers, when it's clear the Scripture ſpeaks of it in a Latitude, as 
extending it to all ſorts of eſtabliſh'd Governments. © Now men have 
falſly pretended, that thoſe Powers were only meant of Kings; and 
what by an indiſcrete collation of the places of the Old, and violent 


_ wreſtings of others of the New Teſtament, they perfected the other 


grand Miſtake; which ſince it has bin already clear'd up, and as we faid 
is but collateral with us for the preſent, we ſhall no further mention it. 

AS for the alleg'd Examples and Speeches of the primitive Times, 
IT ſee not much in them conſiderable: for tho Inſurrections againſt 
Princes cannot be produc'd, or rather much is ſaid againſt them, yet 
we are to conſider, that the Goſpel of CHRISTH (which was at that 
time not much defil'd by the World) engages not to any Domina- 
tion, but (wholly taken up with its own Extacys, ſpiritual Delights 
and Expectations) neglects all other Affairs as ſtrange and dangerous. 
And moreover (tho I know what has bin faid to the contrary) 1 
cannot find, after well conſidering thoſe Ages, any probable ground 
how, if they would have rebel'd, they could have made any Head. 
They were indeed numerous, but then they had Legionarys among 
them; and who knows not what an ineffectual thing a People is (be 
it never ſo deſirous) when overaw'd by the Soldiery? And they were 
a People (as Greatneſs to God and Man is different) not conſiderable 
for their worldly Power (for how few eminent Commanders were 

: converted 


converted in the firſt Ages?) but out of his own mere choice, fo that 
it was not ſtrange. if they could not do much. For God, as he choſe 
the weakeſt means in planting the Goſpel, even Fiſhermen ; ſo in the 


primitive Propagation he call'd the weaker Men, tho Chri ianity af- 


terwards grew ample and auguſt, and Kings were proud to give their 
Names to SV e RCV 

As for the Fathers (ſuppoſing them free of their many Adultera- 
tions, Interpolations, and all thoſe Errors and Incertaintys which the 
proceſs of time and fraud of men has foiſted into them) they are to be 
accepted only as Witneſſes, not as Judges + that is to ſay, they may 
prove matter of Fact, but none of t eir words matter of Right ; eſpe- 
_ cially if we conſider their Writings, either Homilys, Commentarys, 
or Controverſys, which are ever directed to another end than this is; 
and they themſelves (men ſecluded from Buſineſs) are fo much more 
unable to judg and reſolve civil Controverſys, in regard the unhappi- 
neſs of the latter times has produc'd many Controverſys not known or 
thought of in their days, which not falling directly under their Pro- 


feſſion, cannot receive any Light or Authority oa. them, 
HAVING thus conſider d Ringſhip, and how well it has appear'd 
thro the falſe Lights of the Underſtanding, we ſhall now conſider, 
whether, taking it by it ſelf, its Foundations be laid upon a Cylinder 
or upon a Cube ; and this, I think, we are the likelieſt to do, if we 
conſider them in their Rights and Uſes, or, to ſpeak plainer, in their 
Legality and Policy; ſo that if we find that none of the ways of re- 
raining their Crowns can be authentic except one, and that one makes 
againſt them, we ſhall ſee we haye no juſt cauſes of blind Adoration 
or implicit Obligation to truckle under any of their Commands. And 
if again we diſcover that fort of Government it ſelf is not ſo profitable 
to the end of civil Happineſs, but rather diametrically oppoſit to it; 
vue may ſuppoſe that men are either ſtrangely obſtinat, or elſe they 
might eradicat an Error which not only offers ſo many Prejudices to 
their Underſtanding, but that has ſuch an evil Influence upon their 
external Welbeing. Mi „ do an al a 3 
WE have then to conſider, that for One man to rule over Many, 
there muſt neceſſarily be pretended ſome Right, tho it be but colora- 
ble; for either he muſt be choſen by the People as their Arbitrator 
and ſupreme Judg, or elſe he muſt by force of Arms invade them, and 
bring them to Obedience, which he by force preſerving for his Sons 
or Succeſſors, makes way for a third (han, which is Inheritance. A 
fourth ſome have invented, tho were it real, it is but a difference of 
the laſt, and I therfore ſhall mention it under that Head. But to the 
ST TT ESTES 5 3 
FIRST therfore Election, ſuppoſing the People, either finding 
themſelves unable to weild their own Happineſs, or for preventing of 
Diſorder, make choice of one Man to be ſet over them, it here in- 
ſtantly follows, that the Authority is in the People, and flowing from 
them; for Choice argues a Power, and being eſected a Subordination 
to it; in the end, I mean, tho not in every act. Now there is none 
choſen but for ſom End, or for ſom Intentions reciprocal betwixt both 
Partys; for otherwiſe ſuch a choice were but Dotage, and conſequent- 
ly invalid : Wherefore thus it will follow, that thoſe who pretend to 
King it upon this Topic, muſt either ſhew a formal Election (which 
I think many Kings are not able to do) or if he can ſhew one, pro- 
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either Party is relatively ty'd; and then if he dos any thing againſt the 


their Poſterity into an eternal Inconvenience (for any thing they know) 
of bad Governors. And if the People would neyer fo formally agree 


ry Pact expiring with the life of either. For my Father may leave me 


under the protection of the greater; but my natural Liberty, that is to 
ſay, to make my Life as juſtly happy and advantageous to me as I may, 


and names of Liberty, AS 


The Grounds and 


duce alſo the Conditions and Ends for which he was choſen, Now all 
parts being either implicit or explain'd, let him exhibit the Covenant; 
that it may be known whether he governs according to it or not] for 
if he tranſgreſſes, he forfeits, and the others are abſolv'd from their 
promis'd Obedience. If the Agreement be unwritten or. intentional, 


welfare of the People (nat Soverain Law and end of all Governments) 
the People may not only juſtly ſuppoſe the former Capitulation broken, 
but even endeavor, by what poſſible means they can, to reſtore them- 
ſelves to their former Rights: for why ſhould the making of a compact 
prejudice any when it is once broken? And here comes in another Fal- 
lacy, with which the Aſſertors of Royalty have fo flouriſh'd, that an 
Agreement between a People and one Man ſhould deſcend to his Poſte. 
rity ; wheras it is to be conſider d, that the People chuſing one man is 
commonly in conſideration of his Perſon and perſonal Merit; which not 
being the ſame in his Son (as commonly Familys in the Horizon are in 
the Meridian, the Founders being braver than any that follow after 
them) that very intent is fruſtrated and ceaſes; and the People provid- 
ing for the Happineſs of a few years, which are determinable with in- 
certainty of the latter part of the Life of one man, run themſelves and 


with him, that in regard of his Merits or felicity of Actions, his Son 
ſhould be receiv d in that place, yet would they not ſtand to it, that ve- 


notionally a Slave in a Tenure (a thing frequent with our Anceſtors) 
or as Civilians term it, a Feodary, with which I am content, in reſpec 
of the Advantage it brings me, or becauſe my own Eſtate is too little 
to be independent, and therfore I think it good prudence to be ſhelter'd 


he can no more give away from me than my Underſtanding or Eyſight: 
for theſe are Privileges with which God and Nature have indu'd me, 
and theſe I cannot be deny'd but by him that will alſo deny me a Being. 
But to go on, Suppoſe a ſecond Generation ſhould accept the Son, and a 
third a Grandſon, yet this confirms not a fourth; and the People very 
impoliticly ſtrengthen and confirm the Power by continuance, and in a 
manner with their own hands lay the Foundation of Abſoluteneſs ; 
their Governors themſelves growing in Intereſts, increaſing in Allian- 
ces and Forces: ſo it is very improbable but that within a little they 
grow too big and formidable, and leave nothing of Liberty except the 
Name, and (if they be leſs cunning) not that. A pertinent Example 
of this, and ſo near us that I cannot paſs it, we ſee in young ORANGE 
and the Low Countrys at this day, who continuing his Progenitors for 
their ſignal Services, and him for theirs, are now puniſh'd for their ge- 
nerous and indiſcrete rewarding of virtue, that their Liberty was lately 
almoſt blown up before they well perceiv'd it to be undermin'd,and they 
are now at charge to maintain their own Oppreſſion. As for that formal 
Election and Stipulation, who ſees not what a vain and ridiculous cheat 
it is, they coming with Swords in their hands to demand the Scepter of 
a weak and ſtupid multitude that appears only to gaze upon the Cere- 
monys, and whoſe refuſal were ineffectual? but it is a gracious piece of 
the Cabal of Tyranny to deceive the People with Shadows, Fantaſms, 
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As for thoſe that intrude by Force, they cannot certainly have the 
Forhead to infer any Right, they being but, as the Pirat faid to AL Ex- 
ANDER, public and more magnificent Robbers, Certainly theſe are 
the N1MRoDs, the great Hunters, God's Scourges, and the Burdens 
of the Earth; and whether they be Founders of Empires, or great 


Captains (as BoCCALIN diſtinguiſhes them) they ought rather to 


be remember'd with horror and deteſtation, than have that undue Re- 
verence with which they commonly meet. ot 

YET theſe are they that lay the Foundations of Succeſſion, and 
from theſe do the Succeſſors claim, and enjoy with the leſs reluctance, 
becauſe the regret of the Violences, and hate of the firſt daily wears 
out; whether it be by the continuance of Peace that charms men into 
a love of eaſe, or that the continuance of Slavery enfeebles their Minds, 
that they rather chuſe to look at their preſent Enjoyment than real 
Happineſs; ſo that it is not ſtrange if the Perſon of their Oppreſſor be- 


comes in time adorable, and he himſelf thinks that confirm'd and ju- 


ſtify d to him in proceſs of time, to which in the beginning he had no 
right. But if we conſider the buſineſs a little higher, we might find 
that ſince neither the People (as we have prov'd before) have power 
to make themſelves Vaſſals, and the Intruders themſelves cannot pre- 


tend any juſt Title; their Domination is merely illegal, and apt to be 


ſhaken off with the firſt conveniency, it being every whit as equitable; 
that theſe men ſhould be judg'd Enemys of Mankind, and condemn'd 
to die the death of Parricids for uſurping a power, as NERO for a+ 
buſing it. But I would fain aſk the Regious Defenders, by what Law 
they can maintain Governments to be inherent in one, and to be tranſ- 
mitted to his Ofspring ? If they ſay by the Law of God, I would de- 


mand again how they can make this Law appear to me? If they * 


that the Scripture contains the Right and facredneſs of Kings, I a 
them again, How they know that God extends that Privilege and Au- 
thority to this King? If they fay, that he is involv'd in the general 


Right, they do but run into a Circle ; unleſs they can ſhow me, that 


all his Approches to the Government were regular, and ſuch as God 
was pleas'd with, or elſe God had by ſom Sign and Wonder declar'd 
his approbation of him; for without theſe two, they muſt make God 
the Author of Evil, which is impious, and pretend his commiſſion 


for an unlawful Act; and by the fame right, any other (as a Tyrant, 


for example) may pretend it to an Action never ſo unjuſt, it being no 
inuſual thing to borrow the face of Divinity, even upon ſom foul Im- 
poſtures, as (to forbear further Inſtances) NumaA's Conference with 
A.GERIA, SC1IPIo's Retirement into the Capitol, and SERToR1us's 
white Hart. | CW 1 
Now if they pretend the Law of Nature, they muſt demonſtrat to 
us, both that ſhe endow'd men with inequal Freedom, and that ſhe 


ſhap'd out ſuch a Man to rule; whereas it appears on the contrary, that 


all men naturally are equal: for tho Nature with a noble Variety has 
made different the Features and Lineaments of men, yet as to Free- 
dom, till it be loſt by ſom external means, ſhe has made every one a- 
like, and given them the ſame Deſires. But ſuppoſe ſhe had intended 
ſuch a Family for Government, and had given them ſom illuſtrious 
Marks, as we read of ſom that had, whether by the imagination of 
their Mothers, or by Deceit; yet then would Nature fall into a double 
Irregularity, firſt in deſerting her Method of making all free, and ſe- 
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condly in making her general Work merely ſubſervient, and feconda. 
ry to her particular; which how contrary it is to that beautiful Har. 
mony of hers, I need not much inſiſt. Now if they fay, they are Fa- 
thers of the People, and for that reaſon they call themſelves the Heads, 
inferring the People to be no more than a Trunk, it's only metaphori- 
cal, and proves nothing : for they muſt remember, that ſince Father 
has a relation upon which it depends, and upon whoſe removal it ya. 
niches, they themſelves cannot bring any ſuch: for by phyſical pro- 
creation they will not offer it; and for metaphorical dependence, it 
will com to nothing, we ſeeing People languiſh when their Princes are 
fulleſt, and, like Leeches, rather willing to burſt than to' fall off; and 
on the contrary, the People upon the removal of a Prince cheerful and 
reliev'd. Now if there were ſo ſtrict a Union between theſe two, ſuch 
a Contrariety and Antipathy could never appear; for certainly when 
any two Perſons endeavour to gain ground one upon another, there is 
an Enmity, whatever is pretended. Befides, if theſe men' would be 
| Fathers, it were then their duty to do like F athers, which 1s to pro- 
' vide for, defend and cheriſh; wheras on the contrary, it is they them- 
„ ſelyes that eat the bread out of the mouths of their Children, and 


1 thro the groans of the Poor, And wheras Flattery has faid, that what 
1 they draw up in Vapors they ſend down in ſhowers, yet are we ſure 
mk that ſuch rains are for the moſt part unfruitful, if not ominous and in- 
| fectious. If they pretend the Law of Nations, it were well they would 


declare to us firſt what this Law is, and whether generally agreed on or 
no by Nations. If they ſay, yes, they muſt reſolve whether explicit- 
| ly or implicitly : if they ſay the former, let them produce them; if the 
| latter, they muſt demonſtrat, that all Nations are agreed in ſuch and 
ſuch Notions, and all men of theſe Nations, ſince every one muſt be 
of equal capacity: When on the contrary, tho the Underſtandings 
of moſt men, whom we know or have convers'd with, ſeem to agree 
in ſom general maxims, but unpoliſh'd, unnumbred,and unmethodiz'd, 
yet we ſee many Nations differing from us in many things, which 
= | we think clearly, fundamentally, and naturally true; neither do Cli- 
| mats and Education only ſo diverſify the Minds of men, but even their 
li vs Underſtandings, and the different ways of thinking ſo diſtinguiſh 
1 . even thoſe of one Country, that tho we may pleaſe our ſelves in think- 
ing that all mens thoughts follow the fantaſtical method of ours, yet we 
might find, if we were perfectly converſant with all men of the 
World, and well read in their Authors (as we are not with half of 
„ them, no, nor any one man with the twentieth part) that there are 
| ; ſcarce four or five Axioms, excepting as they make a part of the Law 
| 
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. | of nature, would be univerſally receiv d. Now (for I have bin the 
longer by reaſon that this imaginary Law has been ſo held up by the Ci- 
vilians, and made the ſubterfuge of ſo many conſiderable Diſputes) if 
it be ſo weak as that we can ſcarce tell whether it has a being or no, for 
even that which we account the moſt facred piece of it, the violation 
of public Meſſengers, the Tartar and Muſcovite, unleſs reſtrain'd by 
tear, break it every day. What then are the Arguments deduc'd from 
it? or if there were ſuch a Law, what would it avail ſuch a particular 
man ? for why ſhould other Nations impoſe a Governor where they 
are not concern d? And if they pretend this Law as to the preſerva- 
tion and impunity of their Perſons, the ſame Anſwer will ſerve again, 
with this addition, That they make an Offender incapable of puniſh- 
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Reaſons of Monarchy. 


ment, which is but to give them a Commiſſion to offend. No if 
they run upon that diſtinction of ſuſpending only, and not puniſhing 
(as if forſooth this kind of People muſt be preſerv'd, tho by the ruin 
of Mankind, to immediat Vengeance) then I ſay, That Suſpenſion 
is really a Puniſhment ; and if his Demerits can deſerve that, I fee not 
but that upon a proportionable Increaſe, they may deſerve Dethroni- 
ation or Death, as clearly as two and two make four, and four more 
make eight. If they allege poſitive or municipal Laws, and number 
Homages, they are not much the nearer, ſince that all ſuch Laws are 
but Rivulets and Branches of them we before examin'd ; and ſince we 
found that thoſe ſpeak ſo little in their favor, that which theſe do can- 
not ſignify much, eſpecially ſince Princes, who are ever watchful to 
improve all occaſions of this nature, can either by terror -or artifice 
draw Aſſemblys, or the major part of them, to their own Lure; nay, 
cven the worit of them have not forgot to be ſolicitous in this caſe. 
But it muſt be remark'd, That whatever poſitive Laws are repugnant 
to thoſe general ones, they are injurious, and ought to be repeal'd. 
And truly it is a ſad Obſervation, that as Monarchs grow, either out of 


the weakneſs of Government, and (as I may fay) its Pupilage, as 


RomuLus and THESEUS did at Rome and Athens, or elſe out of 


the diſeaſe or depravation of it, as CASAR again invaded Rome: ſo 


have the People bin never more fond of them, than when Manners 
were at the higheſt corruption, which ever gave acceſs of ſtrength to 
them; nor have they more diſtaſted them, than when their Spirits and 
Diſciplin were the moſt brave and heathful : ſo fatally diſagreeing are 


true Liberty, which is the very ſource of Virtue and Generofity, and 


the impotent Domination of a ſingle Tyrant, who commonly reigns 
by no other means than the Diſcords of braver Citizens, who can nei- 
ther indure Equality.or Superiority-among themſelves, and rather ad- 
mit a general Vaſſalage, than juſt Equality; or by the Vices of the 
baſer fort, which naturally reconcile them and Kings, and concern 
them both in a bad Example. But ſuppoſe Succeſſion à thing ſacred 
and inviolable, yet once break and interrupt it, it is little worth, either 
the Uſurper being to be acknowleg'd regular, or the whole Series 
daſh'd out of order. Nay, we ſee Aſpirers themſelves either ſo blinded 
with their Pretences, or with Animoſity, and fo crying up their own 
Titles, that it is almoſt impoſſible for any privat Judgment to do right 
in this caſe, themſelves thwarting one another; and it cannot be in the 
power of Nature that both ſhould be right. But who can inſtance one 
Monarch whoſe Crown is come to him by untainted Succeſſion ? and 
what Hiſtory will not confirm the Example I ſhall anon bring? Cer- 
tainly tho Succeſſion were a thing that had not ſo little reaſon and reali- 


ty, yet I ſee not why men ſhould with ſuch a ſtrange pertinacy defend 


it. Matters of Government ought to be manag'd by Prudence; but 


Succeſſion puts them into the hands of Fortune, when a Child incapa- 
ble or infirm, under the regiment of a Nurſe, muſt (poſſibly) be 


Supreme Governor, and thoſe whom either their Abilitys or Virtues 
fit for it, ſubordinat or laid aſide. But what if the Perſon whom ne- 
ceſſity has ſet at the ſtern be incapable, lunatic, weak, or vitious, is 
not this a good way to prevent Controverſys ? yet this plainly ener- 
vats all good Counſil, when a King ſhould have need of Tutors, and 
that a multitude of People ſhould be commanded by one who com- 
mands not himſelf; and, when we ſcarce obey even excellent Princes, 
to adore Shadows and weak ones. | 


AS 
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As for Boxnornivs's diſtinction of Succeſſion, wherin the next 
Heir muſt neceſſarily ſuccede by the original Right of the former, 1 
would aſk him, whether the Predeceſſor were a Poſſeſſor or Uſu- 
fructuary? If the firſt, all our former Arguments fall on him; if the 


latter, it makes not for his Sucoeſſor, the People being Owners: and 


beſides, the diſtinction is one of his own coining, never pretended be- 
fore ; upon the firſt controverſy it is invalid, altho the firſt Founder 
had a Right, as we have prov'd the contrary. 
HAVING, with what brevity I could, brought to an end my firſt 
Intention, I ſhall now fall upon the ſecond, which is the intrinſic value 


and expediency of this Government, and ſom little compariſon with 


others; but herein we ſhall be ſhort, and only ſo far as concerns this, 


And indeed it is a buſineſs fo tickliſh, that even Mr. Hoss in his piece 


de Cive, tho he aſſur'd himſelf that the reſt of his Book (which is 


_ principally calculated for the aſſertion of Monarchy) is demonſtrated, 


yet he douts whether the Arguments which he brings to this buſineſs 
be fo firm or not; and MALvEzz1 contrarily remonſtrats (in his 
Diſcourſes upon TAcir us) that Optimacys are clearly better than 
Monarchys, as to all advantages. And indeed if we look on the Argu- 


ments for Monarchy, they are either Flouriſhes, or mere]y Notions; 


ſuch are the reference and perfection of Unity, which, fay they, muſt 
needs work better and more naturally, as one ſimple cauſe (beſides 
that it ſtills and reſtrains all other claims) than many coordinat : wher- 
as they never conſider that tho among many joint Cauſes there may be 
ſome jarring, yet like croſs Wheels in an Engin, they tend to the regu- 
lation of the whole. What violent Miſchiefs are brought in by the 


Contentions of Pretenders in Monarchys, the Ambiguitys of Titles, 
and-lawleſs Ambition of Aſpirers? wheras in a ſettled Republic all this 


is clear and unperplex d; and in caſe any particular man aſpires, they 
know againſt whom to join, and puniſh as a common enemy. As for 
that reaſon which alleges the advantage of Secreſy in buſineſs, it carries 
not much with it, in regard that under that even moſt pernicious de- 
ſigns may be carried on; and for wholſom Councils (bating ſom more 


nice Tranſactions) it matters not how much they be toſt among thoſe 
who are ſo much intruſted and concern'd in them, all bad deſigns be- 


ing never in probability ſo feeble and ineffectual, as when there are ma- 
ny eyes to overlook them, and voices to decry them. As for that ex- 
pedition in which they ſay Monarchs are ſo happy, it may as well fur- 
ther a bad intention, as give effect to a juſt Council, it depending on 
the Judgment of a ſingle man, to whoſe will and ends all muſt refer; 
wheras a ſelect number of intruſted Perſons may haſten every oppor- 
tunity with a juſt ſlowneſs as well as they, tho indeed (unleſs it be in 
{om Military critical Minutes) I ſee not ſuch an Excellency in the ſwiſt- 


_ neſs of heady Diſpatch, precipitation in Counſils being ſo dangerous 


and ominous. As for what concerns privat Suitors, they may as ſpee- 
dily and effectually (if not more) be anſwer'd in ſtaid Republics, as 
in the Court of a King, where Bribery and unworthy Favorits do not 
what is juſt, but what is deſir'd. - 
WITH theſe and many others as conſiderable (which partly wil- 
lingly, and partly in this penury of Books, forgettingly I pals) do 
they intend to ſtrengthen this fantaſtical and airy Building ; but as fly 
Controverters many times leave out the principal Text or Argument, 
becauſe ſhould it be produc'd, it could not be fo cafily anſwer'd: ſo 


the 
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theſe men tell us all the Advantages of Monarchy, ſuppoſing them till 
well ſettled, and under virtuous men ; but you ſhall never hear them 
talk of it in its corrupt ſtate under leud Kings and unſettled Laws ; 


and Vices of Princes, Miſgovernments, evil Councils, Ambitions, Am- 
biguitys of Titles, and the Animoſitys and Calamities that follow them, 
the neceſſary Injuſtices and Oppreſſions by which Monarchs (uſing 
the Peoples Wealth and Blood againſt themſelves) hold them faſt 
in their Seats, and, by ſom ſuſpenſion of Divine Juſtice, dy not vio- 
ently. 1s i) u AN 

WHEREAS other Governments, eſtabliſh'd againſt all theſe E- 
vils, being ever of Vigor and juſt Age, ſettled in their own Right, 
freed from pretences, ferv'd by experienc'd and engag'd Councils, and 
(as nothing under the Moon is perfect) ſomtimes gaining and advan- 
tag'd in their Controverſys, which have not ſeldom (as we may ſee 
in Old Rome) brought forth good Laws and Augmentations of Free- 
dom; wheras once declining from their Purity and Vigor, and (which 
is the effect of that) raviſh'd by an Invader, they languiſh in a brutiſh 
Servitude, (Monarchy being truly a Diſeaſe of Governmeat) and like 
Slaves, ſtupid with harſhneſs and continuance of the laſh, wax old 
under it, till they either arrive at that Period which God preſcribes to 
all People and Governments, or elſe better Stars and Poſterity awaken 
them out of that Lethargy, and reſtore them to their priſtin Liberty, 
and its daughter Happineſ . oe RN irs 
BUT this is but to converſe in Notions, wandring, and ill abſtract- 
ed from things; let us now deſcend to practical Obſervation, and 
clearly manifeſt out the whole Series of Time and Actions, what 
Circumſtances and Events have either uſher'd or follow'd one Race of 
Kings, That if there were all the Juſtice in the world that the Go- 
vernment of a Nation ſhould be intail'd upon one Family, yet cer- 
tainly we could not grant it to ſuch a one whoſe ctiminal Lives and 
formidable Deaths have bin Evidences of God's Wrath upon it for ſo 
many Generations | Tres 
AN ſince no Country that I know yields ſuch an illuſtrious Ex- 
ample of this as Scotland dos, and it may be charity to bring into the 
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In as I have only-conſulted their own Authors, as my fitteſt Witneſſes 
in this caſe; ſo have I (not as a juſt Hiſtory, but as far as concerns 
this purpoſe) faithfully, and as much as the thing would permit, with- 
out gloſſes repreſented it: ſo that any calm Underſtanding may con- 
clude that the Vengeance which now is level'd againſt that Nation, is 
but an attendent of this new introduc'd Perſon ; and that he himſelf, 


to play about him, yet God will ſuffer him (if the Engliſb Army pre- 
vents not) to turn Storæ and devour them, while their Crys ſhall not 
be heard, as thoſe that (in ſpite of the warning of Providence, and the 
light of their own Reaſons, for their own corrupt Intereſt and greedy 
Ambition) brought theſe Miſerys upon themſelves. 


f 0 7 


they never let fall a word of the dangers of Interreigns, the Minoritys 


way ſuch as are miſled, I have pitch'd upon the Scotiſb Hiſtory, wher- 


tho for the preſent he ſeems a Log among his Frogs, and ſuffers them 
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ſeven 8. But REuTHER his Son not being o 
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A ND now we com to our main buſineſs, which is the review of 
A Story, wherin we may find ſuch a direct and uninterrupted. 
B. Series, ſuch mutual Endearments between Prince 
and ſo many of them crown'd with Happy Reigns and quiet Deaths 
405 ſucce fvely ſcarce dying naturally) that we may conclude, they. 
ave not only the moſt reaſon, but a great deal of excellent Intereſt 


and People, 


the Perſon and Quarrel of the hopeful Deſcendent of ſuch 
a Family: nor ſhall we be ſo injurious to the Glory of a Nation, 
proud with a Catalogue of Names and Kings, as 


i | to expunge a great 
t of their number; tho ſom, who have don it, affirm there can be 
no probability that they had any other being than hat HzcTox | 
Boys, and the black book. of Paſley (out of which, Bucuanay, 
had moſt of his Materials) are pleas'd to beſtow Rag m, there being 
no mention of the name of Scat in any Authentic Writer, till four 
hundred years after CHRIST. No, we ſhall no more envy. theſe. 
old Heroes to them, than their placing the Red Lion in the dexter Point 
of their Eſcucheon. But tho we might in juſtice reject them as fa- 
bulous and monkiſh, yet ſince they themſelves acknowlege them, and 
y equally make againſt them, we ſhall run them over like genuin 
Hiſto 7, The firſt of this bleſſed Race was FEROUs; firſt General, 
and afterward got himſelf made King: but no ſooner caſt away on the 
Coaſt of Ireland, but a Contention ariſes about the validity of their 
Oath to him, and Uncles are appointed to ſuccede, which argues it 
Elective: fo FERITHAR1s Brother to FEROs is King, but his 
Nephew forms a Conſpiracy againſt him, forces him to reſign and fly 
to the Iles, where he. d 4. FRRITHARIS dying ſoon after, was 
ſuſpected to be poiſon d. After him coms in Main (FzRevs's 


ſecond Son) who with his Son DoRNAPITL A, e fl quietly fifty 


make his Uncle NoTHAT take the Government; but he miſruling, 


REUTHER, by the help of one Daya, rais'd a party againſt him, 
and beheads him, makes himſelf King with the indignation of the Peo- 
ple that he was not elected: ſo that by the Kindred of Nor RHAr he 
is tought, taken, and diſplac d; but afterwards makes a Party, and 
regains. His Son THEREus was too young, ſo that his Brother Rxxv - 
HA ſucceeded, but after ſeventeen years was glad to reſign. Well, 

Turkkus reigns, but after ſix years declines to ſuch Leudneſs that 
they force him to fly, and govern by a Prorex. After his Death 


4 "WF 
. 


Jos1NA his Brother, and his Son Fixan are Kin 95, an 1 dy ay 


BUT then coms Du ks r, one who ſlays all the Nobility at a 


0 


Banquet, and is by the People ſlain. After his Death the validity of | 
the Oath to Fereus is call'd in queſtion, and the elective Power vin- 


dicated ; but at length Evex, his Brother is admitted, who hoe 
N | | | ab Broan > 
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fuld valiantly and well, yet he had GiLLvs a Baſtard Son, V afer & 
Regni cupidus. The next of the Line are Twins, Doch AM and 
Doxc AL, Sons of DuRsT: they while they diſputed about pri- 
ority of Age, ate, by the artifice of GiLLvs, ſlain in a Tumult; 
who makes a ſtrong Party, and ſeizing of a Hold, fays he was made 
Superviſor by his Father, and ſo becoms King, cuts off all the Race 
of DuRsST : but is after forc'd out of the Kingdom, and taken by 
Pur x the Second his Succeſſor (who was choſen by the People) and 
by him put to death in Ireland. After Even coms EDeR: after 
Epk his Son Even the Third, who for making a Law, that the 
Nobility ſhould have the enjoyment of all new marry'd Women before 
they were touch'd by their Huſbands, was doom'd to Priſon during 
his Life, and there ſtrangl'd. His Succeſſor was his Kinſman M- 
TELLAN : after whom was elected CaRATAc, whom his Brother 


made to take on him the Government, by reaſon of the Nonage of 
CoxBrET's Son) who for his Leudneſs was taken by the People, and 
. . 5 : 


his Leudneſs was by the People put to death; then was elected 

MogcaLD, who following his vitious Predeceſſors ſteps, found his 

1% UE ona... -.: 6 

HIS Son Cox Ak, one of the Conſpirators againſt him, Tucceded, 

but miſgoverning, was capt in Priſon, and there dy'd. | 
ETHODIUS his Siſter's Son ſucceded, who was lain in the 


g 4 


night in his Chamber by his Piper. 


Hs Son being a Minor, SATRAEL his Brother was accepted, 
who ſeeking to place the Succeſſion in his own Line, grew ſo hateful 
to the Os. that, not daring to com abroad, he was ſtrangl'd in 
o nig t by his own Servants, which made way for the youngeſt 
..... 1. 5 
DONALD, who outdid the others Vices by contrary Virtues, 
and had a happy Reign of one and twenty years. | 
ETHODIUS the Second, Son of the firſt of that name, was 
next, a dull inactive Prince, Familiarium tumultu occiſits. 

HIS Son ATHiRco promis'd fair, but deceiv'd their expecta- 
tions with moſt horrid Leudneſs, and at length vitiated the Daughters 
voi NATHALOCK a Nobleman, and caus'd them to be whipt be- 
fore his eys; but ſceing himſelf ſurrounded by Conſpirators, eluded 
their Fury with his own Sword; his Brother and Children being 
torc'd to fly to the Pi#s. NATHALOCK, turning his Injury into Am- 
bition, made himſelf King, and govern'd anſwerably ; for he made 
moſt of the Nobility to be ſtrangl'd, under pretence of calling them 
to Council, and was after {lain by his own Servants. 3 
AFTER his Death AT HIRCo's Children were call'd back, and 
Fix poc his Son, being of excellent hopes, accepted, who made 
good what his Youth promis d: he beat in ſundry Battels Dox Al. D 
the Ilander ; who ſeeing he could not prevail by force, ſent two as 
Renegados to the King, who (being not accepted) conſpire with his 
Brother, by whoſe means one of them ſlew him with a Spear when he 
was hunting, ha Hom „ 

HIS Brother Dox AL p ſuccedes (the youngeſt of the three) who, 

about to revenge his Brother's Death, hears the Ilander is enter d Mur- 
TI D | — 
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18. 


Cox RET ſucceded. But then came DAR DAN (whom the Lords 19. 20. 


AFTER him | CoRBRET. the Second, whoſe Son LucTac for 21. 22. 
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The Grounds and 
ray; whom he incountring with inequal Forces, is taken Priſoner 
with thirty of the Nobility, and whether of Grief, or his Wounds, 
dy's in Priſon, _ SE 0 Al i iu naming 

THE Ilander that had before uſurp'd the Name, now aſſum'd the 
Power (the Nobles, by reaſon of their kindred Priſoners, being over. 
aw'd) This man wanting nothing of an exquiſit Tyrant, was, after 
twelve years Butcherys, flain by CRATHLINTH Son of Fix Doc, 
who under a diſguiſe found Addreſs and Opportunity. The brave 
Tyrannicid was univerſally accepted, and gave no cauſe of Repen- 
tance; his Reign is famous for a War begun between the Scotſ and 
Pi#s about a Dog (as that between the Trojans and Italians for a white 
Hart) and the defection of CARAuslus from DiocLESIAN,. which 
happen'd in his time, its 5 TAK Yo 29188 

HIS Kinſman FincoxRMac ſucceded, worthy of memory for 
little but the Piety of the Cu/dys (an Order of religious Men of that 


time overborn by others ſucceding) He being dead, three Sons of his 


three Brothers contended for the Crown: Ro Ac, as the eldeſt, 
ſtrengthen'd by his Alliance with the P:&s, with their aſſiſtance ſeiz d 
on it, forcing others to fly; but proving cruel, the Nobility conſpird 
and flew him. . 1 d 40d tnt bnided 
AN GUSIAN, another Pretender, ſuccedes, who being aflail'd 
by NECTHAM King of the Pics, who came to revenge 'Romacn, 
routed his Army in a pitcht Battel; but NRCTHAM coming again, 
he was routed, and both he and NRECTHAM ſlai n. 
FET HELM AC, the third Pretender, came next, who beating 
the Picts, and waſting their Fields, HER GST, when he ſaw there 
could be no advantage by the Sword, ſuborn'd two Pics to murder 
him, who drawing to conſpiracy the Piper that lay in his Chamber 
(as the manner was then) he at the appointed time admitted them, 
and there ſlew him. | 9 A ad 
THE next was EVEN Son of FIN coRMAc, who was flain 


in a Battel with the P:#s, to the almoſt extirpation and baniſhment of 
the Scots; but at laft the Picts, taking dikaſt at the Romans, en- 
ter d into a ſecret League with the Scots, and agreed that FERGus 
(whoſe Uncle the laſt King was) being then in baniſhment, and of a 
military breeding and inclination, ſhould be choſen King. With him 
the Danes maintain'd a long War againſt the Romans, and pull'd down 
the Picts wall: at laſt he and the King of P:&s were in one day ſlain 
in a Battel againſt them. This Man's acceſs to Government was 
ſtrange, ignotus Rex ab ignoto 7 acces ſitus, and may be thought 
temerarious; he having no Land for his People, and the Roman Name 
inimical; yet founded he a Monarchy, there having been Kings ever 
ſince; and we are to note, this is the firſt man that the founder Wri- 
ters will allow to be real and not fabulous. Him ſucceded his Son 
EudkNius (whoſe Grandfather GRAHAM, had all the power) a 
warlike Prince, whom ſome ſay ſlain, ſome dead of a diſeaſe. After 
him his Brother DoN GARD, who after the ſpending of five ſuper- 
ſtitious years, left the Crown (as they call it) to his youngeſt Bro- 


£ 


ther ConsTANTIN ; who from a good privat Man turn'd a leud 


Prince, and was ſlain by a Nobleman, whoſe Daughter he had raviſh'd. 
He was ſucceded by Cox GAL, ConsSTANTIN's Son, who came 
a tolerable good Prince to a looſe People; and having ſpent ſom two 
and twenty years in flight excurſions againſt the Saxons, left the rule 

| to 
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to his Brother GoR AN, who notwithſtanding he made a good League 
againſt the Britans, which much conduc'd to his and the Peoples 


with him; which brought in EuGtnivs, the Third of that name, 
the Son of Cox GAL, who was ſtrongly ſuſpected to have a hand 
in his Death, inſomuch that Gor an's Widow was forc'd to fly into 
Treland with her Children. This man in thirty three years time did 
nothing but reign, and make ſhort Incurſions upon the Borders; he 
left the Rule to his Brother Cox GAL, a monaſtical, ſuperſtitious, and 
inactive Prince, who reign'd ten years. KINNATEL his Brother 
was deſign'd for Succeſſor; yet Aipan the Son of Goran laid 
his claim, but was content to ſuſpend, in reſpect of the Age and Diſ- 
eaſes of KINNATEL, Which after fourteen Months took him out of 
the World, and clear'd the controverſy, and AiDAN by the conſent 
of CoLUMBA (a Prieſt that govern'd all in thoſe days) came to be 
King ; a Man that, after thirty four years turbulently ſpent, being 
beaten by the Saxons, and ſtruck with the Death of CoLumBa, dy'd 
of Grief. | 5 

AFTER him was choſen KENNETH, who has left nothing 
behind him but his Name. Then came EvucGenivs the Fourth, 


it inverted by Uſurpation or croſs Elections in every two or three Ge- 
nerations) This man left an ambiguous Fame; for HecTor Box- 


reign'd ſixteen years, and left his Son FERCHARD Succeſſor; who, 
endeavoring to heighten the Prerogative by the Diſſenſions of the 
Nobility, was on the contrary impeach'd by them, and call'd to an ac- 
count, which he denying, wasclapt in Priſon, where he himſelf fav'd the 
Executioner a labor. $So that his Brother DoxnaLD ſucceded, who 
being taken up with the Piety of thoſe days, left nothing memorable, 
except that he in perſon interpreted Scots Sermons to the Saxons, He 
was follow'd by his Nephew FERCHARD, Son to the firſt of that 
Name, a thing like a King in nothing but his Exorbitancys, who in 
hunting was wounded by a Wolf, which caſt him into a Fever, wher- 
in he not obſerving the impos d Temperance, brought on himſelf the 
louſy Diſeaſe ; upon which diſcomforted, he was by the perſuaſion of 
COLMAN (a religious man) brought out in his Bed cover'd with 
Hair-cloth, where he made a public Acknowlegement to the People, 


Evcenius the Fifth ſucceded, Son (they fay) of King Don- 
GARD, tho Chronology ſeems to refute it. This man ſpent five 
years in flight Incurſions, and was ſucceded, by EuGtenivs the 
Sixth, Son of FERCHARD. This man is famous for a little Learn- 
ing, as the times went, and the Prodigy of raining Blood ſeven days, 
all Milkmeats turning into blood. AMBERKELLETH, Nephew to 
EvctNnius the Fifth, who ſucceded this rude Prince, while he 
was diſcharging the burden of Nature, was ſlain by an Arrow from 
an unknown hand. Evucen1vs the Seventh follow'd, who being 
attemted by Conſpirators, had his new marry'd Wife ſlain in bed be- 
ide him; for which he being accus'd, produc'd the Murderers before 
his Trial, and was acquitted, and ſo ended the reſt of his 17 years in 
Peace, recommending to the People MoxpAc, Son of AmBrr- 
| 2 KELLETH, 


OY 


ſettlement, yet in requital, after thirty four years, they made away 


the Son of Al DAN (ſo irregular is the Scots Succeſſion, that we ſee 


ius ſays he was peaceable; the Manuſcript, implacably ſevere: He 


and ſoon after dy'd. MaLpwin, DonALrD's Son, follow'd, who 
after twenty years ignoble Reign was ſtrangled by his Wife. 
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one, in regard it was peaceable, left it to Er FY Son of Eu- 


and turbulent: Which Miſerys EuogxNlus the Eighth, Son of 


broke into ſuch Leudneſs, that the Nobility at a meeting ſtab d him, 


Son of EvGrni1vs the Eighth, follow'd him, who tho his Gout 


learned Men; beſides the Aſſiſtance lent Hux s to fight againſt 


te Collar and Pendant of it are at this day worn about the Scars 


ture fierce and inſupportable, there was an endeavor to ſet-up Alrin 


Victorys;ʒ but at laſt was ſlam by them, leaving his name to the place 


after plying them with drink till midnight, leaves them ſleeping on 


of his Dominion, which was once the bounds, but in confirming his 
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KELLETH, who continuing a blank Reign, or it may be a happy 


x rus the Seventh: the firſt part of his Reign was peaceable ; but 
Age obliging him to put the Government into the hands of four of his 
Servants, it happen d to him, as it dos to other Princes, whoſe For- 
tunes decay commonly with their Strength, that it was very unhappy 


MoxDac;' reſtrain d. But he, it ſeems, having a Nature fitter to 
appeaſe Tumults than to enjoy Reſt, at the firſt enjoyment of Peace 


and made way for FeRGus the Son of 'ETF yy, one like his Pre- 
deceſor in manner, death, and continuance of Reign, which was three 
years; the only diſſimilitude was, that the latter's Wife brought his 
Death; for which others being impeach d, ſhe ſtept in and confeſt it; 
and to avoid puniſhment, puniſh'd her ſelf with a knife. SoL.vaty, 


made him of leſs Action, yet it made his Prudence more viſible, and 
himſelf not illaudable: His Death brought in Ach Alus the Son of 
ETFryN, whoſe Reign was innobled with an 1r:/b War, and many 


the Northumbrians, whom he beat in a famous Battel, which (if I 
may mention the matter) was preſignifyd to Hux us in a Dream, 
St. Andrew appearing to him, and aſſur ing him of it; and in the time 
of Battel a white Croſs (that which the Heralds call a Saltier, and we 
ſee commonly in the Scats Banners) appear'd in the Sky; and this I 
think to have bin the occaſion of that bearing, and an Order of Knights 
of St. Andreu, ſomtimes in reputation in Scotland, but extinguiſh'd, 
for ought 1 can perceive, before the time of James the Sixth, tho 


Arms. To this man Cox GAL his Couſin ſucceded, who left no- 
thing behind him but five years to ſtretch out the account of time. 
Doro Al the Son of SoruArTrRH came next, who being of a Na- 


ſon of AcnArus, which Deſign by ALI himſelf was fruſtrat- 
ed, which made the King willinger to aſſiſt AL Ix in his pretenſion 
to the Kingdon of Pics; in which Attemt he was drown'd, and 
left to Al IN that which he before had ſo nobly refus d, who mak - 
ing uſe of the former, rais d an Army, beat the Picts in many ſignal 


of his Death, and the Kingdom to his Son KENNETH. This man 
ſeeing the People broken with the late War, and unwilling to fight, 
drew them on by this Subtilty; he invites the Nobility to dinner, and 


the floor (as the manner was) and then hanging Fiſhſkins about the 
Walls of the Chamber, and making one ſpeak thro a Tube, and call 
them to war; they waking, and half aſleep, ſuppos'd ſomthing of 
Divinity to be in it, and the next morning not only conſented to War, 
but (ſo ſtrange is deluded imagination) with unſpeakable Courage 
fell upon the Enemy and put them to the rout ; which being confirm d 
by other great Victorys, utterly ruin'd the Pictiſb Name. This man 
may be added to the two FrrGusts, and truly may be ſaid to be 
the Founder of the Scots Empire, not only in making that the middle 


Acqui- | 
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Acquiſitions with good Laws, having the opportunity of a long Peace, 
which was ſixteen years, his whole time of Government bei 
ty. This was he that plac'd that Stone, famous for that illuſory Pro- 
phecy, Ni fallat fatum, &c. (which firſt was brought out of Spain 
into Treland, and from thence into Argyle) at Scoan; where he put it 
in a Chair, in which all his Succeſſors (till ED. aro the Firſt brought 
it away) were crown'd, and ſince that all the Kings of England, till 
the happineſs of our Commonwealth made it uſeleſs. His Brother 
Dox Al D was his Succeſſor, a man made up of extremitys of Vir- 


wes and Vices; no man had more bravery in the Field, nor more 


Vice at home, which increaſing with his years, the Nobility, put him 
in priſon, where either for fear or ſcorn he put an end to his days, 
leaving behind him his Brother Coxsr Ax ix, a Man wanting no- 
thing of him but his Vices, who ſtrugling with a potent Enemy (for 
the Picts had calld in the Danes) and driving them much into deſpair 
(a Bravery that has pot ſeldom rain'd many excellent Captains) was 
taken by them, put into a little Cave, and there ſlain. He was ſuc- 
ceded by ETH Us his Brother, Who had all his eldeſt Brother's Vices, 
and none of his ſecond's Virtues; Nature, it ſeems, making two ex- 


tremes and a middle in the three Brethren, This man voluptuous and 


cowardly, was forc'd to reſign; or, as others ſay, dy'd of Wounds 
receivd in a Duel from his Succeſſor, who was GREOGORY Son of 
Doxd AlL, who was not only an excellent Man, but an excellent 
Prince, that both recover'd what the others had loſt, and victoriouſly 
travers d the Northern Countys of England, and a great part of Jre- 
land; of whoſe King a Minor, and in his power, he generouſly made 
no advantage, but ſettled his Country, and provided faithful and 
able Guardians for him. Theſe things juſtly yield him the name of 
Great. Dox AID Son of Coxsr AN TIN the Second, by his re- 
commendation, ſucoeded in his Power and Virtues, notwithſtanding 
ſome ſay he was remoy'd by Poiſon. Next was CONSTANTIN 
the Third, Son of ETavs,' an unſtable perſon, who aſſiſted the 


Danes, which none of his Predeceſſors would do; and after they had 


deſerted him baſely, yet yielded them Succors, conſiſting of the chief 
of the Scots Nobility, which with the whole Daniſb Army were rout- 
ed by the Saxons. This ſtruck him fo, that he retir d among the Cul- 
dys (which were as the Gree c Caloyers, or Romiſh Monks at this day) 
and there bury'd himſelf alive. After him was MIL con, Son of 
DoxaLD the Third, who tho a good Prince, and well ſkill'd in the 
Arts of Peace, was ſlain by a Conſpiracy of thoſe to whom his Virtue 
was burdenſom. His Succeſſor was Im pT (by what Title I find 
not) who fighting with the Danes that with a Navy unexpectedly came 
into the Frith, was flain. Dur his Son ſuccedes, famous for an Accident, 


which if it be true, ſeems nearly diſtant from à Fable. He was ſud- 


denly afflicted by a ſweating Diſeaſe, by which he painfully lan- 
guiſh'd, yet no body could find the cauſe, till at laſt a Girl that had 
icatter'd ſom words, after torments, confeſt that her Mother and ſom 
other women had made an Image of Wax, -which, as it waſted, the 
King ſhould waſt, by ſweating much: the place being diligently 

ſearch'd, it was found accordingly; ſo the Image being broke, he in- 
ſtantly recover d. That which difturb'd his five years Reign was the 


turbulency of the Northern People, whom, when he had reduc'd and 


taken, with intent to make exemplary Puniſhment, DoNALD the 
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Action, of inquiring and puniſhing his Predeceſſor's Death; but after, 


a Monſter, and ſo continued three years, till being weakned and ex- 


neareſt) which being don, he got ordain'd in a Parlament, that the 


moſt of the Nobility to make him King, ſo that MILcoLM the 


ing in England aſſiſting the Danes) fought him, routed his Army, and 
with the loſs of his own Life took away his, they dying of mutual 


Battles with the Danes, that under their King Sus No had invaded Scot- 
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Commander of the Caſtle of Forres, where he then lay, interceded 
for ſom of them; but being repuls'd, and exaſperated by his Wife, 
after he had made all his Servants drunk, flew him in his Bed, and 
bury'd him under a little Bridg (leſt the cutting of Turfs might dic. 
cover a Grave) near Kilros Abby; tho others ſay, he turn'd aſide a 
River, and.after he had bury'd him, ſuffer'd it to take its former 
Chanel. CurLtn the Son of IN Dor, by the Election of Par. 
lament; or Convention of the People, ſucceded, good only in this one 


by the neglect of Diſcipline, and the exquiſiteneſs of his Vices, became 


hauſted in his Body, and vext with perpetual Diſeaſes, he was ſum- 
mon'd by the Parlament, and in the way was flain by a Thane (fo 
they then call'd Lieutenants of Counties) whoſe Daughter he had 
raviſh'd.. 1 171 bi. 

THEN came KEN ETH, Brother to Dur (tho the forepart of 
his Reign was totally unlike his) who being invaded by the Danes, 
beat them in that famous Battle, which was won by the three Hays, 
Huſbandmen (from whom all the Hays now give three Shields 
Gules) who with their Sythes reinforc'd the loſt Battle ; but in his lat- 
ter time he loſt his reputation, by poiſoning MIL col M Son of 
Dur, to preſerve the Crown for a Son of his Name, tho of leſs 
merit (for ſays Bu cHANAN, They uſe to chuſe the fitteſt, not the 


Succeſſion ſhould be lineal, the Son ſhould inherit, and be call'd Prince 
of Scots; and if he were a Minor, be govern'd by ſom wiſe Man (here 
coms the pretence of Succeſſion, wheras before it was clearly Elective) 
and at fifteen he ſhould chuſe his Guardian himſelf, But the Divine 
Vengeance, which ſeldom, even in this life, paſſes by Murder, over- 
took him ; for he was enſnar'd by a Lady, whoſe Son he had caugd 
to be executed, and ſlain by an Arrow out of an Ambuſh ſhe had laid. 
ConsTANTIN the Son of Cor EN, notwithſtanding all the Ar- 
tifice of KENNETH, by his reaſoning againſt the Act, perſwaded 


Son of KENNETH and he made up two Factions, which tore the 
Kingdom; till at length MIL coLM's Baſtard Brother (himſelf be- 


Wounds. GRIME, of whoſe Birth they do not certainly agree, was 
choſen by the Conſtantinians, who made a good Party; but at the In- 
terceſſion of FoRARD (an accounted Rabbi of the times) they at 
laſt agreed, GRIME being to enjoy the Kingdom for his Life, after 
which MiLcoLUMB ſhould ſuccede, his Father's Law ſtanding in 
force. But he, after declining into Leudneſs, Cruelty and Spoil (as 
Princes drunk with Greatneſs and Proſperity uſe to do) the People 
call'd back MiLcoLumsB, who rather receiving Battle than giving 
it (for it was upon Aſcenſion-day, his principal Holy-day) routed 
his Forces, wounded himſelf, took him, pull'd out his Eyes, which 
altogether made an end of his Life, all Factions and Humors being 
reconcil'd. | | 459 0 
MILCOLUMB, who with various Fortune fought many fignal 


land, in his latter time grew to ſuch Covetouſneſs and Oppreſſion, _ 
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all Authors agree he was murder'd, tho they diſagree about the man- 


ner; ſom ſay by Confederacy. with his Servants ; ſom by his Kinſmen 
and Competitors z ſom by the friends of a Maid whom he had ra- 


active Prince, who with a Stratagem of fleepy Drink deſtroy'd a 
Daniſh Army that had invaded and diſtreſt him; but at laſt being in- 
ſnar'd by his Kinſman MacxBETH (Who was prick'd. forward by 
Ambition, and a former Viſion of three Women, of a ſour human 
ſhape, whereof ,one ſaluted him Thane of Angus, another Earl of 


Murray, the third King) he was beheaded. 10 


* 


both the Sons of the murder'd King were forc'd to retire, and 


firſt ten years he ſpent virtuouſly, but the remainder was ſo ſavage 
and tyrannical, that Macpur Thane of Fife fled into England to 
M1LcoLmM- Son of DoxnaLD, who by his perſuaſions, and the aſſiſ- 
tance of the King of England, enter d Scotland, where he found 
ſuch great acceſſions to his Party, that MackzRETH was forc'd to 
fly ; his Death is hid in ſuch a miſt of Fables, that it is nat certainly 
known. i nes VV „ 

MILCOLUMB, the third of that name, now being. quietly 
ſeated, was the firſt that brought in. thoſe gay inventions and diſtinc- 
tions of Honors, as Dukes, Marqueſſes (that now are become ſo airy, 
that ſom carry them from places to which they have as little relation 
as to any Iland in America, and others from Cottages and Dovecotes.) 
His firſt trouble was FoRrAR, MACKBETH's Son, who claim'd 
the Crown, but was ſoon after cut off. Some War he had with that 
WILLIAM whom we call falſly the Conqueror, ſom with his own 
People, which by the interceſſion. of the Biſhops were ended. At 
length quarrelling- with our WILLIAM the Second, he laid ſiege 
to Ahiwi;ck Caſtle, which being forc'd to extremity, a Knight came 
out with the Keys on a Spear, as if it were to preſent them to him, 
and to yield the Caſtle; but he, not with due heed receiving them, 
was run through the Ey and ſlain. Som from hence derive the name 
of PERRY (how truly I know not.) His Son and Succeſſor Ep- 


which within a few days he dy eee. 

DONALD: BANE (that is in Iriſh, VMhite) who had fled in- 
to the Iles for fear of MAacKBEgTH, promis'd them to the King. of 
Norway, if he would procure him to be King, which was don with 
eaſe, as the times then ſtood; but this Uſurper being | hated. by the 
People, who generally loy'd. the memory of MiLcorLm, they ſet 
Duncan, MiLcoLu's Baſtard, againſt him, who forc'd: him to 
retire to his Iles, DUNCAN a military Man ſhew'd himſelf unfit 
tor Civil Government; ſo that DoxaLD, waiting all advantages, 
caus d him to be beheaded, and reftor'd himſelf: But his Reign was 
lo turbulent, the Ilanders and Engliſb invading on both ſides, that 


who being taken and brought to the King, dy'd in Priſon. EpGAR 
_ kcure by his good Qualitys, and ſtrengthen d by the Engli/h Alliance, 
ſpent nine years virtuouſly and peaceably; and gave the People leave to 
breathe and reſt, after ſo much trouble and bloodſhed. His Brother 


vidn'd. DoxALD his Grandchild ſucceded, a, good-natur'd and in- 


THE Severity and Cruelty. of MacxszT# was ſo known, that 


yield to the times, while he courted the Nobility with Largeſſes. The 


WARD following his Revenge too hotly; receiv'd ſom Wounds, of 


they call'd in EpGar Son of MiLcolu, then in England, who 
with ſmall Aſſiſtances poſſeſt himſelf, all Men deſerting Dox AL p, 
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Chamber, he caſually waking, firſt flew the Chamberlain, and after 


the Abbys brought the Revenue of the Crown (ſo prevalent was the gu- 


loſt his excellent Wife and hopeful Son in the flower of their days, he 


Caſtles of Roxboro (once 


a Peace, and ſpent the latter part amidſt the Turbulencys of the P rieſts 
(drunk at that time with their Wealth and Eaſe) and at laſt having 
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ALEXANDER, firnam'd ActRr, or the Fierce, ſuceeded; the bs. 
ginning of whoſe Reign being diſturb'd by a Rebellion, he ſpeedi. 
ly met them at the Spey, which being a ſwift River, and the Enemy 
on the other ſide, he offer'd himſelf to ford it on Horſeback': but 
ALEXANDER CAR taking the Imployment from him, forded the 
River with ſach Courage, that the Enemy fled, and were quiet the 
reſt of his Reign, Som ſay he had the name of Aczr, becauſe ſom 
Conſpirators being by the fraud of the Chamberlain admitted into his 


him ſix of the Conſpirators, not ceaſing to purſue the reſt, till he had 
ſlain moſt of them with his own hand: this with the building of ſom 
Abbys, and ſeventeen years Reign, is all we know of hig 

HIS Brother David ſucceded, one whoſe profuſe Prodigality upon 


perſtition of thoſe days) almoſt tonothing. He had many Battels with 
our STEPHEN about the Title of Maup- the Empreſs; and having 


left the Kingdom to his Grandchildren, the eldeſt wherof was Mil- 
COLUMB a fimple King, baffl'd and led up and down into France by 
our HeNnRy the Second; which brought him to ſuch contemt, that 
he was vex'd by frequent Inſurrections, eſpecially them of Murray, 
whom he almoſt extirpated. The latter part of his Reign was ſpent 
in building Monaſterys ; he himſelf ty'd by a Vow of Chaſtity, would 
never marry, but left for his Succeſſor his Brother WILLIAM, who 
expoſtulating for the Earldom of Northumberland, gave occaſion for a 
War, in which he was ſurpriz d and taken, but afterwards releas'd up- 
on his doing Homage for the Kingdom of Scotland to King HENRY. 
of whom he err bs to hold it, and putting in caution the 
rong, now nothing but Ruins) Barwic, 

Edinburg, Sterling, all which notwithſtanding was after releas'd by 
RicHARD Cæur de Lyon, who was then upon an Expedition to the 
Holy War ; from whence returning, both he and Davip Earl of 
Huntingdon, Brother to the King of Scots, were taken Priſoners. The 
reſt of his Reign (except the rebuilding of Sz. Johnston, which had bin 
deſtroy'd by Waters, wherby he loſt his eldeſt Son, and ſom Treatys 
with our King Joan) was little worth memory; only you will 
wonder that a Scotzſh King could reign forty-nine years, and yet die 
in peace. A ; 3 08 Au 
ALEX ANDER his Son ſucceded, famous for little, except ſom 
Expeditions againſt our King Joan, ſom Inſurrections, and a Reign 
two years longer than his Father's. His Son was the third of that 
name, a Boy of eight years old, whoſe Minority was infeſted with the 
turbulent CuMMins; who when he was of age, being call'd to ac- 
count, not only refus d to appear, but ſurpriz d him at Sterling. go- 
verning him at their pleaſure, But ſoon after he was awak' d by a fu- 
rious Invaſion of Acho King of Norway (under the pretence of 
ſom Iflands given him by MAchETH) whom he forc'd to accept 


ſeen the continu'd Funerals of his Sons Davin, ALEXANDER, 
his Wife, and his Daughter, he himſelf with a fall from Horſe 
broke his neck, leaving of all his Race only a Grandchild by bis 
Daughter, which dy'd ſoon after. | - | 5 
| y 1 
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THIS Man's Family being extinguiſh'd, they were fore d to run to 


another Line, which, that we may ſee how happy an expedient imme- 


diat Succeſſion is for the Peace of the Kingdom, and what Miſeries it 


prevents, I ſhall, as briefly and as pertinently as I can, ſet down. 

DAVID, Brother to K. WILLIAM, had three Daughters, Max- 
GARET married to ALL AN Lord of Galloway, T8ABEL married to 
RoBERT Bruce Lord of Annandale and Cleveland, ADA married 
to HENRY HasTINGS Earl of Huntingdon. Now ALLAN be- 


\ 


got on his Wife DoxNADILILA, married to JohN BAL Iol. af. 


rerwards King of Scotland, and two other Daughters, BRUcR on 
his Wife got RoBerT Bruce Earl of Carict, having married the 
Heretrix therof. As for HunTiNGpon he deſiſted his claim. 
The queſtion is, whether BAL 10. in right of the eldeſt Daughter, 
or Bxvce being com of the ſecond (but a Man) ſhould have the 
Crown, he being in the fame degree, and of the more wotthy Sex. 
The Controverſy being toſt up and down, at laſt was refer d to Ep- 
WARD, the Firſt of that name, King of England. He thinking to fiſh in 
theſe troubled waters, ſtirs up eight other Competitors, the more to en- 
tangle the buſineſs, and with twenty-four Counſellors, half Engliſb, 
half Scars, and abundance of Lawyers fit enough to perplex the matter, 
fo handled the buſineſs, after cunning delays, that at length he ſecretly 
tampers with Bxuce (who was then conceiv'd to have the better 
right of the buſineſs) that if he would acknowlege the Crown of him, 
be would adjudg it for him; but he generouſly anſwering, that he va- 
lud a Crown at a leſs rate, than for it to put his Country under a foren 
Yoke: He made the fame motion to BALioL, who accepted it; and 
ſo we have a King again, by what Right we all ſee : but it is good rea- 
ſon to think that Kings, com they by their Power never fo unjuſtly, 
may juſtly keep it. 207 9 PT D 


BALIOL having thus got a Crown, as unhappily kept it; for no 


ſooner was he crown'd, and had don homage to EpwARp, but the 


ABERNETHYS having ſlain MAacpuy Earl of Fife, he not only 


| pardon'd them, but gave them a the Land in controverſy : wher- 

upon MAacpvue's Brother complains againſt him to EpwaRD, who 
makes him riſe from his Seat in Parlament, and go to the Bar: He 
hereupon enrag'd, denies EDWARD aſſiſtance againſt the French, and 
renounces his Homage. 
takes and kills ſeven thouſand, moſt of the Nobility of Fife and Low- 
thian, and afterwards gave them a great Defeat at Dunbar, whoſe 
_ Caſtle inſtantly ſurrender d. After this he match'd to Montroſe, where 

BAL1oL refign'd himſelf and Crown, all the Nobility giving ho- 
mage to EpwarD. BALI1OL is ſent Prifoner to London, and from 
thence, after a year's detention, into France. While EDwaRrD was poſ- 
ſeſt of all Scotland, one WILLIAM WAIILAcx aroſe, who being 
a privat man, beſtir'd himſelf in the Calamity of his Country, and 
gave the Engh/h ſeveral notable foils. Epwarp coming again with 
an Army, beat him that was already overcom with Envy and Emula- 
tion as well as Power ; upon which he laid by his Command, and never 
acted more, but only in light Incurfions. But the Exgliſb being beat- 
en at Roſſin, EDWARD comes in again, takes Sterling, and makes them 
all render Homage; but at length Bxvuce ſeeing all his Promiſes no- 
thing but ſmoke, enters into League with Cum to get the King- 
dom: hut being betray'd VIEW EDWARD, he ſtab'd CummiN 


EpwARD immediatly coms to Berwic, 


at 
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continu'd the War with various fortune with the Third, till at laſt Age 


and ſtrengthen'd with the aſſiſtance of the Engliſb, and ſom Robbert, 


ver'd to his care, caus d him to be ſtarv'd ; upon which the King in- 
morable for nothing but his breaking with GEORGE Earl of March 


greater; which occaſion'd the Earl of March to make many inrodes 
with our Henry. HorSsPUR; and a famous Duel of three hun- 
.dred men apiece, wherof on the one fide ten remain'd, and. on the 0- 
other one, which was the only way to appeaſe the deadly Feuds of 
theſe two Familys. The Interreign was govern'd by RoBEeRT, 
ho enjoying the Power he had too much coveted, little minded the 
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at Drumfreis, and made himfelf King. This man, tho he came with 
diſadvantage, yet wanted neither Patience, Courage, nor Conduct; o 
that after he had miſerably lurk d in the Mountains, he came down, and 
gathering together ſom Force, gave our EpwAaRD the Second ſuch a de- 
feat near Sterling, as Scotland never gave the like to our Nation: and 


and Leproſy brought him to his Grave. His Son Davin, a Boy of 
eight years, inherited that which he with ſo much danger obtain d, 
and wiſdom kept. In his Minority he was govern'd by THOMAS 
RAN Do Earl of Murray, whoſe ſeverity in puniſhing: was no leſs 
dreaded than his Valor had bin honor d. But he ſoon after dying of 
poiſon; and EDWARD BAL 10L, Son of Jon, coming with a Fleet, 


the Governor the Earl of Mar was routed, ſo that Bar 10L makes 
himſelf King, and DAvip was glad to retire into France. Amidſt 
theſe Parties (ED wWARD the Third backing BAL 10L) was Scotland mi- 
ſerably torn, and the Bxuces in a manner extinguiſh'd, till Ro- 
BERT (after King) with them of Argile and his own Family and 
Friends, began to renew the claim, and bring it into a War again; 
which was carried on by Ax DRE]W MURRAY the Governor, and 
afterwards by himſelf : So that Davin, after nine years baniſhment, 
durſt return, where making frequent Incurſions, he at length in the 
fourth year of his return'march'd into England, and in the Biſhoprick 
of Durham was routed, and fled to an obſcure Bridg, ſhew'd to this 
day by the Inhabitants. There he was by JoHN CoPLAND' taken 
priſoner, where he continu'd nine years, and in the thirty-ninth year 
of his Reign he dy d. CA ric 36 1887. . 
ROBERT hisSiſter's Son, whom he had intended to put by, ſuc- 

cedes, and firſt brought the STUaRTs (which at this day are a plague 
to the Nation) into play. This man after he was King, whether it 
were Age or Sloth, did little; but his Lieutenants and the Engliſb were 
perpetually in action. He left his Kingdom to Jon his Baſtard Son 
by the Lady More his Concubin, whom he marry'd, either to legi- 
timat the three Children (as the manner was then) he had by her, or 
elſe for old Acquaintance, his Wife and her Huſband dying much about 
a time. This JohN would be crown'd by the name of Rozerr 
(his own, they fay, being unhappy for Kings) a wretched inactive 
Prince, lame, and only govern'd by his brother WALTER, who 
having David the Prince upon complaint of ſom Exorbitancys deli- 


tending to ſend his Son James into France, the Boy was taken at 
Flamburg, and kept by our HENRY the Fourth: upon the hearing of 
which his Father ſwounded, and ſoon after dy d. His Reign was me- 


(to whoſe Daughter, upon the payment of a great part of her Portion 
which he never would repay, he had promis'd his Sen :Davip 
for a Huſband) to take the Daughter of DoucLAs who had a 


Liberty 


Foy 
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Liberty of his Nephew, only he ſent ſom Auxiliarys into France, 
who, they fay, behav'd themſelves worthily; and his ſlothful Son 
MoRDAc; who making bis Sons ſo bold with Indulgence, that one 


of them kill'd a Falcon on his fiſt, which he deny'd to give him: he in 


revenge procut'd the Parlament to ranſom the King, who had bin 
eightcen years a Priſoner. This JamEs was the Firſt of that name, 
and tho he was an excellent Prince, yet had a troubleſom Reign; firſt, 
in regard of a great Penſion rais'd for his Ranſom ; next, for domeſtic 
Commotions; and laſtly, for raiſing of Mony; which, tho the Re- 
venue was exhauſted, was call'd Covetouſneſs. This having offended 


ROBERT GRAHAM, he conſpir'd with the Earl of Atbol, flew 


him in his Chamber, his Wife receiving two wounds; endeavoring 
THIS James left the Second, a Boy of fix years, whoſe Infan- 
cy, by the miſgaidance of the Governor, made a miſerable People 
and betray'd the Earl Dou As to death, and almoſt all that great 
Family to ruin; but being ſupplanted by another Earl DovcLas, 


the King in his juſt age ſuffer d Minority under him, who upon diſ- 


pleaſure rebel'd, and was kill'd by the King's own hand. Afterwards 
having his middle years perpetually moleſted with civil Broils, yet 
going to aſſiſt the Duke of Vert againſt Henry the Sixth, he was 
diverted by an Engliſb Gentleman that counterfeited himſelf a Nuncio 
(which I mention out of a Manuſcript, becauſe I do not remember 
it in our Storys) and broke up his Army. Soon after befieging Rox- 
burg, he was ſlain by the burſting of a Cannon in the twenty-ninth 
year of his Age. | N 
JAMES the Second left a Boy of ſeven Years, govern'd by his Mo- 
ther, and afterwards by the Bovos; thro the perſuaſions of Aſtrolo- 
gers and Witches, to whom he was ſtrongly addicted, he declin'd to 
Cruelty ; which ſo inrag'd the Nobility, that, headed by his Son, they 
conſpir'd againſt him, routing his Forces near Sterling, where he flying 


to a Mill, and aſking for a Confeſſor, a Prieſt came, who told him, 


that 2ho he was nb good Prieſt, yet he was a good Leech, and with that 
ſtab' d him to the heart. A Parlament approv'd his death, and order'd 
Indemnitys to all that had fought againſt him. 

JAMES the Fourth, a Boy of fifteen Years, is made King, go- 
vern'd by the Murderers of his Father ; a prodigal, vainglorious Prince, 
lain at Floddon Field, or, as ſom ſuppoſe, at Kelfy by the Huuxs, 
which (as the Manuſcript alleges) ſeems more probable, in regard 
that the Iron Belt (to which he added a Ring every Year) which he 
wore in repentance for the death of his Father, was never found, and 
there were many, the day of Battle, habited like him. His Succeſſor 
was his Son FaMes, the Fifth of that name, a Boy of not above two 
years of age; under whoſe Minority, what by the miſgovernment of 
Tutors, and what by the Factions of the Nobility, Scotland was waſt- 
ed almoſt into Famin and Solitude : however in his juſt Age he prov'd 
an induſtrious Prince, yet could not io ſatisfy the Nobility, but that he 
and they continued in a mutual hate, till that barbarous execution of 
young HAamir Ton ſo fill'd him with Remorſe, that he dream'd he 
came and cut off his two Arms, and threaten'd after to cut off his 
Head. And he diſpleas d the People ſo. much, that he could not make 
his Army fight with the Engliſh then in Scotland; wherupon he dy'd 
of grief, having firſt heard the death of his two Sons, who dy'd os the 
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inſtant of his Dream, and leaving a Daughter of five days old, whom 
he never ſaw. 8918 ü , end! 101 91D 03:43 159+ 

THIS was that Mary under whoſe Minority (by the weak. 
neſs of the Governor, and ambition of the Cardinal) the Kingdom 
felt all thoſe Woes that are threaten d to them whoſe King is a 
Child; till at length the prevalency of the Engliſb Arms (awak'd for 
her cauſe) brought the great deſign of ſending her into France to per. 
fection: So at five Years old ſhe was tranſported, and at fifteen mar. 
ry'd to the Dolphin FRANCs, after King; while her Mother, a 
Daughter of the Gvu1se, in her Regency, exercis d all Rage againſt 


the Profeſſors of the pure Religion then in the dawn. Francis af. 


ter two Years left her a childleſs Widow, ſo that at eighteen ſhe' re- 
turn'd into Scotland to ſuccede her Mother (then newly dead) in her 
Exorbitaneys. C000 ac Bf FIT Þ 

I HAD almoſt forgot to tell, that this young Couple in the 
tranſport of their nuptial Solemnitys took the Arms and Title of Eng. 
land; which indiſcrete Ambition we may ſuppoſe firſt quicken'd the 
ny of ELIZABETH againſt her, which after kindl'd fo great 
4 me.“ 3 1604) 

IN Scotland the ſhew'd what a ſtrange influence looſe Education 
has upon Youth, and the weaker Sex. All the French Effeminacys 
came over with her, and the Court loſt that little Severity which was 
left. Davip R1z1o, an Talian Fidler, was the only Favorit, and 
it is too much fear'd, had thoſe enjoyments which no Woman can give 
but ſhe that gives away her Honor and Chaſtity. | 

BUT a little after, HENRY Lord Darnly coming with MaT- 
THEW Earl of Lenox, his Father, into Scotland, ſhe caſt an ey upon 
him, and marry'd him. Whether it were to ſtrengthen her preten- 
ſion to England, he being com of HENRY the Seventh's Daughter, 
as we ſhall tell anon, or to color her Adulterys, and hide the ſhame of 


an Impregnation (tho ſome have whiſper'd, that ſhe never conceiv'd, 


and that the Son was ſuppoſititious) or ſom Phrenzy of Affection 
drew her that way; certain it is ſhe ſoon declin'd her Affection to her 
Huſband, and increas'd it to DAvip (he being her perpetual Com- 
panion at board, and managing all Affairs, while the King with a con- 
temtible Train was ſent away) inſomuch that ſom of the Nobility 
that could not digeſt this, enter'd a Conſpiracy, which the King 
headed, and flew him in her Chamber, b Da. 

THIS turn'd all her negle& of the King into rage, ſo that her 


chiefeſt buſineſs was to appeaſe her Favorit's Ghoſt with the ſlaughter 


of her Huſband ; poiſon was firſt attemted, but it being (it ſeems) 
too weak, or his Youth overcoming it, that expectation faild. But 


the Devil and Bor HWEIL furniſh'd her with another that ſucceded; 


ſhe ſo intices him, being ſo ſick that they were forc'd to bring him ina 
Horſlitter to Edinburg, where ſhe cheriſh'd him extremely, till the 
credulous young man began to lay aſide ſuſpicion, and to hope better: 
So ſhe puts him into a ruinous houſe near the Palace, from whence no 
news can be had, brings in her own bed, and lys in the houſe with 
him; and at length when the deſign was ripe, cauſes him one Sunday 
night, with his Servant, to be ſtrangl'd, thrown out of the Window, 
and the houſe to be blown up with Gunpowder, her own rich Bed 
having bin before ſecretly convey'd away. This and other perfor- 
mances made her favor upon BoTHwEL fo hot, that ſhe muſt —ꝗ— 

him; 


* 


cern'd) it was a wonder it ſhould be granting ſo long as ten days. 
Well, ſhe marrys; but the more honeſt Nobility amaz d at thoſe Ex- 
orbitancys, aſſemble together, and with Arms in their hands begin to 
expoſtulat. The newmarry'd; Couple are forc d to make back South- 
wards; where finding but ſlender aſſiſtance, and the Queen fooliſhly, 
coming from Dunbar to Leith, was glad at laſt to delay a parly till her 
Dear was eſcap d; and then (clad in an old tatter d coat) to yield her 
BEING brought to Banne and us d rather with hate of her 
former Enormitys, than pity of 
Meſſage, that ſhe muſt either reſign the Crown to her Son JAMEs. 
(that was born in the time of her marriage with DarnLy) or elle. 
they would procede to another Election, and was forc'd to obey. $0 


ter known afterwards by the Title of Great Britain. 


THE wretched Mother flying after into England, NT 
ſuborn'd by the Papiſts, and exaſperated by the Gu1zes, ſhe enter'd 


into Plots and Machinations, ſo inconſiſtent with the Safety of Eng- 
land, that by an Act of Parlament ſhe was condemn'd to death, which 
ſhe receiv d by a Hatchet at Fotheringay Caſtle. Is 
THE Infancy of her Son was attended with thoſe domeſtic Evils 
that accompany the Minority of Kings. In his-Youth he took to Wife 
the Daughter of Denmark (a Woman I hear little of, ſaving the Cha- 
racter SALUST gives SEMPRONIA, that ſhe could dance better than 
became a virtuous. Woman) with whom he ſuppoſing the Earl Gowry 
too much in League, caus'd him and his Brother to be ſlain at their 
own houſe whither he was invited; he giving out, that they had an 
intent to murder him; and that by miracle and the aſſiſtance of ſom 
men (whom he had inſtructed for that purpoſe, and taught their 
tale) he eſcap d. For this Deliverance (or to fay better, Aſſaſſination) 
he blaſphem'd God with a ſolemn Thankſgiving once a Year all the 
remainder of bus Li. , ener bog. 4 4: 
WELL had it bin for us, if our Forefathers had laid hold of that 
happy opportunity of EL1zaBtTH's Death (in which the Tevu- 
THORS took a period) to have perform'd that which, perhaps in due 


under the ſway of a ſtranger, diſdain'd by the moſt generous and wiſe 


of others; who brought but a ſlender Title, and (however the flat- 
tery of the times cry'd him up for a SoLomon) weak Commenda- 
tions for ſuch an advancement. 3 ie 
Hs Title ſtood thus, MAROGARET, eldeſt Daughter to HEN- 
RY the Seventh, was marry'd to JAMEs the Fourth, whoſe Son 
James the Fifth had Mary the Mother of Jams the Sixth. MAk- 
GARET after her firſt Huſband's death, marrys AxchIBALD Dou- 
GLAS Earl of Angus, who upon her begot MARGARET Wife 
of MaTTugw- Earl of Lenox, and Mother of that Hewzv 


this flender Title, and our internal Diſſenſions (for the Cecilians 
and Eſexians, for ſeveral ends, made perpetual Applications) got 
2 | ns IAx 


compel d to uſe for a divorce, which (ſo great Perſons being con- 


er preſent Fortune, ſhe receiv d a 


(tho with a Guard) by Queen ELIZABETH; but after that being 


puniſhment, has coſt us ſo much blood and ſweat; and not have bow'd 


at that time, and only ſupported by the Faction of ſom, and the Sloth 


DaxxLy, whoſe tragical End we juſt now mention d. Now upon 


mim; the only opſtacle was, he had a Wife already; but ſhe was, 


the Child then in his Cradle was acknowleg'd James the Sixth, bet- 1098. 
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tho there were others that had as fair pretences (and what elſe can any 


by a Male Line, carry'd ſurely ſa formidable a pretenſion (it ſhould 


one day ſtated the Caſe before ſom of his Friends, who ſeem'd to ap- 


years before, and which by the Commiſſions he after receiv'd' (ac- 


the Severity of the excellent BucyuAnan forc'd into him in his 


\ 


\ 


"The Grounds and 


Jammy from a Revenue of 30000 J. to one of almoſt two Millions, 


of them make ?) the Stature of 25 Edu. 3. expreſly excluding Foren- 
ers from the Crown: and ſo the Children of CHARLES BRA. 
bod by Mary the ſecond Daughter, Dowager of France, being 
next to com in- And the Lady ARABELLA being ſprung from a 
third Huſband (the Lord STUART): of the ſaid MARGARRT, and 


fee) that even that Iniquity Which was perſonally inherent to her, 
made her days very unhappy, and for moſt part captive, and her 
death (tis thought) ſomwhat too early; ſo cruel are the Perſecutions 
of cowardly minds, even againſt the weakeſt and moſt unprotected 
Innocence. Hos . kg Ie, le 10 16 106 

AND indeed his Right to the Crown was ſo unſatisfactory even 
to the moſt judicious of thoſe days, that TobY MATTAHRW8 
having ſuit about ſom Privileges which he claim'd to his Biſhoprick 
(which was then Durham) wherin the King oppos d him; and havitg 


prove of it; yes, ſays he, I could with he had but half ſo good a Ti- 
tle to the Crown. And tis known that ſome Speeches of Sir Wan- 
TER RAWLEY, too generous and Engliſh for the tunes, was that 
which brought him to Trial and Condemnation for a feign'd Crime; 
and afterwards ſo facilitated that barbarous Deſign of Gunpamag, 
to cut-off his Head for a Crime, for which he was condemn d fourtten 


cording to the opinion of the then Lord Chancellor, and the greateſt: 
Lawyers) was in Law pardon'd. uu. 

THIS may appear beſides our purpoſe ; but we could not ſever 
this conſideration, unleſs we would draw him with a half face, and 
leave as much in umbrage as we expreſt. That which moſt ſolem- 
niz'd his Perſon was, firſt the conſideration of his adhering to the Pro- 
teſtant Religion; wheras we are to conſider that thoſe ſlight Velita- 
tions he had with BELLARMIN and the Romaniſts, tended rather to 
make his own Authority more intrinſieally intenſe and venerable, than 
to confute any thing they ſaid: for he had before ſhak'd them off as 
to foren Juriſdiction; and for matter of Popery, it appear'd in his lat- 
ter time that he was no ſuch enemy to it, both by his own compliances 
with the Spaniſh Embaſſadors, the deſign of the Spaniſh: Match (in 
which his Son was perſonally imbarkt) and the ſlow aſſiſtances ſent to 
his Daughter, in whoſe ſafety and protection Proteſtantiſm was at that 


time ſo much concern'd. | 


FOR bis Knowlege, he had ſome elancings and niblings, which 


younger time, and after converſation ſomwhat poliſh'd, But tho I 
bear not ſo great a contemt to his other Works, as BEN JoHN80N | 
did to his Poetry, yet if they among many others were going to the 
fire, they would not be one of the firſt I ſhould reſcue, as poſſiby ex+ 
cting a more ſevere and refin'd Judgment in many others; and know- 
ing that he that had ſo many able Wits at command, might eaſily give 
their Oracles thro his Mouth. But ſuppoſe the things generous and fit 
to live (as I am not yet convinc'd) yet what commendation is this to 
a King, who ſhould have other buſineſs than ſpinning and weaving fine 
Theorys, and engaging in School Chiquaneries ? which was _—_ 
85 erſtoo 


Reaſons of Monarchy. 


with theſe Attributes; yes (anſwer'd he, very tartly) He is a'fine King, 
and writes little Books. mY pak 1p, 


T Is true, he was a good Drol, and poſſibly after Greec Wine 
ſomwhat factious: But of his ſubſtantial and heroic Wifdom T have 


not heard any great Inſtances. He himſelf us d to brag of his King- 
craſt, which was not to render his People happy, and to proſecute the 
ends of a good King, but to ſcrue up the Prerogative, divert Parla- 


ments from the due diſquiſition and proſecution of their Freedoms, and 
to break them up at pleaſure; and indeed his parting with the Cautio- 


nary Towns of the Lou Corntrys, and that for ſo ſmall a Sum, ſhew'd 


him a Perſon not ſo quickſighted, or unfit to be overreach! de. 


F OR his peaceable Reign, honourable and juſt Quarrels he wanted 


not; but ſloth and cowardice witheld him: and indeed the eaſe and 


luxury of thoſe times fomented and nouriſh'd thoſe lurking and peſ- 


gerſtood by HENRY the Fourth, who hearing ſom men celebrat him 


34 


tilent humors, which afterwards fo dangerouſly broke out in his Son's + 


Reign. | 0 


WE (hall not trouble his Aſhes with the mention of his perſonal 


Faults; only, if we may compare God's Judgments with apparent 


Sins, we may find the latter end of his Life neither fortunat nor com- 


fortable to him. His Wife diſtaſted by him, and ſom ſay, languiſhing 


of a foul diſeaſe; his eldeſt Son dying with too violent ſymtoms of 


Poiſon, and that, as is fear'd, by a hand too much ally'd; his ſecond 


(againſt whom he ever had a ſecret antipathy) ſcarce return'd from a 


mad and dangerous Voyage; his Daughter (all that was left of that 


| Sex) baniſh'd, with her numerous Iſſue, out of her Huſband's Do- 
minion, and living in miſerable Exile; and laſtly, himſelf dying of a 
violent death by poiſon, in which his Son was more than ſuſpected to 


have a hand, as may be infer'd from Bucxincyam's Plea, that 
he did it by the Command of the Prince, and CHARLES s diſſolu- 
tion of the Parlament that took in hand to examin it ; and laſtly, his 
indifferency at Buckingham's death (tho he pretended all love to him 
alive) as glad to be rid of ſo dangerous and ſo confiderable a Partner 
of his Guilt. Yet the miter'd Paraſits of thoſe times could fay, that 
one went to Heaven in Noah's Ark, the other in Eh/ha's Chariot, he 
dying of a pretended Fever, ſhe (as they faid) of a Dropſy. 
CHARLES having now obtain'd his Brother's Inheritance, car- 
ry'd himſelf in managing of it like one that gain'd it as he did. The 
firſt of his Acts was that glorious attemt upon the Ile of Rhee. The 
next, that Noble and Chriſtian betraying of Rochel, and conſequently 
in a manner the whole Proteſtant Intereſt in France. The middle of 
the Reign was heightening of Prerogative and Prelacy, and conform- 
ing our Churches to the pattern of Rome; till at laſt juſt Indignation 
brought his Subjects of Ser into England, and fo forc'd him to 
call a Parlament: which tho he ſhameleſly ſays in the firſt line of the 
Book, call'd his, was out of his own inclination to Parlaments, yet how 


well he lik'd them, may appear by his firſt tampering with his own 


Army in the North, to ſurprize and diſſolve them; then with the 
Scots, who at that time were Court proof; then raiſing up the 1r:/h 
Rebellion, which has waſted millions of Lives ; and laſtly, his open 
ſeceſſion from Weſtminſter, and hoſtility againſt the two Houſes, which 
 Mantain'd a firſt and ſecond ſharp War, that had almoſt ruin'd the 

Nation, had not Providence in a manner immediatly interpos'd and 


reſcu'd 
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The Grounds, &c. 
reſcu'd us to Liberty, and made us ſuch fignal Inſtruments of his Ven- 
geance, that all wicked Kings may tremble at the example. 

IN a word, never was Man fo reſolute and obſtinat in a Tyrann 
never People more ſtrangely beſotted with it. To paint the Image of 
DAvip with his face, and blaſphemouſly to parallel him with 
CnRIsT, would make one at firſt thought think him a Saint: But 
to compare his Proteſtations and Actions; his Actions of the Day, his 
Actions of the Night; his Proteſtant Religion, and his courting of 
the Pope; and obedienee to his Wife; we may juſtly ſay, he was one 
of the moſt conſummat in the Arts of Tyranny that ever was. And 
it could be no other than God's hand that arreſted him in the height of 
his Deſigns and Greatneſs, and cut off him and his Family, making 
good his own Imprecations on his own Head, "AER 

OUR Scene is again in Scot/and, which has accepted his Son; whom 
for diſtinction ſake we will be content to call Cx arr es the Second. 
Certainly theſe People were ſtrangely blind as to God's Judgment per- 
petually pour'd out upon a Family; or elſe wonderfully addicted g 
their own Intereſt, to admit the ſpray of ſuch a ſtock; one that hy 
ſo little to commend him, and ſo great improbability to further their 
Deſigns and Happineſs; a Popiſh Education, if not Religion too, 
however for the preſent he may ſeem to diſſemble it; France, the ſe- 
ſuits, and his Mother, good means of ſuch an improvement; the dan- 
gerous Maxims of his Father, beſides the Revenge he ows his Death, 
of which he will never totally acquit the Scots; his Hate to the whole 
Nation; his Senſe of Mom rTROSRE's Death; his backwardneſs to 
com to them till all other means fail'd (both his foren beg d Aſſiſtan- 
ces, his Propoſitions to the Pope, and Commiſſions to Mox T ROsr) 
and laſtly, his late running away to his old Friends in the North: ſo 
that any man may ſee his preſent compliance to be but hiſtrionical and 
forc'd, and that as ſoon as he has led them into the Snare, and got 
power into his own hands, ſo as that he may appear once more bare- 
fac'd, be will be a ſcourge upon them for their grofs Hypocriſy, and 
leave them a ſad Inſtance to all Nations, how dangerous it is to eſp 
ſuch an Intereſt, againſt which God with ſo viſible and ſevere a hand 
dos fight, carry'd on by and for the ſupport of a tyrannizing Nobility 
and Clergy, and wherin the poor People are blindly led on by thoſe 
afrighting (but falſe and ungrounded) pretenſions of Perfidy and Per- 
jury, and made. inſtrumental. with their own Eſtates and Blood to- 
wards inſlaving and ruining themſel ve. 
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the horror of darkneſs, but have ſtill ſom white feather ; and thy Day is 
(that for which we efteem Life) the longeſt. But this Extaſy of Privy 


The Nature of 
the People. 


and Gentlemen multiply too faſt, for that makes the common Subject grow to 


oe + and you will bring it to that at laſt, that not the hundredth Poll 
e 


malte good Soldiers, which the Peaſants in France do not. In which words 


| tain'd with ſuch a proportion of Land to them, as may breed a Subject to 


| fence of his own; whence it has happen'd that the People of Oceana in 
Proportion to their property have bin always free. And the Genius of 


O 


The Introduction, or Order of the Work, 


CEANA is faluted by the Panegyriſt after this manner; 0 
the moſt bleſt and fortunat of all Countrys, OCE AN Al 
How deſervedly has Nature with the bountys of Heaven and 
Earth indu'd thee? Thy ever-fruitful Womb not closd with 

Tce, nor diſſolv'd by the raging Star; where CEREs and Bacchus 

are perpetual Twins. Thy Woods are not the harbor of devouring Beaſts, 

nor thy continual Verdure the ambuſh of Serpents, but the food of innu- 
merable Herds and Flocks preſenting thee their Shepherdeſs wit“ diftended 

Dogs or golden Fleeces. The wings of thy Night involve thee not in 


(as is obſerv'd by BERTIVUS) ſeems to allude as well to Marpefia and 
Panopea, now Provinces of this Commonwealth, as to Oceana it ſelf. 
T O ſpeak of the People in each of theſe Countrys, this of Oceana, for 
ſo ſoft a one, is the moſt martial in the whole world. Let States that 
aim at Gregtneſs (ſays VERULAMIVUS) take heed how their Nobility 


be a Peaſant and baſe Swain driven out of heart, and in effect but a Gentle- 
man's Laborer ; juſt as you may 155 in Coppice Woods, if you leave the 
Staddels too thick, you ſhall never have clean Underwood, but Shrubs and 

Buſhes : So in Countrys, if the Gentlemen be too many, the Commons will 


ill be fit for a Helmet, ſpecially as to the Infantry, which is the nerve of 
an Army, and fo there will be great. Population and little Strength. This 
of which I ſpeak has bin no where better ſeen than by comparing of Oceana 
and France, wherof Oceana, tho far leſs in Territory and Population, 
has bin nevertheleſs an overmatch, in regard the middle People of Oceana 


VERULAMIUS (as MACHIAVEL has don before him) harps much 
upon a ſtring which he has not perfectly tun'd, and that i the 
balance of Dominion or Property: as it follows more plainly in his praiſe 
of the profound and admirable device of PAnuRGus King of Oceana, 
in making Farms and Houſes of Husbandry of a Standard; that is, main- 


live in convenient plenty, and no ſervil condition, and to keep the Plow in 
the hand of the owners, and not mere hirelings. And thus indeed (lays 
) you ſhall attain to VIRGLL's Character * which he gives of antient 
taly. 1 
BUT the Tillage bringing up a good Soldiery, brings up a good 
Commonwealth; which the Author in the vraife of PANURGUs did 
not mind, nor PAN U RGVUs in deſerving that praiſe: for where the 
owner of the Plow coms to have the Sword too, he will uſe it in de- 
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Terra potens armis atque ubere gleba, 
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this Nation has ever had ſom reſemblance with that of antient Ealy, 

which was wholly addicted to Commonwealths, and where Rome 

came to make the greateſt account of her ruſtic Tribes, and to call 

her Conſuls from the Plow ; for in the way of Parlaments, which 

was the Government of this Realm, men of Country- lives have bin ſtill 
-1truſted with the greateſt Affairs, and the People have eonſtantly had 

an averſion to the ways of the Court. Ambition loving to be gay, 

and to fawn, has bin a Gallantry look'd upon as having ſomething in it 

of the Livery ; and Huſbandry, or the country way of Life, tho of a 

orofſer ſpinning, as the beſt ſtuf of a Commonwealth, according to 
 Ag1sTOTLE, ſuch a one being the moſt obſtinat Aſſertreſs gf her 
Liberty, and the leaſt ſubject to Innovation or Turbulency. Wher- 

fore till the Foundations (as will be hereafter ſhew'd) were re- 

mov'd, this People was obſerv'd to be the leaſt ſubject to Shakings and 
Turbulency of any: Wheras Commonwealths, upon which the City 
Life has had the ſtronger influence, as Athens, have ſeldom or never 
bin quiet; but at the beſt are found to have injur'd their own buſineſs 
by over-doing it. Whence the Urban Tribes of Rome, conſiſting of 

the Turba forenfis, and Libertins that had receiv'd their Freedom by 
manumiſhon, were of no reputation in compariſon of the Ruſtics. It 
is true, that with Venice it may ſeem to be otherwiſe, in regard the 
Gentlemen (for ſo are all ſuch call'd as have a right to that Govern- 
ment) are wholly addicted to the City Life: but then the Turba foren- 
/n the Secretarys, Cittadini, with the reſt of the Populace, are whol- 

ly excluded. Otherwiſe a Commonwealth, conſiſting but of one 

City, would doubtleſs be ſtormy, in regard that Ambition would be 

every man's trade: but where it conſiſts of a Country, the Plow in 

the hands of the owner finds him a better calling, and produces the 

moſt innocent and ſteddy Genius of a Commonwealth, ſuch as is that 
e noe ried CC ( . 

MARP ES IA, being the Northern part of the fame Iland, is / Nature of | 

the dry Nurſe of a populous and hardy Nation, but where the Stad- 5 
dels have bin formerly too thick: whence their Courage anſwer' d not 

their hardineſs, except in the Nobility, who govern'd that Country 

much after the manner of Poland; but that the King was not elective 
till the People receiv'd their Liberty, the yoke of the Nobility being 
broke by the Commonwealth of Oceana, which in grateful return is 
therby provided with an inexhauſtible Magazin of Auxiliarys. 

PANOPEA, the ſoft Mother of a ſlothful and puſillanimous Peo- e Nature of 

ple, is a neighbor Iland, antiently ſubjected by the Arms of Oceana; #*Panopears. 
fince almoſt depopulated for ſhaking the Yoke, and at length replant- 
ed with a new Race. But (thro what virtues of the Soil, or vice 

of the Air ſoever it be) they com till to degenerat. Wherfore ſeeing. 

it is neither likely to yield men fit for Arms, nor neceſſary it ſhould ; 

it had bin the Interefl of Oceana ſo to have diſpos d of this Province, 

being both rich in the nature of the Soil, and full of commodious 

Ports for Trade, that it might have bin order'd for the beſt in rela- 
tion to her Purſe : which in my opinion (if it had bin thought upon 

in time) might have bin beſt don by planting it with Fews, allowing 
them their own Rites and Laws ; for that would have brought them 
- ſuddenly from all parts of the World, and in ſufficient numbers. 
And tho the Fews be now altogether for Merchandize, yet in the Land 
of Canaan (except fince their exile from whence they have not bin 
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The Situation defect of proper Arms, can be no more than a Commonwealth for 
of theCommon- Preſervation: wheras this, reduc'd to the like Government, is a 
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The Introduction. 
| Landlords) they were altogether for Agriculture; and there is" ng 
cauſe why a man ſhould doubt, but having a fruitful Country, and 
excellent Ports too, they would be good at both. Panopea well peo- 
pled, would be worth a matter of four millions dry rents; that is, be- 
{ides the ad vantage of the Agriculture and Trade, which, with a Na- 
tion of that Induſtry, coms at leaſt to as much more. Wherfore 
Panopea being farm'd out to the Fews and their Heirs for ever, for the 
pay of a provincial Army to protect them during the term of ſeven 
years, and for two Millions annual Revenue from that time forward, 
beſides the Cuſtoms which would pay the provincial Army, would 
haye bin a bargain of ſuch advantage, both to them and this Com- 
nonwealth, as is not to be found otherwiſe by either. To receive 
the Fews after any other manner into a Commonwealth, were to maim 
it: for they of all Nations never incorporat, but taking up the room 
of a Limb, are of no uſe or office to the body, while they ſuck the 
nouriſhment which would ſuſtain a natural and uſeful Member, 
IF Panopea had bin ſo diſpos d of, that Knapſack, with the Marye. 
fian Auxiliary, had bin an ineftimable Treaſure ; the Situation of theſe 
Countrys being Ilands (as appears by Venice how advantageous ſuch a 
one is to the like Government) ſeems to have bin deſign'd by God for a 
Commonwealth. And yet that, thro the ſtreitneſs of the place and 


Commonwealth for increaſe, and upon the mightieſt foundation that 
any has bin laid from the beginning of the World to this day, 


Illam ar#4 capiens Neptunus compede ſtringit: 
Hanc autem glaucis captus complectitur ulnis. 


TH E Sea gives law to the growth of Venice, but the growth of 
Oceana gives law to the Sea. PE 
THESE Countrys having bin antiently diſtinct and hoſtil King- 
dom, came by MorPHevs the Marpefian (who ſucceded by heredi- 
tary right to the Crown of Oceana) not only to be join'd under one 
head; but to be caſt, as it were by a charm, into that profound fleep, 
which, broken at length by the Trumpet of Civil War, has produc'd 
thoſe effects, that have given occaſion to the inſuing Diſcourſe, divi- 
ded into four parts. 0 N 


| 


1 
1. The Preliminarys, ſhewing the Principles | 1 + 
of Government. Ds Do. 
2. The Council of Legiſlators „ ſpewing the Art 
of making a Commonwealth. 
3. The Model of the Commonwealth of Oceana, 
ſbewing the effect of ſuch an Art. 
4. The Corollary, ſhewing ſom Conſequences of 
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ſuch a Goverument. 
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The Preliminarys, ſhewing the Principles of 
oh Government. 


of Venice, divides the whole Series of Government into two Times 
or Periods. The one ending with the Liberty of Rome, which 
| was the Courſe or Empire, as I may call it, of Antient Prudence, 
firſt diſcoyer'd to mankind by Gop himſelf in the Fabric of the 
Commonwealth of Mael, and wn pick'd out of his Footſteps in 
Nature, and unanimouſly follow'd by the Greecs and Romans. The 
other beginning with the Arms of CæsAR, which, extinguiſhing 
Liberty, were the Tranſition of Ancient into Modern Prudence, intro- 
duc'd by thoſe Inundations of Huns, Goths, Vandals, Lombards, Sax- 
ons, which, breaking the Roman Empire, deform'd the whole face of 
the World with thoſe ill features of Government, which at this time 
are becom far worſe in theſe weſtern parts, except Yenice, which e- 
ſcaping the hands of the Barbarians, by virtue of its impregnable 
Situation, has had its ey fix'd upon antient Prudence, and is attain'd to 
a perfection even beyond the Copy. | 
RELATION being had to theſe two times, Government (to Defniriens of 
define it de jure, or according to antient Prudence) is an Art wherby Government. | 
a Civil Society of Men is inſtituted and preſerv'd upon the Foundation 
of common Right or Intereſt; or (to follow ARISTOTLE and 
Livy) It is the Empire of Laws, and not of Men. 
AND Government (to define it de facto, or according to modern 
Prudence) is an Art wherby ſom man, or ſom few men, ſubject a 
City or a Nation, and rule it according to his or their privat Intereſt: 
which, becauſe the Laws in ſuch caſes are made according to the in- 
tereſt of a man, or of ſome few Familys, may be ſaid to be the Em- 
pire of Men, and not of Laws. 


3 — THE 


Fe OTTHI, the moſt excellent Deſcriber of the Commonwealth 


THE former kind is that which Macniaver (whoſe Books 
are neglected) is the only Politician that has gon about to retrieve; 15 

that LEVIATHAN (who, woüld have his Book impos'd, upon the” 
Univerſitys) gos about to deſtroy. For, I is (fays he) anather Er. 
ror of ARISTOTLE's Politics, that in a well-order'd Commoniwealth nit 
Men ſhould govern, but the Laws. What man that has his 77 
the he can neither write nur read, dos nor. find himſelf ver ii l by them he 


fears, and believes can kill or hurt him when e obeys not? Or, who beliey » 


ſhew in divers places that com in my way) throout his whole Polit 


Diviſion of 


Government. ' 
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- that the Law can hurt him, which is but 5 ords and Paper, Wit bout the" 
Hands and Swords of men? I confeſs, that * the Magiſtrat upon his Bench 
is that to the Law, which, a Gunner upon his Platform is to his Can 
non. N evertheleſs, I ſhould not dare to argue with a man of ahy Th.” 
genuity after this manner. A whole Army, tho they can neither” 
write-nor read, are not afraid of a Platform, which they know is but” 
Earth or Stone; nor of a Cannon, which without a hand to give fre 
to it, is but cold Iron; therfore a whole Army is afraid of one man. 
But of this kind is the Ratiocination of el 1 hall 
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or worſe; as Where he ſays of ARISTOTLE and , CIERO the 
Greecs, and of the Romans, who ivd under popular States, that they qe." 
 riy'd thoſe, Rights not from the Principles of Nature, but trauſcriÞ'd them” 
into their Books, out of the practice of their ion Commonwealths; as Gram- 
marians WE the Rules of Language out of Poets. Which is ct, 


man ſho 


uld tell famous HERvV, that he tranſcrib'd his Circulation of 
the Blood not out of the Principles of Nature, but out of the Anatomy 
of this or that Body. 1 K 


1 
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T O go on therfore with this preliminary Diſcourſe, I ſhall divide it 
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(according to the two definitions of Government relating to Jaxor-" 
' Tr's two times) into two parts, The Firſt treating of the Principles 
of Government in general, and according to the Antients : The Second 
treating of the late Governments of Oceana in particular, and in that 
GOVERNMENT, according to the Antients, and their 
learn d Diſciple MAacnyiaver, the only Politician of later Ages, 
is of three kinds; The Government of One Man, or of the Better 
ſort, or of the whole People: which by their more learn'd names are 
call'd Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. Theſe they hold, thro 
their,proneneſs to degenerat, to be all evil. For wheras they that go- 
vern thould govern according to Reafon, if they govern according to 
Paſſion, they do that which they ſhould not do. Wherfore as Reafon 
and Paſſion are two things, ſo Government by Reaſon is one thing, 
and the corruption of Government by Paſſion is another thing, but 
not always, another Government: as a Body that is alive is one 
thing, and a Body that is dead is another thing, but not always ano- 
ther Creature, tho the Corruption of one coms at length to be the. 
Generation of another. The Corruption then of Monarchy is call d. 
Vranny; that of Ariſtocracy, Oligarchy; and that of Democracy, 
$14 oh But Legiſlators having found theſe three Governments, at 
the beſt to be naught, have invented another conſiſting of a mix- 
2 of them all, which only is good. This is the Doctrin of the 
Ancients. E 
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*Magiſtratus eſt lex armata. 
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BUT LEvIATHAN is poſitive, that they are all deceiv'd, and | 
hat there is no other Government in Nature than one of the three; as 
alſo that the Fleſh of them cannot ſtink, the names of their Corrup- 
tions being but the names of mens Phanſies, which will be underſtood 
when we are ſhown which of them was Senatus Populuſyue Romanus. 
TO go my own way, and yet to follow the Ancients, the Principles 
of Government are twofold ; Internal, or the goods of the Mind ; 
and External, or the goods of Fortune. The goods of the Mind are Go he 
natural or acquir'd Virtues, as Wiſdom, Prudence, and Courage, &c. ara "oO 
The goods of Fortune are Riches. There be goods alſo of the Body, 
as Health, Beauty, Strength; but theſe are not to be brought into ac- 
count, upon this ſcore, becauſe if a Man or an Army acquires Victory 
or Empire, it is more from their Diſciplin, Arms, and Courage, than 
from their natural Health, Beauty, or Strength, in regard that a Peo- 
ple conquer'd may have more of natural Strength, Beauty and Health, 
and yet find little remedy. The Principles of Government then are in 
the goods of the Mind, or in the goods of Fortune. To the goods of Empire and 
the Mind anſwers Authority; to the goods of Fortune, Power or Em- aug. 
pire. Wherfore LEVIATHAN, tho he be right where he ſays that 
Riches are Power, is miſtaken where he ſays that Prudence, or the repu-. 
tation of Prudence, is Power : for the Learning or Prudence of a Man 
is no more Power than the Learning or Prudence of a Book or Author, 
which is properly Authority. A learned Writer may have Authority, 
tho he has no Power ; and a fooliſh Magiſtrat may haye Power, tho 
he has otherwiſe no Eſteem or Authority. The difference of theſe 
two is obſerv'd by Livy in EvanDeR, of whom he fays, * that 
he govern'd rather by the Authority of others, than by his own 
Power. 17 5 | bs | | | 
TO begin with Riches, in regard that Men are hung upon theſe, Enyire. 
not of choice as upon the other, but of neceſſity and by the teeth: 
for as much as he who wants Bread, is his Servant that will feed him; 
if a Man thus feeds a whole People, they are under his Empire. 
EMPIRE is of two kinds, Domeſtic and National, or Foren and 27 


4 I» 


2 | E mpire. 
Provincial. * 


DOM ESTIC Empire 18 founded upon Dominion. Domeſtic Em- 
| DOMINION is Property real or perſonal, that is to ſay, in * 
Lands, or in Mony and Goods. E 8 
LANDS, or the parts and parcels of a Territory, are held by Balance in 
the Proprietor or Proprietors, Lord or Lords of it, in ſom proportion; i 
and ſuch (except it be in a City that has little or no Land, and whoſe 
Revenue is in Trade) as is the proportion or balance of Dominion or 
Property in Land, ſuch is the nature of the Empire, . 
IF one Man be ſole Landlord of a Territory, or overbalance Aſelute Me 
the People, for example three parts in four, he is Grand Signior : for %. 
5 hal is call'd from his Property; and his Empire is abſolute 
onarchy, 1 Wt. 5 | 5 
IF the Few or a Nobility, or a Nobility with the Clergy be Land- % M. 
lords, or overbalance the People to the like proportion, it makes the _— 
Gothic balance (to be ſhewn at large in the ſecond part of this Diſ- 
courſe) and the Em pire is mix'd Monarchy, as that of Spain, Poland, 
and late of Oceana. 
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* Regebat magis Autoritate quam Imperio. 
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AND if the whole People be Landlords, or þ hold the ff daf 
divided among them, that no one Man, or number of Men, withi 
the compaſs of the Few or Ariſtocracy, overbalance them, che En 
without the interpoſition of Force) is a Commonwealth.” , 
IF Force be interpos d in any of theſe three caſes, it Wik el 
frame the Government to the Foundation, or the Foundation to 5 
Goverhment ; or holding the Government not accorditig to the balang 
it is not natural, but violent : and therfore if it be at the devotion 
a Prince, it is 2 . If at the devotion, of the Few, © Oligarchy ,"\ 
ver of the People Anarchy. © Bach of v W nti, 
ing Le, is but Tt ſhort continuance rei 
inſt the. Fino of the balance, which, not deftrox,” Aeſttoys tir 
ich 9 VV Mi Oe) 
T there be cereal other Confuſions, which, being T 


wh 


a5 nce, are of longer continuance, and of worſe edn QUENCE; 4 


firft}| Where a Nobility holds half t the Pro perty, of {bolt that pto. 
portion, nd the People the other half; in which caſe; without altering 

5 rn 195 1 C 
the People did the Nobility in Athens, and t ob lley t People 
Rome.” dag when 10 Prince holds about half thi thi 4 Dothinioo"l Ane 
the People the ather half (which was the caſe of the de ö 


Senat and the People) the Baer nt becoms a. v Hip 
of the Princes and the People. Sdthwhat of this nätüre ase Gertalh 
Oovernments at this day, whe are laid to fubfiſt by confafion,””" 
this caſe, to fix the balance, is to entail miſery : but in the three 5 
mer, not to fix it, is to loſe the ent. 'Wherfore it being 
lawful in Turky, that any ſhould poſſeſs Land but the Grand Sign 
the balance: IS fix 'd by the Law, and that Empire firm., Nor; tho 15 
Kings often fell, was the Throne of Oceana known to fhake, until 
the Statute of Alienations broke the Pitfars, by giving way to the No- 
bility to ſell their Eſtates. While Lgcedemon held to the divition of 


Land made by LycuRcus, it was ,immoyeable, but, breaking that, 


could ſtand no longer. This kind of Law fixing the balance in Lauch 
is call'd Agrarian, and was firſt introduc'd by God himſetf, Who di- 
vided the Land of Canaan to his People by Lots, and is of ſuch virtue, 


that wherever it has held, that Government has not alter'd, except b) 


conſent ; as in that unparallePd example of the People of Heal, when | 
being in liberty they would needs chuſe a King. But without an 
Agrarian, Government, whether Monatchical, Arl to cratical, of Poj u- 
lar, has no long Leaſe. Ws TY ” 

AS for Dominion perſonal or in Mony, it may now and then fir 
up a Mer lus or a MAxnLivs, which, if the Commonwealth be 
not provided with ſom kind of Di#atorian Power, may be dangerous, 
tho it has bin ſeldom or never ſucceſsful: becauſe to Property produ- 
cing Empire, it is requir'd that it ſhould have ſom certain root dt 
foot-hold, which, except in Land, it cannot have, being otherwiſe as 
it were upon the Wing. 


NEVERTHELESS, in ſuch Cities as ſubſiſt moſtly by Trade, 


and have little or no Land, as Holland and Genea, the balance of Y e 


ſure may be equal to that of Land in the caſes mention . 


1 — 
_ 


eng _ 


Si terra recedat, Ionium Egæo N mare. 
3 ; 


O CEANA 

BUT LzviATHAN, tho he ſeems to ſcew at Antiquity, follow- 
ing his furious Maſter CARNEADEs, has caught hold of the public 
Sword, to which he reduces all manner and matter of Government; 
where he affirms this opinion [that any Monarch receives his Power 
by Covenant, that is to ſay, upon We to 133 ow the not un- 
Gladi this eaſy truth, That Covenants being but Words and Breath, 
have no power to oblige, contain, conſtrain, or protect any Man, but what 
they have from the public Sword. But as he ſaid of the Law, that with- 
out this Sword it is but Paper; fo he might have thought of this 


as, 


Sword, that without a Hand it is but cold Iron. The Hand which 
holds this Sword is the Militia of a Nation; and the Militia of a Na- 


tion is either an Army in the field, or ready for the field upon occaſion. 
But an Army is a Beaſt that has a great belly, and muſt be fed; 
wherfore this will com to what Paſtures you have, and what Paſtures 

ou have will com to the balance of Property, without which the pub« 
ic Sword is but a name or mere Fat cb. Wherfore to ſet that which 
LeviaTHAN fays of Arms and of Contracts a little ſtreighter; he 
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Arms and 


that can graze this Beaſt with the great belly, as the Turk dos his Hm 


Timariots, may well deride him that imagins he receiv'd his Power by 
Covenant, or is oblig d to any ſuch toy: it being in this caſe only that 
Covenants are but Words and Breath. But if the Property of the 


Nobility, ſtock'd with their Tenants and Retainers, be the paſture of 


that Beaſt, the Ox knows his Maſter's Crib ; and it is impoſſible for a 


King in ſuch a Conſtitution to reign otherwiſe than by Covenant ; or. 


if he breaks it, it is words that com to blows, _ | 

BUT fays he, when an Aſſembly of Men is made Soverain, then no 
Man imagins any fuch Cavenant to have paſt in the Inſtitution. But what 
was that by PuBLIcOLA of . to the People, or that wher- 
by the People had their Tribuns 

ſay, that the People of Rome made a Covenant with the Romans, 70 hold 
the Soverainty on fuch or ſuch conditions; which not perform'd, the Ro- 
mans might depoſe the Roman People, In which there be ſeveral re- 
markable things; for he holds the Commonwealth of Rome to have 
conſiſted of one Aſſembly, wheras it conſiſted of the Senat and the 
People ; That they were not upon. Covenant, wheras every Law en- 
ated by them was a Covenant between them; That the one Aſſembly 
was made Soverain, wheras the People who only were Soverain, were 
ſuch from the beginning, as appears by the antient ſtile of their, Co- 
venants or Laws, * Tho Senat has rejoku'd, the People have decreed; 
That a Council being made Soverain, cannot be made ſuch upon con- 
ditions, wheras the Decemvirs being a Council that was made Sove- 
rain, was made ſuch upon conditions ; That all Conditions or Cove- 
nants making a Soverain, the Soverain being made, are void; whence 
it muſt follow that, the Decemviri being made, were ever after the 
lawful Government of Rome, and that it was unlawful for the Com- 
monwealth of Rome to depoſe the Decemwvirs; as alſo that Cictro, 
if he wrote otherwiſe out of his Commonwealth, did not write out 
of Nature. But to com to others that ſee more of this balance. 


H, fays he, p body is 6 dull as 10 
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YOU have AxisToTLE full of it in divers places, 22 B. nod 


where he ſays, that immoderat Wealth,as where One Man or the Few have 
greater Poſſeſions than the Equality or the Frame of the Commonwealth 


2 


9 


Cenſuere patres, juſſit populus. 


will 
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will bear, is an occaſion of Sedition, which ends for the greater part in Miß. 
narchy ; and that for this cauſe the Oſtraci/m bas bin recetv'd in divers 
places, as in Argos and Athens. But that it were better to prevent the 
growth in the beginning, than, when it has got head, to ſeek the remedy of 
ſuch an evil. Toy Ko n 
MACHIAVEL has miſs d it very narrowly and more danger. 
ouſly ; for not fully perceiving that if a Commonwealth be gall'd by the 
Gentry, it is by har overbalance, he ſpeaks of the Gentry as hoſtil 
to popular Governments, and of popular Governments as hoſtil to the 
Gentry ; and makes us believe that the People in ſuch are ſo inrag da- 
gainſt them, that where they meet a Gentleman they kill him: which 
can never be prov'd by any one example, unleſs in civil War ; ſceing 
that even in Switzerland the Gentry are not only ſafe, but in honor. 
But the Balance, as I have laid it down, tho unſeen by Macy. 
AVEL, is that which interprets him, and that which he confirms by his 
Judgment in many others as well as in this place, where he conculdes, 
Wat he who will go about to make a Commonwealth where there be ma 


Gentlemen, unleſs he firſt deſtroys them, undertakes an Impoſjibility. And 


that he who goes about to introduce Monarchy where the condition of the 
People is equal, ſhall never bring it to paſs, unleſs be cull out ſuch of them 
as are the moſt turbulent and ambitious, and make them Gentlemen or No. 
blemen, not in name but in effect; that is, by inriching them with Lands, 


Caſtles, and Treaſures, that may gain them Power among the reſt, and 


bring in the reſt to dependence upon themſelves, to the end that they main- 
taining their Ambition by the Prince, the Prince may maintain his Power 
by them. 1 ge „e ee e 


 "WHERFORE as in this place I agree with Macuiaver, 


that a Nobility or Gentry, overbalaneing a popular Government, is 
the utter bane and deſtruction of it; ſo I ſhall ſhew in another, that a 
Nobility or Gentry, in a popular Government not overbalancing it, is 


| the very life and ſoul of it. ZOE 
The right of 
_ the Militia 


BY what has bin faid, it ſhould ſeem that we may lay aſide farther 
diſputes of the public Sword, or of the right of the Militia z which, 
be the Government what it will, or let it change how it can, is inſepa- 
rable from the overbalance in Dominion: nor, if otherwiſe ſtated by 
the Law or Cuſtom (as in the Commonwealth of Rome*, where the 
People having the Sword, the Nobility came to have the overbalance) 
avails it to any other end than deſtruction. For as a Building ſwaying 
from the Foundation muſt fall, fo it fares with the Law ſwaying from 
Reaſon, and the Militia from the balance of Dominion. And thus 
much for the balance of National or Domeſtic Empire, which is in 
Dominion. : oe £29 : 


De Balancer T H E balance of Foren or Provincial Empire is of a contrary na- 


foren Empire. ture. A man may as well ſay, that it is unlawful for him who has 


ther place. In this I am to ſnew no more t 


kind of balance it is to be held; in order wherto I ſhall firſt ſhew upon 


made a fair and honeſt purchaſe to have Tenants, as for a Government 


that has made a juſt progreſs, and inlargement of it ſelf, to have Pro- 


vinces. But how a Province may be juſtly — appertains to ano- 
n how or upon what 


what kind of balance it is not to be held. It has bin ſaid, that nati- 
onal or independent Empire, of what kind ſoever, is to be exercis'd 


— 


2 Conſules fine lege Curiata rem militarem attingere non potuerunt. „ 


OCEAN A 
by them that have the proper balance of Dominion in the Nation; 
wherfore provincial or dependent Empire 18 not to be exercis'd by them. 
that have the balance of Dominion in the Province, becauſe that would 
bring the Government from Provincial and Dependent, to National 
and Independent. Abſolute Monarchy, as that of the Turks, neither 
plants its People at home nor abroad, otherwiſe than as Tenants for 
life or at will; wherfore its National and Provincial Government is all 
one. But in Governments that admit the Citizen or Subject to Domi- 
nion in Lands, the richeſt are they that ſhare, moſt of the Power at 
home; wheras the richeſt among the Provincials, tho native Subjects, 


or Citizens that have bin tranſplanted, are leaſt admitted to the Go- + 


vernment abroad: for men, like flowers or. roots being tranſplanted, 
take after the ſoil wherin they grow. Wherfore the Commonwealth 
of Rome, by planting Colonys of its Citizens within the bounds, of 
Haly, took the beſt way of propagating it ſelf, and naturalizing the 
Country; wheras if it had planted ſuch Colonys without the bounds 
of Traly, it would have alienated. the Citizens, and given a root to Li- 
berty abroad that might have ſprung up foren, or ſavage, and hoſtil 
to her: wherfore it never made any ſuch diſperſion of it ſelf and its 
ſtrength, till it was under the yoke of the Emperors, who diſburden- 
ing themſelves of the People, as having leſs apprehenſion of what they 
ella do abroad than at home, took a contrary courſe. I, 
THE Mamalucs (which till any man ſhew me the contrary, I ſhall 
preſume to have bin a Commonwealth conſiſting of an Army, wherof 
the common Soldier was the People, the Commiſſion Officer the Senat, 
and the General the Prince) were Foreners, and by Nation Circaſians, 
that govern'd Egypt; wherfore theſe never duſt plant themſelves « 1 
on Dominion, which growing naturally up into the National Intereſt, 
muſt have diffolv'd the foren yoke in that Province. 


THE like in ſom ſort may be ſaid of Venice, the Government whetof 
is uſually miſtaken: for Venice, tho it dos not take in the People, ne- 
ver excluded them. This Commonwealth, the Orders a5 rd are the 
moſt Democratical or Popular of all others, in regard of the exquiſit 
Rotation of the Senat, at the firſt inſtitution took in the whole People; 
they that now live under the Government without participation of it, 
are ſuch as have fince either voluntarily choſen ſo to do, or were ſub- 
du'd by Arms. Wherfore the Subject of Venice is govern'd by Pro- 
vinces; and the balance of Dominion not ſtanding, as has bin ſaid, 
with Provincial Government: As the Mamalucs durſt not caſt their 
Government upon this balance in their Provinces, leſt the National In- 
tereſt ſhould have rooted out the Foren; ſo neither dare the Venetians 
take in their Subjects upon this balance, leſt the foren Intereſt ſhould 
root out the National (which is that of the 3000 now governing) and 
by diffuſing the Commonwealth throout her Territorys, loſe = ad- 
vantage of her Situation, by which in great part it ſubſiſts, And ſuch 
alſo is the Government of the Spaniard in the Indies, to which he 
deputes Natives of his own Country, not admitting the Creolios to the 
Government of thoſe Provinces, tho deſcended from Spaniards, . 

BUT if a Prince or a Commonwealth may hold a Territory that is 
foren in this, it may be aſk d, why he may not hold one that is native 
in the like manner? To which I anſwer, becauſe he can hold a foren 
by a native Territory, but not a native by a foren: and as hitherto I 
have ſhewn what is not the provincial Balance, fo by this anſwer it 
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ſit Militia oppos'd to one inferior in Courage or Diſciplin. The like 


this King by the advantage of the Land can make the Sea tributary ; 


ren; being ſuch as are external, and founded in the goods of Fortune. 


Authority. 


ſhould be Philoſophers, or Philoſophers Princes, the World would be 


Eccleſ.10.15. 
Tacit. 


Grot. 


may appear what it is, namely the Overbalance of a native Territo 


In the goods of the Mind, or thoſe of Fortune upon that balance which 


the other Paſſion, that are in continual ſuit ; and, according as ſhe 


OCEANA 


to a foren; for as one Country balances it ſelf by the diſtribution of 
Property according to the proportion of the ſame, ſo one Country over- 
balances another by advantage of divers kinds. For example, the 
Commonwealth of Rome overbalanc'd her Provinces by the vigor of a 
more excellent Government oppos'd to a crazier, or by a more exqui- 


was that of the Mamalucs, being a hardy People, to the Ægyptians that 
were a ſoft one. And the balance of Situation is in this kind of won. 
der ful effect; ſeeing the King of Denmark, being none of the moſt 
potent Princes, is able at the Sound to take Toll of the greateſt: and as 


ſo Venice, by the advantage of the Sea, in whoſe arms ſhe is impreg- 
nable, can make the Land to feed her Gulf. For the Colonys in the 
Indies, they are yet Babes that cannot live without ſucking the breaſts 
of their Mother Citys, but ſuch as I miſtake if when they com of 
age they do not wean themſelves: which cauſes me to wonder at 
Princes that delight to be exhauſted in that way. And ſo much for the 
principles of Power, whether National or Provincial, Domeſtic or Fo- 


I COM to the principles of Authority, which are internal, and 
founded upon the goods of the Mind. Theſe the Legiſlator that can 
unite in his Government with thoſe of Fortune, coms neareſt to the 
work of God, whoſe Government conſiſts of Heaven and Earth: 
which was faid by PLAaTo, tho in different words, as, when Princes 


happy. And fays SoLomon, There is an evil which ] have ſeen un- 
der the Sun, which procedes from the Ruler (entmvero neque nobilem, ne- 
que ingenuum, nec libertinum quidem armis frames, regia utilitas et) 
Polly ts ſet in great dignity, and the Rich (either in Virtue and Wiſdom, 


gives them a ſenſe of the National Intereſt) it in low places. I have 
ſeen Servants upon horſes, and Princes walking as Servants upon the earth, 
Sad complaints, that the principles of Power and of Authority, the 
goods of the Mind and of Fortune, do not meet and twine in theWreath 
or Crown of Empire! Wherfore, if we have any thing of Piety or of 
Prudence, let us raiſe our ſelves out of the mire of privat Intereſt to 
the contemplation of Virtue, and put a hand to the removal of this 
evil from under the Sun; this evil againſt which no Government that is 
not ſecur'd, can be good; this evil from which no Government that is 
ſecure muſt be perfect. SoLOMo tells us, that the cauſe of it is 
from the Ruler, from thoſe principles of power, which, balanc'd up- 
on carthly traſh, exclude the heavenly treaſures of Virtue, and that 
influence of it upon Government, which is Authority. We have 
wander'd the Earth to find out the balance of power : but to find out 
that of Authority, we muſt aſcend, as I ſaid, nearer Heaven, or to 
the Image of God, which is the Soul of Man. 

THE Soul of Man (whoſe life or motion is perpetual Contempla- 
tion or Thought) is the Miſtreſs of two potent Rivals, the one Reaſon, 


gives up her will to theſe or either of them, is the felicity or miſery 
which Man partakes in this mortal life. | 11 
FOR 


3 


OCEANA. 1 


FOR as whatever was Paſſion in the contemplation of a man, be- 
ing brought forth by his will into action, is Vice and the bondage of 
Sin; ſo whatever was Reaſon in the contemplation of a man, being 
brought forth by his will into action, is virtue and the freedom of 

—_ AIN, as thoſe actions of a man that were Sin acquire to him- 
ſelf Repentance or Shame, and affect others with Scorn or Pity ; ſo 
thoſe actions of a man that are Virtue acquire to himſelf Honor, and 
upon others Authority. . 
NOW Government is no other than the Soul of a Nation or City: 
wherfore that which was Reaſon in the debate of a Commonwealth 
being brought forth 105 reſult, muſt be Virtue; and foraſmuch as 
the Soul of a City or Nation is the Soverain Power, her Virtue muſt 
be Law. But the Government whoſe Law is Virtue, and whoſe 
Virtue is Law, is the ſame whoſe Empire is Authority, and whoſe 
Authority is Empire. Gs 

AGAIN, If the Liberty of a man conſiſts in the Empire of his 
Reaſon, the abſence wherof would betray him to the bondage of his 
Paſſions ; then the Liberty of a Commonwealth conſiſts in the Em- 
pire of her Laws, the abſence wherof would betray her to the Luſt of 
Tyrants. And theſe I conceive to be the Principles upon which Ax1- 
STOTLE and Livy (injuriouſly accus'd by LEVIATHAN for not 
writing out of nature) have grounded their Aſſertion, That a Com- 
monwealth is an Empire of Laus, and not of Men But they muſt not 
carry it ſo. For, ſays he, the Liberty, wherof there is ſo frequent and Pag. 110. 
honorable mention in the Hiſtorys and Philoſophy of the antient Greecs and 
Romans, and the Writings and Diſcourſes of thoſe that from them have 
receiu d all their Learning in the Politics, is not the Liberty of particular 
Men, but the Liberty of the Commonwealth. He might as well have 
faid, that the Eftates of particular Men in a Commonwealth are not 
the Riches of particular Men, but the Riches of the Commonwealth ; 
for equality of Eſtates cauſes equality of Power, and equality of Power 
is the Liberty not only of the Commonwealth, but of every Man. 
But ſure a Man would never be thus irreverent with the greateſt Au- 
thors, and poſitive againſt all Antiquity, without ſom certain demon- 
{tration of Truth: and, what is it? Why, there is wwritten on the Tur- 
rets of the City of Lucca in great Characters at this day the word L I- 
BERTAS; yet no Man can thence infer, that a particular Man has 
more Liberty or Immunity from the Service of the Commonwealth there, 
than in Conſtantinople. Whether a Commonwealth be Monarchical or 
Popular, the Freedom is the ſame. The Mountain has brought forth, 
and we have a little Equivocation! For to ſay, that a Luccheſe has no 
more Liberty or Immunity from the Laws of Lucca, than a Turk has 
from thoſe of Conſtantinople ; and to ſay that a Luccheſe has no more 
Liberty or Immunity by the Laws of Lucca, than a Turk has by thoſe . 1 
of Conftantinople, are pretty different Speeches. The firſt may be ſaid 
of all Governments alike; the ſecond ſcarce of any two; much leſs of 

_ theſe, ſeeing it is known, that wheras the greateſt Baſba is a Tenant, 
as well of 'his Head as of his Eſtate, at the Will of his Lord, the 
meaneſt Luccbeſe that has Land, is a Freeholder of both, and not to 
be control'd but by the Law, and that fram'd by every privat Man to 
no other end (or they may thank themſelves) than to protect the Li- 
berty of every privat Man, which by that means coms to be the Li- 
berty of the Commonwealth. BUT 
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OCEANA 


_ BUT ſeeing they that make the Laws in Commonwealths are but 
Men, the main Queſtion ſeems to be, how a Commonwealth coms to 
be an Empire of Laws, and not of Men? or how the Debate or Re. 
ſult of a Commonwealth is ſo ſure to be according to reaſon ; ſeeing 
they who debate, and they who reſolve, be but Men? And as often 
as Reaſon is againſt a Man, fo often will a Man be againſt Reaſon... 
THIS is thought to be a ſhrewd ſaying, but will do no harm; for 
be it ſo that Reaſon is nothing but Intereſt, there be divers Intereſts, 
and ſo divers Reaſons, _ | | 1417) ahlcated own 
As firſt, there is privat Reaſon, which is the Intereſt of a Privat 
Man. | | | | 42 Here 0 5118 An. 
SECONDLY, There is Reaſon of State, which is the Intereſt 
(or Error, as was ſaid by SoLO MON) of the Ruler or Rulers, that is 
to ſay, of the Prince, of the Nobility, or of the People. 
THIRDLY, There is that Reaſon, which is the Intereſt of Man- 
kind, or of the whole, Now zf we ſee even in thoſe natural Agent 
that want ſenſe, that as in themſelves they have a Law which diretFs them in 
the means wherby they tend to their own perfection, ſo likewiſe that another 
Law there is, which touches them as they are ſociable parts united into one 


. 


' Body, a Law which binds them each to ſerve to others good, and all to pre- 
fer the good of the whole, before whatſoever their own particular; as avhen 
ſtones, or heavy things for/ake their ordinary wont or center, and fly up. 


wards, as if they heard themſelves commanded to let go the good they pri- 
vatly wiſh, and to relieve the preſent diſtreſs of Nature in common, 


There is a common Right, Law of Nature, or Intereſt of the whole; 


which is more excellent, and ſo acknowleg'd to be by the Agents 
themſelves, than the Right or Intereſt of the Parts only.  Wherfare 
tho it may be truly ſaid that the Creatures are naturally carry'd forth to 
their proper utility or profit, that ought not to be taken in too general a 


ſenſe ; ſeeing divers of them abſtain from their own profit, either in regard 


of thoſe of the Jame kind, or at. leaſt of their young. 
MANKIND then muſt either be leſs juſt than the Creature, or ac- 
knowlege alſo his common Intereſt to be common Right. And if Rea- 
ſon be nothing elſe but Intereſt, and the Intereſt of Mankind be the 
right Intereſt, then the Reaſon of Mankind muſt be right Reaſon. Now 
compute well; for if the Intereſt of popular Government com the near- 
eſt to the Intereſt of Mankind, then the Reaſon of popular Govern- 
ment muſt com the neareſt to right Reaſon. _ | alnos8 
BUT it may be faid, that the difficulty remains yet; for be the Intereſt 

of popular Government right Reaſon, a Man dos not look upon Reaſon 
as it is right or wrong in it ſelf, but as it makes for him or againſt him. 
Wherfore unleſs you can ſhew ſuch Orders of a Government; as, like 
thoſe of God in Nature, ſhall be able to conſtrain this or that Creature 
to ſhake off that Inclination which is more peculiar to it, and take up 
that which regards the common Good or Intereſt; all this is to no more 
end, than to perſuade every man in a popular Government not to carve 
himſelf of that which he deſires moſt, but to be mannerly at the public 
Table, and give the beſt from himſelf to Decency and the common 
Intereſt. But that ſuch Orders may be eſtabliſh'd, as may, nay muſt 
ive the upper hand in all caſes to common Right or Intereſt, notwith- 
Nats the nearneſs of that which ſticks to every man in privat, and 
this ih a way of equal certainty and facility, is known even to Girls, 
being no other than thoſe that are of common practice with * in 
| wers 
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divers caſes. For example, two of them have a Cake yet undivided, 
which was given between them: that each of them therfore might have 
that which is due, Divide, fays one to the other, and I will chuſe; 
or let me divide, and you ſhall chuſe. If this be but once agreed up- 
on, it is enough: for the divident, dividing unequally, loſes, in regard 
that the other takes the better half; wherfore ſhe divides equally, and 
ſo both have right. O the depth of the Wiſdom of God] and yet by the 
mouths of Babes and Sucklings has be ſet forth his ſtrength; that which 
great Philoſophers are diſputing upon in vain, is brought to light by 
two harmleſs Girls, even the whole Myſtery of a Commonwealth, 
which lys only in dividing and chuſing. Nor has God (if his Works 
in Nature be underſtood) left ſo much to Mankind to diſpute upon, 
as who ſhall divide, and who chuſe, but diſtributed them for ever in- 
to two Orders, wherof the one has the natural right of dividing, and 
the other of chuſing. For Example: $24 FE LEN 
A COMMONWEALTH is but a civil Society of Men: let 
us take any number of Men (as twenty) and immediatly make a 
Commonwealth. Twenty Men (if they be not all Idiots, perhaps 
if they be) can never com fo together, but there will be ſuch a dif- 
ference p carne that about a third will be wiſer, or at leaſt leſs fooliſh 
than all the reſt; theſe upon acquaintance, tho it be but ſmall, will be 
diſcover'd, and (as Stags that have the largeſt heads) lead the herd : 
for while the fix diſcourſing and arguing one with another, ſhew the 
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The Orders of 


popular Go- 


Vernment in 
Nature. 


eminence of their parts, the fourteen diſcover things that they never 


thought on; or ate clear'd in divers Truths which had formerly 
perplex'd them. Wherfore in matter of common concernment, difh- 
culty, or danger, they hang upon their lips as Children upon their 
Fathers; and the influence thus acquir'd by the fix, the eminence of 
whoſe parts are found to be a ſtay and comfort to the fourteen, is & the 
Authority of the Fathers. Wherfore this can be no other than a na- 
tural Ariſtocracy diffus'd by God throout the whole Body of Man- 
kind to this end and purpoſe; and therfore ſuch as the People have 
not only a natural, but a poſitive Obligation to make uſe off as their 
Guides; as where the People of Mael are commanded to take wife men, 
and underſtanding, and known among their Tribes, to be made Rulers over 
them. The fix then approv'd of, as in the preſent caſe, are the Senat, 
not by hereditary Right, or in regard of the greatneſs of their Eſtates 
only (which would tend to ſuch Power as might force or draw the 
People) but by election for their excellent Parts, which tends to the 
advancement of the influence of their Virtue or Authority that leads 
the People. Wherfore the Office of the Senat is not to be Com- 


manders, but Counſellors of the People; and that which is proper to 


Deut. 1. 13. 


Counſellors is firſt to debate, and afterward to give advice in the bu- | 


ſineſs wherupon they have debated; whence the Decrees of the Senat 
are never Laws, nor fo + calf'd : and theſe being maturely fram'd, it 
their duty || to propoſe in the caſe to the People. Wherfore the 
Senat is no more than the debate of the Commonwealth. But to de- 
bate, is to diſcern or put a difference between things that, being alike, 
are not the fame; or it is ſeparating and weighing this reaſon againſt 
that, and that reaſon againft this, which is dividnng. 


i. 


+ Senatuſconſulta, — || Ferre ad Populum, 


Authoritas Patrum. 
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The People. 


The Magi- 


firacy. 


THE Senat then having divided, who ſhall chuſe? Aſk the Girls 


for if ſhe that divided muſt have choſen alſo, it had bin little worſe for 


the other in caſe ſhe had not divided at all, but kept the whole Cake to 
her ſelf, in regard that being to chuſe too, ſhe divided accordingly, 
Wherfore if the Senat have any farther power than to divide, the 
Commonwealth can never be equal. But in a Commonwealth confi 
ing of a ſingle Council, there is no other to chuſe than that which di. 
vided; whence it is, that ſuch a Council fails not to ſcramble, that is 
to be factious, there being no other dividing of the Cake in that caſe 
but among themſelves, | _ 1 | 


NOR is there any remedy but to have another Council to chuſe, 
The Wiſdom of the Few may be the Light of Mankind ; but the In. 
tereſt of the Few is not the Profit of Mankind, nor of a Common 
wealth. Wherfore ſeeing we have granted Intereſt to be Reaſon, they 
mult not chuſe, leſt it put out their Light. But as the Council diyj. 
ding conſiſts of the Wiſdom of the Commonwealth, ſo the Aſſembly 
or Council chuſing ſhould conſiſt of the Intereſt of the Commons. 
wealth: as the Wiſdom of the Commonwealth is in the Ariſtocracy, 
fo the Intereſt of the Commonwealth is in the whole body of the Pegs 
le. And wheras this, in caſe the Commonwealth conſiſt of a whale 
Nation, is too unweildy a body to be aſſembled, this Council is to conſiſt 
of ſuch a Repreſentative as may be equal, and ſo conſtituted, as can ne- 
ver contract any other Intereſt than that of the whole People; the 
manner wherof, being ſuch as is beſt ſhewn by Exemplification, I re- 
mit to the Model. But in the preſent caſe, the fix dividing, and the 
fourteen chuſing, muſt of neceſſity take in the whole intereſt of the 
twenty. 47 | a a «1.4 
DIV IDING and chuſing in the language of a Commonwealth 
is debating and reſolving ; and whatſoever upon debate of the Senat is 
propos'd to the People, and reſolvd by them, is enacted * by the au- 
thority of the Fathers, and by the power of the People, which cone 
curring, make a Law. _ 5 My # 
BUT the Law being made, fays LEviaTHaN, is but Words 
and Paper without the Hands and Swords of Men ; wherfore as thoſe 
two Orders of a Commonwealth, namely the Senat and the People, 
are Legiſlative, ſo of neceſſity there muſt be a third to be executive of 
the Laws made, and this is the Magiſtracy; in which order, with the 
reſt being wrought up by art, the Commonwealth conſiſts of the Senat 
propoſing, the People reſokving, and the Magiſtracy executing : wherby 
partaking of the Ariſtocracy as in the Senat, of the Democracy as in the 
People, and of Monarchy as in the Magiſtracy, it is complete. Now 
there being no other Commonwealth but this in Art or Nature, it is 
no wonder if MAcHIAVEL has ſhew'd us that the Antients held 
this only to be good ; but it ſeems ſtrange to me, that they ſhould hold 
that there could be any other: for if there be ſuch a thing as pure Mo- 
narchy, yet that there ſhould be ſuch a one as pure Ariſtocracy, or pure 
Democracy, is not in my underſtanding, But the Magiſtracy both 
in number and function is different in different Commonwealths. Ne- 


vertheleſs there is one condition of it that muſt be the ſame in every 


one, or it diſſolves the Commonwealth where it is wanting. And 
this is no leſs than that as the hand of the Magiſtrat is the executive 
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* Authoritate Patrum & juſſu Populi. 
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power of the Law, fo the head of the Magiſtrat is anſwerable to the 
People that his execution be according to the Law; by which Ex via- 
THAN may fee that the hand or ſword that executes the Law is in it, 
and not above it. 77 I Aut! | Te . | Þ vs 
NOW whether I have rightly tranſcrib'd theſe Principles of a 7: Orders of 
Commonwealth out of Nature, I ſhall appeal to God and to the e wg 
World. To God in the Fabric of the Commonwealth of Mrael: and perience, a, 
to the World in the univerſal Series of antient Prudence. But in — 
rd the fame Commonwealths will be open'd at large in the Coun- 

cilof Legiſlators, I ſhall touch them for the preſent but flightly, be- 

ginning with that l e ie e e e 

THE Commonwealth of Mael conſiſted of the Senat, the People, C/ Iirael. 
and the Magiſtray p. 5% e $2 fs hes Ne, 
THE People by their firſt diviſion, which was genealogical, were 
contaify'd under their thirteen Tribes, Houſes, or Familys ; wherof the 
firſtborn in each was Prince of his Tribe, and had the leading of it: Numb. r. 
the Tribe of LE VI only being ſet apart to ſerve at the Altar, had no 
other Prince but the High Prieſt. In their ſecond diviſion they were 
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divided locally by their Agrarian, or the diſtribution of the Land of Joh. cb. 13, - 


_ Canaan to them by lot, the Tithe of all remaining to Lx vi ; whence © #7 


according to their local diviſion, the Tribes are reckon'd but twelve. 

THE Aſſemblys of the People thus divided were methodically ga- Te People. 
ther'd by Trumpets to the Congregation ; which was, it ſhould ſeem Numb. 10. = 
of two forts. For if it were calFd by one Trumpet only, the Princes | 
of the Tribes and the Elders only afſembl'd ; but if it were call'd Numb. 10. 4. 
with two, the whole People gather'd themſelves to the Congregation, Numb. 10. ;: 


for ſo it is render'd by the Engliſb: but in the Gyeec it is call'd Ectlefia, 3 


or the Church of God, and by the Talmudiſ, the great Synagog. 
The word Ecciga was alſo antiently and properly us d for the Civil 
Congregations or Aſſemblys of the People in Athens, Lacedemon, and 
Epheſus, where it is ſo call'd in Scripture, tho it be otherwiſe render'd Acts 19. 23. 
by the Tranſlators, not much as I conceive to their commendation, 
feeing by that means they have loft us a good leſſon, the Apoſtles bor- 
rowing that name for their ſpiritual Congregations, to the end that we 
might ſee they intended the Government of the Church to be Demo- 
cratical or Popular, as is alfo plain in the reſt of their Conſtitutions. 
THE Church or Congregation of the People of Mael aſſembl'd 
in a military manner, and had the reſult of the Commonwealth, or Judg. 20. 2. 
the power of confirming all their Laws, tho propos'd even by God 
himſelf; as where they make him King; and where they re- Exod. 19. 
ject or depoſe him as Civil Magiſtrat, and elect Saul. It is ma- 1 Sam. 8. 7. 
nifeſt that he gives no ſuch example to a Legiſlator in a popu- 
lar Government as to deny or evade the power of the People, 
which were a contradiction: but tho he deſervedly blaines the ingra- 
titude of the People in that action, he commands Sa uur, being next 
under himſelf Supreme Magiſtrat, 70 hearken to their Voice (for where 
the ſuffrage of the People gos for nothing, it is no Commonwealth) 
and comforts him, ſaying, They have not rejected thee, but they have 
rejefied me that I ſhould not reign over them. But to reje& him that he 
ſhould not reign over them, was as Civil Magiſtrat to depoſe him. 
The Power therfore which the People had to depoſe even God himſelf 
as he was Civil Magiftrat, leaves little doubt but that they had power 
to have rejected any of thoſe Laws confirm'd by them throout the 
+ , AE Scrip- 
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Deut 29. Scripture, which (to omit the ſeveral parcels) are generally contain'd 
under two heads, thoſe that were made by Covenant with the People 
in the Land of Moab, and thoſe which were made by Covenant with 
the People in Horeb : which two, I think, amount to the whole body 
ol the Mfaelitiſb Laws, But if all and every one of the Laws of Ia] 
being propos d by God, were no otherwiſe enacted than by Cove. 
nant with the People, then that only which was reſolv d by the People 
of Iſrael was their Law; and ſo the reſult of that Commonwealth Was 
Joſh. 7. 16. in the People. Nor had the People the reſult only in matter of Law, 
Judg 20.8, 9, but the Power in ſom caſes of Judicature; as alſo the right of levying 
1 Sam. 7. 6,7, War; cognizance in matter of Religion; and the election of their 
8. Magiſtrats, as the Judg or Dictator, the King, the Prince: wich 
bp ea 4 functions were exercis'd by the Synagoga magna or Congregation” of 
Judg. 11. 11. J/rgel, not always in one manner; for ſomtimes they were perfornid 
i Ila . by the ſuffrage of the People, viva voce; ſomtimes by the Lot only; 
Exod. 9. 3.4, and at others by the Ballot, or by a mixture of the Lot with the Saf. 
* frage, as in the caſe of EL DAD and ME DAD, which I ſhall open 
9 with the Senat. en Doan 1 Prater eee Mam 
The Senat. TH E Senat of Mael, call'd in the Old Teſtament the 2 Elders, 
and in the New the Sanbedrim (which word is uſually tranſlated the 
Numb. 11. Council) was appointed by God, and conſiſted of Seventy Elders be- 
Deut. 1. ſides Moss, which were at firſt elected by the People; but in what 
Numb. 11. manner is rather intimated than ſhewn. Nevertheleſs, becauſe I can- 
not otherwiſe underſtand the paſſage concerning EL DAD and M- 
DAD, of whom it is ſaid, that they were of them that were written, 
but went not up to the Tabernacle, then with the Talmudiſts, I conceive 
that EL DAD and Mpap had the ſuffrage of the Tribes, and fo were 
written as Competitors for Magiſtracy; but coming afterwards to the 
lot, fail'd of it, and therefore went not up to the Tabernacle, or place 
of Confirmation by God, or to the Seſſionhouſe of the Senat with the 
| Seventy upon whom the lot fell to be Senators: for the Seſſionhouſe of 
the Sanbedrim was firſt in the Court of the Tabernacle, and afterwards 
in that of the Temple, where it came to be call'd the ſtone Chamber 
John. or Pavement. If this were the Ballbt of 1/-ael, that of Venice is the 
ſame tranſpos d: for in Venice the Competitor is choſen as it were by 
the lot, in regard that the Electors are ſo made, and the Magiſtrat is 
choſen by the Suffrage of the great Council or Aſſembly of the People. But 
the Sanbedrim of 1/-ael being thus conſtituted, Mos zs for his time, and 
after him his Succeſlor, | fat in the midſt of it as Prince or Archon, and 
at his left hand the Orator or Father of the Senat; the reſt of the 

bench coming round with either horn like a Creſcent, had a Scribe at- 

tending upon the tip of it. 8 1 10% 4h 17-5 

THIS Senat, in regard the Legiſlator of rael was infallible, and 
the Laws given by God ſuch as were not fit to be alter'd by men, is 
much different in the exerciſe of their Power from all other Senats, ex- 
cept that of the Areopagits in Athens, which alſo was little more than a 
Supreme Judicatory ; for it will hardly, as I conceive, be found that 
the Sanbedrim propos'd to the People till the return of the Children of 
1jrael out of Captivity under Eſdras, at which time there was a new 
Law made, namely, for a kind of Excommunication, or rather Ba- 
niſhment, which had never bin before in Hrael. Nevertheleſs it is 
not to be thought that the Sanhedrim had not always that right, which 
from the time of Eſdras is more frequently exercis'd, of —— 


OCEAN A. 


the People, but that they forbore it in regard of the fulneſs and infalli- 
f the Law already made, wherby it was needleſs. Wherfore 
ction of this Council, which is very rare in a Senat, was exe- Ve Magi- 


JT 


onſiſted in the adminiſtration of the Law made; and % 


cutive, and conſiſted in . e 
wheras the Council it {elf is often underſtood in Scripture by the Prieſt Deut. 17. 9, 


and the Levit, there is no more in that fave only that the Prieſts and 


the Levits, who otherwiſe had no Power at all, being in the younger 
years of this Commonwealth, thoſe that were beſt ſtudy' d in the 
Laws were the moſt frequently elected into the Sanbedrim. For the 
Coutts conſiſting of three and twenty Elders ſitting in the Gates of 
every City, and the Triumvirats of Judges conſtituted almoſt in ever 
Village, which were parts of the executive Magiſtracy ſubordinat to 
the Sanbedrim, I ſhall take them at better leiſure, and in the larger 
Diſcourſe; but theſe being that part of this Commonwealth which 
was inſtituted by Moss upon the advice of JETH Ro the Prieſt of E 
Midian (as I conceive a Heathen) are to me a ſufficient warrant even 
from God himſelf who confirm'd them, to make farther uſe of hu- 
man Prudence, wherever I find it bearing a Teſtimony to it | ſelf, 
whether in Heathen Commonwealths or others: And the rather, be- 
cauſe ſo it is, that we who have the holy Scriptures, and in them the 
Original of a Commonwealth, made by the ſame hand that made the 
World, are either altogether blind or negligent of it; while the Hea- 
thens have all written theirs, as if they had had no other Copy: As, 
to be more brief in the 


xod. 18. 


preſent account of that which you ſhall have 


more at large hereafter; - 


e Senat of the Bean propoſing, of the Of Athens, 


_ ATHENS conſiſted of 

Church or Aſſembly. of the People reſolving, and too often debating, 
which was the ruin of it; as alſo: of the Senat of the Aropagits, the 
nine Archons, with divers other Magiſtrats executing. | 


f the Church 07 Lacede- 
eople reſolving only and never debating, mon. 


 LACEDEMON conſiſted of the Senat propoſing; o 
or Congregation of the Pe 
which was the long life of it; and of the two Kin 
the Ephors, with divers other Magiſtrats executing. 

CART HAGE conſiſted of the Senat propoſing and ſomet 
reſolving too; of the People reſolving and ſomtimes debating too, for 
which fault ſhe was reprehended by ArisToTLE ; and ſhe had her 
Suffetes, and her hundred Men, with other Magiſtrats executing. 

ROME conſiſted of the Senat propoſing, the Concio or People Of Rome. 
reſolving, and too often debating, v 
the Conſuls, Cenſors 
Magiſtrats executing. 

VENICE conſiſts of the 


gs, the Court of 


ich caus'd her ſtorms; as alſo of 
„ Adils, Tribuns, Pretors, Queſtors, 'and other 


imes Of Carthage, 


Senat or Pregati propoſing, and ſom- Of Venice. 


times reſolving too; of the great Council or Aſſembly of the People, in 


whom the reſult is conſtitutively ; as alſo of the Doge, the Signory, the 


Cenſors, the Dieci, the Qyazancies, and other Magiſtrats executing. 

proceding of the Commonwealths of Suitzerland and Of Switzer- 
Holland is of a like nature, tho after a more obſcure manner: for the 
Soveraintys, whether Cantons, Provinces, or Citys, which are the 
People, ſend their Deputys commiſſion'd and inſtructed by themſelves 
(wherin they reſerve the Reſult in their own power) to the Provincial 
or general Convention, or Senat, where the Deputies debate, but have 
no other power of Reſult than what was confer'd upon them by the 


People, or is farther confer'd by the ſame. upon farther occaſion. And 


land and Hol- 


land. 


OCEANA 
for the executive part they have Magiſtrats or Judges in wi 5 Canton; 
Province or City, beſides thoſe which are more public, and relate to 
the League, as for adjuſting Controverfies between one Canton, Pro- 
vince or City, and another; or the like between ſuch perſons as are nat 
of the fame Canton, Province or Citi. 

BUT that we may obſerve a little farther how the Heathen Po- 
liticians have written, not only out of Nature, but as it were out of 
Scripture: As in the Commonwealth of 1/rae/ God is ſaid to have bin 
King; ſo the Commonwealth where the Law is King, is faid by 
ARISTOTLE to be the Kingdom of God. And where by the Luft 
or Paſſions of Men a Power is ſet above that of the Law deriving 
from Reaſon, which is the dictat of God, God in that ſenſe is rejected 

or depos d that he ſhould not reign over them, as he was in Jae, 
Pag. 170. And yet LEviaTHAN will have it, that by reading of theſe Greec 
and Latin (he might as well in this ſenſe have ſaid Hebrew) Authors, 
young Men, and all others that are unprovided of the antidot of folid Reg- 
ſon, receiving a ftrong and delightful impreſſion of the great Exploits of 
War, atchievd by the Conductors of their Armys, receive withal a 
pleaſing Idea of all they have don beſides ; and imagin their great proſperity 
not to have proceded 17 7 the emulation of particular Men, but from the 
virtue of their popular form of Government, not confidering the frequent 
Seditions and Civil Wars produc d by the imperfection 5 their Polit). 
Where, firſt, the blame he lays to the Heathen Authors is in his ſenſe 

laid to the Scripture; and wheras he holds them to be young Men, or 
Men of no antidot that are of like opinions, it ſhould ſeem that 
Macn1averi, the ſole retriever of this antient Prudence, is to 
his ſolid Reaſon a beardleſs Boy that has newly read Livy. And 
how ſolid his Reaſon is, may appear, where he grants the great proſpe- 
rity of antient Commonwealths, which is to give up the Controverſy. 

For ſuch an effect muſt have ſom adequat cauſe; which to evade he 
inſinuats that it was nothing elfe but the emulation of particular Men: 
as if ſo great an Emulation could have bin generated without as great 
Virtue ; ſo great Virtue without the beſt Education; and beſt Educa- 
tion without the beſt Law; or the beſt Laws any otherwife than by 
the exccllency , ] 0 TP ro ER 
BUT if ſom of theſe Commonwealths, as being leſs perfect in 
their Polity than others, have bin more ſeditious, it is not more an ar- 
gument of the infirmity of this or that Commonyealth in particular, 
than of the excellency of that kind of Polity in general; which if 
they, that have not altogether reach'd, have nevertheleſs had greater 
_ proſperity, what would befal them that ſhould reach? 

IN anſwer to which Queftion let me invite LRVIATRHAN, who 
of all other Governments gives the advantage to Monarchy for per- 
fection, to a better diſquifition of it by theſe three aſſertions. 

THE firſt, That the perfection of Government lys upon ſuch a 
libration in the frame of it, that no Man or Men in or under it can 
have the intereſt; or having the intereſt, can have the power to diſturb 
it with Sedition, +0, 

THE ſecond, That Monarchy, reaching the perfection of the kind, 

reaches not to the perfection of Government; but muſt have ſom dan- 
gerous flaw in it. — — — — Mo ing 


TH E third, That popular Government, — the perfection of 


the kind, reaches the perfection of Government, and has no. flaw in it. 
TH E firſt aſſertion requires no proof. FOR 
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FOR the proof of the ſecond; Monarchy, as has bin ſhewn, is 
of two kinds, the one by Arms, the other by a Nobility, and there is 
no other kind in Art or Nature: for if there have bin antiently ſom 
Governments call'd Kingdoms, as one of the Goths in Spain, and ano- 
ther of the Vandals in Africa, where the King rul'd without a Nobi- 
lity, and by a Council of the People only; it is expreſly faid by the 
Authors that mention them, that the Kings were but the Captains, 
and that the People not only gave them Laws, but depos d them as 
often as they pleas d. Nor is it poſſible in reaſon that it ſhould be other- 
wiſe in like caſes; wherfore theſe: were either no Monarchys, or had 
greater flaws in them than any other. 0 : 
" BUT for a Monarchy. by Arms, as that of the Turc (which of 

all models that ever were coms up ta the perfection of the kind) it is 
not in the wit or power of Man to cure it of this dangerous flaw, 
That the Faniaarys have frequent intereſt and perpetual II to raiſe 
edition, and to tear the N even the Prince himſelf, in pieces. 
Ther fore the Monarchy of Turky is no perfect Government. 

AND for a Monarchy by a Nobility, as of late in Oceana (which 
of all other models before the declination of it came up to the per- 
fection in that kind) it was not in the power or wit of Man to cure it 
of that dangerous flaw, That the Nobility had frequent intereſt and 
perpetual power by their Retainers and Tenants to raiſe Sedition ; and 
(wheras the Janizarys occaſion this kind of Calamity no ſooner than 
they make an end of it) to levy. a laſting War, to the vaſt effuſion of 
Blood, and that even upon occaſions wherin the People, but for their 
dependence upon their Lords, had no concernment, as in the feud of 
the Red and White, The like has bin frequent in Sparn, France, Ger- 
many, and other Monarchys of this kind; wherfore Monarchy by a 
Nobility. is no perfect Government. 5 

FOR the proof of the third aſſertion; LEVIA THAN yields it to 


me, that there is no other Commonwealth but Monarchical or Popular: 


wherfore if no Monarchy be a perfect Government, then either there 
is no perfect Government, or it muſt be popular; for which kind of 
Conſtitution I have ſomething more to ſay, than LEVIATHAN has 
ſaid or ever will be able to ſay for Monarchy. As, „ 

FIRST, That it is the Government that was never conquer'd by 
any Monarch, from the beginning of the World to this day: for if the 
Commonwealths of Greece came under the yoke of the Kings of Ma- 
ceabn, they were firſt broken by themſelves. 


3 


SECONDLY, That it is the Government that has frequently 
led mighty Monarchs in Trium. N 

THIRDLY, That it is the Government, which, if it has bin 
ſeditious, it has not bin ſo from any imperfection in the kind, but in 
the particular Conſtitution; which, wherever the like has happen d, 


innen Sith 44 1 4 14 
FOURTH LV, That it is the Government, which, if it has bin 


any thing near equal, was never ſeditious; or let him ſnew me what 


dedition has happen'd in Lacedemon or Venice. | 
FIFTHLY, That it is the Government, which, attaining to 
perfect equality, has ſuch a libration in the frame of it, that no Man 


living can ſhew which way any Man or Men, in or under it, can con- 
tract any ſuch Intereſt or Power as ſhould be able to diſturb the Com- 
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monwealth with Sedition; wherfore an equal Commonwealth is a 
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only which 1s without flaw, and contains in it the all Fg of 
Government. But to retun. o 
BY what has bin ſhewn in Reaſon: and Axpocianen, it may. 
that tho Commonwealths in general be Governments of the Senat pro. 
poſing, the People reſolving, and the Magiſtracy executing; yet ſom 
are not ſo good at theſe Orders as others, thro ſom impediment or de- 
fect in the frame, balanca,: or u of en OP to o which 
they are of divers kinds. e nm 
THE firſt diviſion oe, than. is 0 ſuch as are ſingle; As: Thad, 
Athens,. Lacedemon, &c. and ſuch as are by Leagues, as __ _ the | 
Acheans, Etolians, Lycians, Swity, and Hollanders.. WS N on as 
THE ſecond (being Macnraver's) is into ſuch bs are b Her 
preſervation, as Lacedemon and Venice, and ſuch as are for increaſe, ag 
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Athens and Rome; in which I can fee no more than that the dug 


takes in no more Citizens than are neceſſary for defence; mid the latter 
ſo many as are capable of increaſe. | | aui WON 
THE third diviſion (unſeen hitherto) is into —.— and inequal, 
and this. is the main point, eſpecially as to domeſtic Peace and Trangbil 
lity; for to make a Commonwealth inequal, is to divide it into Partys, 
w * ſets them at perpetual variance, the one party endeavoring to 
preſerve their Eminence and Inequality, and the other to attain to 


Equality: whence the People of Rome derivd their perpetual ſtrife 


| Equal Agra- 


ian. 


with the Nobility and Senat. But in an equal Commonwealth there 
can be no more ſtrife than there can be overbalance in equal weights; 
wherfore the Commonwealth of Venice, being that which of all others 
is the moſt equal in the Conſtitution, is that ee ſl: pe 
pen d any ſtrife between the Senat and the People. 00 9%: 

AN equal Commonwealth is ſuch a one as is cab 'botksi in' the 
balance or foundation, and in the ſuperſtructure ; that is to 10 
her Agrarian Law, and in her Rotation. 

AN equal Agrarian is a perpetual Law eſtabliſhing and wende | 
the balance of Dominion by ſuch a diſtribution, that no one Man' or 


number of Men, within the compaſs of the Few or Ariſtocracy, can 


Rotation. 


Prolongation 


of Magiſtracy. 


Ballot. 


com to overpower the whole People by their poſſeſſions in Lands. 
As the Agrarian anſwers to the F oundation, ſo dos Raati 
the Super ſtructures. VI. 
EQUAL Rotation is equal vicifſitude i in Gren or ben 
ſion to Magiſtracy confer d for ſuch. convenient terms, enjoying e — 
vacations, as take in the whole body by parts, c others, t | 
the free election or ſuffrage of the People. 
THE contrary wherunto is prolongation of Magiſtracy, which 
traſhing the wheel of Rotation, deſtroys the life or natural motion of 
a Commonwealth. 100% 
THE election or ſuffrage of the People is moſt free, where 15 
made or given in ſuch a manner, that it can neither oblige * nor diſ- 
oblige another; nor thro fear of an Enemy, or baſhfulneſs towards 
a Friend, impair a Man's liberty, 
WHERFORE, ſays CiceRo, + the Tablet or Ballot of: ihe 
People of Rome (who gave their Votes by throwing Tablets or little 
P's of Wood ſecretly into Urns marked for the L or . 
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* Qui benidicinin accepit, libertatem vendidit. + Grata po ulo eſt tabella NN frontes ape 
hominum, mentes tegit, datque eam libertatem-ut quod velint faciant. 


tive) 


—1 


„ 

tive) was a welcom Conſtitution to the People, as that which, not im- 
iring (the aſſurance of their brows, increas'd the freedom of their 
udgment. J have not ſtood upon a more particular deſcription of this 
Ballot, becauſe that of Venice exemplify'd in the Model is of all others 
the moſt perfect. J 250110 () OL 3 
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AN equal Commonwealth (by that which has bin ſaid) is 4 Covers. Definition of 


/ eftabliſh'd upon an equal Agrarian, ariſing into the Superſtructures 
— br the Senat debating and propofing, the People refolving, 


and the Magiſtracy executing by an'equal Rotation thro the ſuffrage of 


the People given by the Ballot. For tho Rotation may be without the 
Ballot, and the Ballot without Rotation, yet the Ballot not only as to 
the inſuing Model includes both, but 1s by far the moſt equal way; 
for which cauſe under the name of the Ballot T ſhall hereafter under- 
ſtand both that and Rotation too. 2 n 
NOW having reaſon'd the Principles of an equal Commonwealth, 
I ſhould com to give an inſtance of ſuch a one in experience, if I could 


find it; but if this work be of any value, it lys in that it is the firſt 


example of a Commonwealth that is perfectly equal. For Venice, tho 
it coms the neareſt, yet is a Commonwealth for preſervation ; and 


ſuch a one, conſidering the paucity of Citizens taken in, and the num- 
Commonwealth 


ber not taken in, is externally unequal: and tho eve 
that holds Provinces muſt in that regard be ſuch, yet not to that degree. 
Nevertheleſs Venice internally, and for her capacity, is by far the moſt 
equal, tho it has not in my judgment arriv'd at the full perfection of 
cquality; both becauſe her Laws ſupplying the defect of an Agrarian, 
are not ſo clear nor effectual at the Foundation, nor her Superſtructures 
by the virtue of her Ballot or Rotation exactly librated; in regard that 
thro the paucity of her Citizens, her greater Magiſtracys are conti- 
nually wheel'd thro a few hands, as is confeſt by IAN OT TI where 
he ſays, that if a Gentleman coms once to be Savio di terra ferma, it 
ſeldom happens that he fails from thenceforward to be adorn'd with 
ſom one of the greater Magiſtracys, as Savi di mare, Savi di terra fer- 
ma, Savi Grandi, Counſellors, thoſe of the Decemvirat or Dictatorian 
Council, the Auragatori or Cenſors which require no vacation or in- 
terval. Wherfore if this in Venice, or that in Lacedemon, where the 
Kings were hereditary, and the Senators (tho elected by the People) 
for life, cauſe no inequality (which is hard to be conceivd) in a 
Commonwealth for preſervation, or ſuch a one as conſiſts of a few Ci- 
tizens; yet is it manifeſt, that it would cauſe a very great one in a 
Commonwealth for increaſe, or conſiſting of the Many, which by in- 
pong the Magiſtracys in a few hands, would be obſtructed in their 
otation, | 7 

BUT there be who ſay (and think it a ſtrong Objection) that let a 
Commonwealth be as equal as you can imagin, two or three Men when 
all is don will govern it; and there is that in it, which, notwithſtand- 
ing the pretended ſufficiency of a popular State, amounts to a plain 
confeſſion of the imbecillity of that Policy, and of the Prerogative of 


Monarchy : for as much as popular Governments in difficult caſes 


have had recourſe to Dictatorian Power, as in Rome. 0 N 


* 


TO which I anſwer, That as Truth is a ſpark to which Objecti- 


Ons are like bellows, ſo in this reſpect our Commonwealth ſhines ; for 
the Eminence acquir'd by ſuffrage of the — in a Commonwealth, 
elpecially if it be popular and equal, can be a 

than 


cended by no other ſteps 


an equal Com- 
monawealth. 
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than the univerſal acknowlegement of Virtue : and where men excel 
in Virtue, the Commonwealth is ſtupid and injuſt, if accordingly they 
do not excel in Authority. Wherfore this is both the advantage of 
Virtue, which has her due incouragement, and of the Commonwealth 
which has her due ſervices. Theſe are the Philoſophers which Px Aro 
would have to be Princes, the Princes which SoLOMOoN would have 
to be mounted, and their Steeds are thoſe of Authority, not Empire: 
or, if they be buckl'd to the Chariot of Empire, as that of the Diaz. 
torian Power, like the Chariot of the Sun, it is glorious for terms and 
vacations, or intervals. And as a Commonwealth is a Government of 
Laws and not of Men, ſo is this the Principality of Virtue, and not of 
Man; if that fail or ſet in one, it riſes in another * who-is created his 
immediat Succeſſor. And this takes away that vanity from under the 
Sun, which is an Error proceding more or leſs from all other Rulers 
under Heaven but an equal Commonwealth. Niles we 

THESE things conſider'd, it will be convenient in this place to 
ſpeak a word to ſuch as go about to inſinuat to the Nobility or Gentry 
a fear of the People, or to the People a fear of the Nobility or Gentry, 


as if their intereſts were deſtructive to each other; when indeed an 


Army may as well conſiſt of Soldiers without Officers, or of Officers 
without Soldiers, as a Commonwealth (eſpecially ſuch a one as is ca- 


pable of Greatneſs) of a People without a Gentry, or of a Gentry 


without a People. Wherfore this (tho not always ſo intended, as may 
appear by MAcHIAVEL, who elſe: would: be guilty) is a petnici- 
ous error, There is ſomthing firſt in the making of a'Commonwealth, 
then in the governing of it, and laſt of all in the leading of its Armys; 
which (tho there be great Divines, great Lawyers, grrat men in all 


profeſſions) ſeems to be peculiar only to the Genuis of a Gentleman. 


For fo it is in the univerſal ſeries of Story, that if any man has found - 
ed a Commonwealth, he was firſt a Gentleman. :Maszs had his 
Education by the Daughter of PRARAOEH; Tukszus and 80. 
Lor, of noble Birth, were held by the Athenians worthy to be Kings; 
LycuRGvus was of the Royal Blood; Rouurus and Numa Prin- 
ces; BruTus and PuBLicoLA Patricians; the GrAccai, that 
loſt their lives for the People of Rome and the reſtitution of that Com- 


monwealth, were the Sons of a Father adorn'd with two Triumphs, 
and of CorRnBLia the Daughter of Scipio, who being demand- 


ed in marriage by King PrToLEMY, diſdain d to becom the Queen of 
Egypt. And the moſt renown'd OLPHAUS MEGALETOR, ſole 
Legiſlator (as you will ſee anon) of the Commonwealth of Oceana, 
was deriv'd from a noble Family: nor will it be any occation of ſeru- 
ple in this caſe, that LEviaTHAN affirms the Politics to be no anti- 
enter than his Book de Cive. Such alſo as have got any fame in the Ci- 
vil Government of a Commonwealth, or by the leading of its Armys, 
have bin Gentlemen; for ſo in all other reſpects were thoſe plebeiin 
Magiſtrates elected by the People of Rome, being of known Deſcents, 


and of equal Virtues, except only that they wrere excluded from the name 


by the Uſurpation of the Patricians. Holland, thro this defect at home, 
has borrow'd Princes for Generals, and Gentlemen of divers Nations 


for Commanders: And the Switzers, if they have any defect in this 
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kind rather lend their People to the Colors of other Princes, than 
make that noble uſe of them at home, which ſhould aſſert the Liberty 
of Mankind. For where there is not a Nobility to hearten the People, 


they are ſlothful, regardleſs of the World, and of the public intereſt 
of Liberty, as even thoſe of Rome had bin without their Gentry : 
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wherfore let the People embrace the Gentry in peace, as the light 


of their eys; and in war, as the trophy of their arms. And if Cor- 
NELTA diſdain'd to be Queen of Egypt, if a Roman Conſul look'd 
down from his Tribunal upon the greateſt King; let the Nobility love 
and cheriſh the People that afford them a Throne ſo much higher in a 


Commonwealth, in the acknowlegement of their Virtue, than the 


Crowns of Monarchs. . 
BU T if the equality of a Commonwealth conſiſt in the equality firſt 
of the Agrarian, and next of the Rotation, then the inequality of a 
Commonwealth muſt conſiſt in the abſence or inequality of the Agra- 
rian, or of the Rotation, or of both. ak | * 
ISRAEL and Lacedemon, which Commonwealths (as the People 
of this, in Josxy Hs, claims kindred of that) have great reſemblance; 
were each of them equal in their Agrarian, and inequal in their Rota- 
tion; eſpecially 1#ae/, where the Sanbedrim or Senat, firſt elected 
by the People, as appears by the words of Moses, took upon them 
ever after, without any precept of God, to ſubſtitute their Succeflors 
by Ordination; which having bin there of civil uſe, as Excommunica- 


An ; nequal | 
Common 
wealth, 


Deut. 1. 


tion, Community of Goods, and other Cuſtoms of the Eſdans, who 


were many of them converted; came afterward to be introduc'd into 
the Chriſtian Church. And the election of the Judg, Sufes or Dicta- 
tor, was irregular, both far the occaſion, the term, and the vacation 
of that Magiſtracy ; as you find in the Bock of Judges, where it is of. 
ten repeated, That in thoſe days there was no King in Mal, that is; no 
Judg: and in the firſt of SAML, where ELy judg'd I/ael forty 
years, and SAMUEL, all his life. In Lacedemon the election of the 
Senat being by ſuffrage of the People, tho for life, was not altogether 
ſo inequal; yet the hereditary Right of Kings, were it not for the 
Agrarian, had ruin'd her. 


ATHENS and Rome were inequal as to their Agrarian, that of 


Athens being infirm, and this of Name none at all; for if it were more 
antiently carry'd, it was never obſerv'd. Whence by the time of TI- 
BERIUS GRACCHUS the Nobility had almoſt eaten the People quite 
out of their Lands, which they held in the occupation of 'Tenants and 
Servants : Wherupon, the remedy being too late, and too vehemently 
apply'd, that Commonwealth was ruin'd. | | 

THESE alfo were inequal in their Rotation, but in a contrary 


manner. Athens, in regard that the Senat (choſen at once by lot, not 


by ſuffrage, and chang d every year, not in part, but in the whole) eon- 
ſiſted not of the natural Ariſtocracy; nor ſitting long enough to under- 
ſtand, or to be perfect in their office, had no ſuffieient Authority te 
reſtrain the People from that perpetual Turbulence in the end, which 
was their ruin, notwitliftanding the efforts of Nici As, who did all 
a man could do to _ it. But as Athens by the headineſs of the Peo- 
ple, ſo Rome fell by the Ambition of the Nobility, thro the want of 
an equal Rotation; which, if the People had got into the Senat, and 
timely into the Magiſtracys (wherof the former was always uſurp'd 


by 
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Of Laws. 


Deut. 17. 


Politics, as J am able to frame in ſo ſhort a time; 
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by the Patricians, and the latter for the moſt paft) they had both 
carry'd and held their Agrarian, and that had render'd that Commun. 


. - 


wealth immovable. * . 12 

BU let a Commonwealth be equal or inequal, it muſt conſiſt, 28 
has bin ſhewn by Reaſon and all Experience, of the three general Or. 
ders; that is to fay, of the Senat debating and propoſing, of the Peg. 
ple reſolving, and of the Magiſtracy executing. W herfore Ican never 
wonder enough at LEvIATHAN, who, without any reaſon or ex. 
ample, will have it, that a Commonwealth conſiſts of a ſingle Perſon, 
or of a ſingle Aſſembly ; nor can I ſufficiently pity thoſe 2houJand Gen. 


 tlemen, whoſe Minds, which otherwiſe would have waver'd, he has fram d 


pleas d to call it) of ſuch a Government. „„ 
BUT to finiſh this part of the Diſcourſe, which I intend for as com- 
plete an Epitome of antient Prudence, and in that of the whole Art of 


(as is toll) himſelf) into à conſcientious obedience (for ſo he is 


: 


1a 
I H E two firſt Orders, that is to ſay, the Senat and the People, are 
Legiſlative, wherunto anſwers that part of this Science which by Poli- 
ticians is intitl'd * of Laus; and the third Order is executive, to 
which anſwers that part of the ſame Science which is ſtild + of the 
Frame and Courſe of Courts or Fudicatorys. A word. to each of theſe 
will be neceſſa x. 5 
AND firſt be Laws, they are either Eccleſiaſtical or Civil, ſuch as 
concern Religion or Government. q 
L A WS Eccleſiaſtical, or fuch as concern Religion, according to the 
univerſal courſe of antient Prudence, are in the power of the Magj- 
ſtrat ; but according to the common practice of modern Prudence, 
ſince the Papacy, torn out of his hands. ESE TS AER 
BUT, as a Government pretending to Liberty, and yet ſuppreſſing 
Liberty of Conſcience (which, becauſe Religion not. according to a 
man's Conſcience can to him be none at all, is the main) mult be a 
contradiction ; ſo, a man that, pleading for the Liberty of privat Con- 


ſcience, refuſes Liberty to the National Conſcience, muſt be abſurd. 


A COMMONWEALTH is nothing elſe. but the National 
Conſcience. And if the conviction of a man's privat Conſcience pro- 
duces his privat Religion, the conviction of the national Conſcience 
muſt produce a national Religion. Whether this be well reaſon'd, as 
alſo whether theſe two may ſtand together, will beſt be ſhewn by the 
examples of the antient Commonwealths taken in their order. 

IN that of 1+ael the Government of the National Religion apper- 
tain'd not to the Prieſts and Levits, otherwiſe than as they happen'd to 
be of the Sanbedrim or Senat, to which they had no right at all but by 
election. It is in this capacity therfore that the People are commanded 
under pain of death to hearken to them, and to-do according to the ſen- 


Lence of the Law which they ſhould teach; but in Mrael the Law Eccleſia- 


{tical and Civil was the fame, therfore the Sanbedrim having the pow- 
er of one, had the power of both. But as the National Religion ap- 
pertain'd to the Juriſdiction of the Sanbedrim, ſo the Liberty of Con- 
ſcience appertain'd, from the ſame date, and by the ſame right, to the 


Dent. 38, 10. Prophets and their Diſciples; as where it is ſaid, I will raiſe up a Pro- 
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þ ze. and whoever will not hearken to my words which he ſhall ſpeak in 
my name, I will require it of him. The words relate to prophetic 
Right, which was above all the Orders of this Commonwealth ; 
whence EL1JAH not only refus'd to obey the King, but deſtroy'd his 
Meſſengers with fire. And wheras it was not lawful by the Natio- 
nal Religion to facrifice in any other place than the Temple, a Prophet 
was his own Temple, and might facrifice where he would, as EL1- 
Jan did in Mount Carmel. By this right Jon x the Baptiſt and our 
Savior, to whom it more particularly related, had their Diſciples, and 
| taught the People; whence is deriy'd our preſent right of GATHER'D 
CONGREGATIONS: Wherfore the Chriſtian Religion grew up 
according to the Orders of the Commonwealth of 1ael, and not a- 
gainſt them. Nor was Liberty of Conſcience infring'd by this Go- 
vernment, till the civil Liberty of the ſame was loſt, as under Hz- 
Ron, PILAT, and TIBERIVs, a threepil'd Tyranny. - | 
TO procede, Athens preſerv'd her Religion, by the teſtimony of 
paul, with great Superſtition: If AL cIBTIAPDESs, that Atheiſtical 
fellow, had not ſhew'd them a pair of heels, they had ſhaven off his head 
for ſhaving their MErcuRys, and making their Gods look ridicu- 
louſly upon them without beards. Nevertheleſs, if Pau reaſon'd 
with them, they lov'd news, for which he was the more welcom ; and 
if he converted DloNxvsrus the Areopagit, that is, one of the Sena- 

tors, there follow'd neither any hurt to him, nor loſs of honor to 
Dronysius. And for Rome, if CrekRo, in his moſt excellent 
Book de natura Deorum, overthrew the National Religion of that 
Commonwealth, he was never the farther from being Conſul. But 
there is a meanneſs and poorneſs in modern Prudence, not only to the 
damage of Civil Government, but of Religion it ſelf: for to make a 
man in matter of Religion, which admits not of ſenſible demonſtrati- 
on (jurare in verba Magiſtri) engage to believe no otherwiſe than is 
believ'd by my Lord Biſhop, or Goodman Preſbyter, is a Pedantiſm, 
that has made the Sword to be a Rod in the hands of Schoolmaſters ; 
by which means, wheras the Chriſtian Religion is the fartheſt of any 
from countenancing War, there never was a War of Religion but 
fince Chriſtianity : For which we are beholden to the Pope; for the 
Pope not giving liberty of Conſcience to Princes and Commonwealths, 
they cannot give that to their Subjects which they have not themſelves: 
whence both Princes and Subjects either thro his inſtigation, or their 
own diſputes, have introduc'd that execrable cuſtom, never known in 
the world before, of fighting for Religion, and denying the Magiſtrat 
to have any juriſdiction concerning it; wheras the Magiſtrat's loſing the 
. Power of Religion loſes the Liberty of Conſcience; which in that caſe 
has nothing to protect it. But if the People be otherwiſe taught, it 
concerns them to look about them, and to diſtinguiſh between the 
thrieking of the Lapwing, and the voice of the Turtle. | 
TO com to Civil Laws, if they ſtand one way and the balance a- 
nother, it is the caſe of a Government which of neceſſity muſt be new 
model'd ; wherefore your Lawyers adviſing you upon the like occaſions 
to fit your Government to their Laws, are no more to be regarded, 
than your Taylor if he ſhould deſire you to fit your body to his dou- 
blet. There 1s alſo danger in the plauſible pretence of reforming the 
Law, except the Government be firſt good, in which caſe it is a good 
12 Tree, 


1 Kings 18. 
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fruit; otherwiſe, if the Tree be evil, you can never reform the 


 OCEANA. 


Tree, and (trouble not your ſelves overmuch) brings not forth evil 
torm the fruit: 
or if a Root that is naught bring forth ſl of this kind that ſeems to 
be good, take the more heed, for it is the ranker poiſon. It was no 
wiſe probable, if Aud usr us had not made excellent Laws, that the 
bowels of Rome could have com to be ſo miſerably eaten out by 
Tyranny of TiBzRr1vs and his Succeſſors. The beſt Rule ax | 
your Laws in general is, that they be few. Rome by the teſtimony 
CicxRo was beſt govern'd under thoſe of the twelve Tables; and 
by that of Tacitus, Plurimæ leges, cvrruptiſima reſpublica. You 
will be told, That where the Laws be few, they leave much to Arbi- 
rrary Power; but where they be many, they leave more: The Laws 
in this cafe, according to JUsTINIAN and the belt: Lawyers, being 
as litigious as the Suitors. SoLoN. made few; Lycurvuvs fewer 
Laws: and Commonyealths have the feweſt at this day of all other 
GONG. i... 7) il (1.53 Ind) 
NOW to conclude this part with a word de Fudicris,. or of 
the Conſitution or Courſe of Courts ; it is a Diſcourſe not otherwiſe 
capable of being well manag'd but by particular examples, both the 
Conſtitution and Courſe of Courts being divers in different Govern. 


ments, but beſt beyond compare in Venice, where they regard not b 


much the Arbitrary Power of their Courts, as the Conſtitution of them; 
wherby that Arbitrary Power ben altogether unable to retard or do 
Hurt to buſineſs, produces and muſt produce the quickeſt diſpatch; and 
the moſt righteous dictats of Juſtice that are perhaps in human nature 


The manner I ſhall not ſtand in this place to deſcribe, "becaufe'it is 


exemplify d at large in the Judicature of the People of Oceana. And 


thus much of antient Prudence, and the firſt branch of this prelimi · 


nary Diſcourſe. 
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The Second Part of the Preliminarys. 


and Declination of modern Prudence. 


VN the ſecond Part I Thall endeavor to ſhew the Riſe, Progreſs, 
I THE date of this kind of Policy is to be computed, as was. 
ſhewn, from thoſe Inundations of Goths, VJandals, Huns, and Lom- 
hards, that overwhelm'd the Roman Empire. But as there is no ap- 

ance in the Bulk or Conſtitution of modern Prudence, that it 
ſhould ever have bin able to com up and grapple with the Antient, 
ſo ſomthing of neceſſity muſt have interpos'd, wherby this came to 
be enervated, and that to receive ſtrength and incouragement, And 
this was the execrable Reign of the Roman Emperors taking riſe fram - 

(chat Flix ſcelus) the Arms of CæsAk, in which ſtorm the Ship of 
the Roman Commonwealth was forc'd to diſburden itſelf of that pre- 

cious Fraight, which never lince could emerge or raiſe its head but in 
the Gulf of Venice. ig Id 190 eee, e e eee 

IT is faid in Scripture, y evil ig, of Zhy % O Ifrael ! To which 7 Tranſition 
anſwers that of the Moraliſts, * Non? is hurt but by hinjel}, as alſo the . 
whole matter of the Politics; at preſent this Example of the Romans, Jens. 
who, thro a negligence committed in their Agrarian Laws, let in the | 
fink of Luxury, and forfeited the ineſtimable Treaſure of Liberty for 
Leere,, . 

THEIR Aprarian Laws were ſuch, wherby their Lands ought to B- 4grariat = 
have bin divided among the People, either without mention of a Co- Ban te 
lony, in which caſe they were not oblig'd to change their abode; or 
with mention and upon condition of a Colony, in which caſe they 
were to change their abode; and leaving the City, to plant themſelves Sigonius de 
upon the Lands fo affign'd. The Lands aſſign d, or that ought to . Ro. 
_ have bin aſſign'd in either of theſe ways, were of three kinds: Such 
as were taken from the Enemy and diſtributed to the People ; or ſuch 
as were taken from the Enemy, and under color of being reſerv'd to 
the Public uſe, were thro ſtealth poſſeſt by the Nobility ; or ſuch as 
were bought with the Public Mony to be diſtributed. Of the Laws 
offer d in theſe caſes, thoſe which divided the Lands taken from the 
Enemy, or purchas'd with the Public Mony, never occaſion'd any 

diſpute ; but ſuch as drove at diſpoſſeſſing the Nobility of their Uſur- 
pations, and dividing the common purchaſe of the Sword among the Peb- 
ple, were never touch'd but they caus'd Earthquakes, nor could they 
ever be obtain'd by the People; or being obtain'd, be obſerv'd by 
the Nobility, *who not only preſery'd their prey, but growing vaſtly 
rich upon it, bought the People by degrees quite out of thoſe Shares 
that had been confer'd upon them. This the GxAccuſ coming too 
| hate to perceive, found the Balance of the Commonwealth to be loſt , 

but putting the People (when they had leaſt force) by forcible means 
upon the recovery of it, did ill, ſeeing it neither could nor did tend to 
any more than to ſhew them by worſe effects, that what the Wiſdom 
of their Leaders had diſcover'd was true. For (quite contrary to 
what has happen'd in Oceana, where, the Balance falling to the Peo- 


3 


* Nemo nocetur niſi ex ſe. 
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ple, hey bade overthrown the Nobility) that Nobility of Rome, under 
the conduct of SYLLA, overthrew the People and the Commay. 
wealth; ſeeing SYLLA firſt introduc'd that new Balance, which was 
. Harp Cole. the Foundation of the ſucceding Monarchy, in the plantation of Mi- 
ws. litary Colonys, inſtituted by his diſtribution of the conquer'd Lands, 
not now of Enemys, but of Citizens, to forty-ſeven Legions of hi 
Soldiers; ſo that how he came to. be PERPETUAL DIC 
TATOR, or other Magiſtrats to ſuccede him in like Power, is n 

Miracle. © 1 ps 21907 0g Ad 


TheBalanceef © THESE Military Colonys (in which manner ſucceding Empe. 
3 . frors continu'd, as Augustus by the diſtribution, of the Veteran, 
wherby he had overcom BxuTus and Cass1us, to plant their 
Soldiery) conſiſted of fuch as I conceive were they that are call'd M. 
lites beneficiarit ; in regard that the Tenure of their Lands was by way 
of Benefices, that is for Life, and upon condition of Duty or Service 
in the War upon their own Charge. Theſe Benefices Arexanper 
SEVERUS granted to the Heirs of the Incumbents, but upon the 
ſame conditions. And ſuch was the Dominion by which the Roman 
Emperors gave their Balance. But to the Beneficiarys, as was no leb 
than neceſlary for the ſafety of the Prince, a matter of eight thouſand 
by the Example of AucusTus were added, which departed not 
from his ſides, but were his perpetual Guard, call'd Pretorian Band; 
tho theſe, according to the incurable flaw already obſerv'd in this 
kind of Government, became the moſt frequent Butchers of their 
Lords that are to be found in Story. Thus far the Roman Monarchy 
is much the ſame with that at this day in Turky, conſiſting of a Camp, 
and a Horſequarter ; a Camp in regard of the Spahys and Fanzarys, 
the perpetual Guard of the Prince, except they alſo chance to be li- 
quoriſh after his Blood; and a Horſequarter in regard of the diſtribu- 
tion of his whole Land to Tenants for Life, upon condition of continual 
Service, or as often as they ſhall be commanded at their own charge by 
Timars, being a word which they ſay ſignifys Bengſices, that it tal 
fave me a labor of opening the Government. 
BUT the Fame of MAHOMHT and his Prudence, is eſpecially 
founded in this, 'That wheras the Roman Monarchy, except that of 
IMael, was the moſt imperfe&, the Turkiſh is the moſt perfect that 
ever was. Which happen'd in that the Roman (as the Iraelitiſb of 
the Sanbedrim and the Congregation) had a mixture of the Senat and 
the People; and the Tuzki/h is pure. And that this was pure, and 
the other mix'd, happen'd not thro the Wiſdom of the Legiſlators, 
but the different Genius of the Nations ; the People of the Eaſtern 
Parts, except the Maelits, which is to be attributed to their Agrarian, 
having bin ſuch as ſcarce ever knew any other Condition than that of 
Slavery ; and theſe of the Weſtern having ever had ſuch a reliſh of 
Liberty, as thro what deſpair ſoever could never be brought to ſtand 
ſtill while the Yoke was putting on their 18 but by being fed with 
ſom hopes of reſerving to themſelves ſom part of their Freedom. 
WHERFORE Jurivs CæsAR (faith * Su g Tous) con- 
Dion, tented himſelf in naming half the Magiſtrats, to leave the reſt to 
the ſuffrage of the People. And Mzacexnas, tho he would not have 
AvcvusTvus to give the People their Liberty, would not have him 
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take it quite away . Whence this Empire being neither Hawk nor 
Buzzard, made a flight accordingly ; and the P rince being n y 
toſt (having the Avarice of the Soldiery on this hand to ſatisfy upon 
the People, and the Senat and the Peo le on the other to be defended 
from the Soldiery) ſeldom dy'd any other death than by one Horn of 
this Dilemma, as is noted more at large by Macnyiaver. But P. cap. 19. 

the Pretorian Bands, thoſe beſtial executioners of their Captain's Ty- 
ranny upon others, and of their own upon him, having continued 
from the time of AuGusTus, were by ConsSTANTIN the Great 
(incens'd againſt them for taking part with his Adverſary MAxz N- 
T1us) remov'd from their ſtrong Gariſon which they held in Rome, 
and diſtributed into divers Provinces. The Benefices of the Soldiers 
that were hitherto held for Life and upon Duty, were by this Prince 
made Hereditary : ſo that the whole Foundation wherupon this Em- 
pire was firſt built being now remov'd, ſhews plainly, that the Em- 
erors muſt long before this have found out ſom other way of ſupport ; 
and this was by ſtipendiating the Gozhs, a People that, deriving their 
Roots from the Northern parts of Germany, or out of Sweden, had 
(thro their Victorys ebtain'd againſt DouITTAN) long ſince ſpred 
their Branches to ſo near a Neighbourhood with the Roman Territorys, 
that they began to overſhadow them. For the Emperors making uſe 
of them in their Armys (as the French do at this day of the Switz) 
gaye them that under the notion of a Stipend, which they receiv'd as 
Tribute, coming (if there were any default in the payment) fo often 
to diſtrein for it, that in the time of Hoxokr1vs they ſack d Rome, 
and poſſeſt themſelves of Taly. And ſuch was the tranſition of an- 
tient into modern Prudence; or that breach which being follow'd in 
every part of the Roman Empire with Inundations of Vandals, Huns, 
Lombards, Franks, Saxons, overwhelm'd antient Languages, Learn- 
ing, Prudence, Manners, Citys, changing the names of Rivers, Rlachiavel. 
Countrys, Seas, Mountains, and Men; CamiLLus, CæsAR, and 
Poupp v, being com to EDMUND, RICHARD, and GEOFFREY. 
1 O open the Groundwork or Balance of theſe new Politicians : Ne Gothic 
Feudum, ſays CALvIN the Lawyer, is a Gothic word of divers ſig- Balance. 
nifications; for it is taken either for War, or for a poſſeffion of ronquer d 
Lands, diſtributed by the Viclor to ſuch of his Captains and Soldiers as 


bad merited in his Wars, upon condition to acknowlege him to be their per- 


l, 
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fetual Lord, and theniſebves to be his Subject. a | 
OF theſe there were three Kinds or Ofders: The firſt of Nobi- 1nfirution of 
lity, diſtinguiſh'd by the Titles of Dukes, Marquiſſes, Earls; and ara i 
theſe being gratified with the Citys, Caſtles, and Villages of the con- e 
quer d 1talians, their Feuds participated of Royal Dignity, and were | 
call d Regalia, by which they had right to coin Mony, create Magi- 
ſtrats, take Toll, Cuſtoms, Confiſcations, and the like. 
FE UD s of the ſecond Order were ſuch as, with the conſent of 
the King, were beſtow'd by theſe Feudatory Princes upon men of in- 
ferior Quality, call/d their Barons, on condition that next to the King 
they ſhould defend the Dignitys and Fortunes of their Lords in 
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| Neque id exiſtimare debes autorem me tibi eſſe, ut tyrannidem in 8. P. Q. R. in ſervitu- 
tem redaQum teneas: quod neque dicere meum, neque facere tuum eſt. 
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| THE loweſt Order of Feuds were ſuch as being confer'd by tho, 
of the ſecond Order upon privat men, whether Noble or not Noble, 
oblig d them in the like Duty to their Superiors ; theſe were call'd yg... 
waſors. And this is the Gothic Balance, by which all the Kingdoms 
this day in Chriſtendom were at firſt erected; for which cauſe, if T bad | 
time, I ſhould open in this place the Empire of Germany, and the 
Kingdoms of France, Spain, and Poland: But fo much as has bin fad 
being ſufficient for the diſcovery of the Principles of modern Prudence. 
in general, I ſhall divide the remainder of my Diſcourſe, which * 
more particular, into three parts. N00 e 30. eee 


4 | E 
THE firſt ſhewing the Conſtitution of the late Monarchy of 


Oceana. . "TR OT: 
THE ſecond, the Diſſolution of the fame, And © 
THE third, the Generation of the preſent Commonwealth, * 


T HE Conſtitution of the late Monarchy of Octane is to be cou 
der'd in relation to the different Nations by whom it has bin ſuccel:. 
ſively ſubdu'd and govern'd. The firft of theſe were the Romans, 
the ſecond the Teutons, the third the Scandians, and the fourth the 

THE Government of the Romans, who held it as a Province, 1 
ſhall omit, becauſe I am to ſpeak of their Provincial Government in 
another place; only it is to be remember d here, that if we have given 
over running up and down naked, and with dappl'd hides, learn d to 
write and read, and to be inſtructed with good Arts, for all theſe ye 
are beholden to the Romans, either immediatly, or mediatly by the 
Teutons : for that the Teutaus had the Arts from no other hand, is 
plain enough by their Language, which has yet no word to ſignify ei- 
ther writing or reading, but what is deriv'd from the Latin. Fur- 
thermore, by the help of theſe Arts ſo learn d, we have bin capable of 
that Religion which we have long ſince receiv'd ; wherfore it ſeems 
to me, that we ought not to detract from the memory of the Romans, 
by whoſe means we are, as it were, of Beaſts becom Men, and by. 
whoſe means we might yet of obſcure and ignorant Men (if we 
thought not too well of our ſelves) becom a wiſe and a great Peo- 
ge” Ones Tab Rn: „ 
Far the proof a THE Romans having govern d Oceana provincially, the Team 
Yi 1. , were the firſt that introduc'd the Form of the late Monarchy. To 
of Records theſe ſucceded the Sc andians, of whom (becauſe their Reign was 
and eden, ſhort, as alſo becauſe they made little alteration in the Government as 
20 kl, to the Form) I ſhall take no notice. But the Teutons, going to work 
»or, from upon the Gothic Balance, divided the whole Nation into three forts of 
= Fi-y a 3 that of Ealdor man, that of Kings Thane, and that of Mida 

ve. £5 PAWL 
The Teuton WHEN the Kingdom was firſt divided into Precincts will be as 
Monarchy. hard to ſhew, as when it began firſt to be govern'd ; it being im- 
poſſible that there ſhould be any Government without ſom Diviſion. 
The Diviſion that was in uſe with the Teutons, was by Countys, and 
every County had either its Ealdorman, or High Reeve. The title of 
Ealdorman came in time to Eorl, or Eri, and that of High Reeve to 
. High Sheriff. has ati | 1 
— EARL 
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; ARC of the Shire or County denoted the King's Thane, or Te- Earl. 
nant by Grand Serjeantry or Knights Service, in chief or in capite; his 
Poſſeſſions were ſomtimes the whole Territory from whence he had his 
denomination, that is, the whole County, ſomtimes more than one 
County, and ſomtimes leſs, the 5 part being in the Crown. 
He had alſo ſomtimes a third, or ſom other cuſtomary part of the 
profits of certain Citys, Boroughs, or other places within his Earl- 
dom. For an example of the Za of Earls in antient times, 
ETHELRED had to him and his Heirs the whole Kingdom of Mercia, 
containing three or four Countys ; and there were others that had 
ittle leſs. 8 | | l 
| KING's Thane was alſo an honorary Title, to which he: was King": Dane. 
qualify'd that had five Hides of Land held immediatly of the King 
by ſervice of perſonal attendance ; inſomuch that if a Churl or Coun- 
tryman had thriven to this proportion, having a Church, a Kitchin, a 
Belhouſe (that is, a Hall with a Bell in it to call his Family to dinner) 
a Borougbgate with a ſeat (that is, a Porch) of his own, and any 
diſtin Office in the King's Court, then was he the Kings Thane, But 
the proportion of a Hide Land, otherwiſe call'd Caruca, or a Plow 
Land, is difficult to be underſtood, becauſe it was not certain; never- 
theleſs it is generally conceiv'd to be ſo much as may be manag'd with 
one Plow, and would yield the maintenance of the ſame, with the 
appurtenances in all kinds, | — CO 
THE Mzddle Thane was feudal, but not honorary; he was alſo ddl TBhane. 
_ call'd a Vavaſor, and his Lands a Yavaſory, which held of ſom Meſn 
Lord, and not immediatly of the King. _ 
POSSESSIONS and their Tenures, being of this nature, ſhew 
the Balance of the Teuton Monarchy ; wherin the Riches of Earls were 
ſo vaſt, that to ariſe from the Balance of their Dominion to their 
Power, they were not only call'd Reguli or little Kings, but were 
ſuch indeed ; their Juriſdiction being of two ſorts, either that which 
was exercis'd by them in the Court of their Countys, or in the High 
Court of the Kingdom. NS rok 
IN the Territory denominating an Earl, if it were all his own, $3;,.»,.. 
the Courts held, and the Profits of that juriſdiction were to his own 
uſe and benefit. But if he had but ſom part of his County, then his 
Juriſdiction and Courts (faving perhaps in thoſe poſſeſſions that were 
his own) were held by him to the King's uſe and benefit ; that is, he 
commonly ſupply'd the Office which the Sheriffs regularly executed in 
Countys that had no Earls, and whence they came to be call'd 165 Viſcounts, 
counts, The Court of the County that had an Earl was held by the 
Earl and the Biſhop of the Dioceſs, after the manner of the Sheriffs 
Turns to this day ; by which means both the Ecclefiaſtical and Tem- 
poral Laws were given in charge together to the Country. The Cau- 
les of Vavaſors or Vavaſorys appertain'd to the cognizance of this Court, 
where Wills were prov'd, Judgment and Execution given, Caſes cri- 
minal and civil determin'd. — | — 
THE King's Thanes had the like Juriſdiction in their Thane Lands, Hahmorr. 
as Lords in their Manors, where they alſo kept Courts. | 
BESIDES theſe in particular, both the Earls and King's Thanes, 
| together with the Biſhops, Abbots, and Vavaſors, or Middle Thanes, 
bad in the High Court or Parlament in the Kingdom, a more public 1::vmage- 
Juriſdiction, conſiſting Firſt of deliberative Power for adviſing upon, tr 
AO; | | and 
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25 Edw. 3. 
C. 1. 


Monarchy of 
theNeuſtrians. 


Their Earl:. 


27.H. 8. 


and afſentng 


the addition of an Argument, which J tonceive to hear a ſtrong te 
mony to it ſelf, tho taken out of a late Writing that conceals the Au. 


* had this right by more antient uſage, and before the Conqueſt, they 
e being 9 now to ſhew whence, they deriv'd it. 


{ 8 
110 15 


trys. Thirdly, If it be a good Argument to ſay, that the Commons 


during the reign of the Teutons were elected into Parlament, becauſe 


THE Monarchy of the Teutons had ſtood in this poſture about 
two hundred and twenty years; when Turzo Duke of Neuftria 
making his claim to the Crown of one of their Kings that dy'd child- 
leſs, follow'd it with ſucceſsful Arms; and being poſſeſt of the King- 
dom, us'd it as conquer'd, diſtributing the Earldoms, Thane Lands, 
Biſhoprics and Prelacys of the whole Realm among his Newuſtr:ans. 
From this time the Earl came to be call'd Comes, Conſul, and Dux (tho 
Conſul and Dux grew afterward out of uſe) the King's Thanes came to 
be call'd Barons, and their Lands Baronys; the Middle Thane holding 


0 4 


{till of a mean Lord, retain'd the name of Yavaſor. 


* ” * 
. * J 


THE Earl or Comes continu'd to have the third part of the Pleas of 
the County paid to him by the Sheriff or Vice-comes, now a diſtinct Of- 
ficer in every County depending upon the King ; faving that ſuch Earls 
as had their Countys to their own uſe, were now Counts Palatin, and 
had under the King Regal Juriſdiction : inſomuch that they conftitu- 
ted their own Sheriffs, granted Pardons, and iffu'd Writs in their 
own names; nor did the King's Writ of ordinary Juſtice run in their 
Dominions till a late Statute, wherby much of this privilege was taken 


away. x * 
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| three kinds; Barons by their Eſtates and Tenures, Barons by Writ, 

and Barons created by Letters Patents, From Tukzo the firſt to 
Apoxus the ſeventh King from the Conqueſt, Barons had their de- 
nomination from their Poſſeſſions and Tenures. And theſe were ei- 

ther Spiritual or Temporal; for not only the Thane Lands, but the Barons by 
poſſeſſions of Biſhops, as alſo of ſom twenty-ſix Abbats, and .two | wa Peſſeſs. 
Priors, were now erected into Baronys, whence the Lords Spiritual?“ 
that had ſuffrage in the Teuton Parlament as Spiritual Lords, came to 

have it in the Neuſtrian Parlament as Barons, and were made ſubject 

(which they had not formerly DN to Knights ſervice in chief. Baro- 

G coming henceforth to ſignify all honorary poſſeſſions as well of Earls 

as Barons, and Baronage to denote all kinds of Lords as well Spiritual 

as Temporal baving right to fit in Parlament, the Baronys in this ſenſe 

were ſomtimes more, and ſomtimes fewer, but commonly about. 200 

or 2.50, containing in them a matter of ſixty thouſand feuda militum, 

or Knights Fees, wherof ſom twenty-eight thouſand were in the Cler= 

gy. It is ill luck that no man can tell what the Land of a Knight's Fee 
(reckon'd in ſom Writs at 40 J. à year, and in others at 10) was cer- 

tainly worth ; for by ſuch a help we might have exactly demonſtrated 


the Balance of this Government. But, ſays Cox, it contain d Coke 11 Init, 


twelve Plow Lands, and that was thought to be the moſt certain ac- Ps: 596. 
count, But this again is extremely uncertain ; for one Plow out of ſom 
Land that was fruitful, might work more than ten out of ſom other 


that was barren, Nevertheleſs, ſeeing it appears by BRAcToN, Balancer the 


that of Earldoms and Baronys it was wont to be ſaid, that the whole Neun 4 
Kingdom was compos'd; as alſo, that theſe conſiſting of 60000Knights 
Fees, furniſh'd 60000 men for the King's ſervice, being the whole Mi 
litia of this Monarchy, it cannot be 1magin'd that the Yavaſerys or 
Freeholds in the People amounted to any conſiderable proportion. 
Wherfore the Balance and Foundation of this Government was in the 
60000 Knights Fees, and theſe being poſſeſt by the 2 50 Lords, it was 
a Government of the Few, or of the Nobility ; wherin the People 
might alſo aſſemble, but could have no more than a mere name. And 
the Clergy holding a third of the whole Nation, as is plain by the 
Parlament Roll; it is an abſurdity (ſeeing the Clergy of 33 came 
firſt thro their Riches to be a State of that Kingdom) to acknowlege 
the People to have bin a State of this Realm, and not toallow it to the | 
Clergy, who were ſo much more weighty in the Balance, which is 4 Rich. 2. 
that of all other whence a State or Order in a Government is denomi- Numb. 13. 
nated. Wherfore this Monarchy conſiſted of the King, and of the 
three (ordines Regni, or) Eſtates, the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and the Commons: It confiſted of theſe I fay as to the balance, tho 
during the Reign of ſom of theſe Kings, not as to the adminiſtra- 
tion. ES: | 

FOR the ambition of Tu RBO, and ſom of thoſe that more im- Anina. 
mediatly ſucceded him, to be abſolute Princes, ſtrove againſt the na- — 4 
ture of their Foundation, and, inaſmuch as he had divided almoſt the 8 
whole Realm among his Neuſtrians, with ſoln incouragement for a during the 
while, But the Neuſtrians while they were but foren Plants, having A F 
no ſecurity againſt the Natives, but in growing up by their Princes 
hides, were no ſooner well rooted in their vaſt Dominions, than they 
came up according to the infallible 5 of the Balance — 

2 8 and, 
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FOR Barons, they came from henceforth to be in. different times of 73eir Baron: 
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and, contracting the National intereſt. of the Bardnage, ee as fie 


5 . 7 . W . . erce 
in the vindication of the antient Rights and Liberties of the lame, a8 


if they had bin always Natives: Whence, the Kings being as obſtinat 
on the one fide for their abſolute Power, as theſe on the other for the: 
Imtriunitys, grew certain Wars which took their denomination from 
J Yo tHrfy gn in? 3% 10d Firidert tonne? yore donde ay 
THIS fire about the middle of the Reign of Aboxus began to 
break out. And wheras the Predeceſſors of this King had divers times 
bin fore d to ſummon Councils reſembling thoſe. of the Teutons,; to 


Barons by Which the Lords only that were Barons by Dominion and Tenure had 


Writ. hitherto repair'd, Apoxus ſeeing: the effects of ſuch Dominion, be. 
gan firſt not to call ſuch as were Barons by Writ (for that was accord- 

ing to the practice of antient times) but to call ſuch by Writs as were 
otherwif ho Barons; by which means ſtriving to avoid the conſequence 

of the Balance, in coming unwillingly to ſet the Government ſtreight, 

he was the firſt that ſet it awry. For the Barons in his Reign, and 

his Succeſſors, having vindicated their antient Authority, reſtor d the 
Parlament with all the Rights and Privileges of the fame, ſaving that 

from thenceforth the Kings had found out a way wherby to help them- 

ſelves againſt the mighty, by Creatures of their own, and ſuch as had 

| ho other ſupport but by their favor. By which means this Govern- 

| ment, being indeed the Maſterpiece of modern Prudence, has bin cry d 

up to the Skys, as the only invention wherby at once to maintain the 
Soverainty of a Prince, and the Liberty of the People. Wheras in- 
deed it has bin no other than a wreſtling match, wherin the Nobility, 
ns they have bin ſtronger, have thrown the King; or the King, if he 
has bin ſtronger, has thrown the Nobility ; or the King, where be has 
had a Nobility, and could bring them to his party, has thrown. the 
People, as in France and Spain; or the People where they have had no 
Nobility, or could get them to be of their party, have thrown. the 
King, as in Holland, and of later times in Oceana. But they came not 
40 H.3- to this ſtrength but by ſuch approaches and degrees, as remain to be 
further open d. For wheras the Barons by Writ (as the ſixty-four 
Abbats, and thirty-ſix Priors that were ſo call'd) were but pro tempure, 
DrcoToms being the twelfth King from the Conqueſt, began to 
Barons byLet- make Barons by Letters Patents, with the addition of honorary Pen- 
ters Patents. ſions for the maintenance of their Dignitys to them and their Heus; 
ſo that they were hands in the King's Purſe, and had no ſhoulders for 

his Throne. Of theſe when the Houſe of Peers came once to be full, 

as will be feen hereafter, there was nothing more emty. But for the 

preſent, the Throne having other ſupports, they did not hurt that fo 

much as they did the King: For the old Barons taking DIcorouz's 
Prodigality to ſuch Creatures fo ill, that they depos'd him, got the 

trick of it, and never gave over ſetting up and pulling down their 

Kings according to their various intereſts, and that faction of the ite 

Di/plution of and Red, into which they have bin thenceforth divided, till PANURGUs 
the late Mo- the eighteenth King from the Conqueſt, was more by their Favor than 


narchy of 


E Right advanc'd to the Crown. This King thro his natural ſubtilty 


refleing at once upon the greatneſs of their Power, and the inconſtan- 
cy of their favor, began to find another Flaw in this kind of Govern- 
ment, which is alſo noted by MAchIAvRL, namely that a Throne 
ſupported by a Nobility, is not ſo hard to be aſcended, as kept warm. 
Wherfore his fecret Jealouſy, leſt the diſſenſion of the Naber as 1 
NIE roug 


OO EA 


brought him in, might throw him out, made him travel in ways un- 
diſcover'd by them, to ends as little foreſeen by himſelf : while to eſta- 
bliſn his own ſafety, he by mixing Water with their Wine, firſt began 
to open thoſe Sluces that have ſince overwhelm' d not the King only, but 
the Throne. For wheras a Nobility ſtrikes not at the Throne with- 
out which they cannot ſubſiſt, but at ſom King that they do not like; 
popular Power ſtrikes thro the King at the Throne, as that which is 
incompatible with it. Now that Pax u Rus in abating the Power 
of the Nobility, was the cauſe whence it came to fall into the hands of 
the People, appears by thoſe ſeveral Statutes that were made in his 
Reign, as that for Population, thoſe againſt: Retarners, and that for 

BY the Statute of Population, all houſes of Huſbandry that were 
usd with twenty Acres of Ground and upwards, were to be main- 
tiin'd, and kept up for ever with a competent proportion of Land 
laid to them, and in no wiſe; as appears by a ſubſequent Statute, to 
be ſever d. By which means the houſes being kept up, did of neceſſi- 


1 


ty inforce Dwellers; and the proportion of Land to be till'd being kept 


up, did of neceſſity inforce the Dweller not to be a Begger or Cot- 
tager, but a Man of ſom ſubſtance, that might keep Hinds and Ser- 
vants, and ſet the Plow a going. This did mightily concern (ſays the 


Hiſtorian of that Prince) the might and manhood of the Kingdom, 


and in effect amortize a great part of the Lands to the hold and poſ- 


ſeſſion of the Yeomanry or middle People, who living not in a ſervil 


or indigent faſhion, were much unlink'd from dependence upon their 
Lords, and living in a free and plentiful manner, became a more excel- 
lent Infantry; but ſuch a one upon which the Lords had ſo little Power, 
that from henceforth they may be computed to have bin difarm'd. 
AND as they loſt their Infantry after this manner, ſo their Ca- 
valry and Commanders were cut off by the Statute of Retainers: for 
wheras it was the cuſtom of the Nobility to have younger Brothers of 
good houſes, -metal'd fellows, and ſuch as were knowing in the feats 
of Arms about them; they ho were longer follow d with ſo dange- 
rous a train, eſcap'd not ſuch Puniſhments, as made them take up. 


HENCEFORTH the Country-lives, and great Tables of the 


Nobility, which no longer nouriſh'd veins that would bleed for them, 
were fruitleſs and loathſom till they chang'd the Air, and of Princes 
became Courtiers; where their Revenues, never to have bin exhauſted 


by Beef and Mutton, were found narrow, whence follow'd racking 


of Rents, and at length fale of Lands: the riddance thro the Statute 
of Alienations being render'd far more quick and facil than formerly 
it had bin thro the new invention of Intails. 1066 


TO this it happen'd, that Cox Aux us the | Succeſſor of that 


King diſſolving the Abbys, brought with the declining ſtate of the 
Nobility fo vaſt a prey to the Induſtry of the People, that the Balance 


of the Commonwealth was too apparently in the popular Party, to 


be unſeen by the wiſe Council of Queen PARTHENIA, who con- 


verting her reign thro the perpetual Lovetricks that paſt between her 


and her People into a kind of Romance, wholly neglected the Nobi- 
ty. And by theſe degrees came the Houſe of Commons to raiſe 
that head, which fince has bin ſo high and formidable to their Princes, 
that they have look d pale upon thoſe Aſſemblys. Nor was there 


* ching now wanting to the deſtruction of the Throne, but that the 


People, 
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Peopk, not apt to ſee their own ſtrength, ſhould be put to feel itz 
when a Prince, as ſtiff in diſputes as the nerve of Monarchy wag 
grown ſlack, receiv'd that unhappy incouragement from his Clergy 
which became his utter ruin, while truſting more to their Logic than 
the rough Philoſophy of his Parlament, it came to an irreparable 
breach; for the Houſe of Peers, which alone had ſtood in this gap, 
now ſinking down between the King and the Commons, ſhew d that 
CRassus was dead, and the Ihmus broken. But a Mon 
veſted of its Nobility, has no refuge under Heaven but 
Wherfore the diſſolution of this Government caus d 
War the diſſolution of this Government. 
OF the King's ſucceſs with his Arms it is not ne 
they prov'd as ineffectual 
or an Army (as has bin ſhew 
no Monarchy. Wherfore what is there in nature that can ariſe 
theſe Aſhes, but a popular Government, or a new Monarchy 
erected by the victorious Army? , , +, 
IO erect a Monarchy, be it never 
THAN you can hang it, as the Coun 
(for what elſe is it to fay, that every o 
to the, will of this one 


further account, than th 
but without a Nobility; c 


rious, and this upon 
thought to be again 


archy de- 

but an Army. 

the War, nat th 

ceſſary to give any 
yl is Nobility; | 

'd) there can be 


out of 
to be 


ſo. new, unleſs like L VIA“ 
fellow ſpeaks, by Geometry, 
Man muſt give up his will 
Man without any other foundation ?) it muſt 
ſtand upon old Principles, that is, upon a Nobility or an Army planted 
on a due balance of Dominion. Aut viam inveniam aut faciam, was an 
Adage of CæsAR; and there is no ſtanding for a Monarchy unleſß 
it finds this Balance, or makes it. If it finds it, the work's don to its 
hand: for, where there is inequality of Eſtates, there muſt be inequa- 
lity of Power; and where there is inequality of Power, there can be 
no Commonwealth. To make it, the Sword muſt extirpat out of 
Dominion all other roots of Power, and plant an Army upon that 
ground. An Army may be planted Nationally or Provincially. Io 
lant it Nationally, it muſt be in one of the four ways mention d, that 
1s, either Monarchically in part, as the Roman Benefictgris; or Mo- 
narchically in the whole, as the Turkiſh Timariots; Ariſtocratically, 
that is, by Earls and Barons, as the Neuſtrians were planted by 
TuRB0; or Democratically, that is, by equal lots, as the Iſraelitit 
Army in the Land of Canaan by Josxua. In every one of theſe 
ways there muſt not only be Confiſcations, but Confiſcations to ſuch a 
proportion as may anſwer to the work intended. 
ONFISCATION of a People that never 
but whoſe Arms you have born, and in which you have bin victo- 
remeditation, and in cold blood, I'ſhould have 
any example in human Nature, but for thoſe 
alleg'd by MAacniAveL of AGATHOCLEs, and OLIVERETTO 
di Fermo : the former wherof being Captain General of the Syra- 
cuſans, upon a day aſſembl'd the Senat and the People, as if he had 
ſomthing to communicat with them, when at a fign given he cut the 
Senators in pieces to a man, and all the richeſt of the People, by which 
means he came to be King. The procedings of OLIVERETTo in 
making himſelf Prince of Fermo, were ſomwhat different in circum- 
ſtances, but of the ſame nature. Nevertheleſs CaTiLiN, who had 
a ſpirit equal to any of theſe in his intended miſchief, could never 
bring the like to paſs in Rome. The head of a ſmall Commonwealth, 
ſuch a one as was that of Syracuſa or Fermo, is eaſily broug 


fought againſt you 


ht to the 
block; 


O CEA N A 


k; but that a populous Nation, ſuch as Rome, had not ſuch a one 
block; 4 ee ann nw Ane or ee 
was the grief of NERO. If SYLLA or CsAR attain'd to be Princes, 


Neuſtrian, for the plantation of his new Potentates. Where a Con- 


queror finds the Riches of 'a Land in the hands of the Few, the For- 


only dangerous, but fruitleG,” 
THE Romans in one of their defea 


moſt undoubtedly to be conquer d, for which cauſe he would not an- 


ticipat the Senat, to which he deſir d them forthwith to fend, which 


they did accordingly ; and their Dictator with the reſt of their Em- 
baſſadors being found by the Roman Senators as they went into the 
houſe ſtanding ſadly at the door, were ſent for in as Friends, and not 


as Enemys: Where the Dictator having faid, If we have offended, the 


fault was not ſo great as is our Penitence and your Virtue ; the Senat 
gave them peace forthwith, and ſoon after made the Tuſculans Ci- 
BU putting the caſe, of which the World is not able to ſhew. 
an example, That the forfeiture of a populons Nation, not conquer'd, 
but Friends, and in cool blood, might be taken; your Army muſt be 


planted in one of the ways mention d. To plant it in the way of ab- 
ſolute Monarchy, that is, upon feuds for life, ſuch as the T/mars,a Coun- 


try as large and fruitful as that of Greece, would afford you but ſix- 
teen thouſand Timariots, for that is the moſt the Turc (being the beſt 
huſband that ever was of this kind) makes of it at this day: and if 
Oceana, which is leſs in fruitfulneſs by one half, and in extent by three 


parts, ſhould have no greater a force, whoever breaks her in one bat- 


_ tle, may be ſure ſhe ſhall never riſe ; for ſuch (as was noted by 
Macniaver) is the nature of the Turkiſh Monarchy, if you 
break it in two battels, you have deſtroy'd its whole Militia and the 
reſt being all ſlaves, you hold it without any further reſiſtance. Wher- 
fore the erection of an abſolute Monarchy in Oceana, or in any other 
Country that is no larger, without making it a certain prey to the firſt 
Invader, is altogether impoſlible. _ 5 5 
TO plant by halves, as the Roman Emperors did their Beneficiarys, 
or military Colonys, it muſt be either for life; and this an Army of 
Oceaners in their own Country (eſpecially having Eſtates of Inheri- 
ö * . tance) 
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tance) will never bear; becauſe ſuch an Army ſo planted is as wel 


confiſcated as the People; nor had the Mamalucs bin contented with 
ſuch uſage in Egypt, but that they were Foreners, and daring not to 
mix ay: the Natives, it was of abſolute neceſſity to their being. 

OR planting them upon Inheritance, whether Ariſtocratically ag 
the Neuftrians, or Democratically as the J/rae/its, they grow up by 
certain conſequence into the national Intereſt : and this, if they be 
planted popularly, coms to a Commonwealth; if by way of Nobi- 
lity, to a mix'd Monarchy, which of all other will be found to be the 
only kind of Monarchy, wherof this Nation, or any, other that is of 


no greater extent, has bin or can be capable: for if the Maelits (tho 


their Democratical Balance, being fix'd by their Agrarian, ſtood firm) 
be yet found to have elected Kings, it was becauſe, their Territory lying 
open, they were perpetually invaded, and being perpetually invaded, 
turn'd themſelves to any thing which thro the want of experience 
they thought might be a remedy ; whence their miſtake in election of 
their Kings (under whom they gain'd nothing, but on the contrary loſt 
all they had acquir'd by their Commonwealth, both Eſtates and Li- 
bertys) is not only apparent, but without parallel, And if there have 
bin (as was ſhewn) a Kingdom of the. Goths in Spain, and of the 
Vandals in Alia, conſiſting of a ſingle Perſon and a Parlament (taking a 
Parlament to be a Council of the People only, without a Nobility) 
it is expreſly ſaid of thoſe Councils, that they depos d their Kings as 
often as they pleas d: nor can there be any other conſequence of ſuch 
a Government, ſeeing where there is a Council of the People, they do 
never receive Laws, but give them; and a Council giving Laws to a 
ſingle Perſon, he has no means in the World wherby to be any more 


than a ſubordinat Magiſtrat, but force: in which caſe he is not a ſingle 


Perſon and a Parlament, but a ſingle Perſon and an Army, which Ar- 
my again muſt be planted as has bin ſhewn, or can be of no long con- 
tinuance. 11 . 5 # a 
II is true, that the Provincial Balance being in nature quite contra- 
ry to the National, you are no way to plant a Provincial Army upon 
Dominion. But then you mult have a native Territory in Strength, 
Situation, or Government, able to overbalance the foren, or you can 
never hold it. That an Army ſhould in any other caſe be long ſup- 
ported by a mere Tax, is a mere phanſy as void of all reaſon and ex- 
perience, as if a Man ſhould think to maintain ſuch a one by robbing 
of Orchards: for a mere Tax is but pulling of Plumtrees, the roots 
wherof are in others Mens grounds, who ſuftering perpetual Violence, 
com to hate the Author of it: And it is a Maxim, that 2 Prince that 
is hated by his People can be ſafe. Arms planted upon Dominion extir- 
pat Enemys, and make Friends; but maintain'd by a mere 'Tax, have 
Enemys that have roots, and Friends that have none. | rate 
TO conclude, Oceana, or any other Nation of no greater extent, 
muſt have a competent Nobility, or is altogether incapable of Mo- 


narchy: for where there is equality of Eſtates, there muſt be equality 


The generation 
of the Com- 
1:0nwealth. 


of Power ; and where there is equality of Power, there can be no 

Monarchy. _ ES. 25 1 
TO com then to the generation of the Commonwealth; it has bin 
ſhewtr how thro the ways and means us'd by Pax Rus to abaſe 
the Nobility, and ſo to mend that flaw which we have aſſerted to be 
incurable in this kind of Conſtitution, he ſuffer'd the Balance to fall 
| into 


* . Dh * 7 « . 2. * ; | 17 Þ 1 
, | n N d 23 
OCEANY 7 


3+ the power of the People, and ſo broke the Government: but the 
5 being in the People, the Commonwealth (tho they do not 
ec it) is already in the nature of them. There wants nothing elſe 

but Time (which is flow and dangerous) or. Art {which would be 
more quick and ſecure) for the bringing thoſe native Arms (wher- - 
withal they are found already) to reſiſt they know not how ever 
thing that oppoſes them, to fuch maturity as may fix them upon | 44 
own ſtrength and bottom. * N LA. 7 / Fad | : ö 5 f i 4 : N 5 f < 
BUT whetas this Art is Prudence; and that part of, Prudence r Pro- 
which regards the preſent Work, is nothing elſe but the {kill of tai- dence is. 
ſing ſuch Superſtructures of Government, as are natäräl ts the known 
Foundations: they never mind the Foundation, but thro certaih ani- 

moſiies (wherwith by ſtriving one againſt Inother they are infected) 

or thro freaks, by which, not regarding the courſe of things, nor Hot 8 | | 
they conduce to their pur ole, they ate given to building in the Air,com | | 


* 

* 
> | 
% 


to be divided and fubdivided into endleſs Partys and Factions, bot} 
Civil and Eceleſiaſtical: whit Briefly to open, I ſhall firſt, peak of | | 
the People in general, and then of their Diviſions. © | 
A PEOPLE (fays MAcutaver ) that is corrapt, is not | 
cxpable of a Commonwealth.” Rut in ſherihg whit a corrupt Peo- * 9 
ple is, he has either involv'd hirmſelf or me; nor can T otherwiſe com [ 
out of the Labyrinth, than by faying, the Balance altering 2 Pede! 
ple, as to the foregoing Government, mult of neceffity 1 t: 
er Corruption in this ſenſe ſignifys no more than that the Corruption 
of one Government (as in natural Bodys) is the Generation of 
another. Wherfore if the Balance alters from M6natchy, the Corrup- 
tion of the People in this caſe is that which makes them capable of 2 
Commonwealth. But wheras I am not ignorant, that the Corruption 
which he means is in Manners, this alſo is from the Balance. For the 
Balance leading from Monarchical into Popular, abates the Luxury of 
the Nobility, and, inriching the People, brings the Government from [ 
a more privat to a more public Wale which coming nearer, as has \ i 
bin ſhewn, to Juſtice and right Reaſon, the People upon a like alteration - 
is ſo far from ſuch-a Corruption of Mannets, as ſhould render them 
mcapable of a Commonwealth, that of neceſſity they muſt therby - 
contract ſuch a Reformation of Manners as will bear no other kind o 
Government. On the other ſide; where the Balance changes from 
Popular to Oligarchical or Monarchical, the public Intereſt, with the 


Reaſon and Juſtice included in the fame, becoms more privat ; Luxu 
is introduc'd in the room of Temperance, and Servitude in that of 
Freedom; which cauſes ſuch a corruption of Manners both in the 
Nobility and People, as, by the Example of Rome in the time of the 
Triumvirs, is mice at large diſcover'd by the Author to have bin al- 

together incapable of a Commonwealtn ... 
BUT the Balance of Oceans changing quite contrary to that of 
| Rome, the Manners of the People were not therby corrupted, but on 
the contrary adapted to a Commonwealth. For differences of Opi- 
mon in a People not rightly inform'd of their Balance, or a diviſion 
into Partys (while there is not any common Ligament of Power ſuffi⸗ 
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The Royaliſt. 


Breath of God as the Life of Man, yet this excludes not Death and 


The Common- 
wealthſman. 


cient to reconcile or hold them) is no ſufficient. proof of Corruption 
Nevertheleſs, ſeeing this muſt needs be matter of ſcandal. and dan. 


ger 5 it will not be amiſs, in ſhewing what Were the Partys, to ſhew 
what were their Errors. , „ 


4 


* 
1 on 


THE Partys into which this Nation was divided, were Temps. 
ral, or Spiritual: and the Temporal Partys were eſpecially two, the 
one Royaliſts, the other Republicans: each of which aſſerted their gif. 
ferent Cauſes, either out of Prudence or Ignorance, out of Intereſt or 
Conſcience. 1 irrt nber | 8617700 Tir) 511i? 
FOR Prudence, either that of the Antients is inferior to the Mo. 
dern (which we have hitherto bin ſetting face to face, that any one 
may judg) or that of the Royaliſt muſt be inferior to that of the 
Commonwealthſman. And for Intereſt, taking the Commonwealth 
man to have really intended the Public (for otherwiſe he is a Hypo 
crit and the worſt of Men) that of the Royaliſt muſt of neceſfity 
have bin more privat. Wherfore the- whole diſpute will com upon 
matter of Conſcience; and this, whether it be urg'd by the Right of 
Kings, the Obligation of former Laws; or of the Oath of Allegiance, 
is abſalv'd. by the Balance. eee. f bo 

FOR. if the Right of Kings were as immediatly detiv'd from the 


Diſſolution. But, that the diſſolution of the late Monarchy. was as 
natural as the Death of a Man, has bin already ſhewn, Wherfort it 
remains with the Royaliſts to diſcover. by what Reaſon or Experi- 
ence it is poſſible for a Monarchy to ſtand upon a popular Balance; 
or, the Balance being popular, as well the Oath of Allegiance} as 
all other he Laws imply an impoſſibility, and are therfore 


8 em 
TO the Commonwealthſman.I have no more to ſay, but that if 


he excludes any Party, he is not truly ſuch; nor ſhall ever found a 
Commonwealth upon the natural Principle of the fame, which is Ju- 
ſtice. And the Royaliſt for having oppos'd a: Commonwealth in 


Oceana (where the Laws were ſo ambiguous that they might be eter- 


nally diſputed, and never reconcil'd). can neither be juſtly. for that 
cauſe ET from his full and equal ſhare in the Government; nor 
prudently, for this reaſon, that a Commonwealth conſiſting of a Party 
will be in perpetual labor of her own deſtruction: Whence it was that 
the Romans — conquer'd the Albans, incorporated them with 
equal Right into the Commonwealth. And if the Royaliſts be flehef 


vou fleſh, and nearer. of Blood than were the Albans to the Romans, 


you being alſo both Chriſtians, the Argument's the ſtronger. Never- 
theleſs there is no reaſon that a Commonwealth ſnould any more favor 
a Party remaining in fix d oppoſition againſt it, thafBruTvs did his 
own Sons. But if it fixes them upon that oppoſition, it is its own 
fault, not. theirs ; and this is don by excluding them. Men that 
have equal Poſſeſſions, and the ſame ſecurity for their Eſtates and their 
Libertys that you have, have the ſame cauſe with you to-defend both: 
But if you will be trampling, they fight for Liberty, tho for Monar- 
chy ; and you for Tyranny, tho under the name of a Common- 
wealth : The nature of Orders in a Government rightly inſtituted be- 
ing void of all jealouſy, becauſe, let the Partys which it imbraces be 
what they will, its Orders are ſuch as they neither would reſiſt if ar: 
1 | 7 We could, 


3 


OC EANA. 


deould, nor could if they would, as has bin partly already thewn ; and 
_ appear more at large by the following Model. ICI] 


IH E Partys that are Spiritual are of more kinds than I need men- Religion, 
tion; ſom for a National Religion, and others for Liberty of Con- £42" 


ſcience, with ſuch animoſity on both ſides, as if theſe two could not 
conſiſt together, and of which I have already ſafficiently ſpoken, to 
ſhew, that indeed the one cannot well ſubſiſt without the other. But 
they of all the reſt are the moſt dangerous, who, holding that the 
Saints mult govern, go about to reduce the Commonwealth to a Party; 
as well for the Reaſons already ſhewn, as/that their Pretences are a- 
gainſt Scripture, where the Saints are commanded to ſubmit'to the 
that men, pretending under the notion of Saints or Religion to Civil 
power, have - hitherto never fail'd to diſhonor that Profeſſion, the 
World is full of Examples, wherof T ſhall confine my ſelf at preſent 
only to a couple, the one of Old, the other of New Rome, 
IN Old Rome the Patricians or Nobility pretending to be tl © godly Saints. 
Party, were queſtion d by the People for ingroſſing all the Magiſtracys 
of that Commonwealth, and had nothing to ſay why they did fo, 
but * that Magiſtracy requir'd a kind of Holineſs which was not in 
the People : at which the People were fill d with ſuch Indignation 
as had com to cutting of Throats, if the Nobility had not itmediat- 
y laid by the Infolency of that Plea; which nevertheleſs when they 
had don, the People for a long time after continu d to elect no other 
but Patrician Mapiſtrats, 9 oF er 

THE Example of New Nome in the riſe and practice of the Hie- 
rarchy A well known to require any further illuſtration) is far more 
ü RE 1 | 
I Es has bin the courſe of Nature: and when it has pleag'd, or 
| hall pleaſe God to introduce any thing that is above the courſe of Na- 
ture, he will, as he has always don, confirm it by Miracle; for ſo 
in his Prophecy of the Reign of CHRIST upon Earth, he expreſly 
| promiſes: ſeeing that #he Souls' of them that were beheaded for Ixsus, 
Pall be ſeen to live and reign with him; which will be an object of 
Senſe, the rather, becauſe the reft of the Dead are not to live again 

till the Thouſand Years be finiſh'd. And it is not lawful for men to 
perſuade us that a thing already is, tho there be no ſuch object of our 
_ which God has told us ſhall not be till it be an obſect of our 
THE Saintſhip of a People as to Government, conſiſts in the elec- 
tion of Magiſtrats fearing God,' and hating Covetouſneſs, and not 
in their confining” themſelves; or being confin'd to men of this or that 
Party or Profeſſion, It conſiſts in making the moſt prudent and reli- 
gious choice they can; yet not in truſting to Men, bat, next God, to 
their own Orders. Give us good Men, and they will make us good Laws, 
is the Maxim of a Demagog, and is (thro the alteration which. is 
commonly perceivable in men, when they have power to work their 
own Wills) exceding fallible. But give 4s good Orders, and they 
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„ Quod nemo Ani tufhicis by a 1 : g + Plebs ad id maxims indignatione exarlit, quod 
Wpicari, tanquam itwiſi Diis immortalibus, negarentur poſſe. 7. Liv. 4. 8. To. 
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The Errors of 
the People are 
from their 
Governors. 


OCEANA 


will make us good Men, is the Maxim of a Legiſlator, and the moſt in. 
fallible in the Politics. 43 A1 P 
BUT theſe Diviſions (however there be ſom good Men that look 
ſadly on them) are trivial things; firſt as to the Civil concern, becauſe 
the Government, wherof this Nation is capable, being once ſeen, 
takes in all Intereſts. And, ſecondly, as to the Spiritual; becauſe az 
the pretence of Religion has always bin turbulent in broken Govern. 
ments, ſo where the Government has bin ſound and ſteddy, Religion 
has never ſhew'd it ſelf with any other face than that of the natural 
Sweetneſs, and Tranquillity : nor is there any reaſon why it ſhould; 
wherfore the Errors of the People are occaſion'd by their Governors, 
If they be doubtful of the way, or wander from it, it is becauſe their 
Guides miſled them; and the Guides of the People are never fo well 
qualify'd for leading by any Virtue of their own, as by that of the Go- 
vernment. Xs | F 1 | 9 
THE Government of Oceana (as it ſtood at the time wherof we 


diſcourſe, conſiſting of one ſingle Council of the People, excluſivel 


of the King and the Lords) was call'd a Parlament: Nevertheleſs the 
Parlaments of the Teutons and of the Neuſtrians conſiſted, as has bin 
ſnewn, of the King, Lords and Commons; wherfore this under an 
old Name was a new thing: A Parlament confiſting of a ſingle Af. 
ſembly elected by the People, and inveſted with the whole Power of 
the Government, without any Covenants, Conditions, or Orders what- 
ſoever. So new a thing, that neither antient nor modern Prudence 
can ſhew any avow'd Example of the like. And there is ſcarce any 
thing that ſeems to me ſo ſtrange as that (wheras there was nothing 
more familiar with theſe Counſillors, than to bring the Scripture to 
the Houſe) there ſhould not be a Man of them that ſo much as of- 
fer'd to bring the Houſe to the Scripture, wherin, as has bin ſhewn, 
is contain'd that Original, wherof all the reſt of the Commonwealths 
ſeem to be Copys. Certainly if LREVIATHAN (who. is ſurer of 
nothing than that a popular Commonwealth conſiſts but of one Coun- 
cil) tranſcrib'd his Doctrin out of this Aſſembly, for him to except a- 
gainſt ARISTOTLE and CictRo for writing out of their owtt 


Commonwealths, was not ſo fair play; or if the Parlament tranſcrib d 


1.8. 


out of him, it had bin an honor better due to Mosts. But where 
one of them ſhould have an Example but from the other, I cannot 
imagin, there being nothing of this kind that I can find in ſtory, but 
the Oligarchy of Athens, the thirty Tyrants of the fame, and the Ro- 
man Decemvirs. © n © FEI OST 

FOR the Olgarchy, TyvcyDpipes tells us, that it was a Senat 
or Council of Four hundred, pretending to a Balancitig Council of the 
People conſiſting of Five thouſand, but not producing them; wherin 
you have the definition of an Oligarchy, which is a ſingle Council both 
debating and reſolving, dividing and chuſing; and what that muſt 
com to, was ſhewn by the Example of the Girls, and is apparent by 
the experience of all times: wherfore the Thirty ſet up by the Lacede- 
monians (when they had conquer'd Athens) are call'd Tyrants by all 
Authors, LEVIATHAN only excepted, who will have them a- 
gainſt all the World to have bin an Ariſtocracy; but for what reaſon I 
cannot imagin, theſe alſo, as void of any Balance, having bin void of that 
which is eſſential to every Commonwealth, whether Ariſtocratical or 

: Popular ; 


3 


. 77 
po pular; except he be pleas d with them, becauſe that, according to 
the Teſtimony of XENOPHx, they Kill'd more men in eight months, 
than the Lacedemonians had don in ten years; oppreſſing the People 
(to uſe Sir WALTER RALEIGH $ words) with all baſe and intoler- 
bl: Slavery. | QUE £5 e rw 15 
IEE uſurp'd Government of the Decemvirs in Rome was of the 
ſame kind. Wherfore in the fear of God let Chriſtian Legiſlators 
(letting the Pattern given in the Mount on the one ſide, and theſe 
execrable Examples on the other) know the right hand from the left; 
and ſo much the rather, becauſe thoſe things which do not conduce to 
the good of the Govern'd, are fallacious, if they appear to be good for 
the Governors. God in chaſtiſing a People, is accuſtom'd to burn his 
Rod. The Empire of theſe Oligarchys was not ſo violent as ſhort, 
nor did they fall upon the People, but in their own immediat ruin. A 
Council without a Balance is not a Commonwealth, but an Oligarchy; 
and every Oligarchy, except it be put to the defence of its Wieked- 
ness or Power againſt ſom outward danger, is factious. Wherfore the 
Errors of the People being from their Governors (which Maxim in 
the Politics bearing a ſufficient teſtimony to it {elf, is alſo prov'd by 
MACHIAVEL) if the People of Oceana have bin factious, the Cauſe 
is apparent: But what Remedy? | { „ | 
IN anſwer to this Queſtion, I com now to the Army; of which De General. 
the moſt victorious Captain, and incomparable Patriot OL.yn avs 
MEGarrtToOR was now General: who being a. much greater maſter 
of that Art, wherof I have made a rough draught in theſe Prelimina- 
rys, had ſuch fad reflections upon the ways and procedings of the Par- 
lament, as caſt him upon Books, and all other means of diverſion, - 
among Which he happen'd on this place of Macayiaver : Thrice 
« happy is that People which chances to have a Man able to give 
e them ſuch a Government at once, as without alteration may ſe- 
cure them of their Libertys; ſeeing it is certain that Lacedemon, in 
«* obſerving the Laws of LycurGus, continu'd about eight hundred 
* years without any dangerous Tumult or Corruption.” My Lord 
General (as it is ſaid of THEMISTOCLES, that he could not ſleep 
tor the Glory obtain'd by MiLTIADEs at the Battel of Maratho) 
took ſo new and deep an Impreſſion at theſe words of the much greater 
Glory of LycuR6Gvs, that, being on this ſide aſſaulted with the 
emulation of his illuſtrious Object, and on the other with the Miſery 
of the Nation, which ſeem'd (as it were ruin'd by his Victory) to 
Caſt it ſelf at his feet, he was almoſt wholly depriv'd of his natural 
reſt, till the debate he had within himſelf came to a firm reſolution, 
that the greateſt Advantages of a Commonwealth are, firſt, that the 
Legiſlator ſhould be one Man : And, ſecondly, that the Government 
!hould be made all together, or at once. For the firſt, It is certain, ſays ne ., <9. 
MACHIAVEL, that a Commonwealth is ſeldom or never well turn d 
or conſtituted, except it has bin the Work of one Man; for which 73a: a Legi/: 
cue a wiſe Legiſlator, and one whoſe mind is firmly ſet, not upon der in 10 be 
privat but the public Intereſt, not upon his Poſterity but upon his 
Country, may juſtly endeavour to get the ſoverain Power into bi own 
hands; nor ſhall any man that is Maſter of Reaſon blame ſuch extra- 
ordinary means as in that caſe will be neceſſary, the end proving no 
ocher than the Conſtitution of a well-order'd Commonwealth. The 
| reaſon 


| reaſon of this is demonſtrable: for the ordinary means not failing the 
ft Commonwealth has no need of a Legiſlator ; but the ordinary means 
15 failing, there is no recourſe to be had but to ſuch as are extraordinar 
Nil And, whereas a Book or a Building has not bin know to attain to ita 
ih perfection, if it has not had a ſole Author or Architect; a Common. 
„ | wealth as to the Fabrie of it, is of the like nature. And thus it may be 
Mi That a Com- made at once; in which there be great advantages: for a Comgioh. 
| il monwealth is wealth made at once, takes Security at the ſame time it lends its M 
1 0 e- made a and truſts not it {elf to the Faith of Men, but lanches imme$ 
10 | forth into the Empire of Laws: and being ſet ſtreight, brings the 
Wh Manners of its Citizens to its rule; hence follow'd. that uprightae 
WE, which was in Lacedemon. But Manners that are rooted in men, bow 
Wil the tenderneſs of a Commonwealth coming up by twigs to their bent; 
"5; whence follow'd the obliquity that was in Rome, and thoſe perpetual 
B's. Repairs by the Conſuls Axes, and Tribuns Hammers, which could ne- 
1 ver finiſh that Commonwealth but in deſtruction. 3 
. M Lord General being clear in theſe Points, and of the neceſſity 
1 of ſom other courſe than would be thought y ey by the Parlament, 
„ appointed a meeting of the Army, where he ſpoke his ſenſe agreable 
1 to theſe Preliminarys with ſuch ſucceſs to the Soldiery, that the Parla- 
1 ment was ſoon after depos d; and he himſelf (in the gteat Hall of 
pol the Pautheon or, Palace of Juſtice, ſituated in Emporium the capital 
Wi City) was created by the univerſal Suffrage of the Army, Lord Ak- 
„ CHON, or ſole Legiſlator of Oceana: upon which Theatre you have, 
. to conclude this piece, a Perſon introdue d, whoſe: fame ſhall never 
. draw its rte. IIIA ods | 2 
„ THE Lord Axchox being created, fifty ſelect Perſons to aſſiſt 
64 2 him (by laboring in the Mines of antient Prudence, and bringing its 
Wy. hidden Treaſures to new light) were added, with the ſtile alſo. of Le- 
1 gi/lators, and ſat as a Council, wherof he was the ſole Director and Pre- 
1069 5 — 
. I 
| . — 15 * 
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OCEANA 


he Council of Legiſlators. 
F this piece, being the greater half of the whole work, I ſhall 
| () be able at this time to give no farther account, than very briefly 
to ſhew at what it aims. | 


MY Lord ARCHon in opening the Council of Legiſlators, made 
it appear how unſafe a thing it 1s to follow Phanſy in the Fabric of a 


Commonwealth; and how neceſſary that the Archives of antient Pru- 
dence ſhould be ranſack d before any Counſillor ſhould preſume to offer 
any other matter in order to the work in hand, or towards the conſi- 
deration to be had by the Council upon a Model of Government. 
Wherfore he caus d an Urn to be brought, and every one of the Coun- 
fillors to draw a Lot. By the Lots as they were drawn, 


iFLSRAED © 1 C(Pnosenorvs pg Aves. 

„ ATHENS | NAVARCHUS DE PARALO. 

OV GACEDEMON —- | LAco DE. SCYTALE.. _ 

2 |CARTHAGE _ | _| Maco ps SyrTIBUs, 

the ACHEANS, 7 ; FSC 

= | ATOLIANS, and 17 | ARATUS DE IsTHmo. 

5) LYCTANS'” a 

g the SWITZ |S ArrrsrER Dr FULMINE: 

© | HOLLAND, and the 

” | UNITED PRO- e GLavcus Ds ULNnA. 

f 4 FINCES? en 3 . 

F [ROME © I | DoLaBELLA DE ENvo. 
(VENICE } ' LYNCEUsS DE STELLA. 


THESE contain'd in them all thoſe Excellencys wherof a Common- 
wealth is capable ; ſo that to have added more, had bin to no purpoſe. 
Upon time given to the Counſillors, by their own Studys and thoſe of 
their Friends, to prepare themſelves, they were open'd in the Order, and 
by the Perſons mention'd at the Council of Legiſlators; and afterwards 
by order of the ſame were repeated at the Council of the Prytans to 
the People: for in drawing of the Lots, there were about a dozen of 
them inſcrib'd with the letter P. wherby the Counſillors that drew 
them became Prytans. V + 

THE Prytans were a Committee or Council fitting in the great Hall 
of Pantheon, to whom it was lawful for any man to offer any thing in 
order to the Fabric of the Commonwealth: for which cauſe, that they 
might not be oppreſt by the throng, there was a Rail about the Table 
here they fat, and on each fide of the fame a Pulpit ; that on the 

right hand for any man that would propoſe any thing, and that on the 
lelt for any other that would oppoſe him. And all Partys (being indem- 

nify d by Proclamation of the Axcnon) were invited to diſpute their 

own Intereſts, or propoſe whatever they thought fit (in order to the 

future Government) to the Council of the Prytans, who (having a 

Guard of about two or three hundred men, leſt the heat of diſpute 
might break the peace) had the Right of Moderators, and were to 
| report 
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4 'teport from time to time ſuch Propoſitions or Occurrences as oh 
thought fit, to the Council of Legiſlators fitting more privatly in the 
Palace call'd Alma. 

THIS was that which made the People (who were neither ffel; 
to be admitted, nor conveniently to be excluded in the framing of the 
Commonwealth) verily believe when it came forth, that it was no o. 
ther than that wherof they themſelves had bin the makers. / 
MORE OVER, thisCouncil fat divers months after the publiſhing, 
and during the promulgation of the Model to the People; by which 
means there is ſcarce any thing was faid or written for or againſt the 
Aid Model, but you ſhall have it with the next impreſſion of this work 
by way of Oration addreſt to, and moderated by the Prytans. 
BY this means the E6uncil of Legiffators had their oeceflary Solithde 
and due aim in their greater work, as being acquainted from time to 
time with the pulſe of the People, and yet without any manner of 
interruption or diſturbance. | a 0x" 0 £0 6 
* WHERFORE every Commonwealth in its place havidh fin 
open'd by due Method; that is, Firſt, by the People; Secondly, by the 
Senat; And, Thirdly, by the er. The Council upon mature 
5 debate took ſuch reſults or orders out of each, and out of every part of 
each of them, as upon opening the ſame they thought fit; which be- 
ing put from time to time in writing by the Clere or Secretary, theie 
remain'd no more in the concluſion, than putting the Orders ſo taken 
together, to view and examin them with a diligent èy, that it might 
be clearly difcover'd whether they did interfere, or could any wiſe com 
to interfere or joſtle one with the other. For as ſuch Orders joſtling, 
or coming to joſtle one another, are the certain diſſolution of the Com- 
monwealth; ſo taken wor the proof of, like experience; and neither 
joſtling, nor ſhewing which way they can poſſibly com to joſtle one 
another, they make a perfect, and (for ought that in human Prudence 
can be foreſeen) an immortal Commonwealth. ue 
AND ſuch was the Art wherby my Lord Arcnox (taking 

Counſil of the Commonwealth of He as of Moss; and of the 

reſt of the Commonwealths, as of Ir TRHRO) fram'd the Model of 
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THR 
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Commonwealth of OCEANA 


HE RAS my Lord Akchox being from Mosts and 
W LycuRGUS the firſt Legiſlator that hitherto is found in 
Hiſtory to have introduc'd, or erected an intire Common- 

wealth at once, happen'd, like them alſo, to be more intent upon put- 
ting the ſame into execution or action, than into writing ; by which 
means the Model came to be promulgated or publiſh'd with more bre- 
vity and leſs illuſtration than is nece for their underſtanding who 
have not bin acquainted with the whole Procedings of the Council of 
Legiſlators, and of the Prytans, where it was aſſerted and clear'd from 
all objections and doubts : To, the end that I may ſupply what was 
wanting in the promulgated Epitome to a more full and perfect Nar- 
rative of the whole, I ſhall rather take the Commonwealth practically, 
and as it has now given an account of it ſelf in ſom years Revolutions 


By 


las DICEARCHUS is faid to have don that of Lacedemon, firſt tran- guidas. 


ſcrib'd by his hand ſom three or four hundred years after the Inſtitu- 
tion) yet not omitting to add for proof to every Order ſuch Debates and 
Speeches of the Legiſlators in their Council, or at leaſt ſuch parts of 
them as may beſt diſcover the reaſon of the Government ; nor ſuch 
ways and means as were us'd in the inſtitution. or riſe of the Building, 
not to be fo well conceiv'd, without ſom knowlege given of the En- 
gins wherwithal the mighty Weight was mov'd. But thro the intire 
omiſſion of the Council of Legiſlators or Workmen that ſquar'd every 
ſtone to this Structure in the Quarrys of antient Prudence, the proof 
of the firſt part of this Diſcourſe will be lame, except I inſert, as well 
for illuſtration, as to avoid frequent repetition, three remarkable Te- 
ſtimonys in this place. | | . 


THE firſt is taken out of the Commonwealth of Iſrael: So Mo- 8 


sps hear gend to the voice of (JETHRO) his Father. in- lau, and did all 
that he had ſaid. And Mosts choſe able men out of all Iſrael, and 
made them heads over the People; Tribuns, as it is in the vulgar Latin; 


Numb. 1. 16. 


or Phylarchs, that is, Princes of the Tribes, ſitting upon twelve * Thrones, Matth. 


and judging the twelve Tribes of Jyrael: and next to theſe he choſe 
Rulers of Thouſands, Rulers of Hundreds, Rulers of Fiftys, and Rulers 
of Tens, which were the ſteps or riſe of this Commonwealth from its 
foundation or root to its proper elevation or accompliſhment in the San- 
bedrim, and the Congregation, already open'd in the Preliminarys. 


oo. 


* Sellis S Grot. 
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THE Second is taken out of Lacedemon, as LycurGus (for the 
greater impreſſion of his Inſtitutions upon the minds of his Citizens) 
pretended to have receiv d the Model of that Commonwealth from the 
Oracle of ApoLLo at Delphos, the words wherof are thus recorded 

Crag.deRep. by PLUTARCH in the Life of that famous Legiſlator: When thou 
© ſhalt have divided the People into Tribes (which were fix) and Oba 
Lac. lib. 1. (which were five in every Tribe) thou ſhalt conſtitute the Senat, con- 
c. 6. c fiſting, with the two Kings, of thirty Counſillors, who, according as 
© occaſion requires, ſhall cauſe the Congregation to be aſſembled be- 

' © tween the Bridg and the River Gnacion, where the Senat ſhall propoſe 

to the People, and diſmiſs them without ſuffering them to debate.” The 

Obe were Linages into which every Tribe was divided, and in each 

Tribe there was another Diviſion containing all thoſe of the ſame that 

were of military Age; which being call'd the Mora, was ſubdivided 

into Troops and Companys that were held in perpetual Diſciplin un- 

der the Command of a Magiſtrat call'd the Polemarch. . 


1 


THE Third is taken out of the Commonwealth of Rome, ot tho 
parts of it which are compriz'd in the firſt and ſecond Books of Livy, 
where the People, according to the inſtitution by RomvuLvs, are firſt 
divided into thirty Curias or Pariſhes, wherof he elected (by three out 
of each Curia) the Senat, which from his Reign to that of SERVIUs 

Haliar, TULLUs propos d to the Pariſhes or Parochial Congregations; and 
theſe being call d the Comitiæ Curiata, had the election of the * Kings, 
the Confirmation of their Laws, and the laſt appeal in matters of 
Judicature, as appears in the caſe of Hox Ar ius that kill'd his Siſter 
till in the Reign of SeRvivus (for the other Kings kept not to the 
inſtitution of RomuLvus) the People being grown ſomwhat, the 

| Power of the Curiata was for the greater part tranſlated to the Centu- 
riata Comitia inſtituted by this King, which diſtributed the People ac- 
cording to the cenſe or valuation of their Eſtates into fix Claſſes, every 
one containing about forty Centurys, divided into Vouth and Elders; 
the Youth for field- ſervice, the Elders for the defence of their Territo- 
ry, all arm'd and under continual Diſciplin, in which they aſſembl d 
both upon military and civil occaſions. But when the Senat propos d 
to the People, the Horſe only, wherof there were twelve Centurys 
conſiſting of the richeſt ſort over and above thoſe of the Foot enume- 
rated, were call'd with the firſt Claſſis of the Foot to the ſuffrage; or 
if theſe accorded not, then the ſecond Claſſis was call'd to them, but 
ſeldom or never any of the reſt. Wherfore the People after the ex- 
pulſion of the Kings, growing impatient of this inequality, reſted not 
till they had reduc'd the ſuffrage as it had bin in the Comitia Curiata to 
the whole People again: But in another way, that is to ſay, by the 
Comitia Tributa, which therupon were inſtituted, being a Council 
where the People in exigencys made Laws without the Senat ; which 
Laws were call Plebiſcita. This Council is that in regard wherot 
CiceRo and other great Wits ſo frequently inveigh againſt the Peo- 
ple, and ſomtimes even Livy, as at the firſt || inſtitution of it, To 
ſay the truth, it was a kind of Anarchy, wherof the People could not 


—— — 


* Quirites, Regem create; ita patribus viſum eſt : Tullum Hoſtilium Regem Populus juſſit. Pa- 
tres authores facti. Ut ab Romulo traditum, ſuffragium viritim eadem v, eodemque jure omni. 
bus datum eſt. || Hunc annum infignem maximè Comitia Tributa efficiunt; res major victoria 
ſuſcepti certaminis quam uſu, plus enim dignitatis Comitiis ipſis detractum elt, patribus ex Con- 

cilio ſubmovendis, quam virium aut plebi additum aut demtum patribus. —— be 
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be excuſable, if there had not, thro the Courſes taken by the Senat, 
bin otherwiſe a neceſſity that they muſt have ſeen the Common- 
wealth run into Oligarchy. 1 A IL K 40 5158¹0 
THE manner how the Comitia Curiata, Centuriata or Tributa 
' werecall'd, during the time of the Commonwealth, to the ſuffrage, was 
by lot : the Curia, Century, or Tribe, wheron the firſt lot fell, 
being ſtil'd Principium, or the Prerogative ; and the other Curie, 
Centurys, or Tribes, wheron the ſecond, third, and fourth Lots, &c. 
fell, the Jure vocatæ: From henceforth not the firſt Claſſis, as in the 
times of SERVIUSs, but the Prerogative, whether Curia, Century, 
or Tribe, came firſt to the Suffrage, whoſe Vote was call'd Omen Præ- 
rogativum, and ſeldom fail'd to be leading to the reſt of the Tribes. 
The ure vocate in the order of their Lots came next : the manner of 
giving ſuffrage was, by caſting wooden Tablets, mark'd for the Af- 
firmative or the Negative, into certain Urns ſtanding upon a Scaffold, 
as they marh'd over it in files; which for the reſemblance it bore, 
was call'd the Bridg. The Candidat or Competitor, who had moſt 
Suffrages in a Curia, Century, or Tribe, was faid to have that Curia, 
Century, or Tribè; and he who had moſt of the Curie, Centurys, or 


Tribes, carry'd the Magiftracy. 


THESE three places being premis'd,as ſuch upon which there will 
be frequent reflection, I com to the Narrative, divided into two parts, 
the firſt containing the Inſtitution, the ſecond the Conſtitution of the 
Commonwealth; in each wherof I ſhall diſtinguiſh the Orders, as 
thoſe which contain the whole Model, from the reſt of the Diſcourſe, 
which tends only to the explanation or proof of them. | 


IN the inſtitution or building' of a Commonwealth, the firſt work Institution of 


(as that of Builders) can be no other than fitting and diſtributing the 
Materials, L noc n 1 any 
THE Materials of a Commonwealth are the People; and the Peo- 
ple of Oceana were diſtributed by caſting them into certain Diviſions, 
regarding their Quality, their Age, their Wealth, and the places of 
their reſidence or habitation, which was don by the inſuing Orders. 


THE firſt ORDER difributes the People into Freemen or Citi- 
Zens, and Servants, while ſuch; for if they attain to Liberty, that is, 
to live of themſelves, they are Preemen or Citizens, 


THIS Order needs no proof, in regard of the nature of Servitude, 
which is inconſiſtent with Freedom or participation of Government 
in a Commonwealth. $2903 ene 


THE ſecond ORDER diſtributes Citizens into Youth and Elders 
( fuch as are from 18 years of age to 30, being accounted Youth ; and ſuch 
as are of 30 and upwards, Elders) and eſtabliſhes that the Youth ſhall be 
the marching Armys, and the Elders the ſtanding Gariſons of this Na- 


tion, 


. A COMMON WEALT H whoſe Arms are in the hands of 
er Servants, had need be ſituated (as is elegantly ſaid of Venice by 
CoNTARINI ) out of the reach of their clutches ; witneſs the 
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danger run by that of Carthage in the Rebellion of SpRxpius and 

MaTno. But tho a City (if one Swallow makes a Summer) ma 

thus chance to be ſafe, yet ſhall it never be great; for if Carthage 

| Venice acquir d any Fame in their Arms, it is known to have bappend 

| thro the mere virtue of their Captains, and not of their Orders « 

| | wherfore Iſrael, Lacedemon, and Rome intail'd their Arms upon the 

prime of their Citizens, divided (at leaſt in Lacedemon and Rome) 

3 into Youth and Elders; the Youth for the Field, and the Elders for 
| 1 defence of the Territory. | oy 


| 3. Order. THE third ORDER diftributes the Citizens into Horſe and Fut 

| , by the cenſe or valuation of their Bene they who have above one hun- 

| Te Sed Pounds a year in Lands, Goods, on Monys, being oblig d to be of the 
Horſe ; and they who have under that Sum, to be of the Foot. But if a 
man has prodigally waſted and ſpent his Patrimony, he is neither capable 
of Magiſtracy, Office, or Suffrage in the Commonwealth, 


CITIZENS are not only to defend the Commonwealth, but 
according to their abilitys, as the Romans under SeRvius Turrus 
(regard had to their Eſtates) were ſom inrol'd in the Horſe Centurys, 
| Es and others of the Foot, with Arms injoin'd accordingly ; nor could it 
be otherwiſe in the reſt of the Commonwealths, tho out of Hiſtorical 
Remains, that are ſo much darker, it be not ſo clearly provable. And the 
neceſſary Prerogative to be given by a Commonwealth to Eſtates, is in 
ſom meaſure in the nature of Induſtry, and the uſe of it to the Pyb- 
lic. * The Roman People, ſays JuLius EXUPERANT1Us, were di- 
wvided into Claſſes, and tax'd according to the value of their. Eflates. All 
that were worth the Sums appointed were imploy d in the Wars; for they 
moſt eagetly contend for the Victory, who fight for Liberty in defence of 
their Country and Poſſeſſions. But the poorer ſort were pol d only for their 
| Heads (which was all they bad) and kept in . at home in time of 
| Mar: For theſe might betray the Armys for Bread, by reaſon of their Po- 

verty; which is the reaſon that MaR1vus, to whom the care of the Govern- 

ment ought not to have bin committed, was the firſt that led 'em into the 
feld; and his Succeſs was accordingly. There is a mean in things; as 
exorbitant Riches overthrow the Balance of a Commonwealth, fo ex- 
treme Poverty cannot hold it, nor is by any means to be truſted with it. 

The Clauſe in the Order concerning the ing is Athenian, and a very 
laudable one; for he that could not live upon hisPatrimony, if he coms 
| dio touch the public Mony, makes a Commonwealth Bankrupt. 


| 4. 1 THE fourth ORDER diſtributes the People according to the place 


Into Pariſves, of their Habitation, into Pariſhes, Hundreds, and Tribes. 
Hundreds, EE 5 
and Tribes, r | ; 5 Ada | 4 
FOR except the People be methodieally diſtributed, they cannot 


be methodically collected; but the being of a Commonwealth con- 
ſiſts in the methodical Collection of the People: wherfore you have the 


1 


“ populus Romanus per Claſſes diviſus erat, & pro Patrimonii facultate-cenfebantur; ex 15, 
omnes quibus res erat, ad militiam ducebantur ; diligenter enim pro victoria laborabant, qui ex 

| libertate bona patriam defendebant : Illi autem quibus nullz opes erant, caput ſuum, quod ſo· 
lum poſſidebant, cenſebantur, & belli tempore in mœnibus reſidebant; facile enim poterant 
 exiſtere proditores, quia egeſtas haud facile habetur ſine damno. Hos igitur Marius, quibus non 
fuerat Keſp. committenda, duxit ad bellum. xd: eee 
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i Diviſions into Rulers of Thouſands, of Hundreds, of Fiftys, 
We 22 and of the whole Commonwealth into Tribes: Hh 
Laconic into Obas, Moras, and Tribes ; the Roman into Tribes, Cen- 
turys, and Claſſes: and ſomething there muſt of neceſſity be in every 
Government of the like nature; as that in the late Monarchy, by 
Countys. But this being the only Inſtitution in Oceana (except that 
of the Agrarian) which requir d any charge or included any difficul- 
ty, ingages me to a mote particular Deſcription of the manner how 
it was perform d, as follows. 80 


*% 


* 


A THOUSAND Surveyors commiſſionated and inſtructed by The of * 
a Me. of ft 


the Lord Axchox and the Council, being divided into two equal 
numbers, each under the inſpection of two Surveyors General, were di- 
ſtributed into the Northern and Southern parts of the Territory, di- 
vided by the River Hemiſua, the whole wherof contains about ten 
thouſand Pariſhes, ſom ten of thoſe being aſſign'd to each Surveyor : 


85 


Surveyors. 


For as to this matter there needed no great exactneſs, it tending only ; 


(by ſhewing whither every one was to repair, and wherabout to begin) 


to the more orderly carrying on of the work; the nature of their In- 


ſtructions otherwiſe regarding rather the number of the Inhabitants, 
than of the Pariſhes. The Surveyors therfore being every one furniſh'd 
with a convenient proportion of Urns, Balls and balloting Boxes (in 
the uſe wherof they had bin formerly exercis d) and now arriving 
each at his reſpective Pariſhes, began with the People, by teaching 

them their felt leſſon, which was the Ballot; and tho they found 
them in the beginning ſomething froward as at toys, with which 
(while they were in expectation of greater matters from a Council of 
Legiſlators) they conceiv'd themſelves to be abus d, they came within 


a little while to think them pretty ſport; and at length ſuch as might 
very ſoberly be us d in good earneſt : wherupon the Surveyors began 


the Inſtitution included in 


THE firſt ORD ER; requiring, 7 hat upon the firſt Monday next P N 
| he Pariſhes, 
Nation be rung at eight of the Clock in the morning, and continue ringing of the Fs 


inſling the laſt of December, the bigger Bell in every Pariſh throout the 


for the ſpare of one hour; and that all the Elders of the Pariſh reſpectively 
repair to the Church, before the Bell has don ringing ; where dividing them- 
ſelves into tuo equal Numbers, or as near equal as may be, they ſhall take 
their places according to their Dignitys (if they be of divers qualitys) and 
according to their Seniority (if they be of the ſame) the one half on 
the one fide, and the other 55 Fon the other, in the body of the Church : 
which don, they ſhall make Oath to the Overſeers of the Pariſh for the 


and of the 
Deputys. 


lime being (inſtead of theſe the Surveyors were to officiat at the Inſtitu- 


tion or firſt Aſſembly) by holding up their hands, to make a fair Election 
according to the Laws of the Ballot, as they are hereafter explain'd, of ſuch 
Perſons, amounting to a fifth part of their whole number, to be their Depu- 
tys, and to exerciſe their Power in manner hereafter explain'd, as they ſhall 
think in their Conſciences to be fitteſt for that truſt, and will acquit them- 
ſelves it to the beſt advantage of the Commonwealth. And Oath be- 
ng thus made, they ſhall procede to Election, if the Elders of the Pariſh 
amount to one thouſand by the Ballot of the Tribe (as it is in due place ex- 
plain d) and if the Elders of the Pariſh amount to fifty or upwards, but 
within the number of one thouſand, by the Ballet of the hundred (as it is 
in due place explain'd). But if the Elders amount not to fifty, _— 
a 
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ball procede to the Ballot of the Pariſh, as it is in this place and after 
this manner explain d. The two Overſeers for the time being ſhall ſtar 

themſelves at the upper end of the middle Ally, with a Table before they 

their ow being towards the Congregation : And the Conſtable for the 

time being ſhall ſet an Urn before the Table, into which be ſhall put þ 

many Balls as there be Elders preſent, wherof there ſhall be one that ;; 

gilded, the reſt being white; and when the Conſtable has ſhaken the Urn 
ſufficiently to mix the Balls, the Overſeers ſhall call the Elders to the Urn, 

uo from each fide of the Church ſhall com up the middle Ally in tegy 

files, every man paſſing by the Urn, and drawing out one Ball; which if jt 

| be Silver, be ſhall caſt into a Bowl ſtanding at the foot of the Urn, and 
| mw return by the outward Ally on his fide to his place. But he who draws the 
| golden Ball is the Propoſer, and ſhall be ſeated between the Overſeers, ubere 
| he ſhall begin in what order he pleaſes, and name ſuch as (upon his Oath 
| 5 already taken) he concetves fitteſt to be choſen, one by one, to the Elders; 
| and the Party nam d ſhall withdraw while the Congregation is balloting his 


name by the double Box or Boxes appointed and mark'd on the outward 
part, to ſhew which fide is Affirmative and which Negative, being carry 
by a Bey or Boys appointed by the Overſeers, to every one of the Elders, why 
ſhall hold up a pellet made of linen Rags, between his Finger and his Thumb, 
| and put it after ſuch a manner into the Box, as tho no man can ſee inty 
= | which fide he puts it, yet any man may ſee that be puts in but one pellet or 
oy ſuffrage. And the ſuffrage of the Congregation being thus given, ſhall be 

return'd with the Box or Boxes to the Overſeers, who opening the ſame, 

ſhall pour the affirmativeBalls into a whiteBowl landing upon the Table on 
the right hand, to be number d by the firſt Overſeer ; and the Negative in- 

to a green Bowl landing on the left hand, to be number d by the ſecond 
Overſeer : and the ſuſtrages being number d, he who has the major part 

in the Affirmative is one of the Deputys of the Pariſh : and when ſo ma- 

ny Deputys are choſen as amount to a full fifth part of the whole num- 

ber of the Elders, the Ballot for that time ſhall ceaſe. The Deputys being 

choſen are to be lifted by the Overſeers in order as they were choſen, except only 
that ſuch as are Horſe muſt be lifted in the firſt place with the reſt, pro- 

Fortionable to the number of the Congregation, after this manner: 


Anno Dom. 


The Lift of the firſt Mover. 


| A. A. Ord. Eq. 1 Dep.] of the Pariſh of —— in the Hundred 
1 2 Dep. — and the Tribe of — which 

©, 3 Dep. > Pariſh at the preſent Election contains 
D. 4 Dep. 20 Elders, wherof one is of the Horſe 
E 


5 Dep.] or Equeſtrian Order. 


THE firſt and ſecond in the Liſt are Overſeers by conſequence: the third 
7s the Conſtable, and the fourth and fifth are Churchwardens ; the Per- 
ſons ſo choſen are Deputys of the Pariſh for the ſpace of one year from 
| | their Election, and no longer; nor may they be elected tavo years together.” 
| 5 This Lift being the Primum Mobile, or firſt Mover of the Commonoealth, 
7s to be regiſter d in a Book diligently kept and preſerv'd by the Overſeers, 
who are reſponſible in their places for theſe and other Dutys to be hereafter 
mention d, to the Cenſors of the Tribe: and the Congregation is to — 
2 


„ent Order, as they will anſiver the contrary lo the Phylarch, or 
later Troop of the Tribe; which, in caſe of failure in the whole or 


any part of it, have power to fine them or any of them at diſcretion, but 
under an Appeal to the Parlament. | | ders. 


FOR proof of this Order; Firſt, in Reaſon: It is with all Politi- 


cians paſt diſpute, that paternal Power js in the right of Nature; and 
this is no other than the derivation of Power from Fathers of Familys, 
as the natural root of a Commonwealth. And for Experience, if it be 
otherwiſe in that of Holland, I know no other example of the like kind. 


In Tjraet, the ſoverain Power came clearly from the natural Root, the Jof. 24. 1. 


Elders of the whole People; and Rome was born (Comitiis Curiatis) 
in her Parochial Congregations, out of which RomuLvus firſt rais'd 
her Senat, then all the reſt of the Orders of that Commonwealth, 
which roſe ſo high : For the depth of a Commonwealth is the juſt 
height of it. . 3D ro 


* She raiſes up her Head unto the Sys, 
Near as her Root unto the Center hs. 


AND if the Common wealth of Rome was born of thirty Pariſhes, | 


this of Oceana was born of ten thouſand. But wheras mention in the 
birth of this is made of an Equeſtrian Order, it may ſtartle ſuch as know 
that the diviſion of the People of Rome, at the Inſtitution of that Com- 
monwealth into Orders, was the occaſion of its ruin. The diſtinction 
of the Patrician as a hereditary Order from the very Inſtitution, ingroſ- 


ſing all the Magiſtracys, was indeed the deſtruction of Rome; but to a 


Knight or one of the Equeſtrian Order, ſays Hogacse, 


Si quadringentis 2 ſeptem millia deſant, 
Pils eri. N I. IK 


By which it ſhould ſeem that this Order was not otherwiſe hereditary 


than a man's Eſtate, nor did it give any claim to Magiſtracy ; wher- 
fore you ſhall never find that it diſquieted the Commonwealth; nor 
dos the name denote any more in Oceana, than the Duty of ſuch a 
man's Eſtate to the Public. 15 | 

BUT the Surveyors both in this place and in others, foraſmuch as 
they could not obſerve all the Circumſtances of this Order, eſpecially that 


of the time of Election, did for the firſt as well as they could; and, the 


Elections being made and regiſter'd, took each of them Copys of thoſe 


Liſts which were within their Allotments ; which don, they produc'd 


THE fixth ORDER, directing, in caſe a Parſon or Vicar of a Pa. 4. Order. 
riſh cams to be remov'd by Death or by the Cenſors, that the Congregation 4 
the Pariſh aſſemble and depute one or two Elders by the Ballot, who upon the nal Religion, 


charge of the Pariſh ſhall repair to one of the Untverſitys of this Nation with and Liverty of 


a Certificat ſign d by the Overſeers, and addreſt to the Vice-Chancellor : 
which Certificat giving notice of the Death or Removal of the Parſon or 
Vicar, of the value of the Parſonage or Vicarage, and of the defire of the 
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* Ipſa hæret Scopulis, & tantum vertice ad Auras 
. Ethereas, quantum radice ad Tartara, tendit. 
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Dugregation to receive a Probationer from that Univerſity ; the Vice Choi. 
cellor upon the receit therof ſhall.calla Convocation, and having made chice 
a fit Perſon, ſhall return him in due time to the Pariſh,where the Pers 
ſo return d ſhall return the full fruits of the Benefice or V icarage, and db th. 
duty of the Parſon or Vicar, for the ſpace of one year, as Probationer: and 
that being expir d, the Congregation of the Elders ſhall put their Probation. 
er lo the Ballot: and if be attains not to two parts in three of the Suff; agy 
affirmative, he ſhall take his leave of the Pariſh, and they ſhall ſend in libs 
manner as before for another Probationer; but if their Probationer obtain; 
wo parts in three of the Suffrage affirmative, he is then Paſtor of that Pa. 
riſb. And thePaſtor of thePariſh ſhall pray with the Congregation, proach 
the Word, and adminiſter the Sacraments to the ſame, according to the Di. 
rettory to be hereafter appointed by the Parlament. Nevertheleſs ſuch as 
are of gather'd Congregations, or from t1me to time ſhall join with any of 
them, are in no wiſe oblig'd to this way of electing their Teachers, or to git 
their Votes in this caſe, but wholly left to the liberty of their own Conſciences, 
and to that way of Worſhip which they ſhall chuſe, being not Popiſb, Jew. 
iſh, or Idolatrous. And to the end they may be the better protected by 
the State in the free exerciſe of the ſame, they are dei d to make choice, 
in fuch manner as they beſt like, of certain Magiſtrats in every one of their 
Congregations, which we could wiſh might be four in each of them, to be 
Auditors in caſes of differences or diſtaſt, if any thro variety of opinions, 
that may be grievous or injurious to them, ſhall fall out. And ſuch Au- 
ditors or Magiſtrats ſhall have power to examin the matter, and inform 
themſelves, to the end that i they think it of ſufficient weight, they may ac- 
quaint the Phylarch with it, vr introduce it into the Council of Religion; 
where all ſich Cauſes as thoſe Magiſtrats introduce, ſhall from time to tim! 
be heard and determin d according to ſuch Laws as are or ſhall hereafter bi 
provided by the Parlament far the juſt defence of the Liberty of Conſcience. 


THIS Order conſiſts of three parts, the firſt reſtoring the power 
of Ordination to the People, which, that it originally belongs to them, 
is clear, tho not in Engliſh yet in Scripture, where the Apoſtles or- 
dain'd Elders by the holding up of hands in every Congregation, that is, 
by the ſuffrage of the People, which was alſo given in ſom of thoſe 
Citys by the Ballot. And tho it may be ſhewn that the Apoſtles or- 
dain'd ſom: by the laying on of hands, it will not be ſhewn that they 
did ſo in every Congregation. __ Nn 

EX COMMUNICATION, as not clearly provable out of 
the Scripture, being omitted, the ſecond part of the Order implys 
and eſtabliſhes a National Religion : for there be degrees of Knowlege 
in divine things ; true Religion is not to be learnt without ſearching 
the Scriptures; the Scriptures cannot be ſearch'd by us unleſs we have 
them to ſearch: and if we have nothing elſe, or (which is all one) un- 
derſtand nothing elſe but a Tranſlation, we may be (as in the place 
alleg'd we have bin) beguil'd or miſled by the Tranſlation, while we 
ſhould be ſearching the true ſenſe of the Scripture, which cannot be 
attain'd in a natural way (and a Commonwealth is not to preſume up- 
on that which is ſupernatural) but by the knowlege of the Original 
and of Antiquity, acquir'd by our own ſtudys, or thoſe of ſom o- 
thers, for even Faith coms by hearing. Wherfore a Commonwealth not- 
making proviſion of men from time to time, knowing in the original 
Languages wherin the Scriptures were written, and vers in thoſe _ 

| tiqu! * 
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* tiquitys to which they ſo frequently relate, that the true ſenſe of them 
depends in great part upon that Knowlege, can never be ſecure that 
ſhe ſhall not loſe the Scripture, and by conſequence her Religion ; 
which to preſerve ſhe muſt inſtitute ſom method of this Knowlege, 
and ſom uſe of ſuch as have acquir'd it, which amounts to a National 
ion. dae F 
Re E Commonwealth having thus perform'd her duty towards 
God, as a rational Creature, by the beſt application of her Reaſon to 
Scripture, and for the prſervation of Religion in the purity of the 
ſame, yet pretends not to Infallibility, but coms in the third part of 
the Order, eſtabliſhing Liberty of Conſcience according to the In- 
ſtructions given to her Council of Religion, to raiſe up her hands to 
Heaven for further light; in which 1 ſhe follows that (as was 
ſhewn in the Preliminarys) of ae}, who tho her National Religion 
was always a part of her Civil Law, gave to her Prophets the upper 
hand of all her Orders. e Vin dds da (eee . LISD 
B UT the Surveyors having now don with the Pariſhes, took their Pefnition of 
leaves; fo a Pariſh 1s the firſt diviſion of Land occaſion'd bythe firſt * . 
Collection of the People of Oceana, whoſe Function proper to that 
place is compriz'd in the ſix preceding Orders. = 
THE next ſtep in the progreſs of the Surveyors was to a meeting of % 7 
the neareſt of them, as their work lay, by twentys; where conferring 
their Liſts, and 1 Deputys contain'd therin, as the number 
of them in Parifhes, being neareſt Neighbors, amounted to one hun- 
dred, or as even as might conveniently be brought with that account, 
they caſt them and thoſe Pariſhes into the Precinct which (be the De- 
putys ever ſince more or fewer) is ſtill call'd the Hundred: and to every 
one of theſe Precincts they appointed a certain place, being the moſt 
convenient Town within the ſame, for the annual Rendevouz ; which 
don, each Surveyor returning to his Hundred, and ſummoning the 
Deputys contain'd in his Liſts to the Rendevouz, they appear'd and 


receiv'd 
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THE ſeventh ORDER, requiring, That upon the firſf Monday 7. Order. 
next inſuing the laſt of January, the Deputys of every Pariſh annually aſ- 
ſemble in Arms at the Rendevous M the Hundred, and there elect out of 
their number one Fuſtice of the Peace, one Furyman, one Captain, one 
Enſign of their Troop or Century, each of theſe out of the Horſe; and 
one Furyman, one Crowner, one High Conſtable, out of the Foot; the 
Election to be made by the Ballot in this manner. The Furymen for the 
line being are to be Overſeers of the Ballet (inſtead of theſe, the Survey- 

ors are to ofhiciat at the firſt Aſſembly) and to look to the performance of 
the ſame according to what was directed in the Ballot of the Pariſhes, ſav- 
ng that the High Conſtable ſetting forth the Urn, ſpall have five ſeveral 
utes of Gold Balls, and one. dozen of every ſute; wherof the firſt ſhall be 
mark'd with the Letter A, the ſecond with the letter B, the third with C, 
the fourth with D; and the fifth with E: and of each of theſe ſutes he ſhall 
caſt one Ball into his Hat, or into a little Urn, and ſhaking the Balls toge- 
ter preſent them to the firſt Overſeer, who ſhall draw one, and the jute 
Which is ſo drawn by the Overſeer, ſhall be of uſe for that day, and no 
her : for example, if the Overſeer drew an A, the High Conſtable ſhall 
Put ſeven Gold Balls mark'd with the letter A into the Urn, with ſo many 
der ones as ſhall bring them even with the number of the OP: 70 
: N — eing 


90 


being ſivrn, as before, at the Ballot of the Pariſh to nabe d fair El Gig, 
hall be call d to the Urn; and every man coming in manner as was ther . 
' ſhew'd, ſhall draw one Ball, «hich if it be Siluer, he ſhall caſt it inta a Bol 
ſanding at the foot of the Urn, and return to his place; but the firſt char 
draws a Gold Ball (ſhewing it to the Overſeers, who if it has not the le. 


' Order they are to objerve in their funttion.' The Eleftors asthey are drayy 


ges in the Affirmative, and 


cchoſen to every Office, the Lift ſhall be return d to the Ouerſtens, or ſuch as 


bas moſt of the Suffrages above half in the Ajjirmative, is the Officer. The 


OCEAN A. 


ter of the preſent Ballot, have power to apprehend and puniſh him) in tbe 
firſt Eleklor, the ſecond the ſecond Elettor, and jo to the. ſeventh ;, which 


ſal he ploc d upon the Bench by the Overſeers, till the whole, number. lr 
complete, and then be conducted, with the Lift of the Officers to he choſen, 
inta a Place apart, where being privat, the firſt Electar ſhall name a 
Herſon to the firſt Office in the Liſt; and if the Perſon fo nam'd, being bob 

hoted by the reſt of the Elecfors, attains nat to the better half of the Suffrg- 

ges in the Affirmative, the firſt Blector ſhall continue nominating others, 
till one of them fo nominate ma attains to the plurality q the Supra. 

written firſt Competitor to the firſt Office, 

This don, the ſecond Elector ſhall obſerve in his turn the like order, andſothe 
reſt of theEleftors, naming Competetorseach to bis reſpectius OfficeintbeLift, 

Till one Competitor be choſen to every Office: and when one Competitor is choſen 
to every Office,the firſt Elector ſhall begin again to name a ſecond Competitor 

fo the firſt Office, and the reſt ſucceſſively ſhall name to the. reſt of the Offices 

till to Competitors be chen to every. Office 3 the like ſhall be repeated jill 


three Competitors be choſen to every Office, And when three Competitorz ar 


the Overſeers, in caſe they or either of them happen d to be Electori, bave 
ſubſtituted in bis or their place or places: and the Overſeers or Subſtitutes 
having caus d the Liſt to be read to the Congregation, ſhall put the Compe- 
titors, in order as they are written, to the Ballot of the Congregation : and 
the reſt of the Proceedings being carry'd on in the manner directed in the 
Fifth Order, that Competitor, of the. three written to each Office, who 


Lift being after this manner completed, ſhall be entred into. a Reiſer to 
be kept at the Rendevouz of the Hundred, under inſpectiun of the Magi- 
ſtrats of the ſame, after the manner following : gn 
e 
The Tift of the Nebulgſ. 


A. A. Ord. Eq. Juſtice of the Peace ? I 
B. B. Ord. Eq. Firſt Juryman [ the Hundred of in 
C. C. Ord, Eq. Captain of the Hundred | the Tribe of — which 
D. D. Ord, Eq. Enſi'gg - > Hundred conſiſts at tbis 
E. KE. Sccond Juryman | Eleckion F 105 De- 
F. F. High Conſtable | Put ys. 

G. G. Crowner 1 4 MAT) 


THE Lift being enter'd, the High Conſtable ſhall take three Copys of tht 
fame, wherof he ſhall preſently return one to the Lord High Sheriff of the 
Tribe, a ſecond to the Lord Cuſtos Rotulorum, and à third to the Cen- 
fors ; or theſe, thro the want y ſuch Magiſtrats at the firſt muſter, na) 
be return d to the Orator, to be appointed for that Tribe. To the obſerva 
tion of all and every part of this Order, the Officers and Deputys of the 
Hundred are all and every of them oblig d, as they will anſiver it to the = 
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lach, who has power in caſe of fe atlure 1n'the whole or any: part, to fine . 

3% or any of then Js failing at diſcretion, or according to fuch Laws as 
all hereafter be provided in that caſe but under an Appeal to the 

Parlament. n Du 250. e DIAGIIT das „e M baer datum 
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THERE is little in this Order worthy of any further account, 
put that it anſwers to the Rulers of Hundreds in Mguel, to the Aora or 
Military part of the T'ribe in Lacedemon, and to the Century in Nome. 
The jurymen, being two in a Hundred, and ſo forty in a Tribe, give 
the Latitude allow'd by the Law for exceptions. And wpheras the 
Golden Balls at this Ballot begin to be mark'd-with Letters, wherof 
one is to be drawn immediatly before it begins; this is to the end that 
the Letter being unknown, Men may be fruftrated of tricks or foul 
play, wheras otherwiſe a Man might bring a Golden Ball with him; 
and make as if he had drawn it out of the Urn. The Surveyors, when 
they had taken Copys of theſe Lifts, had accompliſh'd their work in 
the Hundreds. JAN Sr Nas rend n n ee nad e 
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80 a Hundred is the ſecond Diviſion of Land occaſiond by the eiten of 
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Ballot, that on the right-hand equal in height to the brow of a Horſ- 
man, being call'd the Horſe Urn; that on the left-hand, with Bridges 
on either ſide to bring it equal in height with the brow of a Footman, 

being call'd the Foot Urn; and the middle Urn with a Bridg on the 
ſide towards the Foot Urn, the other fide, as left for the Horſe, be- 
ing without one: and here ended the whole work of the Surveyors, 
who return'd to the Lord Axchom with this 
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Account of the Charge. (4.9 
* Dini S017 10 gis iq i 
TMPRIMTS, Urns, Balls, and Balloting Boxes for:): kb 
ten thouſand Pariſhes, the ſame being wooden Ware © 28000. QP Charge of the 
ITE M, Proviſions of the like kind for a thouſand Hundreds, 3000 | oo Hitatien. 
ITEM, Urns and Balls of Metal, with Balloting £5 
Boxes for fifty Tribes, F - Oy 2 
ITEM, For erecting of fifty Pavilions, — — 60000 00 
ITEM, Wages for four Surveyors General at 1000 J. a man, 4000 oo 


1 TEM, Wages for the reſt of the Surveyors, being Nd 
1 1000, at 250 1. 4 man, — — * 5 OO | 0 
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Sum Total, 339000 - oo 
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8. Order. 


O EA NA 
IT HIS is no great matter of charge for the building of a Common: 
wealth, in regard that it has coſt (which was re by the Surve a 
ors) as much to rig a few. Ships. Nevertheleſs that proves not N 
to be honeſt, nor their account to be juſt; but they had their Monv 
for once, tho their reckoning be plainly guilty of a Crime, to coſt bin 
his Neck that commits it another time, it being impoſſible for a Com. 
monwealth (without an exact proviſion that it be not abus d in this 
kind) to ſubſiſt: for if no regard ſhould be had of the Charge (tho 
that may go deep) yet the Debauchery and Corruption, wherto, by 
negligence. in Accounts, it infallibly expoſes its Citizens, and therby 
leſſens the public Faith, which is the Nerve and Ligament of Goyern.. 
ment, ought to be prevented, But the Surveyors being diſpatch'd, the 
Lord. Axcuon was very curious in giving names to his Tribes, 
which having caus d to be written in Scrols caſt into an Urn, and pre. 
ſented to the Counſillors, each of them drew one, and was according, 
ly ſent to the Tribe in his lot, as Orators of the fame, a Magiſtracy 
no. otherwiſe inſtituted, than for once and pro tempore, to the end that 
the Council upon fo great an occaſion might both congratulat with the 
Tribes, and aſſiſt at the firſt muſter in ſom things of neceſſity to be 
differently carry'd from the eſtabliſh'd Adminiſtration, and future 
Caurk of the Commonweelth,...-' 1 Qu gh he oa 
T H E Orators being arriv'd, every one as ſoon as might be, at the 
Rendevouz of his Tribe, gave notice to the Hundreds, and ſummon'd 
the Muſter, which appear d for the moſt part upon good Horſes, and 
already indifferently well arm'd ; as to inſtance in one for all, the Tribe 
of Nubia, where HERMES DE Canuceo, Lord Orator of the fame, 
after a ſhort ſalutation and a hearty welcom, apply'd himſelf to his 
buſineſs, which began with - _ Was \ 


| THE eighth © RDER, requiring, That the Lord High Sheriff a 
Commander in Chief, and the Lord Cuſtos Rotulorum as Muſtermafter 
of the Tribe (or the Orator for the finſt Muſter) upon reception of the 


| Lifts of their Hundreds, return'd to them by the High Conſtables of the 


ſame, preſently cauſe them to be caſt up, dividing the Horſe from the Ft, 
and lifting the Horſe by their names in Troops, each Troop containing about 
4 hundred in number, to be inſcrib d, firſt, fecond, or third Troop, &c. 


according to the Order agreed upon by the ſaid Magiſtrats : Which du, 


they ſhall liſt the Foot in the manner, and inſcribe the Companys in like or- 
der, Theſe Lifts upon the Eve of the Muſter ſhall be deliver d to certain 
Trumpeters and Drummers, wherof there ſhall be fifteen of each ſort (as 
well for the preſent as other uſes to be hereafter mention d) ſtipendiated by 
the Tribe. And the Trumpeters and Drummers ſhall be in the Field before 
the Pavilion, upon the day of the Muſter, ſo ſoon as it is light, where they 
ſhall land every one with his Lift in his hand, at a due diſtance, plac d ac- 
-cording to the Order of the Liſt ; the Trumpeters with the Liſts of tht 
| Horſe on the right-hand, and the Drummers with the Lifts of the Foot on 
the left-hand : where having founded a while, each of them ſhall begin t0 
call, and continue calling the names of the Deputys, as they com into ihe 
field, till both the Horſe and Foot be gather d by that means into their due 
Order. The Horſe and Foot being in order, the Lord Lieutenant of the 
Tribe ſhall caſt ſo many Gold Balls mark d with the figures 1, 2, 3,4; $6 
as there be Troops of Horſe in the Field, together with ſo many Silver Ball 


as there be Companys, mark'd in the ſame manner, into a little . 4 
| whic 


O CEA NA — "Ml 
eb he ſball call the Captaint; and the Captains drawing the Gold Balls 
7 1 ee the Horſe, and thoſe that draw the Silver the Foot, each 
in the order of his Lot. The like ſhall be den by the Conduttor at the 
ſame time for the Enfigns at another Urn; and they that draw the Gold 
Balls ſhall be N we e ee = 5 


ö 7 48 FP 
THIS Order may puzzle the Reader; but tends to a wonderful 
ſped of the Muſter, to which it would be a great matter to loſe a 
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ay in ranging and martialling, wheras by virtue of this the Tribe is "1% 
no ſooner in the field than in Battalia, nor fooner in Battalia than 
calbd to the Urns or the Ballot by virtue of ane F atidn „ EN 
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THE ninth ORD E R, wherby the Cenſors (or the Orator for the 9. Order. 
firſt Muſter) upon reception of the Liſts of the Hundreds from the High 
Conſtables, according as is di rect by the ſeventh Order; are to make their 
Notes for the Urns 4 heroes with regard had to the Lifts of the Ma- 
giſtrats, to be elected by the inſuing Orders; that is to ſay, by t firſt Lift 
calld the prime Magnitude,” fx ; and by the fecond call d the Galaxy, 

nine. Wherfore the Cenſors are Fr into the middle Urn for the Election 
of the firſt Lift twenty four Gold Balls, with tærenty fix Blanks or Silver 
Balls, in all ſixty ; and into the fide Urns fixty Gold Balls divided imo each 
according to the different number of the Horſe and the Foot: that is to ſay, 
_ if the —_ and the Foot be equal, equally ; and if the Horſe and the Foot 
be inequal, inequally, by an Arithmetical Proportion. The like ſpall be 
don the ſecond day of the uns for the ſecond Lift, except that the Cen- 
fors ſhall put into the middle Urn 36 Gold Balls with 24 Blanks,in all ' ſixty; 
and ſixty Gold Balls into the fide Urns, divided reſpectively into the number 
of the Horſe and the Foot: andthe Gold Balls in the fideUrns at either Ballot 
are by the addition of Blanks to be brought even with the number of the 
Ballotants at either Urn reſbectively. The Cenfors having prepar d their 
Notes, as has bin ſbern, ahd being com at the day appointed into the Field. 
ſhall preſent a little Urn to the Lord High Sheriff, who is to draw tavice for 
the Letters to be ud that day, the one at the fide Urns, and the other at 
the middle. And the Cenſors having fitted the Urns accordingly, ſhall 
place themſelves in certain movable Seats or Pulpits (to be kept for that 
uſe in the Pavilion) the firft Cenſor before the Horſe Urn, the ſecond before 
the Foot Urn, the Lord Lieutenant doing the Office of Cenſor pro tem- 
pore at the middle Urn; where all and every one of them ſhall __ the 
Laus of the Ballot to be diligently objerv'd, taking a ſpecial care that no 
Man be ſuffer'd to com above once to the Urn (wherof it more purticular- 
ly concerns the Subcenſors, that is to ſay, the Overſeers of every Pariſh, 
to be careful; they being each in this regard reſponſible for their reſpective 
Pariſhes) or to draw abuuè one Ball, which rf it be Gold, he is to preſent to 
the Cenſor, who ſhall look upon the Letter; and if it be not that of the 
day, and of the reſpective Urn, apprebend the Party, aubo for this or any 
other like diſorder, is obnoxious to the Phylarch. S574 408 0 Wot 
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IH Is Order being obſery'd by the Cenſors, it is not poſſible for 
the People, if they can but draw the Balls, tho they underſtand no- 
thing at all of the Ballot, to be out. To philoſophize further upon 
this Art, tho there be nothing more rational, were not worth the 
while ; becauſe in writing it will be perplex d, and the firſt practice of 
it gives the demonſtration : whence it came to paſs, that the Orator 
alter 
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10. Order. 


„ eee had.gor the whole Myſtery by eee 
in order to the Ballot they had made certain Magiſtrats p- 
WM berfore he found not only the Pavilion (for this time g 
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after ſom needleſs pains in the explanation of the two foregoing Or. 
ders, betaking himſelf to exemplify the ſame, found the work don to 
his hand.z for the Tribe, as eager upon a buſineſs of 0 is nature, | 
retain'd one of the Surveyors, out of whom (before the Orator ar. 


ed with three Poſts, ſupplying the. place of Pillars to che f 
Urns being prepar'd with a juſt number of Balls for the firſt Ballot, to 
becom the Field, and the occaſion very gallantly, with their, Cy ay] 
made in the manner of Helmets, open at either ear to give pale 100 
the bands of the Ballotants, and flanting with noble Plumes to direq 
the March of the People. Wherfore he proceded to A AAN 
Pari 


THE tenth ORDER, requiring gf the Deputys'if the 

That upon every Monday next enſuing the laſt of February, they nale 
their per ſonal Pf Rar ances Horſe and Foot in Arms accor bel at t eRene, 
depouz of the Tribe; where. being in e the Horſe upon the right, 
and the Foot upon the left, before the Pavilion, and having made Oath jy. 
holding up their hands. upon the tender of it. by the Lord High Sheriff, 1% 
make Election without favour, and 0 1 nl as they ſhall judg fitteſt far 
the Commonwealth: The Conductor. ſhall take three Balls, the one infor ] 
with theſe words [outward F e with theſe words inward Files] 
andthe third with thee middle Fes] obich Boll be fee, into ot 
Urn, on preft it ts the Lord High Sheri, obo, drag ou, alli 
the words of Command, as they are therupon inſerib d, and the Ballet bal 
begin accordingly. For example, if the Ball be inſcrib'd middle Files, the 
Ballot ſball begin by the middle ; that is, the two Files that are middle.ty, 
the Horſe, ſhall draw out firſt to the Horſe Urn, and the two Files that are. 
middle to the Foot, ſhall draw out firſt to the Foot Urn, and 1 by 
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all the reſt of the Files as they are next to them in order. he 
don by the inward, or by the outward Files, in caſe they be firſt calf d. dud 
the Files, as every Man has drawn his Ball, if it be Silver, ſhall begin ot 
the Urn to countermarch to their places; but he that has drawn a Gold Ball 
at a fide Urn, ſhall procede to the middle Urn, where if the Ball he draus 
be Silver, he ſhall alſo countermarch: But if it be Gold, he ſhall take bis 
place upon @ form ſet ergſi the Pavilion, with his face toward the Lord 


High Sheriff, who ſhall be ſeated in the middle of the Pavilion, with cer- 
tain Clercs by him, one of which ſhall write down the names of every E- 
leftor, that is, of every one that drew à Gold Ball af the middle Urn, and 
in the Order his Ball pas drawn, till the Eleftors amount to fix in monk, 
And the firſt fix Electors, Horſe and Foot promiſcuouſly, are the firſt Order 
of Electors; the ſecond fix ( ſtill accounting them as they are drawn) the 
fecond Order; the third fix, the third Order; and the fourth fox, the fourth 
Order of Electors: every Eleftor having place in his order, according io 
the order wherin he was drawn. But ſo ſoon as the firſt Order of Elettors 
7s complete, the Lord High Sheriff ſhall ſend them with a Copy of the 
following Lift, and a Clerc that underſtands the Ballot, immediatly to a 
little Tent ſtanding before the Pavilion in his ey, to which no other Perſot 
but themſelves, during the Election, ſhall approach. The Lift ſhall be 


written in this manner: 
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ute ii e ede art yon bed wod; T7 
1. The Lord High Sheriff, Commander in Chief Vof the Tribe of Nubia, 
2. Lord Lieutenant.” 4. {9 1. 1 |. Ore: ing 2 th 
eee My nent] | oor Mehr 
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4. The Conductor, being Quartermaſter General Her, 4 1500 
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them name to his reſpective Magiſtracy in the left ſuch as are not alrea 

ele&ted in the Hundreds, till one Competitor be choſen to every Magiſtracy 
in the Lift by the Ballot of the Electors of the firſt Order; which don, the 
Lift with the Competitors therunto annex'd ball be return d to the Lord 
High Sheriff by the Clerc attending that Order, but the Electors ſhall keep 


their places: for they have alread e their Suffrage, and may not enter 
15 Order of 


into the Ballot of the Tribe. If there ariſes any Diſpute in an Order of 
Elefors, one of the Cenſors or & . appointed by them in caſe they be 
Ele&ors, ſhall enter into the Tent of that Order; and that Order ſhall tand 
to bis Tudgment in the decifion of the Controverſy. The ike II be don 
exafthy by each dther Order of Eleftors, being ent as they are drawn, each 
with another Copy of the ſame Liſt, into a Minci Tent, till there be re- 
turn d to the Lord High Sheriff four Competitors to every Magiſtracy in 
the Lift ; that is to ſay, one Competitor elected to every Office in every one 
to be pronounc'd or read by a Cryer to the Congregation ; and the Congre- 
gation having heard the whole Liſts e the Names ſhall be put by the 
Lord High Sheriff to the Tribe, one by one, beginning with the firſt Com- 
petitor in the firſt Order, thence proceding to the 75 Competitor in the 
ſecond Order, and ſo to the firſt in the third and fourth Orders. And the 
Suffrages being taken in boxes by boys (as has bin already ſhewn) 
Holl be pour d into the Bowls landing before the Cenfors, who ſhall be ſeatetl 
at each end of the Table in the Pai 


of the four Orders! which Competitors the Lord High xt 10 cauſe 
the Co: 


fy 4⁴ ihon, the one numbring the Afirma- 
des, and the other the Negatives; and be, of the four Competitors to the 


firſt Magiſtracy, that has mbſt above half the Suffrages of the Tribe in the 


Afirmative, is the firſt Magiſtrat. The like is td be don ſucceſſively b 
the reſt of the Competitors in their order, But becauſe Joon 77 7 the 
Boxes are ſent but for the firſt name, there be others ſent out for the 

ond fo for the third, &c. by which mieatis divers names are ſucceſſruely at 
one and the ſame time in balloting ; the Boy that carrys a Box ſhall Jing 
or repeat continually the name of the Competitor for whom that Box 1s 
cartynig, with that alſo of the Magiſtracy to which he is proposd. A 
Magiſtrat of the Tribe happening t6 be an Elector, may ſubſtitute any 
one of his own Order to execute Fe other Function. The Magiſtrats of 
= 75 Magnitude being thus elected, ſhall receive the preſent Charge 

e Tribe, = 


IF it be objected againſt this Order, that the Magiſtrats to be 
elected by it, will be Men of more inferior rank than thoſe of the 
Hundreds, in regard that thoſe are choſen firſt ; it may be rèẽmem- 


5 ber'd, 


Inſtitution of 
the Prime 


2 ar . 7 his Magnitude. 


Foot, in all 2200 


ſecond, 
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ber'd, that ſo were the Burgeſſes in the former Government, never. 
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next 1 


11. Order. 
Functions of 
theMagiſtrats 
of the Prime 
Magnitude. 


theleſs the Knights of the Shire were Men of greater quality: And 
the Election at the Hundred is made by a Council of Electors, of 
whom leſs cannot be expected than the diſcretion of naming Perſons 
fitteſt for thoſe Capacitys, with an ey upon theſe to be elected at 
the Tribe, As for what may be objected in point of Difficulty, it is 
demonſtrable by the foregoing Orders, that a Man might bring ten 
thouſand Men (if there were occaſion) with as much eaſe, and a; 
ſuddenly to perform the Ballot, as he can make five thouſand Men 
(drawing them out by double Files) to march a quarter of a mile. 
But becauſe at this Ballot, to go up and down the Field, diſtributing 
the linen Pellets to every Man, with which he is to ballot or give 
ſuffrage, would loſe a great deal of time, therfore a Man's Wife, his 
Daughters, or others, make him his proviſion of Pellets before the 
Ballot; and he coms into the field with a matter of a ſcore of them 
in his pocket. And now I have as good as don with the ſport, The 


IH E eleventh ORDER, explaining the Dutys and Function of 
the Magiſtrats contain d in the Liſt of the Prime Magnitude : And Ibo 
of the Hundreds, beginning with the Lord High Sheriff, who, over and 
above his more antient Offices, and thoſe added by the c Order, i; 
the firſt Magiſtrat of the Phylarch, or Prerogative Troop. The Lord 


Lieutenant, over and above his Duty mention d, is Commander in _ 


of the Muſters of the Youth, and ſecond Magiſtrat of the Phylarch. 
The Cuſtos Rotulorum is to return the yearly Muſter-rolls of the Tribe, 
as well that of the Youth as of the Elders, to the Rolls in Emporium, 


and is the third Magiſtrat of the Phylarch. The Cenſors by thempeboes, 


Functions of 
the Phylarch. 


and their $ubcenſors, that is, the Overſeers of the Pariſhes, are to ſee 
that the reſpective Laws of the Ballot be obſerv'd in all the popular Aſen- 
-blys of the Tribe. They have power alſo to put ſuch National Miniſters, 
as in Preaching ſhall intermeddle with matters of Government, out of their 
Livings : except the Party appeals to the Phylarch, or to the Council 
of Religion, where in that caſe the Cenſors ſhall proſecute. All and every 
one of theſe Magiſtrats, together with the Fuſtices of Peace, and the 
Jurymen of the Hundreds, amounting in the whole number to threeſcore 
and fix, are the Prerogative Troop or Phylarch of the Tribe, _ 
THE Function of the Phylarch or Prerogative Troop is froefold. 
FIRST, They are the Council of the Tribe, and as ſich to goveri 
the Mufters of the ſame according to the foregoing Orders, having cogni- 
zance of what has paſt in the Congregation or Elections made in the 
Pariſhes or the Hundreds, with power to puniſh any undue practices, or 
variation from their reſpectiue Rules and Orders, under an Appeal to tte 
Parlament. A Marriage legitimatly is to be pronounc' d by the Pato. 
chial Congregation, the Muſter of the Hundred, or the Phylarch. And 
if a Tribe have a defire (which they are to expreſs at the Muſter by their 
Captains, every Troop by his own) to petition the Parlament, the Phy- 
larch, as the Counfil, ſhall frame the Petition in the Pavilion, and pro- 
Poſe it by Clauſes to the Ballot 15 the wwhole Tribe ; and the Clauſes that 
Hall be affirm'd by the Ballot of the Tribe, and fiend by the hands of the 
Air Magiſtrats of the Prime Magnitude, ſhall be receiv'd and efteem'd by 
the Parlament as the Petition of the Tribe, and no other.  _ 


OCEAN 4. 

SECONDLY, The Phylarch has power 1% call to their Aſiance 
<ohat other Troops of the Tribe they pleaſe (be they Elders or Youth, whoſe 
Diſciplin will be hereafter directed) and with theſe to recerve the Fudges 
Itinerant in their Circuits, whom the Magiſtrats of the Phylarch ſhall a/- 
jp upon the Bench, and the Furys eifwhere in their proper functions accor. 
ding to the more antient Laws and Cuſtoms of this Nation. 
THIRDLY, ThePhylarch ſhall hold the Court calld the Quarter 
Seſſions according to the antient Cuſtom, and therih ſhall alſo hear Cauſes 
in order to the 2 Eiberty of Conſcience, by ſuch Rules as are vr 

ſhall hereafter be a pointed by the Parlament. 5 

FOURTHLY, Al Commiſſions, 1/ju'd gnto the Tribes by the Par- 
lament, or by the Chancery, are to be directed to the Phylarch, or ſom of 
that Troop, and executed by the ſame reſpeftively. | 

 FIFTHLY, Inthe caſe of Levys of Meny the Parliament ſhall tax 
the Phylarchs, the Phylarchs ſhall tax the Hundreds, the Hundreds the 
Pariſhes, and the Pariſhes ſhall levy it upon themſelves. The Pariſhes 
having levy'd the Tax Mony, accordingly ſhall return it to the Officers 6 
the Hundreds, the Hundreds to the Phylarchs, and the Phylarchs to the 
Exchequer. Bu? if a man has ten Children living, be ſhall pay no Taxes ; 
if be has five living, he ſhall pay but half Taxes; if he has bin marry'd 
three years, or be above twenty-froe years of Age, and has no Child or 
Children lawfully begotten, be ſhalt pay double Faxes. And if there hup- 
pen to grow any diſpute upon theſe or ſuch other Orders as ſhall or may here- 
to be added hereafter, the Phylarchs ſhall judge the Tribes, and the Parla- 
ment ſhall judg the Phylarchs. For the 25 if any man ſhall go about 
to introduce the right dr power of Debate into any popular Council or 
Congregation of this Nation, the Phylarch or any Magiſtrat of the Hun- 
dred, or of the Tribe, ſhall cauſe bim preſently to be ſent in cuſtody to the 
Council of War. | | ox io <0 


97 


IH E part of the Order relating to the Rolls in Emporium being of Tintin of 
ſingular uſe, is not unworthy to be ſomwhat better open'd. In what % Nel alta 
manner the Liſts of the Pariſhes, Hundreds, and Tribes are made, has — a 

bin ſhewn in their reſpective Orders, where after the Partys are elected, 

they give an account of the whole number of the Elders or Deputys in 

their reſpective Aſſemblys or Muſters ; the like for this part exactly is 

don by the Youth in their Diſciplin (to be hereafter ſhewn) wherfore 

| theLiſts of the Pariſhes, Youth and Elders, being ſum d up, give the 

whole number of the People able to bear Arms; and the Liſts of the 

Tribes, Youth and Elders, being ſum'd up, give the whole number of 

the People bearing Arms. This account, being annually recorded by 

the Maſter of the Rolls, is call'd the Pillar of Nilus, becauſe the Peo- 

ple being the Riches of the Commonwealth, as they are found to riſe 

or fall by the degrees of this Pillar, like that River, give an account 

of the public Harveſt. | + BU 

. THUS much for the Deſcription of the firſt day's work at the 

Muſter, which ny as has bin ſhewn, to be don as ſaon as faid: 

for as in practice it is of ſmall difficulty, ſo requires it not much time, 

ſeeing the great Council of Venice, conſiſting of a like number, begins 

at twelve of the Clock, and elects nine Magiſtrats in one Afternoon. 

But the Tribe being diſmiſt for this night, repair'd to their Quarters, 

under the conduct of their new Magiſtrats. The next morning re- 

turning to the field very early, the Orator proceded to 
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1 Order, THE twelfth ORDER, dire&ting the Muſter of the Tribe in th, 
Infltation ef ſecond days Eliction, being that of the Lift call d the Galaxy; in which 
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the Cenſors ſball prepare the Urns according to the Directions given in 
the ninth Order for the ſecond Ballot; that is to ſay, with 36 Gold Ball; 
in the middle Urn, making four Orders, and nine Elefors in every Or- 
der, according to the number of the Magiftrats in the Liſt of the Galaxy 
„ v7 Es Ok e 


* 


1. Knight . 095 i renal ad 
5 "+2; Knight 70 be choſen ut of the Horſe 


4. Deputy ę to be choſen out of the Horſe, 
7 85 8. Dow to be choſen out of the Foot, 


9. Deputy). 


E reft of the Ballot ſhall procede exactly according fo that of the firft 
day. But foraſmuch as the Commonwealth demands as well the fruits of a 
man body as of his mind, he that has not bin marry d ſhall not be capable of 
theſe Magiſtracys till he be marry'd. Tf a Deputy, already choſen to be an 
Officer in the Pariſh, in the Hundred, or in the Tribe, be afterwards choſen 
of the Galaxy, it ſhall be Iawful for him to delegat his Office in the Pariſh, 
» the Hundred, or in the Tribe, to any one of his own Order, being not already 
choſen into Office. The Knights and Deputys being choſen, ſhall be brought 
to the head of the Tribe by theLordHighSheriff, «who ſhall adminiſter to hn 
this Oath; Ye ſhall well and truly obſerve and keep the Orders and 
Cuſtoms of this Commonwealth which the People have choſen. And 
#f any of them ſhall refuſe the Oath, he ſhall be rejected, and that Competi- 
tor which had the moſt voices next ſhall be call'd in his place; ho if be 
fakes the Oath ſhall be entred in the Lift ; but if he alſo refuſes the Oath, 
he who had moſt voices next ſhall be call d, and jo till the number of nine 
out of thoſe Competitors which had moſt voices be fiwvorn Knights and Depu- 
tys of the Galaxy: [This Clauſe, in regard of the late Diviſions, and _ 
to the end that no violence be offer'd to any man's Conſcience, to beof 
force but for the firſt three year only.] The Knights of the Galaxy being 
elected and ſivorn, are to repair, by the Monday next inſuing the laft of 
March, to the Pantheon or Palace of Fuftice, fituated in the Metropolis of 
this Commonweatth (except the Parlament, by reaſon of a contagious Sich. 
neſs, or ſom other occaſion, has adjourn'd to. another part of the Nation) 
where they are to take their places in the Senat, and continue in full Power 
and Commiſſion as Senators for the full term of three years next inſuing 
the date of their Election. The Deputys of the Galaxy are to repair by 
the ſame day (except as before excepted) to the Halo fituated in Empori- 
um, where they are to be liſted of the Prerogative Tribe, or equal Repre- 
ſentati ve of the People ; and to continue in full Power and Commiſſion as 
their Deputys for the full term of three years next inſuing their Blec- 
tion. But foraſmuch as the term of every Magiſtracy or Office in'this 
Commonwealth requires an equal vacation, a Knight or 1 4 the 
| | 8 t axy, 


OCEAN A. 
y, having fulfil d bis term of three years, ſhall not be retk&ed 
2 ſame Galaxy, or any other, till be bas alſo fulfl'd his three 


years vacation. 


WHOEVER ſhall rightly conſider the foregoing Orders, will be 
a5 little able to find how it 1s poſſible, that a worſhipful Knight ſhould 
declare himſelf in Ale and Beef worthy to ſerve his Country, as how 
myLord High Sheriff's Honor, in caſe he were protected from the Law, 
could play the knave. But tho the foregoing Orders, fo far as they re- 
gard the Conſtitution of the Senat and the People, requiring no more 
1s to an ordinary Election than is therin explain d, that is but one third 
part of their Knights and Deputys, are perfect; yet muſt we in this 

lace, and as to the Inſtitution, of neceſſity erect a Scaffold. For the 
Dommonyealth to the firſt creation of her Councils in full number, 
requir'd thrice as many as are eligible by the foregoing Orders. Wher- 
fore the Orator, whole aid in this place was moſt neceſſary, rightly in- 
forming the People of the reaſon, ſtaid them two days longer at the 


' Muſter, and took this courſe. One Lift containing two Knights and 


ſeven Deputys, he caus'd to be choſen upon the ſecond day; which 
Lift being call'd the i Galaxy, qualify'd the Partys elected of it 
with power for the term of one year and no longer: another Liſt con- 
taining two Knights and ſeven Deputys more, he caus'd to be choſen 
the third day, which Liſt being call'd the /econd Galaxy, qualify'd 
the Partys elected of it with Power for the term of two years and no 
longer. And upon tlie fourth day he choſe the 7hird Galaxy, accord- 
ing as it is directed by the Order, impower'd for three years; which 
Liſts ſucceſſively falling (like the Signs or Conſtellations of one He- 
miſphere, which ſetting, cauſe thoſe of the other to riſe) caſt the great 


Orbs of this Commonwealth into an annual, triennial, and perpetual 


Revolution, gk 

THE buſineſs of the Muſter being thus happily finiſh'd, HR R- 
MES DE CADUCEo, Lord Orator of the Tribe of Nub:a, being now 
put into her firſt Rapture, caus d one of the Cenſors Pulpits to be 
Planted in front of the Squadron, and aſcending into the ſame, ſpake 
after this manner, BY 


My Lords, the M i krass and the People of the Tribe 
1 77 Nubia. | 


8 W E have this day ſolemniz d the happy Nuptials of the two 
8 greateſt Princes that are upon the Earth or in Nature, Ax s 
* and CouNciLs: in the mutual Embraces wherof conſiſts your 
< whole COMMONWE ALTH ; Whoſe Councils upon their perpe- 
tual Wheelings, Marches, and Countermarches, create her Armys; 


and whoſe Armys with the golden Vollys of the BAL LO at once 


** create and ſalute her Councils. There be thoſe (ſuch is the World 
at preſent) that think it ridiculous to ſee a Nation exercifing its Ci- 
; vil Functions in Military Diſciplin ; while they, committing their 
? Buff to their Servants, com themſelves to hold Trenchards. For 
f what avails it ſuch as are unarm'd, or (which is all one) whoſe 
2 Education acquaints them not with the proper uſe of their Swords, 
5 to be call'd Citizens? What were two or three thouſand of you, tho 

never ſo well affected to your Country, but naked, to one Troop of 
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e lats with us, for finding out that which the could not hit on, and 


O EA NA 
te Mercenary Soldiers? If they ſhould com upon the Field and ſay, 
& Gentlemen, It is thought fit that ſuch and ſuch Men ſhould be choſen 
ce by you; where were your Liberty? Or, Gentlemen, Parlaments 
te are exceding good, but you are to have a little patience, theſe times 
are not ſo fit for them; where were your Commonwealth? What 
cauſes the Monarchy of the Turcs but Servants in Arms? What was 
it that begot the glorious Commonwealth of Rome, but the Sword 
in the hands of her Citizens? Wherfore my glad eys ſalute the Se- 
« renity and Brightneſs of this day with a ſhowr that ſhall not cloud 
« jt, "Behold the Army of 1/-ae] becom a Commonwealth, and the 
&« Commonwealth of I/oe/remainingan Army, with her Rulers of Tens 
« and of Fiftys, her Rulers of Hundreds and Thouſands, drawing near ( s 
« this day throout our happy Fields) to the Lot by her Tribes, increas d 
e above threefold, and led up by her Phylarchs or Princes, to fit upon 
tc * fifty Thrones, judging the fifty Tribes of Oceana ! Or, Is it A. 
« thens, breaking from her Iron Sepulcher, where ſhe' has bin ſo long 
« trampled by Hoſts of Fanizarys ? For certainly that is the voice of 
« THESEVUS, having gather'd his ſcatter'd Athenians into one City, 
* + This freeborn Nation lives not upon the Dole or Bounty of one 
ce man, but diſtributing her annual Magiſtracys and Honors with her 
« own hand, is her ſelf King PEOPLE at which the Orator was a 
« while interrupted with ſhouts, but at length proceded)—Is it grave 
ti Lacedemon in her arm'd Tribe divided by her Obz and her Mora, 
« which appears to chide me that I teach the People to talk, or conceive 
« ſuch Language as is dreſt like a Woman, to be a fit Uſher of the 
& Joys of Liberty into the hearts of men? Is it Rome in her victorious 
« Arms (for ſo ſhe held her Concio or Congregation) that congraty- 
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te binding up her Comitia Curiata, Centuriata, and Tribute, in one in- 
te violable League of Union? Or is it the Great Council of incompe- 
te rable Venice, bowling forth by the ſelf- ſame Ballot her immortal 
c Commonwealth? For, neither by Reaſon nor by 3 is it 
« impoſſible that a Commonwealth ſhould be immortal; ſeeing the 
„ People being the Materials, never dy; and the Form, which is 
« Motion, muſt, without oppoſition, be endleſs. The Bowl which 
« is thrown from your hand, if there be no rub, no impediment, ſhall 
ce never ceaſe : for which cauſe the glorious Luminarys that are the 
« Bowls of God, were once thrown for ever; and next theſe, thoſe 
« of Venice. But certainly, my Lords, whatever theſe great Ex- 
te amples may have ſhewn us, we are the firſt that have ſhewn to the 
« World a Commonwealth eftabliſh'd in her riſe upon fifty ſuch 
« Towers, and ſo garnizon'd as are the Tribes of Oceana, containing 
* a hundred thouſand Elders upon the annual Lift, and yet but an 
« Outguard ; beſides her marching Armys to be equal in the Diſciplin, 
* and in the number of her Youth. 
„AND foraſmuch as Soverain Power is a neceſſary but a for- 

© midable Creature, not unlike the Pouder which (as you are Soldiers) 
« is at once your Safety and your Danger, being ſubject to take fire 


— 
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* Sellis Curulibus. | 
+ — Hæc juris ſui 
Parere Domino Civitas uni negat: 
Rex ipſe Populus annuas mandat vices 
Honoris huic illive | 


ve 


6 againſt you as well as for you ; how well and ſecurely is ſhe by your 
« Galaxys ſo collected as to be in full force and vigor, and yet ſo diſtri- 
« buted that it is impoſſible you ſhould be blown up by your own Ma- 
« oazine? Let them who will have 1t, that Power if it be. confin'd 
« cannot be Soverain, tell us, whether our Rivers do not enjoy a more 
« ſecure and fruitful Reign within their proper banks, than if it were 
« |awful for them, in ravaging our Harveſts, to ſpill themſelves ? 
« Whether Souls, not confin'd to their peculiar Bodys, do govern them 
« any more than thoſe of Witches in their Trances? Whether Power, 
« not confin'd to the bounds of Reaſon and Virtue, has any other 
« bounds than thoſe of Vice and Paſſion ? Or if Vice and Paſſion be 
« boundleſs, and Reaſon and Virtue have certain Limits, on which of 
« theſe Thrones holy men ſhould anoint their Soverain ? But to blow 
away this duſt, The Soverain Power of a Commonwealth is no more 
« hounded, that is to ſay ſtraitned, than that of a Monarch; but is 
« balanc'd. The Eagle mounts not to her proper pitch, if ſhe be 
« bounded ; nor is free, if ſhe be not balanc'd. And leſt a Monarch 
« ſhould think he can reach further with his Scepter, the Roman Eagle 
« upon ſuch a Balance ſpread her Wings from the Ocean to Euphrates. 
« Receive the Soverain Power ; you have receiv'd it, hold it faſt, im- 
« hrace it for ever in your ſhining Arms. The virtue of the Load- 
« ſtone is not impair'd or limited, but receives ſtrength and nouriſh- 
ment by being bound in Iron. And ſo giving your Lordſhips 
much Joy, I take my leave of this Tribe.“ . 
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THE Orator deſcending, had the period of his Speech made with a 
vaſt applauſe and exultation of the whole Tribe, attending him for 
that night to his quarter, as the Phy/arch with ſome commanded 
Troops did the next day to the Frontiers of the Tribe, where leave 
was taken on both ſides with more Tears than Grief. | | 
8 O, a Tribe is the third Diviſion of Land occaſion'd by the third Defnition of 
Collection of the People, whoſe Functions proper to that place are “e Tribe. 
contain'd in the five foregoing Orders. 1 ale 5 
THE Inſtitution of the Commonwealth was ſuch as needed thoſe 
Props and Scaffolds which may have troubled the Reader; but I ſhall 
here take them away, and com to the Conſtitution which ſtands by 
it ſelf, and yields a clearer proſpect. e301: | 
THE motions, by what has bin already ſhewn, are Spherical; and Confitution of 
Spherical Motions have their proper Center: for which cauſe (cer I cok aaa 
procede further) it will be neceſſary, for the better underſtanding of 
the whole, that I diſcover the Center wherupon the Motions of this 
Commonwealth are form'd. | NY 957 
IH E Center, or Baſis of every Government, is no other than the 
Fundamental Laws of the fame. jd iet 
FUNDAMENTAL Laws are ſuch as ſtate what it is that a 
Man may call his own, that is to fay, Property ; and what the Means 
be wherby a Man may enjoy his own, that is to ſay, Protection. The 
firſt is alſo call d Dominion, and the ſecond Empire or Soverain Power, 
wherof this (as has bin ſhewn) is the natural product of the former ; 
for ſuch as is the Balance of Dominion in a Nation, ſuch is the nature 
of its Empire. | A 3 
WHERFORE the Fundamental Laws of Oceana, or the Center | Cs 
of this Commonwealth, are the Agrarian and the Ballot: The Agra- 
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Nn 
rian by the Balance of Dominion preſerving Equality in the Root: 
and the Ballot by an equal Rotation conveying it into the Branch 
or Exerciſe of Soverain Power : As, to begin with the former, ap- 
pears by | 


THE thirteenth ORDER, conſtituting the Agrarian Laut of 
Oceana, Marpeſia and Panopea, wperby it is ordain'd, Firſt, for all ſuch 
Lands as are lying and being within the proper Territorys of Oceana, that 
every Man who is at preſent poſſeſt, or ſhall hereafter be poſſeſt of an E- 

late in Land exceding the Revenue of two thouſand Pounds a year, and 
having more than one Son, ſhall leave his Lands either equally divided a 
mong them, in caſe the Lando amount to above 20001. a year to each; or 
fo near equally in caſe they com under, that the greater part or portion 
of the ſame remaining to the eldeſt, excede not the value of two thouſand 
Pounds Revenue. And no man, not in preſent poſſeſſion of Lands above 
the value of two thouſand Pounds by the year, ſhall receive, enjoy (except 
by lawful Inheritance) acquire, or purchaſe to'bimſelf Lands within the 
ſaid Territorys, amounting, with thoſe already in his 4 e above the 
ſaid Revenue. And if a man has a Daughter, or Daughters, except ſhe 
be an Heireſs, or they be Heireſſes, he ſhall not leave or give to any one of 
them in Marriage, or otherwiſe, for her Portion, above the value of one 
thouſand five hundred Pounds in Lands, Goods, and Monys. Nor ſhall 
any Friend, Kinſman, or Kinſivoman, add to her or their Portion or Por- 
tions that are fo provided ors to make any one of them greater, Nor 
ſhall any man demand, or have more in marriage with any Woman, Ne. 
vertheleſs an Heireſs ſhall enjoy her lawful Inheritance, and aWidow,wbat- 
fſoever the Bounty or Affection of her Huſband ſhall bequeath to her, to be 
divided in the firſt Generation, wherin it is diviſible according as has 
bin ſhewn, © þ | | 
SECONDLY, For Lands lying and being within the Territorys of 
Marpeſia, the Agrarian ſhall hold in all parts as it is eftabliſh/d in O- 
ceana, except only in the Standard or Proportion of Eftates in Land, 
which ſhall be jet for Marpeſia at five hundred Pounds. And, 

THIRDLY, For Panopea, the Agrarian ſhall hold in all parts, 

as in Oceana. And whoſoever poſſeſſing above the proportion allow'd by 
theſe Laws, ſhall be lawfully convicted of the ſame, ſhall forfeit the Over- 
plus to the uſe of the State. 755k ] | £7900 


AGRARIAN Laws of all others have ever bin the greateſt Bug- 
bears, and ſo in the Inſtitution were theſe, at which time it was ridi- 
culous to ſee how ſtrange a fear appear'd in every body of that which, 
being good for all, could hurt no body. But inſtead of the proof 
of this Order, I ſhall out of thoſe many Debates that happen'd e er it 
could be paſt, inſert two Speeches that were made at the Council of 
Legiſlators, the firſt by the Right Honorable Py1LauvTus ps GARBO, 
a young Man, being Heir apparent to a very Noble Family, and one 
of the Counſillors, who expreſt himſelf as follows. 


OCEAN A 


May it pleaſe your Highneſs, my Lord ARcO of Oceana. 


« FF I did not, to my capacity, know from how profound a 


ec Counſillor I diſſent, it would certainly be no hard taſk to make 
« jt as light as the day: Firſt, That an Agrarian is altogether un- 
« neceſſary. © Secondly, That it is dangerous to a Commonwealth. 
« Thirdly, That it is inſufficient to keep out Monarchy. Fourthly, 


« That it ruins Familys. Fifthly, That it deſtroys Induſtry. And 


« laſt of all, that tho it were indeed of any good uſe, it will be a 


ee matter of ſuch difficulty to introduce in this Nation, and ſo to ſet- 


« tle that it may be laſting, as is altogether invincible. 

4 FIRST, That an Agrarian is unneceſſary to a Commonwealth, 
e vyhat clearer Teſtimony can there be, than that the Commonwealths 
« which are our Cotemporarys (Venice, to which your Highneſs 


« ojves the upper hand of all Antiquity, being one) have no ſuch 


« thing? And there can be no reaſon why they have it not, ſeeing it 
« js in the Soverain Power at any time to eſtabliſh ſuch an Order, but 


« that they need it not; wherfore no wonder if Ag1sToTLE, Who 


« pretends to be a good Commonwealthſman, has long ſince derided 
« PHALEAS, to whom it was attributed by the Greecs, for his in- 
« vention nh wat 5 bs N onbet TX Son 

« SECONDLY, That an Agrarian is dangerous to a Common 
« wealth is-affirm'd upon no flight Authority, ſeeing Macyraver 
« is poſitive, that it was the Diſſenſion which happen'd about the A- 


ce grarian that caus d the Deſtruction ob Rome; nor do I think that 


« 1t did much better in Lacedemon, as I ſhall ſhew anon. 

e THIRDLY, That it is inſufficient to keep out Monarchy can- 
not without impiety be deny'd, the holy Scriptures bearing witneſs, 
that the Commonwealth of Hrael, notwithſtanding her Agrarian, 
* ſubmitted her neck to the arbitrary Yoke of her Prince. 

«* FOURTHLY, Therfore to com to my next Aſſertion, That 
ce it is deſtructive to Familys; this alſo is ſo apparent, that it needs 
« pity rather than proof. Why, alas, do you bind a Nobility (which 
e no Generation ſhall deny to have bin the firſt that freely ſacrific'd 
their Blood to the antient Libertys of this People) on an unholy 
“Altar? Why are the People taught, That their Liberty, which, 
except our noble Anceſtors had bin born, muſt have long ſince bin 
* bury'd, cannot now be born except we be bury'd? A Common- 
« wealth ſhould have the innocence of the Dove. Let us leave this 


* purchaſe of her Birth to the Serpent, which eats it ſelf out of the 


* womb of its Mother. - | 


* FIFT HLY, But it may be ſaid, perhaps, that we are fallen 


e from our firſt Love, becom proud and idle, It is certain, my 
Lords, that the hand of God is not upon us for nothing. But take 
* heed how you admit of ſuch aſſaults and fallys upon Mens Eſtates, 
Las may ſlacken the Nerve of Labor, and give others alſo reaſon to 
© believe that their Sweat is vain ; or elſe, whatſoever be pretended, 
your Agrarian (which is my Fifth Aſſertion) muſt indeed deſtroy 
- Induſtry, For, that fo it did in Lacedemon is moſt apparent, as alſb 
that it could do no otherwiſe, where every Man having his 40 
* Quarters of Barly, with Wine proportionable, ſupply'd him out 5 
| « his 
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Men will rather chuſe that wherby they may break your Lays, 


e hands, and the beſt from Induſtry, you will further indamage it, 


4 is poſſible that this thing ſhould be brought about, to your good [ 


|} ſeem hard; if the Thanks were due to his Eloquence, it 


OCEAN A. 
* his CW Lot by his Laborer or Helot ; and being confin'd in that 
re to the ſcantling above which he might not live, en Was not any 
„ ſuch thing as a Trade, or other Art, except that of War, in = 
« erciſe. Wherfore a Spartan, if he were not in Arms, muſt fit and 
c play with his fingers, whence inſu d perpetual War, and, the Eſtate 
* of the City being as little capable of increaſe as that of the Citizens 
« her inevitable Ruin. Now what better ends you can propoſe to 
« your ſelves in the like ways, I do not ſo well ſee as I perceive that 
e there may be worſe: For Lacedemon never free from Civil War: 
« But if you imploy your Citizens no better than ſhe did, I cannot 
* promiſe you that you ſhall fare ſo well, becauſe they are ſtill deſi- 
ce rous of War that hope it may be profitable to them; and the ſtrong. 
cr eſt Security you can give of Peace, is to make it gainful, Otherwise 


te than that wherby your Laws may break them. Which I ſpeak not 
* fo much in relation to the Nobility or ſuch as would be holding, as 
eto the People or them that would be getting; the paſſion in theſe 
* being ſo much the ſtronger, as a Man's felicity is weaker in the 
& fruition of things, than in their proſecution and increaſe, 

* TRULY, my Lords, it is my fear, that by taking of more 


e than can be repair'd by laying on a few, and the worſt ; while the 

« Nobility muſt be forc'd to ſend their Sons to the Plow, and, as if 

© this were not enough, to marry their Daughters alſo to Farmers, 
„ SIXTHLY, But I do not ſee (to com to the laſt point) how it 


te mean, tho it may to the deſtruction of many. For that the Agra- 
te rian of Jfrael, or that of Lacedemon might ſtand, is no ſuch mi- 
dc racle; the Lands, without any conſideration of the former Pro- 
re prietor, being ſurvey d and caſt into equal Lots, which could nei- 
re ther be bought, nor ſold, nor multiply'd : fo that they knew wher- 
© about to have a Man. But in this Nation no ſuch Diviſion can be 
c jintroduc'd, the Lands being already in the hands of Proprietors, 
tt and ſuch whoſe Eſtates ly very rarely together, but mix d one with 
* another; being alſo of Tenures in nature ſo different, that as there 
te js no experience that an Agrarian was ever introdue d in ſuch a caſe, 
<« ſo there is no appearance bow, or reaſon why it ſhould : but that 
dc which is K Reaſon and Experience is impoſlible.” 


THE caſe of my Lord PHIL Aurus was the moſt concern'd in 
the whole Nation; for he had four younger Brothers, his Father be- 
ing yet living to whom he was Heir of ten thouſand Pounds a year. 
Wherfore being a Man both of good Parts and Eſteem, his Words 
wrought both upon Mens Reaſon and Paſſions, and had born a ſtroke 
at the head of the buſineſs, if my Lord Axcho had not interposd ä 


the Buckler in this Oration. 


0 


My Lords, the Legiflators of Oceana. 


* Y Lord PHiLauTus has made a thing which is eaſy te 


** 


« would be worthy of leſs praiſe, than that he ows it to his Mor, 
| 85 2 
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e and the Love he has moſt deſervedly purchas'd of all Men; nor is 
« it rationally to be fear d, that he who is ſo much beforehand in his 
« privat, ſhould be in arrear in his public Capacity, Wherfore my 
« Lord's tenderneſs thoout his Speech ariſing from no other Prin- 
« ciple than his Solicitude leſt the Agrarian ſhould be hurtful to his 
Country; it is no leſs than my duty to give the beſt ſatisfaction I 
« am able to ſo good a Patriot, taking every one of his Doubts in the 
« Or der propos'd. And, 1 * 6 8 | 1 
« FIRST, Wheras my Lord, upon obſervation of the modern 
« Commonwealths, is of opinion, that an Agrarian is not neceſſary: 
« Tt muſt be confeſt, that at the firſt Gght of them there is ſom 
appearance favoring his Aſſertion, but upon Accidents of no prece- 
« dent to us. For the Commonwealths of Switzerland and Holland, I 
« mean of thoſe Leagues, being ſituated in Countrys not alluring the 
« Inhabitants to Wantonneſs, but obliging them to univerſal Induſ- 
« try, have an implicit Agrarian in the nature of them : and being not 
te obnoxious to a growing Nobility (which, as long as their former 
« Monarchys had ſpread the wing over them, could either not at all 
« be hatch'd, or was ſoon broken) are of no example to us, whoſe 
« Experience in this point has bin to the contrary. But what if even 
« in theſe Governments there be indeed an explicit Agrarian ? For 
« when the Law commands an equal or near equal diſtribution of a 
« Man's Eſtate in Land among his Children, as it is don in thoſe 
« Countrys, a Nobility cannot grow; and ſo there needs no Agra- 
« rian, or rather there is one. And for the growth of the Nobility 
« in Venice (if ſo it be, for Macyiaver obſerves in that Re- 
« public, as a cauſe of it, a great mediocrity of Eſtates) it is not a 
« point that ſhe is to fear, but might ſtudy, ſeeing ſhe conſiſts of no- 
« thing elſe but Nobility ; by which, whatever their Eſtates ſuck from 
« the People, eſpecially, if it coms equally, is digeſted into the better 
« Blood of that Commonwealth, which is all, or the greateſt benefit 
they can have by accumulation. For how inequal ſoever you will 
« have them to be in their Incoms, they have Officers of the Pomp, 
ce to bring them equal in expences, or at leaſt in the oſtentation or ſhew 
« of them. And ſo unleſs the advantage of an Eſtate conſiſts more 
« in the meaſure than in the uſe of it, the Authority of Venice dos 
but inforce our Agrarian ; nor ſhall a Man evade or elude the Pru- 
d dence of it, by the Authority of any other Commonwealth. For 
e if a Commonwealth has bin introduc'd at once, as thoſe of Yael 
e and Lacedemon, you are certain to find her underlaid with this as the 
main Foundation; nor, if ſhe is oblig'd more to Fortune than Pru- 
*« dence, has ſhe rais'd her head without muſing upon this matter, as 
appears by that of Athens, which thro her defect in this point, ſays 
* ARISTOTLE, introduc'd her Oſtraciſm, as moſt of the Demo- polit. 1.3 c 9, 
** cracys of Grece. But, not to reſtrain a Fundamental of ſuch la- 
© titude to any one kind of Government, do we not yet ſee, that it 
© there be a ſole Landlord of a vaſt Territory, he is the Turc? That 
* if a few Landlords overbalance a populous Country, they have ſtore 
of Servants? That if a People be 1n an equal balance, they can have 
no Lords? That no Government can otherwiſe be erected, than 
upon ſom one of theſe Foundations? That no one of theſe, Foun- 
dations (each being elſe apt to change into ſom othet). can give 
any ſecurity to the Government, unleſs it be fix'd : That thro the 
OW © want 
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OCEANA 


want of this fixation, 2 Monarchy and Commonwealths bare 


faln upon the heads of the People, and accompany'd their own fad 
Ruins with vaſt effuſions of innocent Blood? Let the Fame, as was 
the merit of the antient Nobility of this Nation, be equal to, or 
above what has bin already ſaid, ot can be ſpoken; yet have we 
ſcen not only their Glory, but that of a Throne the moſt indulgent 
to, and leaſt invaſive for ſo many Ages upon the Liberty of a People 
that the World has known, thro the mere want of fing her fü 
y a proportionable Agrarian upon her proper Foundation, to have 
faln with ſuch horror, as has bin a Spectacle of Aſtoniſſiment to the 
whole Earth. And were it well argu d from one Calamity, that 
we ought not to prevent another? Nor is ARISTOTLE fo good 
a Commonwealthſman for deriding the invention of Px ar zag, a8 


in recollecting himſelf, where he ſays, That Democracys, when 4 


leſs part of their Citizens overtop the reſt in Wealth, degenerat 
into Oligarchys and Principalitys; and, which coms nearer to the 


_ preſent purpoſe, that the greater part of the Nobility of Tarentun 


coming accidentally*to be ruin'd, the Government of the Few came 
by conſequence to be chang'd into that of the Many, 
« THESE things conſider'd, J cannot ſee how an Agrarian; as 
to the fixation or ſecurity of a Government, can be leſs than neceſſa- 
ry. And if a Cure be neceſſary, it excuſes not the Patient, his 
Diſeaſe being otherwiſe deſperat, that it is dangerous; Which as 
the caſe of Rome, not ſo ſtated by Macnyiavsr; where he 
ſays, That the {rife about the Agrarian cans d the Deſtruction of that 
Commonwealth, As if when a Senator was not rich (as Ck avsvs 
held) except he could pay an Army, that Commonwealth could 
expect nothing but Ruin whether in ſtrife about the Agrarian; or 
without it. * Of late, ſays Livy, Riches have tntroduc'd Ava- 
rice; and voluptuous Pleaſures abounding, have bro Luft and Luxury 
begot a deſire of blaſting and deſtroying all good Orders. If the greateſt 
Security of a Commonwealth conſiſts in being provided with the 
proper Antidote againſt this Poiſon, her greateſt danger muſt" be 
from the abſence of an Agrarian, which is the whole truth of the 
Roman example. For the Laconic, I ſhall reſerve the farther expli- 
cation of it, as my Lord alſo did, to another place: and firſt ſee 


whether an Agrarian proportion'd: to a popular Government be 


ſufficient to keep out Monarchy. My Lord is for the Negative, 


and fortify'd by the People of 1f-ael electing a King. To which! 


ſay, That the Action of the People therin expreſt-is'a full Anſwer to 


the Objection of that Example : For the Monarchy neither grew 
upon them, nor could, by reaſon of the Agrarian, poſſibly have 
invaded them, if they had not pull'd it upon themſelves by the 
election of a King. Which being an Accident, the like wherof 1s 
ce not to be found in any other People fo planted, nor in this, till, as It 


is manifeſt, they were given up by God to infatuation (for ſays he 
to SAMUEL, They have not rejected thee, but they have rejected Me, 


that T ſhould not reign over them) has ſomthing in it which is appa- 
rent, by what went before, to have bin beſides the courſe of Na- 
ture, and by what follow d. For the King having no other Foun- 


3 


* * * 


* Nuper divitiæ avaritiam, & abundantes voluptates deſiderium, per luxum atque libidinem, | 


pereundi perdendique omnia invexere. Liv. in Praf. 


. 
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« dation than the Calamitys of the People, ſo often beaten by their E- 
« nemys, that deſpairing of themſelves, they were contented with any 
«change; if he had Peace as in the days of SoLomon, left but 
a ſlippery Throne to his Succeſſor, as appear'd by REHoBoAm. 
« And the Agrarian, notwithſtanding the Monarchy thus introduc'd, 
« ſo faithfully preſerv'd the Root of that Commonwealth; that it 
« ſhot forth oftner, and by intervals continu'd longer than any other 
« Government, as may be computed from the Inſtitution of the fame 


« by Jo$HUA, 1465 years before CHRIST, to the total diffolation 


« of it, which happen'd in the Reign of the Emperor Ap RIAN, 
« 145 years after the Incarnation. A People planted upon an equal 


« Agrarian, and holding to it, if they part with their Liberty, muſt 


« do it upon good- will, and make but a bad title of their Bounty. As 
« der to this Nation, the Standard wherof is at 2000 J. a year: The 
« whole Territory of Oceana being divided by this proportion, a- 
« mounts to 5000 Lots. So the Lands of Oceana being thus diſtribut- 
« ed, and bound to this Diſtribution, can never fall to fewer than five 
« thouſand Proprietors. But five thouſand Proprietors ſo ſeiz'd will 
« not agree to break the Agrarian, for that were to agree to rob one 
« another ; nor to bring in a King, becauſe they muſt maintain him, 
e and can have no benefit by him; nor to exclude the People; becauſe 
« they can have as little by that, and muſt ſpoil their Militia. So the 
© Commonwealth continuing upon the balance propos'd, tho it ſhould 
« com into five thouſand hands, can never alter ; and that it ſhould 
« eyer com into five thouſand hands, is as improbable as any thing in 
« the World that is not altogether impoſſibe. 5 
M Lord's other Conſiderations are more privat: As that this 


tt Order deſtroys Familys; which is as if one ſhould lay the ruins of 


« ſome antient Caſtle to the Herbs which uſually grow out of them; 
te the deſtruttion of thoſe Familys being that indeed which _ 


_ « produc'd: this Order. For we do not now argue for that Which 
te we would have, but for that which we are already poſſeſt of; 


et as would appear, if a note were but taken of all ſach as have at 
« this day above two thouſand Pounds a year in Oceana, If my Lord 
« ſheuld grant (and I will put it with the moſt) that they who are 
© Proprietors in Land, exceding this porportion, excede not three 
hundred; with what brow can the Intereſt of ſo few be balanc'd 
* with that of the whole Nation? or rather, what Intereſt have 
they to put in ſuch a Balance? They would live as they have bin ac- 
cuſtom'd to do; Who hinders them? They would enjoy their E- 
* ſtates; who touches them? They would diſpoſe of what they have 
according to the Intereſt of their Familys: It is that which we de- 
* fire. A Man has one Son; let him be call'd : Would he enjoy his 


_ * Father's Eftate? It is his, his Son's, and his Son's Son's after him. 


* A Man has five Sons; let them be call'd: Would they enjoy their 
© Father's Eſtate? It is divided among them: for we have four Votes 
for one in the ſame Family, and therfore this muſt be the Intereſt of 


* the Family, or the Family knows not its own Intereſt, - If a Man 


* ſhall diſpute otherwiſe, he muſt draw his Arguments from Cuſtom, 


; and from Greatneſs, which was the Intereſt of the Monarchy; not 
of the Family : and we are now a Commonwealth. If the Mo- 


* harchy eould not bear with ſuch Diviſions becauſe they tended to a 
is Bs Com- 


5 
* 


10 


W. 
7 


108 


« My Lords, it coms into my mind, that which upon occaſion of the 


„ wherof has not bin exercis'd in any other Nation. And truly 


feed it with every good bit, and drown. five: nay yet worſe, 
foraſmuch as the Puppys are once drown d, wheras the Children are 


Leg, than a natural. It tends not to the improvement of Mer- 


Arms of our Agrarian may extend themſelves? and whether he 


e finit, there will be no end of ſtarving himſelf, and wanting what he 


< if a man ſhall think that there may be an Induſtry leſs greaſy, or 


te Commonwealth; neither can a Commonwealth connive at ſuch Ac. 
% cumulations, becauſe they tend to a Monarchy. If the Monarch 

* might make bold with ſo many for the good of one, we may make 
e bold with one for the good of ſo many; nay, for the good of all. 


ee variety of Partys enumerated in our late Civil Wars, was ſaid by a 
« Friend of mine coming home from his Travels, about the latter 
* end of theſe Troubles; That he admir'd how it came to paſs, that 
« younger Brothers, eſpecially being ſo many more in number than 
their Elder, did not unite as one man againſt a Tyranny, the like 


5 when I conſider that our Countrymen-are none of the worſt natur d, 
&« I muſt confeſs I marvel much how it coms to paſs, that we ſhould 
< uſe our Children as we do dur Puppys; take one, lay it in the lap, 


< left perpetually drowning. Really, my Lords, it is a flinty Cu- 
ce tom! And all this for his cruel Ambition, that would raiſe himſelf 
* a Pillar, a golden Pillar for his Monument, tho he has Children, his 
* own reviving Fleſh, and a kind of Immortality. And this is that 
<« Intereſt of a Family, for which we are to think ill of a Govern. 
«© ment that will not indure it. But quiet ourſelves: The Land thro 
< which the River Nils wanders in one ſtream, is barren; but where 
« it parts into ſeven, it multiplys its fertil ſhores by diſtributing, yet 
keeping and improving ſuch a Propriety and Nutrition, as is a pru- 
« dent Agrarian to a well- order d Commonwealth. | + 
NOR (to com td the fifth Aſſertion) is a political Body render d 
te any fitter for Induſtry, by having one gouty and another wither d 


te chandize that there be ſom who have no need of their Trading, and 
te others that are not able to follow it. If Confinement diſcourages 
<* Induſtry, an Eſtate in Mony is not confin'd; and leſt Induſtry 
<* ſhould want wherupon to work, Land is not ingroſt or intail'd 
s upon any man, but remains at its devotion. - I wonder whence the 
<« computation can ariſe, that this ſhould diſcourage Induſtry. Two 
< thouſand: Pounds a year a man may enjoy in Oceana, as much in 
« Panopea, five hundred in Marpgſia: There be other Plantations, and 
e the Commonwealth will have more. Who knows how far the 


ce that might have left a Pillar, may not leave a Temple of many 
Pillars to his more pious Memory? Where there is ſom meaſure in 
<« Riches, a man may be rich; but if you will have them to be in- 


has: and what pains dos ſuch a one take to be poor! Furthermore, 


% more noble, and ſo caſt his thoughts upon the Commonwealth, 
«© he will have leiſure for her, and ſhe Riches and Honors for him ; 
ce his Sweat ſhall ſmell like ALEXANDER. My Lord PHIL Au- 
« TvsS is a young Man, who enjoying his ten thouſand Pounds a 
« year, may keep a noble Houſe in the old way, and have homely 
< Gueſts; and having but two, by the means propos'd, may take the 
<« upper hand of his great Anceſtors; with reverence to whom, 
* may fay, there has not bin one of them would have diate.» 
>, \- k, d | CC p 7 
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glace with a Reman Conſul. My Lord, do not break my heart ; 
« the Nobility ſhall go to no other Plows than thoſe from which we 
« call our Conſuls. But, fays he, it having bin ſo with Lacedemon, 
« that neither the City nor the Citizens were ca able of increaſe, a 
« blow was given by that Agrarian, which ruin'd both. And what 
« are we concern'd with that Agrarian, or that blow, while our Citi- 
« 7ens and our City (and that by our Agrarian) are both capable of 
« increaſe? The Spartan, if he made a Conqueſt, had not Citizens to 
« hold it; the Oceaner will have enow: the Spartan could have no 
« Trade, the Oceaner may have all. The Agrarian in Laronia, that 
e jt might bind on Knapfacs, forbidding” all other Arts but that of 
® War, could not make an Army of above 30000 Citizens. The Agra- 
« rian in Oceana without interruption of Traffic, provides us in the 
« fifth part of the Youth an annual ſouree or freſh ſpring of 100000, 
« beſides our Provincial Auxiliarys, out of which to draw marchin 
« Armys; and as many Elders, not feeble, but men moſt of them in 
4 the flower of their Age, and in Arms for the defence of our Ter- 
« ritorys. The Agrarian in Laconia baniſh'd Mony, this multiplys it: 
« That allow'd a matter of twenty or thirty Acres to a man:; this 
« two or three thouſand: There is no compariſon between them. 
« And yet I differ ſo much from my Lord, or his Opinion that the 
« Aprarian was the ruin of Lacedemon, that I hold it no leſs than de- 
« monſtrable to have bin her main ſupport. . For if, baniſhing all 
« other diverſions, it could not make an Army of above 30000; then 
« ſetting in all other diverſions, it muſt have broken that Army. 
« Wherfore LYSANDER bringing in the golden ſpoils of Athens, ir- 
® recoverably . ruin'd that Commonwealth; and is a warning to us, 
« that in giving incouragement to Induſtry, we alſo remember, that 
« Covetouſneſs is the root of all Evil. And our Agrarian can never be 
« the cauſe of thoſe Seditions threaten'd by my Lord, but is the pro- 


« per cure of them, as * Lucan notes well in the ſtate of Rome be- 


© fore the Civil Wars, which happen'd thro the want of ſuch an 
* Antidotdo720! 0% i brad how 0; fog h 


Why then are we miſtaken, as if we intended not equal advan- 


tages in our Commonwealth to either Sex, becauſe we would not 


have Womens Fortunes conſiſt in that metal, which expoſes them 


© to Cutpurſes? If a man cuts my Purſe, I may have him by the heels 
dor by the neck for it; wheras a man may cut a woman's purſe, 
e and have her for his pains in fetters. How brutiſh, and much more 
* than brutiſh, is that Commonwealth, which prefers the Earth be- 
fore the Fruits of her Womb? If the People be her Treaſure, the 
* ſtaff by which ſhe is ſuſtain d and comforted, with what Juſtice can 
* ſhe ſuffer them, by whom ſhe is moſt inrich'd, to be for that cauſe 
the moſt impoveriſſd? And yet we ſee the Gifts of God, and the 
© Bountys of Heaven in fruitful Familys, thro this wretched euſtom 
* of marrying for Mony, becom their inſupportable grief and pover- 
ty. Nor falls this ſo heavy upon the lower ſort, being better able 
to ſhift for themſelves, as upon the Nobility or Gentry. For what 
*avails it in this caſe, from whence their Veins have deriv'd their 
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* Hine uſura vorax, rapidumque in 8 Foenus . 
Hine concuſſa fides, & multis utile bellum. 


Blood; 


e are wonderful ſevere in Laws, that they ſhall not marry without our 


t man makes not his Daughter a Counteſs till he has given her 20000], 
cc nor a Romance a confiderable Miſtriſs till ſhe be a Princeſs; theſe 
te are Characters of baſtard Love. But if our Agrarian excludes Am- 
te hjtion and Covetouſneſs, we ſhall at length have the care of our 


«my Lord Pn1LauTvs or my ſelf be the Adyocat of Nobili 


« all my hopes by my Lord's la 
4 and variety of Tenures. Nevertheleſs, there is yet extant in the Ex- 


ve rates, and the Law made, that no man ſhould hold hereafter above 


© Blood; while they ſhall ſee the Tallow of a Chandler ſooner convert. 


* 
% 


red into that Beauty which is requir'd in a Bride? I appeal, whether 


«againſt which in the caſe propos'd by me, there would be nothing 
eto hold the balance. And why is a Woman, if ſhe may have but 
«fifteen hundred pounds, undon ? If ſhe be unmarry'd, what Noble. 
«man allows his Daughter in that caſe a greater Revenu, than ſo 
much Mony may command? And if ſhe marry, no Nobleman can 
« give his Daughter a greater portion than ſhe has. Who is hurt in 
ce this cafe ? nay, who is not benefited ? If the Agrarian givés us the 
« ſweat of our brows without diminution; if it prepares our Ta- 
« ble,” if it makes our Cup to overflow ; and above all this, in pro- 
ce viding for our Children, anoints our Heads with that Oil which 
<« takes away the greateft of worldly cares; what man; that is not be- 
« ſotted with a Covetouſneſs as vain as endleſs, can imagin ſuch a 
« Conftitation to be his Poverty? ſeeing where no woman can be con- 
te fiderable for her portion, no portion will be conſiderable with a wo- 
© man; and fo his Children will not only find better preferments with- 
e out his Brokage, but more freedom of their own Affections. We 


te conſent ; as if it were care and tenderneſs over them: But is it not, 
< leſt we ſhould not have the other thoufand Pounds with this Son, or 
< the other hundred Pounds a year more in Jointure for that Daugh- 
« ter? Theſe, when we are croſt in them, are the Sins for which we 
e water our couch with tears, but not of Penitence ; ſeeing wheras it 
« js a miſchief beyond any that we can do to our Enemys, we perſiſt 
* to make nothing of breaking the affection of our Children, But 
« there is in this Agrarian a Homage to 2 55 and ſpotleſs Love, the con- 
* ſequence wherof I will not give for all your Romances. An Alder- 


« own breed, in which we have bin curious as to our Dogs and Hor- 
te ſes, ' The Marriage-Bed will be truly legitimat, and the Race of 


te the Commonwellth nöt ipurious. 7. 
« BUT (impar magnanims auf, impargque dolori) T am hurl d from 
aſſertion of Impoſſibility, that the 

* Root from whence we imagin theſe Fruits, ſhould be planted or 
< thrive in this Soil. And why ? becauſe of the mixture of Eſtates, 


ir 


ce chequer an old Survey of the whole Nation; wherfore ſuch a thing 
re is not impoſſible. Now if a new Survey were taken at the preſent 


« ſo much Land as is valu'd therin at 2000 J. a year, it would amount 
e to a good and ſufficient Agrarian. It is true, that there would remain 
« ſom difficulty in the different kind of Rents, and that it is a matter 
c requiring not only more leiſure than we have, but an Authority 
ce which may be better able to bow men to a more general Conſent, 
.*© than is to be wrought out of them by ſuch as are in our capacity. 
e Wherfore, as to the manner, it is neceſſary that we refer it to the 
Parlament; but as to the matter, they cannot otherwiſe fix their 
Government upon the right Balance. 55 


OCEAN A. 


« ] SHALL conclude with a few words to ſom parts of the 


« Order, which my Lord has omitted. As firſt to the Conſequences 


« of the Agrarian to be ſettled in Mar -beſia, which irreparably breaks | 


« the Ariſtocracy of that Nation ; being of ſuch a nature, as ſtanding, 
« jt is not poſſible that you ſhould govern, For while the People of 
« that Country are little better than the Cattel of the Nobility, you muſt 
« not wonder if according as theſe can make their Markets with foren 
« Princes, you find thoſe to be driven upon your Grounds. And if you 
« he ſo tender, now you have it in your power, as not to hold a hand 
upon them that may prevent the ſlaughter which muſt otherwiſe in- 
« {ye in like caſes, the Blood will ly at your door. But in holding ſuch 


« 1 hand upon them, you may ſettle the Agrarian ; and in ſettling the 


« Agrarian, you give that day xi not only Liberty, but Lands; which 


« makes your Protection neceſſary to their Security; and their Contri- 
« hytion due to your Protection, as to their own Safety, =. 

« F OR the Agrarian of Panopea, it allowing ſuch proportions of ſo 
good Land, men that conceive themſelves {traitned by this in Oceana, 
« will begin there to let themſelves forth, where every Citizen will in 
« time have his Villa. And there is no queſtion, but the improvement 
« of that Country by this means muſt be tar greater than it has bin. in 
« the beſt of former times. 1 5 

H AVM E no more to ſay, but that in thoſe antient and heroic 
« Ages (when men thought that to be neceſſary which was virtuous) 
« the Nobility of Athens having the People ſo much ingag'd in their 
« debt, that there remain'd no other queſtion among theſe, than 
« which of thoſe ſhould be King, no ſooner heard SoLon ſpeak 
« than they quitted their Debts, and reſtor'd the Commonwealth ; 
e which ever after held a ſolemn and annual Feaſt call'd the S:/a&bta, 


« or Recifion, in memory of that Action. Nor is this example the 
« Phenix, for at the inſtitution by LycuRGvs, the Nobility having 


« Eſtates (as ours here) in the Lands of Laconia, upon no other va- 


« luable conſideration than the Commonwealth propos d by him, 
e threw them up to be parcel'd by his Agrarian. But now when no 
© man is deſir d to throw up a farthing of his Mony, or a ſhovel full 


« of his Earth, and that all we can do is but to make a virtue of ne- 
« ceffity z we are diſputing whether we ſhould have Peace or War: 
© For Peace you cannot have without ſom Government, nor any Go- 
* vernment without the proper Balance. W herfore if you will not 


III 


+ 3 * 
t * 


© fix this which you have, the reſt is Blood, for without Blood you 


*can bring in no other.” 
BY theſe Speeches made at the Inſtitution of the Agrarian, you may 
perceive what were the Grounds of it. The next is wy 


THE fourteenth ORDER, conſtituting the Ballot of Venice, as 
it 1s fitted by ſeveral Alterations, and appointed to every Aſſembly, to be 
the conftant and only way of givi ng ſuffrage in this Commonwealth, ac- 
cording to the following Scheme. 


14. Order. 
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OC EANA. 11 

1 SHALL indeavor by the preceding Figure to demonſttat the 

Manner of the VE NE TIAN BALLOT (a thing as difficult 
in diſcourſe or Writing, as facil in practice) according to the uſe. 
of it in Oceana. The whole Figure repreſents the Senat, containing, 
:« to the Houſe or form of fitting, a ſquare and a half; the Tri- 
bunal at the upper end being aſcended by four ſteps. On the up- 

-rmoſt of theſe ſit the Magiſtrats that conſtitute the Signory of the 
Commonwealth, that is to ſay, A the Strategus; B the Orator; C 
the three Commiſſioners of the Great Seal; D the three Commiſ- 
foners of the Treaſury, wherof one; E, exerciſes for the preſent 
the Office of a Cenſor at the middle Urn F. OL EST 

O the two upper ſteps of the Tribunal anſwer G G. G G. the two 

long Benches next the Wall on each fide of the Houſe ; the outward- 
moſt of which are equal in height to the uppermoſt ſtep, and the in- 
nermoſt equal in height to the next. Of theſe four Benches conſiſts 
the firſt Seat; as the ſecond Seat conſiſts in like manner of thoſe four 
Benches H H. H H. which being next the Floor, are equal in height 
to the two nethermoſt ſteps of the Throne. So the whole Houſe 7s 
diſtributed into two Seats,. each conſiſting of four Benches. 

T HIS diſtribution cauſes not only the greater conveniency, as will 
be ſhewn, to the Senators in the exerciſe of their Function at the Bal- 
F4 lot, but a greater grace to the aſpect of the Senat. In the middle 

pf the outward benches ſtand I. I. the chairs of the Cenſors, thoſe 
being their ordinary places, tho upon occaſion of the Ballot they de- 
ſcend, and fit where they are ſhewn by K. K. at each of the outward 
Urns L. L. . Thoſe M. M. that fit with their Tables, and the Bowls 
N. N. before them, upon the half ſpace or ſecond ſtep of the Tribunal 
om the floor, are the Clercs or Secretarys of the Houſe, Upon the 
wrt Seats O. O. on the floor (which ſhould have bin repreſented by 
oolfacks) fit P the two Tribuns of the Horſe ; Q the two Tribuns 
of the Foot; and RR. RR. the Judges: all which Magiſtrats are Aſ- 
ſiſtants, but have no ſuffrage. This poſture of the Senat conſider'd, 
the Ballot is perform'd as follows. re 
FIRST, wheras the gold Balls are of ſeveral ſutes, and according- 
ly mark'd with ſeveral Letters of the Alphabet, a Secretary preſents 
a little Urn (wherin there is one Ball of every ſute or mark) to the 
dtrategus and the Orator ; and look what Letter the Strategus draws; - 
the fame and no other is to be us'd for that time in the middle Urn Fʒ; 
the like for the Letter drawn by the Orator is to be obſerv'd for the 
ide Urns L. L. that is to fay, if the Strategus drew a Ball with an A, 
all the gold Balls in the middle Urn for that day are mark'd with the 
Letter A; and if the Orator drew a B, all the gold Balls in the fide 
Urn for that day are mark'd with the Letter B : which don immediat- 
ly before the Ballot, and ſo the Letter unknown to the Ballotants; 
they can uſe no fraud or jugling ; otherwiſe a man might carry a 
gold Ball in his hand, and ſeem to have drawn it out of an Urn. 
He that draws a gold Ball at any Urn, delivers it to the Cenſor or 
Aſſeſſor of that Urn, who views the Character, and allows accord- 
ingly of his Lot. 

THE Strategus and the Orator having drawn for the Letters, the 

Urns are prepar'd accordingly by one of the Commiſſioners and the 
| two 
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T: O CEA NA. 
two Cenſors. The preparation of the Urns is after this manner. If 
the Senat be to elect, for example, the Lift call'd the Tropic of Mag: 
firoty which is Me l 2dr e J boot + Nie nongindtnl 36; nu 

1. The Lord STRATEGUS1 /} . ů 
2. The Lord O RAT OR; 83 


*% 


31 The third COMMISSIONER of the Great Seal, 


6. The ſecond CE NSOR; 


This Liſt or Schedule conſiſts of ſix Magiſtracys, and to every 
giſtracy there are to be four Competitors, that is, in all four an 
twenty Competitors propos d to the Houſe. They that are to propoſe 
the Competitors are call'd Electors, and no Elector can propoſe above 
one Competitor: wherfore for the propoſing of four and twenty Com- 
petitors you muſt have four and twenty Electors; and wheras , the 
Ballot conſiſts of a Lot and of a, Suffrege, the Lot is for no other 
uſe than for the deſignation of Electors; and he that draws, a gald 
Ball at the middle Urn is an Ear, e as to have four and 
twenty Competitors os d, you muſt have four and twenty Elec: 
tors — 5 * 22 = twenty Ele&ors made by 1. 00 
muſt haye four and twenty gold Balls in the middle Urn; and theſe 
(becauſe otherwiſe it would be no Lot) mix d with a competent num- 
ber of Blanks, or ſilver Balls. Wherfore to the four and twenty gold 
Balls caſt fix and twenty ſilver ones, and thoſe (reckoning the Blanks 
with the Prizes) make fifty Balls in the middle Urn. This don 
(becauſe no man can com to the middle Urn that has not firſt drawn 
a gold Ball at one of the fide Urns) and to be ſure that the Prizes 
or gold Balls in this Urn be all drawn, there muſt com to it fiſty 
rſons: therfore there muſt be in each of the fide Urns five and twen- 
ty gold Balls, which in both com to fifty; and to the end that every 
Senator may have his Lot, the gold Balls in the fide Urns are to be 
made up with Blanks equal to the number of the Ballotants at either 
Urn: for example, the Houſe conſiſting of 300 Senators, there mult 
be in each of the fide Urns 125 Blanksand 25 Prizes, which comin 
both the ſide Urns to 300 Balls. This is the whole Myſtery of pre- 
paring the Urns, which the Cenſors having {kill to do accordingy, 
the reſt of the Ballot, whether the partys balloting underſtand it or 
4 no, muſt of neceſſary conſequence com right; and they can neither 
be out, nor fall into any confuſion in the exerciſe of this Art. 
BUT the Ballot, as I ſaid, is of two parts, Lot and Sufrage, ot 
the Propoſition and Reſult. The Lot determins who ſhall propoſe the 
Competitors; and the Reſult of the Senat, which of the Competitors | 
ſhall be the Magiſtrats. The whole, to begin with the Lot, pro- 
cedes in this manner, f e e 
THE firſt Secretary with an audible Voice reads firſt the Lift of 
the Magiſtrats to be choſen for the day; then the Oath for fair Electi- 
on, at which the Senators hold up their hands; which don, another 
Secretary preſents a little Urn to the Strategus, in which are four Balls 
each of them having one of theſe four Inſcriptions :. FIRST S EAT 
AT THE UPPER END. FIRST SEAT AT THE 


LOWER END. SECOND SEAT AT THE 975 


92244 2 w y 1117 214 
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OCEAN 4. 
END. SECOND SEAT AT THE LOWER END. 
ind look which of them the Strategus draws, the Secretary pronoun- 
cing the Inſcription with a loud Voice, the Seat fo call'd coms ac- 
cordingly to the Urns : this in the Figure is the SECOND SEAT 
IT THE UPPER END. The manner of their coming to the 
ſide Urns is in double Files, there being two holes in the cover of each 
ide Urn, by which means two may draw at once. The Senators 
therfore SS. SS. are coming from the upper end of their Seats HH, HH. 
to the ſide Urns L. L. The Senators T T. T. are drawing. The 
Senator V has drawn a gold Ball at his fide Urn, and is going to the 
middle Urn F, where the Senator W having don the like at the other 
ſide Urn, is already drawing. But the Senators XX. XX. having 
drawn Blanks at their fide Urns, and thrown them into the Bowls 
Y. Y. ſtanding at the feet of the Urns, are marching by the lower end 
into their Seats again; the Senator à having don the like at the middle 
Urn, is alſo throwing his blank into the Bowl &, and marching to his 
| Seat again: for a man by a prize at a ſide Urn gains no more than 
right to com to the middle Urn, where if he draws a Blank, his For- 
tune at the fide Urn coms to nothing at all; wherfore he alſo returns to 
his place. But the Senator c has had a Prize at the middle Urn, 
where the Commiſſioner having viewed his Ball, and found the mark 
to be right, he marches up the ſteps to the Seat of the Electors, which 
is the form d ſet croſs the 'Tribunal, where he places himſelf according 


as he was drawn with the other Electors e ee drawn before him. 


Theſe are not to look back, but fit with their Faces towards the Signo- 
or State, till their number amount to that of the Magiſtrats to be 
2 (N day choſen, which for the preſent, as was ſhewn, are ſix ; wher- 
fore fix Electors being made, they are reckon'd according as they were 
drawn: Firſt, ſecond, third, fourth, fifth, - ſixth, in their Order; 
and the firſt fix that are choſen are the FIRST ORDER OF 
// / . 
THE firſt Order of Electors being made, are conducted by a Se- 
cretary, with a copy of the Liſt to be choſen, out of the Senat, and 
into a Committee or Council-Chamber, being neither ſuffer'd by the 
way, nor in their room (till the Ballot be ended) to have conference 
with any but themſelves ; wherfore the Secretary, having given them 
their Oath that they ſhall make Election according to the Law and 
their Conſcience, delivers them the Liſt, and feats himſelf at the 
lower end of the Table with his Pen and Paper, while another Se- 
cretary keeps the Door 
BY ſuch time as the firſt Order of Electors are thus ſeated, the 
ſecond Order of Electors is drawn, who with a' ſecond Copy of the 
lame Liſt are conducted into another Committee-chamber, by other 
 decretarys performing the ſame Office with the former. 
THE like exactly is don by the third and by the fourth Orders 
(or Hands, as the Venetians call them) of Electors; by which 
means you have the four and twenty Electors divided according to 
the four Copys of the ſame Liſt, by fix, into four Hands or Or- 
ders; and every one of theſe Orders names one Competitor to every 
Magiſtracy in the Liſt; that is to ſay, the firſt Elector names 
to the firſt Magiſtracy, the ſecond Elector to the ſecond Magi- 
ſtracy, and ſo forth. But tho the Electors, as has bin ſhewn, are 
choſen by mere lot, yet the Competitors by them nam'd are not cho- 
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OCEAN A. 
ſen by any Lot, but by the Suffrage of the whole Order: For exam. 
ple; The firſt Elector in the firſt Order propoſes a Name to be Strate. 
gus, which Name is balloted by himſelf and the other five Eleaor. 
and if the Name ſo balloted attain not to above half the Suffrages, it i 
laid aſide, and the firſt Elector names another to the ſame Magiſtracy; 
and ſo in caſe this alſo fails, another, till one he has nam d, whe. 
ther it be himſelf, or ſom other, has attain'd to above half the guf. 
frages in the affirmative; and the name ſo attaining to above half 
the Suffrages in the Affirmative is written to the firſt Magiſtracy in 
the Liſt by the Secretary; which being don, the ſecond Elector of 
the firſt Order names to the ſecond Magiſtracy till one of his nomi. 
nation be choſen to the ſame. The like is don by the reſt of the E. 
lectors of the firſt Order, till one Competitor be choſen, and written 
to every Magiſtracy in their Liſt. Now the ſecond, third, and 
fourth Orders of Electors doing exactly after the ſame manner, it 
coms to paſs that one Competitor to every Magiſtracy being choſen in 
each Order, there be in all four Competitors choſen to every Magiſtracy, 
IF any Controverſy ariſes in an Order of Electors, one of the Cen- 
ſors (theſe being at this game the Groomporters) is advertis d by the 
Secretary, who brings him in, and the Electors, diſputing are bound to 
acquieſce in his Sentence. For which cauſe it is that che Cenſors do 
not ballot at the Urns ; the Signory alſo abſtains, leſt it ſhould deform 
the Houſe : wherfore the Blanks in the fide Urns are by fo many the 
fewer. And ſo much for the Lot, which is of the greater Art but leſs 
Conſequence, becauſe it concerns Propofition only : But all (exc 
the Tribuns and the Judges, which being but Aſſiſtants have no Suf. 
frage) are to ballot at the Reſult, to which I now com. 
- THE four Orders of Electors having perfected their Lifts, the face 
of the Houſe is chang d: for the Urns are taken away, and every Se- 

nator and Magiſtrat is feated in his proper place, ſaving the Electors, 
who, having given their Suffrages already, may n oe of their 
chambers, till the Houſe have given theirs, and the reſt of the Ballot 
be perform'd ; which follows in this manner. 8 | 
THE four Liſts being preſented by the Secretarys of each Coun- 
cil of Electors to the Signory, are firſt read, according to their 
Order, to the Houſe with an audible Voice; and then the Com- 
petitors are put to the Ballot or Suffrage of the whole Senat in 
this manner: A. A. nam'd to be Strategus in the firſt Order; wher- | 
upon eight Ballotins or Pages, fuch as are expreſs'd by the Figures 
+. f. take eight of the Boxes repreſented, tho rudely, by the Figures, 
g. g. and go four on the one, and four on the other fide of the 
Houſe, that is, - one to every Bench, finging A. A. nam'd to be the 
Strategus in the firſt Order: and every Mopiſirat and Senator (begin- 
ning by the Strategus and the Orator firſt) holds up a little Pellet of 
Linen, as the Box paſſes, between his Finger and his Thumb, that 
men may ſee he has but one, and then puts it into the ſame. The Box 
conſiſting in the inner part of two Boxes, being painted on the outſide 
white and green, to diſtinguiſh the Affirmative from the Negative 
ſide, is ſo made, that when your Hand is in it, no man can ſee to which 
of the ſides you put the Suffrage, nor hear to which it falls, becauſe 
the Pellet being Linen, makes no noiſe. The Strategus and the Ora- 
tor having begun, all the reſt do the like. CO ee 
THE Ballotins having thus gather'd the Suffrages, bring Bom 
| of 
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ere the Signary, in whoſe preſence the outward Boxes being open d, 
— ab l ir Boxes wherof the Affirmative 1s white, na the 
Negative green, and pour the white into the Bowl N on the right 
hand, which is white alſo, and the green into the Bowl N on the left, 
which is alſo green. Theſe Bowls or Baſons (better repreſetited at 
the lower end of the Figure by h. i.) being upon this occaſion ſet before 
the Tables of the Secretarys at the upper end N. N. the white on the 
right hand, and the green on the left, the Secretarys on each ſide num- 
ber the Balls: by which if they find that the Affirmatives amount not 
to above one half, they write not the Name that was balloted ; but if 
they amount to above one half, they write it, adding the number of 
above half the Suffrages to which it attain d. The firſt name being 
written, or laid aſide, the next that is put is B. B nam'd to be Strategus 
in the ſecond Order; the third C. C. nam'd to be Strategus in the third 
Order; the fourth D. D. nam d to be Strategus in the fourth Order: and 
he of theſe four Competitors that has moſt above half in the Affirma- 
tive, is the Magiſtrat; or if none of them attain to above half, the no- 
mination for that Magiſtracy is to be repeated by ſuch new Electors as 
ſhall be choſen at the next Ballot. And fo, as is exemplify d in the firſt 
wo, erg procedes the Ballot of the reſt; firſt in the firſt, then in 
the ſecond, and fo in the third and fourth Orders, 1 

NOW wheras it may happen that A. A. (for ö being nam d 
Strategus in the firſt Order, may alſo be nam d to the fame or Bm one 
or more other Magiſtracys in one or more of the other Orders; his name 
is firſt balloted where it is firſt written, that is, to the more worthy Ma- 
giſtracy, wherof if he miſſes, he is balloted as it coms in courſe for the 
next, and ſo for the reſt, if he miſſes of that, as often as he is nam'd. 

AND becauſe to be nam'd twice, or oftner, whether to the fame 
or ſom other Magiſtracy, is the ſtronger recommendation; the note 
"muſt not fail to be given upon the name, at the propoſition, in this man- 
ner; A. A. nam d tobe Strategus in the firſt, and in the ſecond Order: of 
A. A. nam'd to be Strategus in the firſt and the third; in the firſt and the 
fourth, &c. But if he be nam'd to the ſame Magiſtracy in the firſt, ſe- 
cond, third, and fourth Orders, he can have no Competitor; wherfore 
attaining to above half the Suffrages, he is the Magiſtrat. Or thus: 


A. A. nam d to be Strategus in the firſt, to be Cenſor in the ſecond, to be 


Orator in the third, and to be Commiſſioner of the Seal in the fourth Order, 
or the like in more or fewer Orders: In which caſes if he miſſes of the 
firſt Magiſtracy, he is balloted to the ſecond ; if he miſſes of the ſecond, 
to the third; and if he miſſes of the third, to the fourth. | 
THE Ballot not finiſh'd before Sunſet, tho the Election of the Ma- 
giſtrats already choſen be good, voids the Election of ſuch Competi- 


tors as being choſen are not yet furniſh'd with Magiſtracys, as if they 


had never bin nam'd (for this is no Jugling Box, but an Art that 
muſt ſee the Sun) and the Ballot for the remaining Magiſtracys is 
to be repeated the next day by new Orders of Electors, and ſuch Com- 
petitors as by them ſhall be elected. And fo in the like manner, if of 
all the names propos d to the fame Magiſtracy, no one of them attains 


do above half the Suffrages in the Affirmative. 


THE Senatorian Ballot of Oceana being thus deſcrib'd, thoſe of the 
Pariſh, of the Hundred, and of the Tribe, being ſo little different, 
that in this they are all contain'd, and by this may be eaſily underſtood, 
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are yet fully deſcrib'd, and made plain enough before in the eh, 6h, 


7th, 8th, gth, and roth Orders. 


'THIS therfore is the general Order, whence thoſe branches of the 
Ballot, ſom wherof you have already ſeen, are deriv'd ; which, with 
thoſe that follow, were all read and debated in this place at the Inſti. 


tution. When my Lord EPIxOVUS DE GARRULA, being one of 


the Counſillors, and having no farther patience (tho the Rules were 
compos'd by the Agent of this Commonwealth, reſiding for that pur. 
poſe at Venice) than to hear the direction for the Pariſhes, Rood up 


and made way for himſelf in this manner. 
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| May it pleaſe your Highneſs, my Lord Arxcaox;: 


T TNDER correction of Mr. PEREGRIN Sp, our very learn'd 

Agent and Intelligencer, I have ſeen the World a little, 
Venice, and (as Gentlemen are permitted to do) the Great Coun- 
cil balloting. And truly I muſt needs ſay, that it is for a dumbſhew 
the goodlieſt that I ever beheld with my eys. You ſhould have ſom 
would take it ill, as if the noble Venetians thought themſelves too 
good to ſpeak to ſtrangers, but they obſerv d them not ſo narrowly, 
The truth is, they have nothing to ſay to their Acquaintance; or 
Men that are in Council ſure would have Tongues: For a Council, 
and nota word ſpoken in it, is a contradiction. But there is ſuch a 
pudder with their marching and countermarching, as, tho never a 
one of them draw a Sword, you.would think they were training; 
which till I found that they did it only to entertain ſtrangers, I came 


from among them as wiſe as I went thither. But in the Parlament 


of Oceana you had no Balls, nor Dancing, but ſober Converſation; 
a man might know and be known, ſhew his parts, and improve 
em. And now if you take the advice of this fame fellow, you will 
ſpoil all with his whimſys, Mr. Speaker, —Qry. you mercy, my 
Lord ARCHON, I mean; Set the wiſeſt man of your Houſe in 
the Great Council of Venice, and you will not know him from a 


fool. Wheras nothing is more certain, than that flat and dull fel- 


lows in the judgment of all ſuch as us d to keep company with them 


before, upon election into our Houſe, have immediatly chitted like 
Barly in the fat, where it acquires a new Spirit, and flow'd forth in- 


to Language, that I am as confident as Iam here, if there were not 


ſuch as delight to abuſe us, is far better than TuLLV's; Or, let any 
body but tranſlate one of his Orations, and ſpeak it in the Houſe, 
and ſee if every body do not laugh at him. This is a great matter, 
Mr. Speaker ; they do not cant it with your Booklearning, your Orbs, 
your Centers, your prime Magnitudes, and your Nebulones, things 
I profeſs that would make a ſober man run ſtark mad to hear em; 
while we, who ſhould be conſidering the Honor of our Country, 
and that it gos now or never upon our hand, whether it ſhall be fi- 
diculous to all the World, are going to Nineholes, or trow Madam 
for our buſineſs, like your dumb Venetian, whom this ſame; vr 


PoLrTic your Reſident, that never ſaw him do any thing but 


make faces, would inſinuat into you, at this diſtance, to have 
only knack of State. Wheras if you ſhould take the pains, as I haye 


don, to look a little nearer, you would find theſe fame e 
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u things to be nothing elſe but mere natural Fopperys, or Capricios, as 


4 ufo caſe you be travelling in Italy, all your Contadino, that is, 


« the next Country-fellow you meet, ſom queſtion, and preſently he 


« ballots you an anſwer with a nod, which is affirmative; or a ſhake 


« with his head, which is the negative bot; or a wa with his 
« ſhoulder; which is the Boſſolo di non finceri.— Good] You will 


« admire SAN bs for telling you, that Grotta di Cane is a Miracle: 


« and I ſhall be laugh'd at for aſſuring you, that it is nothing elſe but 
« {ach a damp (continu'd by the neighborhood of certain Sulphur 
« Mines) as thro accidental heat dos ſomtimes happen in our Coalpits; 
« But Ingratitude muſt not diſcorage an honeſt man from rg 
« There is not, I ſay, ſuch a tongue-ty'd Generation under Heaven 
« ag your Lalian; that you ſhould not wonder if he make ſigns. But 
« our People muſt have ſomthing in their Diurnals, we muſt ever 
« and anon be telling em our minds; or if we be at it when we raiſe 
« Taxes, like thoſe Gentlemen with the finger and the thamb, they 
« will ſwear that we are Cutpurſes.—Com; I know what I have heard 
« em ſay, when ſom men had mony that wrought hard enough for 
« jt; and do you conceive they will be better pleas'd when they ſhall 
« be told, that upon like occaſions you are at mumchance or ſtoolball ? 
« ] do not ſpeak for my ſelf; for tho I ſhall always acknowlege, that 
I got more by one-year's ſitting in the Houſe, than by my three years 
« Travels, it was not of that kind. But I hate that this ſame Spy, 
« for pretending to have play d at Billiards with the moſt Serene Com- 


« monwealth of Venice, ſhould make ſuch fools of us here, when I 1 


® know that he muſt have had his intelligence from ſom Corncutter 
« upon the Rialta; for a noble Venetian would be hang'd if he ſhould 
« keep ſuch a fellow company. And yet if I donot think he has made 
« you all dote, never truſt me, my Lord ARcnon is ſometimes in 
« ſuch ſtrange Raptures. Why, good my Lord, let me be heard as 
« well as your Apple Squire; Venice has freſh blood in her Cheeks, I 
« muſt confeſs, yet ſhe is but an old Lady. Nor has he pick d her Ca- 
e binet ; theſe he ſends you are none of her Receits I can aſſure you, 
* he bought them for a Julio at St. Marcs of a Mountebank. She has 
* no other waſh, upon my knowlege, for that ſame en vy d Complexion 
of hers but her Marſhes, being a little better ſcented, ſaving your 
« preſence, than a Chamberpot. My Lords, I know what I fay, but 
e you will never have don with it, That neither the Great Turc, nor 
any of thoſe little Tarcs her Neighbors, have bin able to ſpoil her 
* Why you may as well wonder that Weeſels do not ſuck egs in 
Swans neſts. Do you think that it has lain in the devotion of her 
Beads; which you that have puk'd ſo much at Popery, are now 
* at length reſolv'd ſhall conſecrat M. Parſon, and be drop'd by every 
one of his Congregation, while thoſe ſame whimſical Intelligen- 
ces your Surveyors (you will break my heart) give the turn to 
your primum mobile? and ſo I think they will; for you will find, 
* that Mony is the primum mobile, and they will turn you thus out of 


* ſom three or four hundred thouſand Pounds: a pretty Sum for 


Urns and Balls, for Boxes and Pills, which theſe ſame Quackſalvers 
5 are to adminiſter to the Pariſhes ; and for what Diſeaſe 1 maryel ! 
Or how dos it work? Out coms a Conſtable, an Overſeer, and a 


© Churchwarden'! Mr. Speaker, I am amaz'd ! 


call them in Talian, even of the meaneſt of that Nation. For, 


NEVER 
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NEVER was there Gooſe fo ſtuck with Lard as my Lord Fs: 
Monus's Speech with Laughter; the Axchox having much 248 


ado 


recover himfelf, in ſuch manner as might inable him to return 


N your whole lives, my Lords, were you never entertain d 
with ſo much Ingenuity; my Lord EPTIMoxus 
once mended all the faults of Travellers. For, 


that 


will not diſſolve in Cephalonia, nor be corrupted wi Figs 
and Melons, which I can aſſure you is no ordinary obligation: 
And therfore hold it a matter of public concern, that we be no 
occaſion of quenching my Lord's Affections; nor is there an 

ſuch great matter between us, but in my opinion might be eaſily 
reconcil'd : for tho that which my Lord gain'd by fitting in the 
Houſe, I ſtedfaſtly believe, as he can affirm, was got fairly; 
yet dare I not, nor do I think, that upon conſideration he will 
promiſe ſo much for other Gameſters, eſpecially when they were 
at it ſo high, as he intimats not only to have bin in uſe, but to 
be like enough to com about again. Wherfore, fay 1, let them 
throw with boxes; for unleſs we will be below the Politics of 


an ordinary, there is no ſuch bar to cogging. It is known to 


his Lordſhip, that our Game is moſt af a throw, and that every 
caſt of our Dice is in our Suffrages ; nor will he deny, that partiality 
in a Suffrage is downright cogging. Now if the Venetian Boxes be 
the moſt ſoverain of all Remedys againſt this ſame cogging, is it not 
a ſtrange thing that they ſhould be thrown firſt into the fire by 
a fair Gameſter? Men are naturally ſubject to all kinds of Paſ- 
ſions : Som you have that are not able to withſtand the brow 
of an Enemy; and others that make nothing of this, are leſs 
proof againſt that of a Friend. So that if your Suffrage be bare- 
fac'd, I dare ſay you ſhall not have one fair caſt in twenty. But 
whatever a man's fortune be at the box, he neither knows whom 
to thank, nor whom to challenge. Wherfore (that my Lord may 
have a charitable opinion of the choice Affection which I confeſs 
to have, above all other Beautys, for that of incomparable Venice 
there is in this way of Suffrage no leſs than a demonſtration that 


it is the moſt pure : and the purity of the Suffrage in a 2 Go- 


vernment is the Health, if not the Life of it; ſeeing the Soul is no 
otherwiſe breath'd into the Soverain Power, than by the Suffrage 
of the People. Wherfore no wonder if PosTELLUs be of 
opinion, that this uſe of the Ball is the very ſame with that 
of the Bean in Athens; or, that others, by the Text concerning 
ELDap and Mrpap, derive it from the Commonwealth of J 
rael. There is another thing, tho not ſo material to us, that my 
Lord will excuſe me if I be not willing to yield, which is, that Ve- 
nice ſubſiſts only by her Situation. It is true, that a man in time of 
War may be more ſecure from his Enemys by being in a Citadel, 


but not from his Diſeaſes: wherfore the firſt cauſe, if he lives "> 
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wt 1 good Conſtitution, without which his Citadel were to little 


« purpoſe ; and it is not otherwiſe with Venice. 


WITH this Speech of the Axchox I conclude the proof of the 


Agrarian, and the Ballot, being the Fundamental Laws of this 


Commonwealth ; and com now from the Center to the Circumfe- 
:ences or Orbs, wherof ſom have bin already ſhewn : As how the 
Pariſhes annually pour themſelves into the Hundreds, the Hundreds 
into the Tribes, and the Tribes into the Galaxys; the Annual Galaxy 


of every Tribe conſiſting of two Knights and ſeven. Deputys, wherof 


the Knights conſtitute the Senat; the Deputys, the hain evi Tribe, 
commonly call'd the People; and the Senat and People conſtitute the So- 
verain Power, or Parlament of Oceana. Wherfore to ſhew what the 
parlament is, I muſt firſt open the Senat, and then the Prerogative Tribe. 
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T O begin with the Senat, of which (as a Man is differently re- Ye Face of the 
preſented by a Pieturedrawer, and by an Anatomiſt) I ſhall-firſt diſ- Sera. 


cover the Face or Aſpect, and then the Parts, with the uſe of them. 
Every Monday morning in the Summer at ſeven, and in the Winter 
at eight, the great Bell in the Clockhouſe at the Pantheon begins, and 
continues ringing for the ſpace of one hour: in which time the Ma- 
giſtrats of the Senat, being attended according to their Quality, with 
a reſpective number of the Ballotins, Doorkeepers, and Meſſengers; 
and having the Enfigns of their Magiſtracys born before them, as the 
Sword before the Strategus, the Mace before the Orator, a Mace with 


the Seal before the Commiſſioners of the Chancery, the like with the 


Purſe before the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury; and a Silver Wand, 
like thoſe in uſe with the Univerſitys, before each of the Cenſors, be- 
ing Chancellors of the fame. Theſe: with the Knights, in all three 
hundred, aſſemble in the Houſe or Hall of the Senat. : 

THE Houſe or Hall of the Senat, being fituated in the Pantheon 
or Palace of Juſtice, is a Room conſiſting of a Square and a half. In 
the middle of the lower end is the Door ; at the upper end hangs a 
rich State overſhadowing the greater part of a large Throne, or Falf 
pace of two Stages; the firſt aſcended by two ſteps from the floor, 


and the ſecond about the middle riſing two ſteps higher, Upon this 


ſtand two Chairs, in that on the right hand fits the Strategus, in the 
other the Orator, adorn'd with Scarlet Robes, after the faſhion that 
was us d by the Dukes in the Ariſtocracy. At the right end of the 
upper Stage ſtand three Chairs, in which the three Commiſſioners of 
the Seal are plac'd; and at the other end fit the three Commiſſioners of 
the Treaſury, every one in a Robe or Habit like that of the Earls. Of 


theſe Magiſtrats of this upper Stage conſiſts the Signory. At either 


end of the lower Stage ſtands a little Table, to which the Secretarys of 
the Senat are ſet with their tufted Sleeves in the habit of civil Lawyers. 
To the four ſteps, wherby the two Stages of the Throne are aſcend- 
ed, anſwer four long hes, which ſucceſſively deriving from every 
one of the ſteps, continue their reſpective height, and extend them- 

{elves by the fide Walls towards the lower end of the Houſe, every 
Bench being divided by numeral Characters into the thirty ſeven parts 
or places. Upon the upper benches ſit the Cenſors in the Robes of Ba- 

rons; the firſt in the middle of the right hand bench, and the ſecond 
directly oppoſit to him on the other ſide. Upon the reſt of the Ben- 
ches fit the Knights, who if they be call d to the Urns, diſtributing 
; 5 R | | them- 
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themſelves by the Figures, com in equal files, either by the fir Sear, 


which conſiſts of the two upper Benches on either {ide ; or by the ſe. 
cond Seat, conſiſting of the two lower Benches on either fide : begin- 


ning alſo at the upper, or at the lower ends of the ſame, according to 


the Lot wherby they are call'd ; for which end the Benches are open 

and aſcended at either end with eaſy ſtairs and large paſſages, The 
reſt of the Ballot is conformable to that of the Tribe; the Cenſors of 
the Houſe fitting at the fide Urns, and the youngeſt Magiſtrat of the 
Signory at the middle: the Urns being plac'd before the /Throne, and 
prepar'd according to the number of the Magiſtrats to be at that time 
choſen by the Rules already given to the Cenſors of the Tribes. But 
before the Benches of the Knights on either ſide ſtands one being 
ſhorter; and at the upper end of this fit the two Tribuns of the Horſe. 
At the upper end of the other, the two Tribuns of the Foot in their 
Arms; the reſt of the Benches being cover d by the Judges of the 
Land in their Robes. But theſe Magiſtrats have no Suffrage, nor the 
Tribuns, tho they derive. their preſence in the Senat from the Romans; 


nor the Judges, tho they derive theirs from the antient Senat of Oceans. 


Every Monday this Aſſembly fits of courſe; at other times, if there 
be occaſion, any Magiſtrat of the Houſe by giving order for the Bell, 
or by his Lictor or Enſignbearer, calls a Senat. And every Magiſtrat 


or Knight during his Seſſion has the Title, Place, and Honor of a 


Duke, Earl, Baron, or Knight, reſpectively. And every one that 
has born the ſame Magiſtracy by his third Seſſion, has his reſpective 
Place and Title during the term of his Life, which is all the — 


confer d by this Commonwealth, except upon the Maſter of the Ce- 


Conſtitution 
of the Senat. 


remonys, the Maſter of the Horſe, and the King of the Heralds, 


who are Knights by their places. And thus you have the face of the 
Senat, in which there is ſcarce any Feature that is not Roman or Vene- 
tian; nor do the Horns of the Creſcent extend themſelves much un- 
like thoſe of the Sanbedrim, on either hand of the Prince, and of the 
Father of that Senat. But upon Beauty, in which every Man has his 
phanſy, we will not otherwiſe philoſophize than to remember that 
there is ſomthing more than decency in the Robe of a judg, that would 
not be well ſpar'd from the Bench; and that the graveſt Magiſtrat, to 
whom you can commit the Sword of Juſtice, will find a quickneſs in 


the Spurs of Honor, which if they be not laid to Virtue, will lay 


themſelves to that which may rout a Commonwealtn. 
TO com from the Face of the Senat, to the Conſtitution and Uſe 
of the Parts: It is contain'd in the peculiar Orders. And the Orders 
which are peculiar to the Senat, are either of Election or Inſtruction. 
ELECTIONS in the Senat are of three ſorts, Annual, Biennial, 
and Extraordinary. | Cp a I 1 
ANNUAL Elections are perform'd by the Schedule call'd the 
Tropic : And the Tropic conſiſts of two parts; the one containing the 


Magiſtrates, and the other the Councils to be yearly elected. The 


Schedule or Tropic of the Magiſtrats is as follows in - 


15. Order. 
Tropic of the 
Magiſtrats. 


THE fifteenth ORDER, requiring, That upen every Monday next 
inſuing the laſt of March, the Knights of the Annual Galaxys takms 
their places in the Senat, be call'd the third Region of the ſame ; and that 
the Houſe having diſmiſt the firſt Region, and receiv'd the #bird, procede 
to election of the Magiſtrats contain d in the firſt part of the Tropic, by 
the inſuing Schedule : 1 The 


. 


The Lord Strategus, 

The Lord Orator, E 8 
The firſt Cenſor, {mw Magiftrats. 
The ſecond Cenſor, | 


The third Commiſſioner of Nx ob! 

; the Seal, | 2 f | | 8 * 7 . Og | 

The third Commiſſioner off 7741979! Magiſtrate, | 
the Treaſury, 3 


THE Annual Magiſtrats (provided that no one Man bears above one 
of thoſe Honors during the term of one Seſſion) may be elected out of any 
Region. But the Triennial Magiſtrats may not be elected out of any other 
than the third Region only, left the term of their Seſſion expire 1 that 
of their Honor ; and (it being nyt for a Man to bear Magiſtracy 
any longer than he is therto qualify'd by the Election of the People) cauſe 
4 Frattion in the Rotation of this Commonwealth, *. 
THE Strategus zs firſt Prefident of the Senat, and General of the Of the Stra. 
Army, if it be commanded to march; in which caſe there fhall be a ſe- tegu, 
cond Strategus elected to be firſt Prefident of the Senat, and General of 
the ſecond Army: and if this alſo be commanded to march, a third Stra- 
tegus ſhall be choſen; and jo on, as dong as the Commonwealth ſends forth 
WF, N | 5 | 
7 11 E Lord Orator is the ſecond and more peculiar Preſident of the Of the Ora 
Senat, to whom it appertains to keep the Houſe to Orders. 5 
THE Cenſors, wherof the finſt by confequence of his Election is Chan- Of the Cen- 
celler of the Univerſity of Clio, and the ſecond of that of Calliope, are * 
Prefidents of the Council for Religion and Magiſtrats, to whom it belongs 
to keep the Houſe to the order of the Ballot. They are alſo Inquiſitors into 
| the "ways and means of acquiring Magiſtracy; and have power to puniſh 
indirect procedings in the ſame, by removing a Knight or Magiſtrat out 
of the Houſe, under appeal to the Senat. 5 ; 
THE Commiſſioners of the Seal being three, aherof the third is annu- Of the Com- 
ally choſen out of the third Region, are Fudges in Chancery. A of 
THE Commiſſioners of the Treaſury being three, wherof the third is _ - "AY 
_ ennually choſen out of the third Region, are Fudges in the Exchequer ; miſſioners af 
and every Magiſtrat of this Schedule has right to propoſe to the Senat. the Treaſury. 
B UT the Strategus with the fix Commiſſioners, are the Signory of Of the sig - 
this Commonwealth, having right of Seſion and Suffrage in every Council nory. 
of the Senat, and Power either jointly dr ſeverally to propoſe in all or 
any of them. p / ths 


I HAVE little in this Order to obſerve or prove, but that the 


E Strategus is the ſame Honor both in name and thing that was born, 
| Wong others, by PH1LoPEMEN and ARaTvus in the Common- 


wealth of the Acheans ; the like having bin in uſe alſo with the /Etol:- 
ans, The Orator, call'd otherwiſe the Speaker, is with ſmall altera- 
ton the fame that had bin of former uſe in this Nation. Theſe two, 
if you will, may be compar'd to the Conſuls in Rome, or the Suffetes 
in Car thage ; for their Magiſtracy is ſcarce different. | 
THE Cenſors derive their power of removing a Senator from thoſe 
of Rome ; the Government of the Ballot, from thoſe of Yenice ; 
R 2 that 
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that of Animadverſion upon the Ambitus, or canvaſs for Magiſtr 
from both. _ ; | ANT Tot alc; ww 

T HE Signory, with the whole Right and Uſe of that Magiſtrac 
to be hereafter more fully explain'd, is almoſt purely Venetian. 55 
THE ſecond part of the Tropic is directed by 


16. Order. THE fixteenth ORDER, wherby the Conſtitution of the Councils 
Conflitutionf being four, that is to ſay, the Council of. State, the Council of War, the 
the Councils. Council of Religion, and the Council of Trade, is render d conformable in 
Of the Coun- Their Revolutions to that of the Senat. As, firſt, by the annual Elec. 
cil of State. Zion of fue Knights out of the third Region of the Senat, into the Cuun- 

cil of State, conſiſting of fifteen Knights, frve in every Region. Second. 
Of the Coun- Ly, By the annual Election of three Knights out of the third Region of the 
cil of War. Council of State, to be propos d by the Proveſts, and elected by that Coun. 
cil, into the Council of War, conſiſting of nine Knights, three in every 
Region, not excluded by this Election from remaining Members aljp of the 
Council of State. The four Tribuns of the People have right of Seffion 
Of the Coun- 4%d Suffrage in the Council of War. Thirdly, By the annual Elettion of 
eil of Reli- four Knights out of the third Region of the Senat into the Council of Reli 
gion. gion, confiſting of twelve Knights, four in every Region: Of this Coun. 
Of the Coun- cil the Cenſors are Preſidents. Fourthly, By the annual Election of fiur 
cil of Trade. Knights out of the third Region of the Senat into the Council of Trade, 
of the Pro- conſiſting of twelve Knights, four in every Region. And each Region, in 
vols. every one of theſe Councils thus conſtituted, ſhall weekly and interchangeably 

; elect one Provoſt, whoſe Magiſtracy ſball continue for one Week ; nor ſhall 

he be reelefted into the ſame, till every Knight of that Region in the ſame 

Of the Coun- Council has once born the ſame Magiftracy. And the Provoſts being one in 
cil of the Pro every Region, three in every Council, and twelve in all, befide their other 
Capacitys, ſhall aſſemble and be a Council, or rather an Academy apart, to 

| certain ends and purpoſes to be hereafter further explain d, with theſe of 

F the reſt of the Councils. | 


THIS Order is of no other uſe than the frame and turn of the 
Councils, and yet of no ſmall one: for in Motion conſiſts Life ; and 
the Motion of a Commonwealth will never be current, unleſs it be 
circular. Men that, like my Lord Epximonus, not induring the 
reſemblance of this kind of Government to Orbs and Spheres, fall on 
phyſicing and purging it, do no more than is neceſſary; for if it be 
not in Rotation both as to Perſons and Things, it will be very ſick. 
The People of Rome, as to Perſons, if they had not bin taken up by 
the Wheel of Magiſtracy, had overturn'd the Chariot of the Senat. 
And thoſe of Lacedemon, as to Things, had not bin ſo quiet when the 

Senat traſh'd their Buſineſs, by incroaching upon the Reſult, if by the 
Inſtitution of the Epbors they had not brought it about again. 80 
that if you allow not a Commonwealth her Rotation, in which con- 
ſiſts her Equality, you reduce her to a Party, and then it is neceſſary 
that you be Phyſicians indeed, or rather Farriers; for you will have 
ſtrong Patients, and ſuch as muſt be halter'd and caſt, or your ſelves 
may need Boneſetters. Wherfore the Councils of this Common- 
wealth, both in regard of their Elections, and, as will be ſhewn, of 
their Affairs, are uniform with the Senat in their Revolutions; not as 
Whirlpits to ſwallow, but to bite, and with the Scrues of their Ro- 
tation to hold and turn a Buſineſs (like the Vice of a Smith) 2 = 

3 and 
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land of the Workman. Without Engins of which nature it is 
| not poſſible for the Senat, much leſs for the People, to be perfect 
Artificers in a political Capacity. But I ſhall not hold you longer 


from 


* 


— — C Ax . . — 


THE ſeventeenth ORDER, directing biennial Elections, or the 15. Order 
Conſtitution of the Orb of Ambaſſadors in ordinary, conſſting of four Ne- Conſtitation of 
ſidences, the Revolution wherof is perform d in eight years, and preſerv'd re ra aye 
bro the Election of one Ambaſſador in two years by the Ballot of the Senat of Inbaſſa- 
to repair to the Court of France, and reſide there for the term of two d in edi. 

ear; and the term of two years being expir'd, to remove from thence to * 
ihe Court of Spain, there to continue for the ſpace of two years, and 
thence to remove to the State of Venice ; and after two years refidence in 
that City, fo conclude with bis refidence at Conſtantinople for a like term 
of time, and ſo to return. A Knight of the Senat, or a Deputy of the 
Prerogative, may not be elected Ambaſſador in Ordinary, becauſe a Knight 
or Deputy ſo choſen, muſt either lofe bis Seſſion, which would cauſe an un- 
 evenneſs in the motion of this Commonwealth, or accumulat Magiſtracy 
which agrees not with the equality of the ſame. Nor may any Man 
be elected into this Capacity, that is above five and thirty years of Age 
left the Commonwealth loſe the charge of his Education, by being depriv'd 
at his return of the Fruit of it, or elſe injoy it not long thro the defects of 
Nature, | | 


THIS Order is the Perſpective of the Commonwealth, wherby 
ſhe foreſees Danger, or the Trafhc ; wherby ſhe receives every two 
years the return of a Stateſmam inrich'd with eight years experience 
from the prime Marts of Negotiation in Europe. And ſo much for 
Elections in the Senat that are ordinary; ſuch as are extraordinary 
follow in 


THE eighteenth ORDER, appornting all Elections upon emergent rde 
occaſions, except that- of the Dias, to be Sa by the Arn or las Confitutio f 
kind of Election, _— a Council coms to be a fifth Order of Electors. : _ cog 
For Example, if there be occafion of an Ambaſſador Extraordinary, the ' by the Sen 
Proveſts of the Council of State, or any two of them ſhall propoſe to the . 
fame, till one Competitor be choſen by that Council: and the Council having 
choſen a Competitor, ſhall bring his name into the Senat, which in the uſual 
way ſhall chuſe four more Competitors to the ſame Magiſtracy ; po. 75 
them, with the Competitor of the Council, to the Ballot of the Houſe, by 
which be of the five that is choſen is ſaid to be elected by the Scrutiny of 
the Council of State. A Vice-Admiral, a Polemarch, or Field Offer 
ſhall be elected after the ſame manner, by the Scrutiny of the Council of 
War. A Judg or Serjeant at Law, by the Scrutiny of the Commiſſioners 
of the Seal. A Baron, or conſiderable Officer of the Exchequer, by the 
Scrutiny of the Commiſſioners of the J. A Ne Men in Magiſtracy, or 
out of it, are equally capable of Election by the Scrutiny ; but a Magiſtrat 
or Ofiicer elected by the Scrutiny to a military Imployment, if he be neither 
a Knight of the Senat, nor a Deputy of the Prerogative, ought to have 
bis Office confirm'd by the Prerogative, becauſe the Militia in a Common- 
wealth, where the People are Soverain, 1s not lawful to be touch'd in- 
juſſu Populi, 


THE 
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THE Romans were ſo curious, that tho their Conſuls were eleded 
in the * Centuriat Aſemblys, they might not touch the Militia, except 
they were confirm'd in the + Parochial Aſemblys: for a; Magiſtrat not 
receiving his Power from the People, takes it from them; and to take 
away their Power, is to take away their Liberty. As to the Election 
by the Scrutiny, it is eaſily perceivd to be Venetian, there bein 
no ſuch way to take in the Knowlege, which in all reaſon muſt be bet 
in every Council of ſuch men as are moſt fit for their turns, and yet to 

keep them from the biaſs of particular Affection or Intereſt under that 
pretence: For the cauſe why the Great Council in Venice ſcarce ever 
elects any other than the Name that is brought in by the Scrutiny, is 
very probable to be, that they may... This Election is the laſt of thoſe 
appertaining to the Senat. The Councils being choſen by the Orders 
already ſhewn, it remains that -we com to thoſe wherby they are 
inſtructed : and the Orders of Inſtruction to the Councils are two, the 
firſt for the Matter wherupon they are bY and the ſecond for 
the Manner of their proceding. The Matter of the Councils is di- 
ſtributed to them by 0 bak 1 oy. No bt 


„„ Order, THE nineteenth ORDER, diftributing to every Council fuch Bu. 
Inftruttions finefſes as are properly to belong to their CRONE wherof ſom they ſhall 
| al 


for the Com- receive and determin ; and others they ſhall receive, prepare, and introduce 


cils as to their. : 
Matter, into the Houſe: As, firſt, 


For the Con. THE Council of State is to receive all Addreſſes, Intelligences, and 
cil of State. Letters of Negotiation ; to give audience to Ambaſſadors ſent to, and to 
draw up Inſtructions for fuch as foal be ſent by, this Commonwealth ; 10 

receive Prepoſitions from, and hold Intelligence with the Provincial Coun- 

cils; to confider upon all Laws to be enacted, amended, or repeal d; and up- 

on all Levys of Men or Mony, War or Peace, Leagues or Aſſociations to 

he made by this Commonwealth, ſo far forth as is conducible to the orderly 
preparation of the ſame to be introduc'd by them into the Senat. Provid- 

For the Coun- e that all ſuch Affairs, as otherwiſe appertaining to the Council of State 
cil of War. are, for the good of the Commonwealth, to be carry'd with greater ſecrecy, 
be manag'd by the Council of War, with Power to recetve ang ſend forth 

Agents, Spys, Euiſſarys, Intelligencers, Frigots ; and to manage Affairs 

of that nature, if it be ws without communication to the Senat, 

till ſuch time as it may be bad without detriment to the Buſineſs. But 

they ſhall have no Power to ingage the Commonwealth in a War, without the 

conſent of the Senat and the People. It appertains alſo to this Council to take 

charge of the Fleet as Admiral; and of all Storehouſes, Armorys, Arſenals, 

and Magazins appertaining to this Commonwealth. They ſball keep a di- 

' ligent Record of the military Expeditions from time to time reported by 

hum that was Strategus or General, or one of the Polemarchs in that Acli- 

on; or at leaſt ſ far as the Experience of ſuch Commanders may tend t0 

he improvement of the military Diſciplin, which they ſhall digeſt and in- 

troduce into the Senat : and if the Senat ſhall therufen frame any Artt- 

cle, they ſhall ſee that it be obſerv'd in the Muſters or Education of the 

| Pauth. And wheras the Council of War is the Sentinel or Scout of this Com- 
menoealth, if any Perſon or Perſons ſhall go about to introduce Debate into 

any popular Aſſembly of the ſame, or otherwiſe to alter the preſent Govern- 
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ment, or firike at the root of it, they ſhall apprehend, or cauſe to be ap- 
rehended, ſcix d, imprifon'd; and examin, arraign, acquit, or condemn, 
and cauſe to be executed any. fuch Perſon or Perſons, by thetr proper Power 
and Authority, and without appeal. 101. F 
THE Council of Religion, as the Arbiter F this Commonwealth in For theCoun 
caſes of Conſcience more peculiarly appertaming to Religion, | Chriſtian Cn — 
Charity, and a pious Life, ſhall have the care of the National Religion, 
and the protection of the Liberty of Conſcience, with the CogN1Zance of all 
Cauſes relating to either of them. And firſt as to the National Religion; 
They ſhall cauſe all Places or Preferments of the beſt Revenue in either of 
_ theUniverſitys to be confer d upon no other than ſuch of the moſt learn d 
and pious Men, as have dedicated themfebves to the fludy of Theology. 
They ſpall alſ take a 1 care that by fuch Augmentations as be or ſhall 
hereafter be appointed by the Senat, every Benefice in this Nation be im- 
fro d at leaſt to the value of one hundred pounds a year. And to the 
end that there be no intereſt at all, wherby the Divines or Teachers of the 
National Religion may be corrupted, or corrupt Religion, they ſhall be ca- 
fable of no other kind of Imployment or Preferment in this Commonwealth. 
And wheras a Directory for the Adminiſtration of the National Religion 
75 to be prepar d by this Council, they ſhall in this and other Debates of this 
nature procede in manner following : A Queſtion ariſing in matter of Reli- 
gion ſhall be put and ſtated by the Council in writing ; which Writing the 
Cenſors ſhall ſend by their Beadles (being Proctors choſen to attend them) 
each to the Univerſity wherof” be is Chancellor; and the Vice-Chancellor of 
the ſame receiving the Writing, ſhall call a Convocation of all the Divines 
of that Univerſity, being above forty years of Age. And the Univerfitys 
upon a point ſo propos d, ſhall have no manner of Intelligence or Correſpon- 
\ dence one with another, till their Debates be ended, and they have made 
 returnof their Anſwers to the Council of Religion by two or three of their 
own Members, that may clear their ſenſe, if any doubt ſhould ariſe, to the 
Council; which don, they ſhall return, and the Council having receiv d 
fuch information, ſhall procede according to their own Fudgments, in the 
preparation of the whole matter for the Senate : That jo the Intereſt of the 
Learned being remov'd, there may be a right application of Reaſon to 
Scripture, which is the Foundation of the National Religion, » 
SECONDLY, This Council, as to the protection of the Liberty of 
Conſcience, ſhall ſuffer no coercive Power in the matter of Religion to be 
exercts'd in this Nation: The Teachers of the National Religion being 
no other than ſuch as voluntarily undertake that calling; and their Auditors 
or Hearers, no other than are alſo voluntary. Nor ſhall any gather d Con- 
gregation be molefied or interrupted in their way of Worſhip (being nei- 
ther Jewiſh nor Idolatrous) but vigilantly and vigorouſly protected and de- 
ended in the Injoyment, Practice, and Profeſjion of the ſame. And if there 
be Officers or Auditors appointed by any ſuch Congregation for the intro- 
duftion of Cauſes into the Council of Religion, all fuch Cauſes jo introduc'd 
hall be receiv'd, heard, and determin'd by the ſame, with recourſe had, 
if need be, to the Senat. CTY | 
THIRDLY. Every Petition oy to the Senat, except that of a 
Tribe, ſhall be recetv'd, examin'd, and debated by this Council; and fuch 
only as they, upon fuch examination and debate had, ſhall think fit, may 
be introduc d into the Senat. 


, THE Council of Trade being the Vena Porta of this Nation, ſhall por theCoun- 
ereafter receive Inſtructions more at large. For the preſent, their Ex- eil of Trade. 
_ perrence 


I 
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3 erience attaining to à right underſtanding of thoſe Trades and Myſter 
* feed the V. 14 of this Commonwealth, and a true diſtinctian 3 
from thoſe that ſuck or exhauſt the ſame, they ſhall acquaint the Senat with 
the Conveniences and Inconveniences, to the end that Incouragement may 
be apply d to the one, and Remedy to the other. 
For the Aa» THE Academy of the Provoſts, being the Afability of the Common. 
demy of the qyealth, ſhall aſſemble every day towards the Evening in a fair Room, hay. 
as ing certain withdrawing Rooms therto belonging. And all forts of Com... 
pany that will repair thither for Converſation or Diſcourſe, ſo it be upon 
matters of Government, News, or Intelligence, or to propoſe any thing 10 
the Councils, ſhall be freely and affably receiv d in the outer Chamber, and 
heard in the way of civil Converſation, which is to be manag d without a 
other Av or Ceremony than is therts uſually appertaining; to the endthat 
every Man may be free, and that what is propos d by one, may be argu dor 
difcours'd by the reſt, except the matter be of ſecrecy ; in which caſe the Pro. 
vos, or ſom of them, ſhall fake fuch as deſire Audience into one of the 
withdrawing Rooms. And the Provoſts are to give their minds, that this 
Academy be ſo govern'd, adorn'd, and preſerv'd, as may be moſt attractive 
to Men of Parts and good Aﬀettions to the Commonwealth, for the excel. 
tency of the Converſation. e | 
FURTHERMORE, If any Man, not being able or willing to com 
in perſon, has any advice to give which he judges may be for the good of the 
Commonwealth, he may write his mind to the Academy of the Provoſts, ina 
Letter fign'd or not fign'd ; which Letter ſhall be left with the Door heejer 
of the Academy. Nor ſhall any Perſon delivering ſuch a Letter be feiz'd, 
moleſted, or detain d, tho it ſhould prove to be a Libel. But the Letters 
fo deliver d ſhall be preſented to the Provofts.; and in caſe they be fo many 
its that they cannot well be perus d by the Provoſts themſelves, they ſhall diftri- 

— bBute them as they pleaſe to be read by the Gentlemen of the Academy, who 
44 finding any thing in them material, will find matter of Diſcourſe + Or if 
wh they happen upon a 19% that requires privacy, return it with a Note upon 
it to a Provoſt. And the Provoſts by the Secretarys attending ſhall cauſe 

fuch Notes out of Diſcourſes or Letters to be taken as they pleaſe, to the 
end that they may propoſe, as occaſion ſerves, what any two of them ſhall 
think fit out of their Notes ſo taken ts their reſpective Councils: to the end 

115 5 that not anly the Ear of the Commonwealth be open to all, but that Men of 

. fuch Education being in her ey, ſhe may upon emergent Elections or Occu- 

Li! | ions be always provided of her choice of fit Perjons. | 

111.48 For the Al. EV ERV Council being adorn'd with a State for the Signory, ſhall be 
1.138 | m— A attended by two Secretarys, two Door keepers, and two Meſſengers in ordi- 

01 nary, and have power to command more upon Emergencys, as occaſſon re- 

quires. And the Academy ſball be attended with v Secretarys, tus 

Meſſengers, and two Doorkeepers z this with the other Councils being pri- 

vided with their farther Conveniences at the charge of the State. 

For the Dic- BUT wheras it is incident to Commonwealths, upon Emergencys re- 

tator. quiring extraordinary ſpeed or ſecrecy, either thro their natural delays 

or unnatural haſt, to incur equal danger, while holding to the flow pace if 
their Orders, they com not in time to defend themſelves from ſom ſudden 
blno ; or breaking them for the greater fpeed, they but haſt to their own de- 
Aruction: If the Senat ſhall at any time make Elefion of nine Knights 
extraordinary, ts be added to the Council of War, as a Junta for the ter 
ef three Months, the Council of War, with the Junta fo added, is f 
the term of the ſame Difator of Oceana, having power to levy m_ _ 
| M, 


1 


| 


OCEAN 


FS % Mar and Peace, as alſo to enact Laws, which ſhall be good 
2 deg one year ( if they be not ſooner repeal d by the Senat and the 
4 9% e) and for no longer t1me, except they be confirm'd by the Senat and 
2 25 ple. And the whole Adminiſtration of the Commonwealth for the 
| ig of the ſaid three Months ſhall be in the Dictator; provided, that the 
Diftator ſhall have no Power to do any thing that tends not to his proper 
»nd and inſtitution, but all to the preſervation of the Commonwealth as it 
is eſtabliſhd, and for the ſudden reſtitution of the ſame to the natural 
Chinnel and common courſe of Government. And all Acts, Orders, De- 


res, or Laws of the Council of War with the Juncta, being thus created, 
Ve. | ) + 4 | 
. DICTATOR OCEAN &. 


T H1S Order of Inſtructions to the Councils being (as in a mat- 
tor of that nature is requiſit) very large, I have us'd my beſt ſkill to 
ibbreviat it in ſuch manner as might ſhew no more of it than is ne- 
ceſſary to the underſtanding of the whole; tho as to the parts, or fur- 
ther dutys of the Councils, I have omitted many things of ſingular 
uſe in a Commonwealth. But it was diſcours'd at the Council by 
the ARCHON in this manner. 1 


My Lords, the Legiſlators . 


0 OUR Councils, except the Dictator only, are proper and 
0 native Springs and Sources, you fee, which (hanging a few 
« ſticks and ſtraws, that, as leſs conſiderable, would otherwiſe be 
© more troubleſom, upon the banks of their peculiar Channels) de- 
« rive the full ſtream of buſineſs into the Senat, ſo pure, and fo far 
from the poſſibility of being troubl'd or ſtain'd (as will undenia- 
_ © bly appear by the Courſe contain'd in the inſuing Order) with 


any kind of privat Intereſt or Partiality, that it ſhall never be poſſi- 


ble for any Aſſembly hearkning to the advice or information of this 
or that worthy Member (either inſtructed upon his Pillow, or 
* while he was making himſelf ready, or by the Petition or Ticket 
* which he receiv'd at the door) to have half the Security in his 
Faith, or advantage by his Wiſdom ; ſuch a Senat or Council being, 


* thro the incertainty of the Winds, like a wave of the Sea. Nor 


* ſhall it otherwiſe mend the matter by flowing up into dry ditches, 
or referring buſineſſes to be better examin'd by Committees, than to 
go further about with it to leſs purpoſe; if it dos not ebb back again 
* with the more mud in it. For in a caſe refer'd to an occaſional 
Committee, of which any Member that is deſirous may get himſelf 


nam'd, and to which no body will com, but either for the ſake of 
his Friend, or his own Intereſt ; it fares little better as to the Infor- 


mation of the Senat, than if it had bin refer'd to the Partys. Wher- 
fore the Athenians being diſtributed into four Tribes, out of which 
Aby equal numbers they annually choſe four hundred Men, calld 
* the Senat of the Bean (becauſe the Ballot at their Election was per- 
* form'd by the uſe of Beans) divided them by Fiftys into eight 
parts. And every Fifty in their turn, for one eighth part of the 
year, was a Council apart call'd the Prytans. The Prytans in 
: their diſtinct Council receiving all Comers, and giving ear to every 
Man that had any thing to propoſe concerning the Commonwealth, 


« had 
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c had power to debate and prepare all the buſineſſes that were to be 
&* introduc'd into the Senat. The Achæans had ten ſelected Magiſtrats 
te call'd the Demzurgs, conſtituting a Council apart call'd the Synarchy 
** which with the  Strategus prepar'd all the buſineſs that was intro! 
* duc'd into their Senat. But both the Senat of the Athenians,” and 
*© that of the Achæant, would have wonder d if a Man had told them 
that they were to receive all Comers and Diſcourſes, to the end that 
they might refer them afterwards, to the Prytans or the SYnarchy ; 
e much leſs to an occaſional Committee, expos'd to the catch that 
* catch may of the Partys intereſted. And yet Venice, in this, as in 
© moſt of her Orders, excels them all by the Conſtitution of her 
Councils, that of the College, and the other of the Dieci, or Coun. 
*« cilof Ten. The courſe of the College is exactly deſcrib'd in the 
<* inſuing Order: And for that of the Dieci, it ſo little differs from © 
«© whar it has beſtow'd upon our Dictator, that I need not make an 
« particular deſcription of it. But to Di&atorian Power in gelen 
t and the uſe of it, becauſe it muſt, needs be of difficult digeſtion to 
e ſuch as, puking till at antient Prudence, ſhew themſelves to be in 
e the Nurſery of Motherwit ; it is no leſs than neceſſary to fay'fom. 
thing. And, Firſt, in a Commonwealth that is not wrought up, 
ce or perfected, this Power will be of very frequent, if not continual 
ce uſe; wherfore it is aid more than once, upon defects of the Govern- 
e ment, in the Book of Judges, That in thoſe days there was no King in 
e Iſrael. Nor has the Tranſlator, tho for 10 Hog ſhould have 
* faid no Fudg, abus d you ſo much; ſeeing that the Dictator (and 
% ſuch was the Judg of Hfael) or the Dictatorian Power being in a 
« ſingle Perſon, fo little differs from Monarchy, which follow'd in 
that, that from the ſame cauſe there has bin no other effect in any 
« Commonwealth; as in Rome was manifeſt by SYLLA and Cxsas, 
« who to make themſelves Abſolute or Soverain, had no more to do 
< than to prolong their Magiſtracy ; for * the Dictatorian Power was 
« reputed Divine, and therfore irreſiſtible. Nevertheleſs, fo it is, 
« that without this Power, which is ſo dangerous, and ſubject to in- 
« troduce Monarchy, a Commonwealth cannot be fafe from falling 
« into the like diſſolution ; unleſs you have an Expedient in this caſe 
« of your own, and bound up by your Providence from recoiling. 
« Expedients in ſom caſes you muſt not only have, but be beholden 
« for them to ſuch whom you muſt truſt at a pinch, when you have 
ce not leiſure to ſtand with them for Security; which will be a thou- 
« ſand times more dangerous. And there can never be a Common- 
« wealth otherwiſe than by the Order in debate wrought up to that 
« perfection; but this neceſſity muſt ſomtimes happen in regard of 
« her natural ſlowneſs and openneſs, and the ſuddenneſs of Aſſaults 
ce that may be made upon her, as alſo the Secrecy which in ſom caſes 
te may be of abſolute neceſſity to her Affairs. Whence Macnia- 
« yxr concludes it poſitively, That a Commonwealth unprovided of 
« ſuch a Refuge, muſt fall to ruin: for her courſe is either broken 
by the blow in one of thoſe caſes, or by her ſelf, while it ſtartles 
« her out of her Orders. And indeed a Commonwealth is like 2 
« Greyhound, which having once coaſted, will never after run fai, 
* but grow ſlothful; and when it coms to make a common practice 
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ceding, as they follow in 


* 


ſhall take into their conſideration all matters of State, or of Government; 
and, having right to prope in any Council, may any one or more of thent 

e or they pleaſe in that Council to which it moſt pro- 
perly belongs. And, that the Councils may be held to their duty, the ſaid 
Mogiflrats are ſuperintendents and inſpectors of the ſame, with right to 


Propoſe what buſineſs 


: * 


[and for the ſafety of your Reſort in the like cafes: nor is it ſuffi- 
cient that your Reſort be ſafe, unleſs it be as ſecret and quick; for 


if it be flow or open, your former Inconveniences are not re- 


medy d. Now for our imitation in this part, there is nothing in 
experience like that of the Council of Ten in Venice; the benefit 
wherof would be too long to be ſhewn in the whole piece, and 


 therfore I ſhall take but a pattern out of JaNor rf. In the War, 
« ſays be, which the Venetians had with Florence in Caſentin, the 
Threntins finding a neceſſity in their affairs far from any other incli- 


nation in themſelves to aſk their Peace, ſent Ambaſſadors about it 
to Venice, where they were no ſooner heard, than the bargain was 
ſtuck up by the Council of Ten: and every body admiring (ſee- 


© ing this Commonwealth ſtood upon the higher ground) what 
© ſhould be the reaſon of ſuch haſt; the Council upon the return of 


the Ambaſſadors imparted Letters to the Senat, wherby it appear'd, 


© that the Turc had newly lanch'd a formidable Fleet againſt their 


State; which had it bin underſtood by the Fhlorentins, it was well 
enough known they would have made no Peace. Wherfore the 
ſervice of the Ten was highly applauded by the Senat, arid cele- 


brated by the Venetians. Wherby may appear, not only in part 
what uſe there is of Dictatorian Power in that Government, but 


that it is aſſum'd at the diſcretion of that Council; wheras in this 


of Oceana it is not otherwiſe intruſted than when the Senat, in the 


Election of nine Knights extraordinary, gives at once the Com- 


War, tho ſecurer before by the Tribuns of the People than that 
of Venice, which yet never incur'd Jealouſy: For if the younger 
Nobility have bin often girding at it, that happen'd not ſo much 
thro the apprehenſion of danger in it to the Commonwealth, as 
thro the aw of it upon themſelves. Wherfore the Graver have 
doubtleſly ſhewn their Prudence in the Law; wherby, the Ma- 
giſtracy of theſe Counſfillors being to laſt till their Succeſſors be 
created, the Council is eſtabliſſi c. | 


THE Inſtructions of the Councils for their matter being ſhewn, 
remains that I ſhew the Inſtructions for the manner of their pro- 


" 


THE twentieth ORDER, containing the Method of Debates to 20. Order. 


nſiruttions 
the Couns 
cils as to their 


be objerv'd by the Magiſtrats and the Councils ſucceſſively, in order to a — 
Decree of the Senat. | | 


THE Magiſtrats of the Signory, as Counfillors of this Contmotruealth, 


Propoſe to the Senat. | 
THE Cenſors have equal Power with theſe Magiſtrats, but in re- 


lation to the Council of Religion only. 
" ANY 


2 


1 
3 „ . | , s 
N \ | ; 
of taking nearer ways than its Orders, it is diſſolvd: fot. the being 
of a Commonwealth conſiſts in its Orders. Wherfore at this lift 
„ou will be expos' d to danger, if you have not provided before- 


Oo 


miſſion, and takes ſecurity in a balance, added to the Council of 


manner of 


Proceding. 
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are the more peculiar Propoſers of, the ſame Council; to the end that ther, 


Adera 


four -) ſhall be read in their Order, that is, according to the Order or Dig- 


OCEANA. 


ANY tuo of the three Provgſis in every Council may propoſe to, ang 
be not only an inſpection and ſuperintendency of buſineſs in gener 
that LOS Work * alſo LO to a prin ee eee 
ANY one or more of the Magiſtrats, or any two of the Provfts 
reſpectively having propos d, the Council ſhall debate the buſineſs ſo propos i 
to which they of 55 third Region that are willing ſhall ſpeak firſt in their 
order; they of the ſecond, next; and they of the firſt, laſt: and the oþi- 
nions oY thoſe that propos d or ſpoke, as they ſhall be thought the maſt con- 
le by the Council, ſhall be taken by the Secretary of the ſame in : 
writing, and each of them ſign d with the name of the Author, 
THE Opinions being thus prepar'd, any Magiſtrat of the Signory, the 
Cenſor, or any two of the Provoſts of that Council, upon this occafun 
may aſſemble the Senat. | ; 


1 * 


THE Senat being aſſembled, the Opinions (for example, if they be 


nity of the Magiſtrats or Counfillors by which they were fign'd. And being 
read, if any of the Council introducing them wall ſpeak, they, as beſt. ac- 
quainted with the buſineſs, ſhall have precedence ; and after them the Sea 
nators ſhall ſpeak according to their Regions, beginning by the third firſt, 
and fo continuing till every man that will has ſpoken : and when the Opi- 
nions have bin ſufficiently debated, they ſhall be put all together to the 
Ballot after this manner. "x 5 ; 
POUR Secretarys carrying each of them one of the Opinions in one 
hand, with a white Box in the other, and each following the other, accord. 
ing to the order of the Cs, ſhall preſent his Box, naming the Author 
of ti Opinion to every Senator; and one Secretary or Ballotin ith a green 
ox ſhall follow the four white ones ; and one Secretary or Ballotin with a 
red Box ſhall follow the green one : and every Senator 7 pr one Ball into 
fom one of theſe fix boxes. The Suffrage being gather d and open d before the 
Signory, if the red Box or Nonſincere had above half the Suffrages, the 
Opinions ſhall be all caſt out, for the major part of the Houſe is not clear 
in the bufineſs, I no one of the four Opinions had above half the Suf- 
frages in the Affirmative, that which had feweſt ſhall be caſt 6ut, and the 
other three ſhall be balloted again. If no one of the three had above half, that 
which had feweſt ſhall be caſt out, and the other tao ſhall ballet again, If nei- 
tber of the two had above half,that which had feweſt ſhall be caſt out, and the 
remaining Opinion ſhall be balloted again. And if the remaining Opinion has 
not above half, it ſhall alſo be caſtout. But the firſt of the Opinions that ar- 
rives at moſt above half in the Affirmative, is the Decree of the Senat. The 
Opinions being all of them caſt out by the Nonſincere, may be revie d, ifoc- 
caſion permits, by the Council, and brought in again. If they be caft out by the | 
Negative, the caſe being of advice only, the Houſe approves not, and there 1s 
an end of it : the caſe being neceſſary, and admitting delay, the Council 
zs to think again upon the buſineſs, and to bring in new Opinions; but the 
Caſe being neceſſary, and not admitting delay, the Senat immediatly eletting 
the Juncta, ſhall create the Dictator. * And let the Dictator, 48 the 
Roman ſaying 1s, take care that the Commonwealth receives no harm. 
THIS in caſe the Debate concludes not in a Decree. But if a Decret 
be paſt it is either in matter of State or Government according to Lau 
enacled already, and then it is good without going any further: or it is in 
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Et videat Dictator ne quid Reſpub. detrimenti capiat. | 
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| OCEAMN A. 133 
matter of Lan to be enacted, repeal d, or amended and then the Decree \ 
of the Senat, eſpecially if it be for a War, or for a Levy of Men or Mony, 
* invalid, without the reſult of the Commonwealth, which is in the Pre- 
rogative Tribe, or Repreſentative of the People. 3 | 
THE Senat having prepar'd a Decree to be proposd to the People, 
ſhall appoint their Propoſers; and no other wc propoſe for the Senat to the 
People but the ws of the Houſe : that is to jay, the three Com- 
miſſimers of the Seal, or any two of them; the three of the Treaſury, or 
any tte of them; or . RT 
- THE Senat having appointed their Propoſers, ſball require of the 
Tribuns a muſter of the People at a ſet time and place: and the Tribuns 
or any tie of them having muſter d the People accordingly, the Propoſers 
ſhall propoſe the Senſe or Decree of the Senat by clauſes to the Pecple. And 
that which is propos d by the Authority of the Senat, and refolv'd by the 
Command of the People, 1s the Law of Oceana. „ | 


' TO this Order, implicitly containing the ſum very near of the 
whole Civil part of the Commonwealth, my Lord Axcyon ſpoke = 
thus in Council. E I | * 


My Dear Lords; © : | | . 
60 HERE is a Saying, That a man muſt cut his Coat accord- 
ec ing to his Cloth. When I conſider what God has allow'd or 
« furniſh'd to our preſent work, I am amaz d. You would have a 
ee popular Government, he has weigh'd it to you in the preſent ba- 
« Jance, as J may ſay, to a dram; you have no more to do, but to fix 
« it, For the Superſtructures of ſuch a Government, they require a 
cc good Ariſtocracy : and you have, Or have had a N obility or Gentry 
ce the beſt ſtudy'd, and the beſt Writers, at leaſt next that of Tah, 
in the whole World; nor have they bin inferior, when ſo exercis d, 
in the leading of Armys. But the People are the main body of a 
Commonwealth; ſhew me from the Treaſurys of the Snow (as it 
is in Jog) to the burning Zone, a People whoſe ſhoulders ſo uni- 
* yerfally and ſo exactly fit the Corſlet. N evertheleſs it were conve- 
e nient to be well provided with Auxiliarys. There is Marpe/ia thro 
e her fruitfulneſs inexhauſtible of men, and men thro her barrenneſs 
* not only inur'd to hardſhip, but in your Arms. It may be faid, 
that Venice, excepting only that ſhe takes not in the People, is the 
moſt incomparable-Situation of a Commonwealth, You are Venice 
taking in your People and your Auxiliarys too. My Lords, the 
Children of 1/ael were makers of Brick, before they were builders 
of a Commonwealth : But our brick is made, our Morter temper'd, 
the Cedars of Lebanon are hew'd and ſquar d to our hands. Has 
this bin the work of man? or is it in man to withſtand this work? 
Shall be that contends with the Almighty, inſtruct him? He that re- 
proves God, let him anſwer it. For our parts, every thing is ſo laid, 
that when we com to have uſe of it, it is the next at hand; and un- 
leſs we can Conceive that God and Nature do any thing in vain, 
y there is no more for us to do but to diſpatch, The Piece, which we 
. have reach d to us in the foregoing Orders, is the Ariſtocracy. A. 
„ ens, as has bin ſhewn, was plainly loſt thro the want of a good 
i Ariſtocracy. But the ſufficiency of an Ariſtocracy gos demonſtra- 
bly upon the hand of the Nobility or Gentry : for that the Politics 
3 | *© Can 
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„THE Third, of the divers kinds of Senats. 
THE Fourth, of the Senat, according to the foregoing Orders, 


« NOBILITY of the firſt kind may be ſubdivided into two o- 


cc 


cc 


cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 


cc 


can be maſter d without ſtudy, or that the People can have leiſure a 

ſtudy, is a vain imagination; and what kind of Ariſtocracy De 
and Lawyers would make, let their incurable running upon their 
own narrow biaſs, and their perpetual invectives againſt * ACK. 

AVEL (tho in ſom places juſtly reprovable, yet the only Pol 
and incomparable Patron of the. People) ſerve for inſtruct 
will ſtand no more to the Judgment of Lawyers and Divine 


„ work, than to that of ſo many other Tradeſmen ; but if this Mo- 


cc 


a» 


Government that may contain the demonſtration, and affure the 
ſucceſs of them, but are expedient-mongers, givers of themſelves 
to help a lame dog over a ſtile ; elſe how coms it to paſs, that the 
fame of Cardinal RichliEU has bin like Thunder, wherof we 
hear the noiſe, but can make no demonſtration of the reaſon ? But 
to return, if neither the People, nor Divines, and Lawyers, can be 
the Ariſtocracy of a Nation, there remains only the Nobility; in 
which ſtile, to avoid farther repetition, I ſhall underſtand the 
Gentry alſo, as the French do by the word Noble e. | 

« NOW to treat of the Nobility in ſuch ſort as may be leſs obnoxi- 
ous to miſtake, it will be convenient, and anſwerable to the preſent 
occaſion, that I divide my Diſcourſe into four parts. 


« THE Firſt treating of Nobility, and the kinds of it. 
« THE Second, of their capacity of the Senat. 


« NOBILITY may be defin'd divers ways; for it is either an- 
tient Riches, or antient Virtue, or a Title confer'd by a Prince or 
a Commonwealth. 1 


thers, ſuch as hold an overbalance in Dominion or Property to the 
whole People, or ſuch as hold not an overbalance. In the former 
caſe, a Nobility (ſuch was the Gothic, of which ſufficient has bin 
ſpoken) is incompatible with popular Government; for to popular 
Government it is eſſential that Power ſhould be in the People, but 
the overbalance of a Nobility in Dominion draws the Power to 
themſelves, Wherfore in this ſenſe it is that MACHIAvEL 18 
to be underſtood, where he ſays, * That theſe are pernicious in 2 
Commonwealth; and of France, Spain, and Italy, that they are 


CH 


* Quelti tali ſono pernitioſi in ogni Republica, & in ogni Provincia. 


th 


Nations 
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« Nations + which for this cauſe are the corruption of the World: for 
« otherwiſe Nobility may according to his definition (which is, That 
« they are ſuch as live upon their own Revenues in plenty, without in- 
« gagement either te the tilling of their Lands, or other work for their 
« ;vclihood) hold an underbalance to the People; in which caſe they 
« are not only ſafe, but neceſſary to the natural mixture of a well- 
« order d Commonwealth, For how elſe can you have a Common- 
« wealth that is not altogether mechanic? or what compariſon is there 
« of ſuch Commonwealths as are, or com neareſt to mechanic, for exam- 
« ple, Athens, Switzerland, Holland, to Laced:mon, Rome, and Venice, 
« plum'd with their Ariſtocracys? Your Mechanics, till they have firſt 
« feather'd their nefts, like the Fowls of the Air, whoſe whole imploy- 
e ment is to ſeek their food, are fo buſy'd in their privat concernments, 

« that they have neither leifure to ſtudy the public, nor are fafely to be 
« truſted with it, ¶ becauſe a Man is not faithfully imbark'd in this 
« kind of ſhip, if he has no ſhare in the freight. But if his ſhare be 
« ſuch as gives him leifure by his privat advantage to refle& upon that 
« of the public, what other name. is there for this ſort of Men, being 
« @ leur aiſe, but (as MAcuiAver you fee calls them) Noz- 
« 11TY ? eſpecially when their Familys com to be ſuch as are 
« noted for their Services don to the Commonwealth, and fo take into 

« their antient Riches antient Virtue, which is the ſecond definition 
« of Nobility, but ſuch a one as is ſcarce poffible in nature without 
« the former. For as the Buggage, ſays VERULAMIUs, is fo an 
« Army, ſo are Riches to Virtue; they cannot be ſpar'd nor left behind, 
« tho they be impediments, ſuch as not only binder the march, but fomtimes 
« thro the care of them loſe or difturb the Victory. Of this latter ſort is 

_ « the Nobility of Oceana; the beſt of all others, becauſe they, having 
« no ſtamp whence to derive. their price, can have it no otherwiſe 
« than by their intrinſic value. The third definition of Nobility, 
«is a Title, Honor, or Diſtinction from the People, confer'd or al- 
« low'd by the Prince or the Commonwealth. And this may be two 
« ways, either without any ſtamp or privilege, as in Oceana ; or with 
te ſuch privileges as are inconſiderable, as in Athens after the battel of 
* Plateg, whence the Nobility had no right, as ſuch, but to religious 
Offices, or inſpection of the public Games, to which they were alſo 
* to be elected by the People: or with Privileges, and thoſe conſide- 
* rable ones, as the Nobility in Athens before the battel of Plater, 
* and the Patricians in Rome, each of which had right, or claim'd it, 
* to the Senat and all the Magiſtracys ; wherin for ſom time they 
only by their ſtamp were current. | 
*BUT to begin higher, and to ſpeak more at large of Nobility 
in their ſeveral capacitys of the Senat. The Phylarchs or Princes of 
the Tribes of del were the moſt renown'd, or, as the Latin, the Numb. 1 16. 
* moſt noble of the Congregation, wherof by hereditary right they | 
* had the leading and judging. The Patriarchs, or Princes of F amilys, yer. 18. 
according as they declar'd their Pedigrees, had the like right as to their 
© Familys; but neither in theſe nor the former, was there any hereditary 
* right to the Sanbedrim: tho there be little queſtion but the wiſe men, 
and underſtanding, and known among their Tribes, which the Peo- 
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« ple took or elected into thoſe or other Magiſtracys, and whom 
“Moss made Rulers over them, muſt have bin of theſe ; ſeeino 


© they could not chuſe but be the moſt known among the Tribes, ang 


« were likelieſt by the advantages of Education to be the moſt wiſe 
« and underſtanding. a 

* SOLON having found the Athenians neither locally nor genealo. 
e gically, but by their different ways of Life, divided into four Tribes, 


* that is, into the Soldiery, the Tradeſmen, the Huſbandmen, ang 


the Goatherds, inſtituted a new diſtribution of them, according to 


the cenſe or valuation of their Eſtates, into four Claſſes: the fir 
« ſecond, and third, conſiſting of ſuch as were Proprietors in Land. 
* diſtinguiſh'd by the rate of their Freeholds, with that ſtamp upon 
e them, which making them capable of adding Honor to their 
© Riches, that is to ſay, of the Senat and all the Magiſtracys, exclud. 
e ed the fourth, being the Body of the People, and far greater in num. 
© ber than the former three, from all other right, as to thoſe Capaci- 
« tys, except the election of theſe, who by this means became a here- 
« ditary Ariſtocracy or Senatorian Order of Nobility, This was that 
e courſe which came afterwards to be the deſtruction of Rome, and 
« had now ruin'd Athens. The Nobility, according to the inevitable 
Nature of ſuch a one, having laid the Plot how to deveſt the Peo- 
te ple of the Reſult, and fo to draw the whole Power of the Com- 
© monwealth to themſelves ; which in all likelihood they had don, if 
ce the People, coming by mere chance to be victorious in the Battel of 
*« Platee, and famous for defending Greece againſt the Perfans, had 


not return'd with ſuch Courage as irreſiſtibly broke the Claſſes, to 


* which of old they had born a white Tooth, brought the Nobility 
eto equal Terms, and the Senat with the Magiſtracys to be common 
eto both; the Magiſtracys by Suffrage, and the Senat (which was the 


* miſchief of it, as I ſhall ſhew anon in that Conſtitution) by Lot only. 


«THE Lacedemonians were in the manner, and for the ſame cauſe 
c with the Venetians at this day, no other than a Nobility, even ac- 
e cording to the definition given of Nobility by MACHIAVEL ; 
for they neither exercis'd any Trade, nor labor'd their Lands or 
“Lots, which was don by their Helats: wherfore fom Nobility may 
ce be far from pernicious in a Commonwealth by MAacniaveLis 
« own Teſtimony, who is an admirer of this, tho the Servants ther- 
« of were more in number than the Citizens. To theſe Servants 1 
ce hold the anſwer of LycurcGus, when he bad him who aſk'd why 


c he did not admit the People to the Government of his Common- 


« wealth, to go home and admit his Servants to the Government of 


his Family, to relate: for neither were the Lacedemonians Servants, 


ce nor farther capable of the Government, unleſs, wheras the Congre- 
« gation had the Reſult, he ſhould have given them the Debate allo ; 
« every one of theſe that attain'd to ſixty years of Age, and the major 
Vote of the Congregation, being equally capable of the Senat. 

« THE Nobility of Rome, and their capacity of the Senat, I have 
« already deſcrib'd by that of Athens before the battel of Plateæ; {a 
eving only that the Athenian was never eligible into the Senat with- 
« out the ſuffrage of the People, till the introduction of the Lot, but 
« the Roman Nobility ever: for the Patricians were elected into the 
« Senat by the Kings, by the Conſuls, or the Cenſors; or if a Plc 


* beian happen'd to be conſcrib'd, he and his Poſterity became = 
& cians. 


OCEAN A. 
„ cians. Nor, tho the People had many diſputes with the Nobili- 
« ty, did this ever com in controverſy, which, it there had bin no- 
ec thing elſe, might in my judgment have bin enough to overturn that 
« Commonwealth. 1 | : 
« THE Venetian Nobility, but that they are richer, and not mi- 


« licary, reſemble at all other points the Lacedemonian, as I have al- 


« ready ſhewn. Theſe MAacn1aver excepts from his rule, by 
« ſaying, that their Eſtates are rather perſonal than real, or of any 
great revenue in Land; which coms to our account, and ſhews, that 
en Nobility or party of the Nobility, not overbalancing in Domini- 
« on, is not dangerous, but of neceſſary uſe in every Commonwealth, 


« provided it be rightly order'd : for if it be ſo order'd as was that 


« of Rome, tho they do not overbalance in the beginning, as they 
« did not there; it will not be long e'er they do, as is clear both in 
« re2fon and experience towards the latter end. That the Nobility 
« only be capable of the Senat, 18 there only not dangerous, where 
« there be no other Citizens, as in this Government and that of La- 
& Cedemon. 


« THE Nobility of Holland and Switzerland, tho but few, have 


« Privileges not only diſtin from the People, but fo great, that in ſom 
« Soveraintys they have a negative voice; an example which I am fat 


« from commending, being ſuch as (if thoſe Governments were not 
« cantoniz'd, divided, and ſubdivided into many petty Soveraintys 
« that balance one another, and in which the Nobility, except they 


« had a Prince at the head of them, can never join to make work) 


« would be the moſt dangerous that ever was but the Gothic, of whic 
« it favors. For in antient Commonwealths you ſhall never find a 
« Nobility to have had a negative but by the Poll, which, the People 
© being far more in number, came to nothing; whetas theſe have it, 
be they never ſo few, by their ſtamp or order. | EA 
URS of Oceana have nothing elſe but their education and their 
© lcifure for the public, furniſh'd by their Eaſe and competent Riches; 
© and their intrinſic value, which, according as it coms to hold weight 


in the judgment or ſuffrage of the People, is their only way to honor 


and preferment. Wherfore I would have your Lordſhips to look 
upon your Children as ſuch, who if they com to ſhake off ſom part 
© of their baggage, ſhall make the more quick and glorious march: 
© for it was nothing elſe but the baggage ſordidly plunder'd by the 
* Nobility of Rome, that loſt the victory of the whole World in the 
* midit of her Triumph. 5 8 
* HAVING follow'd the Nobility thus cloſe, they bring us, ac- 
- cording to their natural courſe and divers kinds; to the divers Con- 
* ſtitutions of the Senat. . 3 
THAT of Yael (as was ſhew'd by my Right Noble Lord 
"PHOSPHORUS DE AuGE, in the opening of the Commonwealth 
conſiſted of ſeventy Elders, elected at firſt by the People. But 
, wheras they were for life, they ever after (tho without any divine 
precept tor it) ſubſtituted their Succeſſors by Ordination, which Ce- 


: remony was moſt uſually perform'd by impoſition of hands; and 


- by this means a Commonwealth of as popular inſtitution as can be 
- found, became, as it is accounted by JosEPRHUs, Ariſtocratical. 
"SIT this Ordination derives that which was introduc'd by the A- 
poſtles into the Chriſtian Church; for which cauſe I think it is, that 
, ce the 
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ee the Preſbyterians would have the Government of the Church to be 
« Ariſtocratical : Tho the Apoſtles, to the end, as I conceive, that 
e they might give no occaſion to ſuch a miſtake, but ſhew that the; 
intended the Government of the Church to be popular, ordain d l. 

ders, as has bin ſhewn, by the holding up of hands (or free Suffrage of 

« the People) in every Congregation or Eccleſia: for that is the word in 
c the Original, being borrow'd from the civil Congregations of the 
« People in Athens and Lacedemon, which were ſo call'd; and the 
« word for holding up of hands in the Text, is alſo the very fame. 
© which ſignify'd the Suffrage of the People in Athens, Nogernürang; | 
« for the Suffrage of the Athenians was given per Chirotontan, fays 
«© EMMIUS. | £54 Vn . 

« THE Council of the Bean (as was ſhewn by my Lord Na. 
« YARCHUS DE PARALO in his full Diſcourſe) being the. ptopo- 
« ſing Senat of Athens (for that of the Areopagits was a Judicator 
e conſiſted of four, ſom ſay five hundred Senators, elected annually, 
te all at once, and by a mere lot without ſuffrage. Wherfore tho the 
<« Senat, to correct the temerity of the Lot, had power to caſt out 
ce ſuch as they ſhould judg unworthy of that honor; this related to 
© manners only, and was not ſufficient to repair the Commonwealth, 
e which by ſuch means became impotent: and foraſmuch as her Senat 
tc conſiſted not of the natural Ariſtocracy, which in a Commonwealth 
< is the only ſpur and rein of the People, it was caſt headlong by the 
ce raſhneſs of her Demagogs or Grandees into ruin; while her Senat, 
© like the Roman Tribuns ( who almoſt always, inſtead of governing, 
<« were rather govern'd by the multitude) propos'd not to the Reſult 
* only, but to the Debate alſo of the People, who were therfore calld 
to the Pulpits, where ſom vomited, and others drank poiſon. 

« THE Senat of Lacedemon, moſt truly diſcover'd by my Lord 
© LACO DE SCYTALE, conſiſted but of 30 for life, wherof the 
ce two Kings having but ſingle Votes, were hereditary, the reſt eled- 
ce ed by the free Suffrage of the People, but out of ſuch as were ſixty 
« years of age. Theſe had the whole debate of the Commonwealth 
te in themſelves, and propos d to the Reſult only of the People. And 
ce now the riddle which I have heretofore found troubleſom to unfold, 
ce js out; that is to ſay, why Athens and Lacedemon, conſitting each of 
ce the Senat and the People, the one ſhould be held a Democracy, and 
the other an Ariſtocracy, or laudable Oligarchy, as it is term'd by 
ISC RATES; for that word is not, wherever you meet it, to be 
branded, ſceing it is us'd alſo by ARISTOTLE, PLUTARCH, and 

| © others, ſomtimes in a good ſenſe. The main difference was, that 
ee the People in this had the Reſult only, and in that the Debate 
and Reſult too. But for my part, where the People have the elec- 
tion of the Senat, not bound to a diſtinct order, and the Reſult, which | 
is the Soverain Power, I hold them to have that ſhare in the Govern- 
ment (the Senat being not for life) wherof, with the fafety of the 
© Commonwealth, they are capable in nature; and ſuch a Govern- 
* ment, for that cauſe, to be Democracy: tho I do not deny, but in 
e Lacedemon, the paucity of the Senators conſider'd, it might be calld 
* Oligarchy, in compariſon of Athens; or, if we look on their conti 

* nuance for life, tho they had bin more, Ariſtocracy. 
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« THE Senat of Rome (whoſe Fame has bin heard to thunder in 
« the Eloquence of my Lord DoLABELLA DEnvo) conſiſting of 
« 200, Was, in regard of the number, leſs Oligarchical than that of 
« T,acedemon ; but more in regard of the Patrician, who, having a 
« hereditary Capacity of the ſame, were not elected to that Honor 
« by the People; but, being conſcrib'd by the Cenſors, injoy'd it for 
„life. Wherfore theſe, if they had their wills, would have reſolv'd 
« gg well as debated ; which ſet the * at ſuch variance with them, 
« xc diſſolv'd the Commonwealth: wheras if the People had injoy'd 
« the Reſult, that about the Agrarian, as well as all other ſtrife, muſt 
« of neceſſity have ceas d. | PALE, 1 

« THE Senats of Switzerland and Holland (as J have learnt of 
« my Lords ALPESTER and GLAvucus) being bound up (like the 


ee ſheaf of Arrows which the latter gives) by Leagues, ly like thoſe 


jn their Quivers : But Arrows, when they com to be drawn, fl 
« ſom this way, and ſom that; and I am contented that theſe con- 
. 6-2 BE. DOT. | = 

« THAT of Venice (by the faithful Teſtimony of my moſt ex- 
« cellent Lord LIN EUS DE STELLA) has oblig'd a World, ſuf- 
« ficiently puniſh'd by its own blindneſs and ingratitude, to repent 
« and be wiſer: for wheras a Commonwealth in which there is no 
« Senat, or where the Senat is corrupt, cannot ſtand; the Great 
« Council of Venice, like the Statue of Nilus, leans upon an Urn or 
« Waterpot, which pours forth the Senat in ſo pure and perpetual a 
« ſtream, as being inable to ſtagnat, is for ever incapable of -Cor- 
« ruption. The fuller Deſcription of this Senat is contain d in that 


« of Oceana; and that of Oceana in the foregoing Orders. To every one 
e of which, becauſe ſomthing has bin already faid, I ſhall not ſpeak 
© in particular. But in general, your Senat, and the other. Aſſembly, 


© or the Prerogative, as I ſhall ſhew in due place, are perpetual, not 
« as Lakes or Puddles, but as the Rivers of Eden; and are beds made, 
eas you have ſeen, to receive the whole People, by a due and faithful 
te yicifiitude, into their current. They are not, as in the late way, al- 
* ternat. Alternat Life in Government is the alternat * Death of it. 
* THIS was the Gothic work, wherby the former Government 
(which was not only a ſhip, but a guſt too) could never open her 
* ſails, but in danger to overſet her ſelf; neither could make any voy- 
* age, nor ly ſafe in her own harbor, The Wars of later ages, ſays 
* VERULAMIUsS, ſeem to be made in the dark, in reſpect of the 
* glory and honor which reflected on men from the Wars in antient 
* times. Their ſhipping of this ſort was for Voyages, ours dare not 
© lanch; nor lys it ſafe at home. Your Gothic Politicians ſeem to me 
© rather to have invented ſom new Ammunition or Gunpowder, in 
© their King and Parlament, than Government. For what is becom 
* of the Princes (a kind of People) in Germany? blown up. Where 
© are the Eſtates, or the Power of the People in France? blown up. 
© Where is that of the People in Arragon, and the reſt of the Spaniſh 
Kingdoms? blown up. On the other fide, where is the King of 
Spain s Power in Holland? blown up. Where is that of the Au- 
- ſirian Princes in Switzerland? blown up. This perpetual peeviſhneſs 
and jealouſy, under the alternat Empire of the Prince, and of the 
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OCEAN 4. 


« People, is obnoxious to every Spark. Nor ſhall any man ſhew a 
« reaſon that will be holding in prudence, why the People of 
« Oceana have blown up their King, but that their Kings did not 
« firſt blow up them. The reſt is diſcourſe for Ladys. Wherfore 
« your Parlaments are not henceforth to com out of the Bag of Ro. 
A LUS, b ut by your Galaxys, to be the perpetual food of the F ire of 


* VESTA. WINES 
« YOUR Galaxys, which divide the Houſe into fo many Regi- 
© ons, are three; one of which conſtituting the third Region is an. 
e nually choſen, but for the term of three years; which cauſes the 
e Houſe (having at once Bloſſoms, Fruit half ripe, and others drop- 
e ping off in full maturity) to reſemble an Orange: tree, ſuch as is at 
« the ſame time an Education or Spring, and a Harveſt too: for the 
e People have made a very ill choice in the Man, ho is not eaſily ca- 
e pable of the perfect knowlege in one year of the Senatorian Orders; 
© which Knowlege, allowing him for the firſt to have bin a Novice, 
« brings him the ſecond year to practice, and time enough, For at 
© this rate you muſt always have two hundted knowing Men in the 
« Government. And thus the Viciffitude of your Senators is not per- 
<« ceivable in the ſteadineſs and perpetuity of your Senat; which, like 
ce that of Venice, being always changing, is for ever the ſame. And 
ce tho other Politicians have not ſo, well imitated their Pattern, there is 
© nothing more obvious in Nature, ſeeing a Man who wears the fame 
c Fleſh but a ſhort' time, is nevertheleſs the ſame Man, and of the 
* ſime genius; and whence'is this but from the conſtancy of Nature, 
ce in holding a Man to her Orders? Wherfore keep alſo to your Or- 
« ders. But this is a mean Requeſt, your Orders will be worth little, if 
ce they do not hold you to them; herfore imbark. They are like a 
« Ship, if you be once aboard, you do not carry them, but they you; 
«and ſee how Venice ſtands to her tackling: you will no more for- 
« ſake them, than you will leap into the Sea. eh ek 
BUT they are very many, and difficult. O, my Lords, what 
* Seaman caſts away his Card, becauſe it has four and twenty Points 
* of the Compaſs? and yet thoſe are very near as many, and as dif- 
© ficult as the Orders in the whole circumference of your Common- 
ce wealth. Conſider, how have we bin toſt with every wind of Doc- 
<« trin, loſt, Hy the glib Tongues of your 8 and Grandees in 
* our own Havens? A company of Fidlers that have diſturb'd your 
© reſt for your Groat; two to one, three thouſand pounds a year to 
«another, has bin nothing. And for what? Is there one of them 
© that yet knows What a Commonwealth is? And are you yet afraid 
c of ſuch a Government in which theſe ſhall not dare to ſcrape, for 
« fear of the Statute? THEMISTO CIES could not fiddle, but could 
© make of a ſmall City a great Commonwealth: theſe have fiddel d, 
ce and for your Mony, till they have brought a great Commonwealth 
ce to a ſmall City. 5 5 WL: 3 
«TIT grieves me, while I confider how, and from what cauſes i- 
* maginary Difficultys with be aggravated, that the foregoing Orders 
« Are not capable of any greater clearneſs in diſcourſe or writing: 
<« But if a Man ſhould make a Book, deſcribing every trick or pal 
« fage, it would fare no otherwiſe with a game at Cards; and this 
no more, if a Man plays upon the ſquare. There is a great 415 


e rence, ſays VERULAMIUS, between à cunning Man and 4 155 


O CEA NVA. 


« Man (between a Demagog and a Legiſlator) not only in point of 


« honeſty, but in point of ability: As there be that can pack the Cards, 
« and yet cannot play well; fo there be ſom that are goad in Canvaſſes 
« and Factions, that are otherwiſe 1weak men. Allow me but theſe Or- 
« ders, and let them com with their Cards in their ſleeves, or pack 
« if they can. Again, ſays he, it is one thing to underſtand Perſons, 
&« ond another to underſtand Matters; for many are perfect in men's hu- 
« mors, that are not greatly capable of the real part of Buſineſs : which 
« j5 the conſtitution of one that has ſtudy'd Men more than Books. But 
« there is nothing more hurtful in a State, than that cunning men ſhould 
« paſs for voile. His words are an Oracle. As Dionys1us, when 
« he could no longer exerciſe his Tyranny among men, turn'd School- 
« maſter, that he might exerciſe it among Boys. Allow me but theſe 
« Orders, and your Grandees ſo well ſkill'd in the Baits and Palats of 
« Men, ſhall turn Ratcatchers, | | PT 

„AN D wheras Councils (as is diſcretely obſerv'd by the ſame 
« Author in his time) are at this day, in moſt places, but familiar meet- 
% (ſomwhat like the Academy of our Provoſts) where matters. 
« gre rather tal d on than debated, and run too ſwift to order an Act of 
* Council; give me my Orders, and ſee if I have not puzzel'd your 
« Demagogs. ' | 

« | is not ſo much my deſire to return upon hants, as theirs that 
« will not be ſatisfy d; wherfore if, notwithſtanding what was ſaid 
« of dividing and chuſing in our preliminary Diſcourſes, men will yet 
be returning to the Queſtion, Why the Senat muſt be a Council a- 
e part (tho even in Atheus, where it was of no other Conſtitution 
« than the popular Aſſembly, the diſtinction of it from the other was 


141 


« never held leſs than neceſſary) this: may be added to the former 


« Reaſons, that if the Ariſtocracy be not for the Debate, it is for no- 


thing; but if ĩt be for debate, it muſt have convenience for it: And 


te what convenience is there for debate in a croud, where there is no- 
« thing but joſtling, treading upon one another, and ſtirring of 
« Blood, than which in this caſe there is nothing more dangerous? 
„Truly, it was not ill ſaid of my Lord Epxtmonus, That Venice 
4 plays her game, as it were, at Billiards or Nineholes; and fo 
may your Lordſhips, unleſs your Ribs be ſo ſtrong, that you think 
* better of Footbal: for ſuch ſport is Debate in a popular Aſſembly, 
* as, notwithſtanding the diſtinction of the Senat, was the deſtruc- 
* tion of Athens. | 


HI Speech concluded the Debate which happen d at the Inſti- 
tution of the Senat. The next Aſſembly is that of the People or Pre- 


rogative Tribe. 


EF 


IHE face, or mien of the Prerogative Tribe for the Arms, the 127 Fac of 


Horſes, and the Diſciplin, but more eſpecially for the ſelect men, is 
that of a very noble Regiment, or rather of two; the one of Horſe, 
vided inte three Troops; (beſides that of the Provinces, which will 
be ſhewn hereafter) with their Captains, Cornets, and two Tribuns 


of the Horſe at the head of them; the other of Foot in three Com- 


panys (beſides that of the Provinces) with their Captains, Enſigns, 
and two Tribuns of the Foot at the head of them. The firſt Troop 
is call'd the Phænix; the ſecond the Pelican ; and the third the Swallow. 
The firſt Company the Cypreſs; the ſecond the Myrtle; and the _ 

| | a the 
, 


the Preroga- 
tive Tribe, 


4 


142 OCEAN A. 
the Spray. Of theſe again (not without a near reſemblance of the 
Roman diviſion of a Tribe) the Phenix and the Cypreſs conſtitute the 


firſt Claſs; the Pelican and the Myrtle the ſecond ; and the Swallyy 
with the Spray the third, renew'd every Spring by . 


21. Order. THE one and twentieth ORDER, directing, that upon every 
7 * Monday next inſuing the laſt of March, the Deputys of the annual Ga. 
Triemial Of: Iaxy arriving at the Pavilion in the Halo, and electing one Captain and 
yh. : n „ one Cornet of the Swallow ( triennial Officers) by and out of the Caual 

9 at the Horſe Urn, according to the Rules contain d in the Ballot of the 

Hundred; and one Captain with one Enfign of the Spray (triennial Offi 
cers) by and out of the Infantry at the Foot Urn; after the ſamy 
way of ballotting ; conſtitute and becom the third Claſſes of the Prenga- 


tive Tribe. 


SEVEN Deputys are annually return'd by evety Tribe; wherof 
three are Horſe, and four are Foot; and there be fifty Tribes: fo the 
Swallow muſt conſiſt of 150 Horſe, the Spray of 200 Foot. And the 
reſt of the Claſſes being two, each of them in number equal; the whole 

Prerogative (beſides the Provinces, that is, the Knights and Deputys 

of Marpefia and Panopea) muſt conſiſt of 1050 Deputys. And theſe 
Troops and Companys may as well be call'd Centurys as thoſe of the 
Romans; for the Romans related not, in ſo naming theirs, to the num. 
ber. And wheras they were diſtributed according to the valuation of 
their Eſtates, ſo are theſe ; which by virtue of the laſt Order, are now 
accommodated with their triennial Officers. But there be others ap- 
pertaining to this Tribe, whoſe Election, being of far greater impor- 
tance, is annual, as follows in 590 127% 1 


22. Order, THE twenty-ſecond ORDER ; wwherby the firſt Claſs having 
The Charge or elected their triennial Officers, and made Oath to the Old Tribuns, that 
p ner” fer they will neither introduce, cauſe, nor to their power ſuffer Debate to be 
frrats of the introduc'd into any popular Aſſembly of this Government, but to thur utmiſt 
Preregative. be aiding and aſſiſting to ſeize and deliver any Perſon or Perſons in that way 

offending, and ſtriking at the Root of this Commonwealth, to the Coun- 
cil of War; are to procede with the other two Claſſes of the Prerogatrve 
Tribe to election of the new Tribuns, being four annual Magiſtrats, uber 
tevo are to be elected out of the Cavalry at the Horſe Urn, and two out of 
the Infantry at the Foot Urn, according to the common Ballot of the Tribes, 

And they may be promiſcuouſly choſen out of any Claſſis, provided that the 
ſame Perſon ſhall not be capable of bearing the Tribunitian Honor twice in 
| the term of one Galaxy. The Tribuns thus choſen ſhall receive the Tribe 

(in reference to the Power of muſtering and diſciplining the ſame) as (on- 

manders in chief; and for the reſt as Magiſirats, whoſe proper Funttun 
zs preſcrib d by the next Order. The Tribuns may give leave to any num- 
ber of the Prerogative, not exceeding one hundred at a time, to be atjent, 
fo they be not Magiſtrats, nor Officers, and return within three months. 

If a Magiſtrat or Officer has a neceſſary occaſion, he may alſo be alhent 
for the ſpace of one month ; provided, that there be not above three Cornets 

or Enfigns, two Captains, or ene Tribun ſo abſent at one time. = 


TO this the ARCHON ſpoke at the Inſtitution after this manner. 
My 


My Lords z 12 1 . 
e T T is affirm'd by Cicero in his Oration for FL Accus, that 
« | the Commonwealths of Greece were all ſhaken or ruin'd b 


« the intemperance of their Comzztca, or Aſſemblys of the People. 


« The truth is, if good heed in this point be not taken, a Common- 
« wealth will have bad legs. But all the world knows he ſhould have 
« excepted Lacedemon, where the People, as has bin ſhewn by the 
« Oracle, had no power at all of Debate, nor (till after Lysan- 
« pxR, whoſe Avarice open'd a gulf, that was not long cer it ſwal- 


« Jow'd up his Country) came it ever to be exercisd by them. 


« Whence that Commonwealth ftood longeſt and firmeſt of any 
« other, but this, in our days, of Fence : which having underlaid 
« her ſelf with the like Inſtitution, ows a great, if not the greateſt 
« part of her ſteddineſs to the fame principle; the great Council, 
« which is with her the People, by the Authority of my Lord 
« EPIMox Us, never ſpeaking a word. Nor ſhall any Common- 
« wealth, where the People in their political capacity is talkative, ever 
« ſee half the days of one of theſe : But being carry'd away by vain- 
« oforious Men (that, as OvERBURY fays, piſs more than they 
drink) ſwim down the ſtream ; as did Athens, the moſt prating of 
« theſe Dames, when that ſame ranting fellow ALcIBIADxs fell 
« a demagoging for the Sicilian War. But wheras Debate by the 
«= authority and experience of Lacedemen and Venice, is not to be com- 


« mitted to the People in a well-order'd Government, it may be faid; 


That the Order ſpecify'd is but a ſlight bar in a matter of like dan- 
ger; for ſo much as an Oath, if there be no recourſe upon the 
« hreach of it, is a weak ty for ſuch hands as have the Sword in 
them: wherfore what ſhould hinder the People of Oceana, if they 
happen not to regard an Oath, from aſſuming Debate, and making 
« themſelves as much an Anarchy as thoſe of Athens? To which I 
«* anſwer, Take the common fort in a privat capacity, and, except 
e they be injur'd, you ſhall find them to have a baſhfulneſs in the 
© preſence of the better ſort, or wiſer Men; acknowleging their 
« Abilitys by attention; and accounting it no mean honor to receive 


© reſpect from them: But if they be injur'd by them, they hate them, 


e and the more for being wiſe or great, becauſe that makes it the 
greater injury. Nor refrain they in this caſe from any kind of im- 
* temperance of Speech, if of Action. It is no otherwiſe with a 


* People in their political capacity; you ſhall never find that they have 


© aflum'd Debate for it ſelf, but for ſomthing elſe. Wherfore in La- 
e cedembn where there was, and in Venice where there is nothing 
«elſe for which they ſhould aſſume it, they have never ſhewn ſo 
much as an inclination to it. Nor was there any appearance of ſuch 
*a defire in the People of Rome (who from the time of Rouulus 
* had bin very well contented with the power of Refult either in the 
© * Parochial Aﬀemblys, as it was ſettled upon them by him; or in 
© the meetings of the + Hundreds, as it was alter'd in their regard for 
the worſe by SERVIUs TULLIUS) till news was brought fom 
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144 | O C E A N A. 
te which time the Senat had govern'd pretty well) that he was dead 
« at the Court of Ax Is TopRMus the Tyrant of Came. * Wher. 
* upon the Patricians, or Nobility, began to let out the hitherto. 
e diſſembl'd Venom, which is inherent in the root of Oligarchy. 
te and fell immediatly upon injuring the People beyond all modera. 
« tion, For wheras the People had ſerv'd both gallantly and con. 
e tentedly in Arms upon their own charges, and, tho joint Purchaſers 
« by their Swords of the conquer'd Lands, had not. participated in 
'R ith fame to above two Acres a man (the reſt being ſecretly 
ce uſurp'd by the Patricians) they thro the meanneſs of their ſupport, 
* and the greatneſs of their expence, being generally indebted, no 
&« ſooner return'd home with Victory to lay down their Arms, than 
te they were ſnatch'd up by their Creditors, the Nobility, to cram 
Goals. Wherupon, but with the greateſt modeſty that was ever 
* known in the like caſe, they firſt fell upon debate, affirming, + thut 
* they were ofpreſt and captivated at home, while abroad they fought for 
Liberty and Empire; and that the Freedom of the common People was 
« [afer in time of War than Peace, among tbeir Enemys than their Fellow. 
citizens. It is true, that when they could not get the Senat, thro 
c fear, as was pretended by the Patricians, to aſſemble and take their 
e grievances into conſideration, they grew ſo much the warmer, that 
© it was glad to meet; where Aplus CLAubrus, a fierce Spirit, 
<« was of opinion, that recourſe ſhould be had to Conſular power, 
e wherby ſom of the brands of Sedition being taken off, the flame 
might be extinguiſ d. SERvILIUs being of another temper, thought 
< it better and ſafer to try if the People might be bow'd than broken, 
<« But this debate was interrupted by tumultuous news of the near 
<* approach of the Volſci, a — in which the Senat had no recourſe 
<* but to the People, who contrary to their former cuſtom upon the 
like occaſions would not ſtir a foot, but fell a laughing, and ſaying, 
© || Let them fight that have ſomthing to fight for. The Senat that 
had purſes, and could not ſing ſo well before the Thief, being 
<« in a great perplexity, found no poſſible way out of it, but to be- 
<« ſeech SERVILIUs, one of a Genius well known to be popular, 
« That he would accept of the Conſulſhip, and make ſom ſuch uſe of 
ce 1t as might be helpful to the Patrician Intereſt. SERVILIUS ac- 
« cepting of the Offer, and making uſe of his Intereſt with the Peo- 
ce ple, perſuaded them to hope well of the good intention of the Fa- 

« thers, whom it would little beſeem to be forc d to thoſe things which 
« would loſe their Grace, and that in view of the Enemy, if they 
« came not freely; and withal publiſh'd an Edict, that no Man 
« ſhould withhold a Citizen of Rome by impriſonment from giving 
« his name (for that was the way, as I ſhall have opportunity here- 
« after to ſhew more at large, wherby they drew out their Armys) 
« nor to ſeize or ſell any man's Goods or Children that was in the 
% Camp. Wherupon the People with a mighty concourſe immedut- 
« ly took Arms, march'd forth, and (which to them was as eaſy 3s 
ce to be put into the humor, and that, as appears in this place, was not 
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* Eo nuncio erecti patres, erecta plebs. Sed patribus nimis luxurioſa ea fuit lætitia; plebi, 
cui ad eam diem ſumma ope inſervitum erat, injuriæ a primoribus fieri cœpere. Liv. I. 2. 
+ Se foris pro libertate & imperio dimicantes, domi à civibus captos & oppreſſos efle : tutioreM* 
que in bello quam in pace, inter hoſtes quam inter cives, libertatem plebis eſſe. || Patres milita- 
rent, patres arma caperent, ut penes eoſdem pericula belli, penes quos præmia, eſſent. 
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« hard) totally defeated the Volſci firſt, then the Sabins (for the 
« neighbor Nations, hoping to have had a good bargain of the Diſ- 
« cord in Rome, were up in arms on all ſides) and after the Sabins, 
« the Aurunci. Whence returning victorious in three Battels, they 
« expected no leſs than that the Senat would have made good their 
« words: when ApPIus CLAuplus, the other Conſul, of his in- 
« nate Pride, and that he might fruſtrat the Faith of his Collegue, 
« caus'd the Soldiers (who being ſet at liberty, had behav'd them- 
« ſelves with fuch valor) to be reſtor'd at their return to their Credi- 
« tors and their Goals. Great reſort upon this was made by the Peo- 
« ple to SERVILIUS, ſhewing him their Woynds, calling him to 
« witneſs how they had behav'd themſelves, and minding him of 
« his promiſe. Poor SEeRviILt1vus was ſorry, but fo over-aw'd with 


« the headineſs of his Collegue, and the obſtinacy of the whole 


« faction of the Nobility, that not daring to do any thing either way, 
« he loſt both Partys: the Fathers conceiving that he was ambitious, 
« and the People that he was falſe ; while the Conſul CLavpius 
« continuing to countenance ſuch as daily ſeiz d and impriſon'd ſom of 
« the indebted People, had ſtill new and dangerous Controverſys with 
« them, inſomuch that the Commonwealth was torn with horrid 
« Diviſion, and the People (becauſe they found it not fo fafe, or fo 
« effectual in public) minded nothing but laying their heads toge- 


« ther in privat Conventicles. For this AuLus ViReinivs, and 


« TiTus VETusSIUs, the new Conſuls, were reprovd by the 


« Senat as flothful, and upbraided with the Virtue of Apprvs 


« CLaupius. Wherupon the Conſuls having deſir'd the Senat, 
that they might know their pleaſure, ſhew'd afterwards their 
« readineſs to obey it, by ſummoning the People according to com- 
« mand, and requiring names wherby to draw forth an Army for di- 
« yerſion, but no man would anſwer. Report hereof being made to 
« the Senat, the younger ſort of the Fathers grew ſo hot with the 
«* Conſuls, that they deſird them to abdicat the Magiſtracy, which 
* they had not the courage to defend. 1 | 

* THE Conſuls, tho they conceiv'd themſelves to be roughly 
e handled, made this ſoft Anſwer: Fathers Conſcript, that you may 


te pleaſe to take notice it was foretold ſom horrid Sedition is at hand, 


© we ſhall only deſire, that they whoſe valor in this place is fo great, 
may ſtand by us to ſee how we behave our ſelves, and then be as 
* reſolute in your Commands as you will: your Fatherhoods may 
* know if we be wanting in the performance. | 
* AT this ſom of the hot young Noblemen return'd with the 
* Conſuls to the Tribunal, before which the People were yet ſtand- 
ing; and the Conſuls having generally requir'd names in vain, to 
put it to ſomthing, requir'd the name of one that was in their ey 
particularly; on whom, when he mov'd not, they commanded a 
* Liftor to lay hands: but the People thronging about the Party 
* ſummon'd, forbad the Lictor, who durſt not touch him; at which 
the Hotſpurs that came with the Conſuls, inrag'd by the affront, 


88 deſcended from the Throne to the aid of the Lictor; from whom 
in ſo doing they turn d the indignation of the People upon them- 


ſelves with ſuch heat, that the Conſuls interpoſing, thought fit, by 
remitting the Aſſembly, to appeaſe the Tumult; in which never- 
* theleſs there had bin nothing but noiſe, Nor was there leſs in the 

U <«« Senat, 
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80 they concluded with Arpius, who alſo had bin Dictator, if 


„ VAL ERIVUs, being deſcended from the PusLicoLas, the 
* moſt popular Family, as alſo in his own perſon of a mild nature, 
vas rather truſted with ſo rigid a Magiſtracy. Whence it hap- 


to make good his promiſe, and do ſomthing for the eaſe of the Peo- 


A victorious Army, without a Captain, and a Senat pulling it by the 


ſom three hundred of them arm'd all in Robes, and thundering with 
their Tongues, without any hopes in the earth to reduce them i 


OCEAN 4. 


te Senat, being ſuddenly rally d upon this occaſion, where they th 

« coceiv'd reals with others whoſe heads were as ale aol 
* own, fell upon the buſineſs as if it had bin to be determin'd h < 
mor, till the Conſuls, upbraiding the Senat that it differ'd not From 
„the Marketplace, reduc'd the Houſe to Orders. And the Father, 
* having bin conſulted accordingly, there were three Opinions; Py. 
T; en virus conceiv'd, that the conſideration to be had u 

« on the matter in queſtion, or aid of the indebted. and im rifon'd 
% People, was not to be further extended than to ſuch as had in. 
*« gag d upon the promiſe made by Servitius: Titus Lay. 
« 610s, that it was no time to think it enough, if mens Merits were 
« acknowleg'd, while the whole People, ſunk under the weight of 
e. their debts, could not emerge without ſom common aid; which to 
e reſtrain, by putting ſom into a better condition than others, would 
e rather more inflame the Diſcord than extinguiſh it. Appius 
CL Auplus (ſtill upon the old hant) would have it, that the 
People were rather wanton than fierce : It was not oppreſſion that 
te neceſſitated, but their power that invited them to theſe freaks; the 
Empire of the Conſuls fince the appeal to the People (wherby a 
< Plebeian might aſk. his fellows if he were a Thief) being but a 
mere ſcarecrow. Go to, ſays he, let us create the Dictator, from 
e whom there is no appeal, and then let me ſee more of this work, 
<« or him that ſhall forbid my Lictor. The advice of Are ius wa 
<« abhor'd by many; and to introduce a general reciſion of Debts with 
« LARGIUS, was to violat all Faith: That of VIROINIus, as 
e the moſt moderat, would have paſt beſt, but that there were privat 
« Intereſts, that conſtant bane of the Public, which withſtood it. 


« the Conſuls and ſom of the graver ſort had not thought it altoge- 
ether unſeaſonable, at a time when the Voi and the Sabins were up 
again, to venture fo far upon alienation of the People: for which 


te pen'd, that the People, tho they knew well enough againſt whom 
© the Dictator was created, fear'd nothing from VaLERIvs; but 
te upon a new promiſe made to the ſame effect with that of Segvi- 
*« Ius, hop'd better another time, and throwing 177 all diſputes, 
<« gave their names roundly, went out, and, to be brief, came home 
« again as victorious as in the former Action, the Dictator entring the 
“City in Triumph. Nevertheleſs when he came to preſs the Senat 


e ple, they regarded him no more as to that point than they had don 
« SERVILI us. Wherupon the Dictator, in diſdain to be made a 
< ſtale, abdicated his Magiſtracy, and went home. Here then was 


ee beard in their Gowns. What is it (if you have read the Story, for 
de there is not ſuch another) that muſt follow ? Can any man imaęin, 
« that ſuch only ſhould be the opportunity upon which this People 
« could run away? Alas, poor men, the A9uz and the Yol{s, and the 
« $abins were nothing, but the Fathers invincible ! There they ſat 


« any 


OCEAN 1. 147 
any tolerable conditions. Wherfore, not thinking it convenient to 
« abide long ſo near them, away marches the Army, and incamps in 
« the fields. This Retreat of the People is call'd the Seceſſion of Mount 
« Aventin, where they lodg d very fad at their condition; but not let- 

« ting fall ſo much as a word of murmur againſt the Fathers. The 
« Senat by this time were 2a Lords, had the whole City to them- 
ce ſelves ; but certain Neighbours were upon the way that might com 
« to ſpeak with them, not aſking leave of the Porter. Wherfore 
« their minds became troubl d, and an Orator was poſted to the Peo- 
« ple to make as good conditions with them as he could ; but, what- 
« eyer the terms were, to bring them home, and with all ſpeed. 
te And here it was covenanted between the Senat and the People, that 
« theſe ſhould have Magiſtrats of their own Election, call'd the Tri- : 
« þyns; upon which they return'd. 8 85 3 
« TO hold you no longer, the Senat having don this upon ne- 
« ceſſity, made frequent attemts to retract it again; while the Tri- 
« huns on the other fide, to defend what they had got, inſtituted their 
« Ty;buta Comitia, or Council of the People; where they came in time, 
« and, as Diſputes increas d, to make Laws without the Authority of 
« the Senat, call'd Plebiſcita. Now to. conclude in the point at which 
« ] drive; ſuch were the ſteps wherby the People of Rome came to 
« aſſume Debate: nor is it in Art or Nature to debar a People of the 
« like effect, where there is the like cauſe, For RomurLvus having 
« in the Election of his Senat ſquar'd out a Nobility for the ſupport = 
te of a Throne, by making that of the Patricians a diſtin and here- 
e ditary Order, planted the Commonwealth upon two contrary In- 
« tereſts or Roots, which ſhooting forth in time produc'd two Com- 
e monwealths, the one Oligarchical in the Nobility, the other a mere 
ce Anarchy of the People, and ever after caus d a perpetual feud and 
* enmity between the Senat and the People, even to death. 
*THERE is not a more noble or uſeful queſtion in the Politics 
e than that which is ſtarted by MAacyiaver, Whether means 
e were to be found wherby the Enmity that was between the Senat 
*and the People of Rome could have bin remov'd. Nor is there 
© any other in which we, or the preſent occaſion, are ſo much con- 
*cern'd, particularly in relation to this Author; foraſmuch as his 
Judgment in the determination of the queſtion ſtanding, our Com- 
* monwealth falls. And he that will ere& a Commonwealth againſt 
© the Judgment of MAcHIAvEIL, is oblig'd to give ſuch reaſons 
* for his enterprize as muſt not go a begging. Wherfore to repeat 
i 4 Politician very honeſtly, but ſomwhat more briefly, he diſputes 
* thus. 85 
HERE be two forts of Commonwealth, the one for preſerva- lach. dic. 
tion, as Lacedemon and Venice; the other / King ond as Rome. B. 1. c.6. 


„ LACEDEMON being govern'd by a King and a ſmall Senat, 
could maintain it felf a long time in that condition, becauſe the Inha- 
- bit ants, being few, having put a bar upon the reception of Strangers, 
5 and living in a ſtrict obſervation of the Laws of Ly6uRGus, which 
3 had got 2 and taken away all occaſion of Tumults, might 
N well continue long in T; ranquillity. For the Laws of LycuRGus in- 
_ froduc'd a greater equality in Eflates, and a leſ equality in Honors, 
i Whence there was equal Poverty; and the Plebeians were leſs ambitious, 
* becauſe the Honors or Magiſtracys of the City could extend but to a few, 
R MES 2255 — 
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* the one, that the Inhabitants of Lacedemon being few, could be govern d 


* monwealth, they did not corrupt it, nor increaſe it to ſuch a proportion 


© Such a Commonwealth muſt either be in Peace, or in War: If ſhe be in 


 OCEANA. 


* and were not communicable to the People : nor did the Nobility þ 

cc them ill, ever give them a defire to participat of On, T, 
cc ceded ere Kings, whoſe Principality being plac'd | 

ce Nobt 

« the People from all injury; whence the People not fearing Empire, defr'g 

it note And fo all occaſion of _ between the Senat and the People 


; 7 ing 
Is pro- 
'rot | a in the midſt of the | 
ty, had no greater means wherby to ſupport it ſelf, than to ſhield 


<« was taken away... But this Union happen'd eſpecially from tao cauſes, 


« by the Few: \the other, that, not receiving Strangers into their On. 


& as Was. not: governable by the Few. 9219 907 i825 03306 
VENICE has not divided with ber Plebetans, but all are call d Gey. 
cc tlemen that be in adminiſtration of the Government; for which Govery. 
ce ment. ſhe is more bebolden to Chance than the Wiſdom of her Lawmaher; - 
For many retiring to thoſe Wands, where that City is now built, from the 
inundations of Barbarians that overwhelm'd the Roman Empire, whey 
&« they wereincreasd to fuch a number, that to live together it was nec ry 
* to have Laws; they ordain'd a form of Government, iuberby emi 
e often. in Council upon Aﬀairs, and finding their number ſufficient for Gy. 
« vernment;they put a bar upon all juch as repairing afterwards to theirCity 
ce ſhould becom Inhabitants, excluding them from participation of Power, 
H hence they that were includedin the Adminiftration had right ; andihey 
ce that were excluded, coming afterwards, and being receiv'd upon no other 
ce conditions to beInhabitants,had no wrong; and therfore had no occaſſon, nur 
ce (being never truſted with Arms) any means to be tumultuous. Wher- 
e fore this Commonwealth might very well maintain it ſelf in Tranquility, 
« THESE things conſider d, it is plain that the Roman Legiſlators, 
© fo have introduc'd a quiet State, muſt bave don one of theſe two things ; 
te either ſhut out Strangers, as the Lacedemonians ; or, as the Venetians, 
ce not allow'd the People to bear Arms. But they did neither, ' By which 
ce means the People having power and increaſe, were in perpetual tumult. 
“Nor is this to be help'd in a Commonwealth for increaſe, ſeeing if Rome | 
te had cut off the occaſion of her Tumults, ſhe muſt have cat off the means 
« of her Increaſe, and by conſequence of her Greatneſs. 
« Wherfore let a Legiſlator conſider with himſelf, whether he would make 
& his Commonwealth for preſervation, in which caſe ſhe may be free from 
ce Tumults ; or for increaſe, in which caſe ſhe muſt be infeſted with them. 
EF be makes ber for preſervation, ſhe may be quiet at home; but will 
ce be in danger abroad. Firſt, Becauſe her Foundation muſt be narrow, 
e and therfore weak, as that of Lacedemon, which lay but upon 30000 
e Citizens; or that of Venice, which lys but upon 3000. Secondly, 


«© Peace, the Few are ſooneſt effeminated and corrupted, and jo obnoxious 
ce alſo to Faction. If in War, ſucceding ill, ſhe is an eaſy prey; or ſue- 
ce ceding well, ruin d by increaſe : a weight which her Foundation is nut a- 
« ble to bear. For Lacedemon, when ſhe had made her ſelf Miftriſs, upon 
e the matter, of all Greece, thro a flight accident, the Rebellion of Thebes, 
© occaſion'd by the Conſpiracy of PELOPIDAS diſcovering this infirmily 
6e of her nature, the reſt of her conquer d Citys immediatly fell off, al- 
« 7n the turn as it were of a hand reduc'd her from the fulleft tide to tht 
« loweſt eb of her fortune. And Venice having poſſeſt ber ſelf of a gre! 
ce part of Italy by ber purſe, was no ſeoner in defence of it put to the trial 
&« of Arms, than ſhe If? all in one BatteIlI. | ow ale 

. | « JJ/ H L N CE 


% HE NC E I conclude; That in the Ordination of a Common- 
« coealth a Legiſlator is to think upon that which is moſt bonorable ; and 
« laying aſide Models for Preſervatton, to follow the example of Rome 
« (onniving at, and temporizing with the enmity between the Senat aud 
« the People, as a neceſſary ſtep to the Roman Greatneſi. For that any 
« Man ſhould find out a balance that may take in the Conveniences, and 
« ſbut out the Inconveniences of both, I do not think 1 poſfible. Theſe 
« are the words of the Author, tho the method be ſomewhat alter'd, 
« to the end that I may the better turn them to my purpoſe; 
« MY LORDS, I do not know how you hearken to this ſound ; 
« but to hear the greateſt Artiſt in the modern World, giving ſentence 
« againſt our Commonwealth, is that with which Iam nearly con- 
« cern'd. Wherfore, with all honor due to the Prince of Politicians, 
« let us examin his reaſoning with the ſame liberty which he has aſſert- 
« ed to be the right of a free People. But we ſhall never com up to 
« him, except by taking the buſineſs a little lower, we deſcend from 
« effects to their cauſes. The cauſes of Commotion in a Common- 
« wealth are either external or internal. External are from Enemys, 
« from Subjects, or from Servants. To diſpute then what was the cauſe 
« why Rome Was infeſted by the Italian, or by the Servil Wars; why 
« the Slaves took the Capitol; why the Lacedemonians were near as 
« frequently troubV'd-with their Helots, as Rome with all thoſe; or 
« why Venice, whoſe Situation is not truſted to the faith of Men, has 
« ag good or better quarter with them whom ſhe governs, than Rome 
« had with the Latins; were to diſpute upon external eauſes. The 
« queſtion put by MAchi Avr is of internal cauſes; Whether 
« the enmity that was between the Senat and the People of Rome 
te might have bin remov d. And to determin otherwiſe of this queſ- 
« tion than he dos, I muſt lay down other Principles than he has don. 
* To which end I affirm, that a Commonwealth internally con- 
« fider'd, is either equal or inequal. A Commonwealth that is inter- 
* nally equal, has no internal cauſe of Commotion, and therfore can 
have no ſuch effect but from without. A Commonwealth inter- 
« nally inequal has no internal cauſe of quiet, and therfore can have 
no ſuch effect but by diverſion. : N 
* TO prove my Aſſertions, I ſhall at this time make uſe of no 
other than his examples. Lacedemon was externally unquiet, be- 
* cauſe ſhe was externally inequal, that is as to her Helots ; and ſhe 
* was internally at reſt, becauſe ſhe was equal in her ſelf, both in 
* root and branch: In the root by her Agrarian, and in branch by 
the Senat, inaſmuch as no Man was therto qualify'd, but by election : 
of the People. Which Inſtitution of Lycurevs is mention'd Arif. Polit. 
* by ArIsToTLE, where he fays, that rendering his Citizens B. 2. 
** emulous (not careleſs) of that honor, he aſſign'd to the People 
K the election of the Senat. Wherfore MacHIAvEL in this, as 
in other places, having his ey upon the diviſion of Patrician and 
Plebeian Familys as they were in Rome, has quite miſtaken the Or- 
ders of this Commonwealth, where there was no ſuch thing. Nor 
did the quiet of it derive from the Power of the Kings, who were 
** fo far from ſhielding the People from the injury of the Nobility, of 
which there was none in his ſenſe but the Senat, that one declar'd 
— end of the Senat at the inſtitution was to ſhield the People from the 
Kings, who from that time had but ſingle Votes. Neither did it 
8 3 | ; | cc pro- 
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* procede from the ſtraitneſs of the Senat, or their keeping the 


Pe 
« excluded from the Government, that they were quiet, but Ny 


< the equality of their adminiſtration, ſeeing the Senat (as is plain 
« by the Oracle, their fundamental Law) had no more than the De. 
« bate, and the Reſult of the Commonwealth belong'd to the People 
« Wherfore when THEOPOoMUs and Por vpokus Kings of La. 
« cedemon, would have kept the People excluded from the Govern. 
te ment, by adding to the antient Law this Clauſe, . If the determing. 
ion of the People be faulty, it ſhall be lawful for the Senat to reſume 
* the Debate; the People immediatly became unquiet, and reſum d 
* that Debate, which ended not till they had ſet up their Ephori and 
* caus'd that Magiſtracy to be confirm'd by their Kings, Fur we, 
% THEOPOMPUS firſt ordain'd that the Ephori or Overſeers. ſtould h. 
ce created at Lacedemon, 0 be ſuch a reſtraint upon the Kings there gy th, 
t Tribunswere upon the Conſuls at Rome, the Queen complain d to hin 
* that by this means he tranſmitted the Royal Authority, greatly dini. 
« ib d to his Children: I leave indeed leſs, anſwer'd he, but more lafting. 
And this was excellently ſaid; for that Power only is ſafe which is li. 
*« mited from doing hurt. THE0poMPus therefore, by confining the 
« Kingly Power within the bounds of the Laws, did recommend it by þ 
* much to the People's Affection, as he remov'd it from being Arbitrary. 
By which it may appear, that a Commonwealth for preſervation, if 
<« ſhe coms to be inequal, is as obnoxious to enmity between the 
* Senat and the People, as a Commonwealth for increaſe; and that 
the Tranquillity of Lacedemon was deriv'd from no other cauſe than 
her Equality, | "il. 1 

« FOR — to ſay that ſhe is quiet becauſe ſhe diſarms her 
“Subjects, is to forget that Lacedemon diſarm'd her Helots, and yet 
ce could not in their regard be quiet; wherfore if Venice be defended 
<« from external cauſes of Commotion, it is firſt thro her Situation, in 
* which reſpe& her Subjects have no hope (and this indeed may be 


e attributed to her fortune) and, fecondly, thro her exquiſit Juſtice, 


© whence they have no will to invade her. But this can be attributed 
ce to no other cauſe than her Prudence; which will appear to be grea- 
ce ter, as we look nearer; for the effects that procede — Fortune, if 
ce there be any ſuch thing, are like their cauſe, inconſtant. But 
e there never happen'd to any other Commonwealth fo undiſturbd 
cc and conſtant a Tranquillity and Peace in her ſelf, as is that of 
Venice; Wherfore this muſt procede from ſom other cauſe than 


„„ Chance, And we ſee that as ſhe is of all others the molt 


ce quiet, ſo the moſt equal Commonwealth. Her Body conſiſts of 
ce one Order, and her Senat is like a rolling ſtone, as was ſaid, which 
« never did, nor, while it continues upon that rotation, never ſhall 
ce gather the moſs of a divided or ambitious intereft ; much lefs ſuch a 
one as that which graſp'd the People of Rome in the talons of their 
% own Eagles. And if MAcniaver, averſe from doing this 
Commonwealth right, had conſider'd her Orders, as his Reader 


— = 


* Nam cum primus inſtituiſſet Theopompus ut Ephori Lacedzmone crearentur, ita futuri reg'z 
poteſtati oppoſiti quemadmodum Rome Tribuni plebis conſulari imperio ſunt odjecti; atque li 
uxor dixiſſet, id egiſſe illum ut filiis minorem poteſtatem relinqueret : Relinquam, inquit, { 
diuturniorem. Optimè quidem : Ea enim demum tuta eſt potentia, quæ viribus ſuis modum 
imponit. Theopompus igitur legitimis regnum vinculis conſtringendo, quo longius 3 licentia 


retraxit, hoc propius ad benevolentiam civium admovit. Val. Max. J. 4. c. 1. d: externir 18. 


c 


* 
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« ſhall eaſily perceive he never did, he muſt have bin ſo far from at- 
« tributing the Prudence of them to Chance, that he would have 
« touch'd up his admirable work to that perfection, which, as to the 
« civil part, has no pattern in the univerſal World but this of Venice. 
« ROME, ſecure by her potent and victorious Arms from all ex- 
« ternal cauſes of Commotion, was either beholden for her Peace at 
« home to her Enemys abroad, or could never' reſt her head, My 
„ ,,ORDS, you that are Parents of a Commonwealth, and ſo freer 
Agents than ſuch as are merely natural, have a care. For, as no man 
© ſhall ſhew me a Commonwealth born ſtreight, that ever became 
« crooked ; ſo, no man ſhall ſhew me a Commonwealth born crooked, 
« that ever became ſtreight. Rome was crooked in her birth, or ra- 
« ther prodigious. Her twins the Patricians and Plebeian Orders 
« came, as was ſhewn by the foregoing ſtory, into the World, one 
« body but two heads, or rather two bellys: for, notwithſtanding 
« the Fable out of sor, wherby MENENTUS AGRIPPA the Ora- 
« tor that was ſent from the Senat to the People at Mount Aven- 
in, ſhew'd the Fathers to be the Belly, and the People to be the 
« Arms and the Legs (which except that, how flothful ſoever it 
« might ſeem, they were nouriſh'd, not theſe only, but the whole 
Body muſt languiſh and be diſſolv d) it is plain, that the Fathers 
« were a diſtinct Belly; ſuch a one as took the meat indeed out of 
« the People's mouths, but abhorring the Agrarian, return'd it not 
« in the fs and neceſſary nutrition of a Commonwealth. Never. 
_ © theleſs, as the People that live about the Cataracts of Nilus are 
„aid not to hear the noiſe, ſo neither the Roman Writers, nor 
% MAchIAVvEL the moſt converſant with them, ſeem among fo 
* many of the Tribunitian ſtorms, to hear their natural voice: for 
« tho they could not miſs of it fo far as to attribute them to the ſtrife 
© of the People for participation in Magiſtracy, or, in which Ma- 


* CHIAVEL more particularly joins, to that about the Agrarian ; this 


© was to take the buſineſs ſhort, and the remedy for the diſeaſe. 

* A PEOPLE, when they are reduc'd to miſery and deſpair, be- 
com their own Politicians, as certain Beaſts when they are ſick be- 
«com their own Phyſicians, and are carry'd by a natural inſtin& to 
* the defire of ſach Herbs as are their proper cure ; but the People, 
© for the greater part, are beneath the Beaſts in the uſe of them. 
„Thus the People of Rome, tho in their mifery they had recourſe 
e by inſtinct, as it were, to the two main Fundamentals of a Com- 
* monwealth, participation of Magiſtracy, and the Agrarian, did 
© but taſt and ſpit at them, not (which is neceſſary in Phyſic) 
* drink down the potion, and in that their healths. For when they 
„had obtain'd participation of Magiſtracy, it was but lamely, not to 
a full and equal Rotation in all Elections; nor did they greatly re- 
* gard it in what they had got. And when they had attain'd to the 
Agrarian, they neglected it fo far as to ſuffer the Law to grow ob- 

ſolete: but if you do not take the due doſe of your Medicins (as 
« there be ſlight taſts which a man may have of Philoſophy that in- 
_ *cline to Atheiſm) it may chance to be poiſon, there being a like 


* taſt of the Politics that inclines to Confuſion, as _ in the 


Inſtitution of the Roman Tribuns, by which Magiſtracy and no 


more, the People were ſo far from attaining to Peace, that they in 
Setting but ſo much, got but heads for an eternal feud ; N if 
DOE: they 
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« they had attain'd in perfection either to the Agrarian, they had A 
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e troduc'd the equality and calm of Lacedemon, or to Rotation, and 
they had introduc'd that of Venice: And fo there could have bin n, 
e more enmity between the Senat and the People of Rome, than there 
ce was between thoſe Orders in Lacedemon, or is now in Venice. Wher. 
« fore MACHIAVEL ſeems to me, in attributing the Peace of V, 
ce ice more to her luck than her prudence, of the whole ſtable to have 
« ſaddled the wrong Horlſe ; for tho Rome“ in her military part could 
« beat it better, beyond all compariſon, upon the ſounding hoof, Venice 
ce for the civil part has plainly had the wings of nfs | 
« THE whole Queſtion then will com upon this point, Whether 
te the People of Rome could have obtain'd theſe Orders? And firſt, to 


* fay, that they could not have obtain'd them without altering the 


Commonwealth, is no argument; ſeeing neither could they, with. 
© out altering the Commonwealth, have obtain'd their Tribuns, which 
e nevertheleſs were obtain d. And if a man conſiders the poſture 
* that the People were in when they obtain'd their Tribuns, they 


might as well, and with as great eaſe (foraſmuch as the reaſon why 


ce the Nobility yielded to the Tribuns was no other, than that there 
ce was no remedy). have obtain'd any thing elſe, And for experience, 
ce it was in the like caſe that the Lacedemonians did ſet up their Ephors, 
ce and the Athenians after the battel of Plateæ bow'd the Senat (fo hard 
e a thing it is for a Commonwealth that was born cooked to becom 
e ſtreight) as much the other way. Nor, if it be objected, that this 
© muſt have ruin'd the Nobility (and in that depriv'd the Common- 
„ wealth of the Greatneſs which ſhe acquir'd by them) is this opinion 
e holding; but confuted by the ſequel of the ſtory, ſhewing plainly, 


a that the Nobility thro the defect of ſuch Orders, that is to fay, of 


ce Rotation and the Agrarian, came to eat up the People: and batten- 
<« ing themſelves in Luxury, to be, as SALUsT ſpeaks of them, Þ 4 
c moſt fluggiſh and lazy Nobility, in whom, beſides the name, there was 
6e no more than in a ſtatue; and to bring ſo mighty a Commonwealth, 
ce and of ſo huge a Glory, to ſo deplorable an end. Wherfore means 
ce might have bin found to remove the enmity that was between the 
Senat and the People of Rome. rn Oe 

« MY LORDS, If Thave argu'd well, IJ have given you the com- 
ee fort and aſſurance, that notwithſtanding the judgment of Ma- 
* CHIAVEL, your Commonwealth is both ſafe and found : but if! 
e have not argu'd well, then take the comfort and aſſurance which he 
« gives you while he is firm, That a Legiſlator is to lay aſide all other 


examples, and follow that of Rome only, conniving and temporizing 


« with the enmity between the Senat and the People, as a neceffary 
« ſtep to the Roman Greatneſs. Whence it follows, that your Com. 
* monwealth, at the worſt, is that which he has given you his word 
«3 8 nent. > 8 

«I HAVE held your Lordſhips long, but upon an account of no 
< ſmall importance, which I can now ſum up in theſe few words: 
«© Where there is a liquoriſhneſs in a popular Aſſembly to debate, ! 
ce procedes not from the Conſtitution of the People, but of the Com- 
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Qui nimbos & non imitabile fulmen 
Fre, & cornipedum curſu ſimularat equorum. ' ; 
＋ Inertiſſimi nobiles, in quibus, ſicut in ſtatua, preter nomen nihil erat additament!. 
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« monwealth. Now that your Commonwealth is of ſuch a Conſti- 
« tution as is naturally free from this kind of intemperance, is that 
« which to make good, I muſt divide the remainder of my Diſcourſe 
« into two Parts. | | | 
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« THE Firſt, ſhewing the ſeveral Conſtitutions of the Aſſem- 
« blys of the People in other Commonwealths. 

« THE Second, comparing our Aſſembly of the People with 
« theirs; and ſhewing how it excludes the Inconveniences, 
« and imbraces the Conveniences of them all. 25 


« ] N the beginning of the firſt Part I muſt take notice, that among 
« the popular Errors of our days it is no ſmall one, that men _imagin 
« the antient Governments of this kind to have conſiſted for the moſt 
« part of one City, that is, of one Town; wheras by what we have 
« Jearnt of my Lords that open'd them, it appears that there was not 
« any conſiderable one of ſuch a Conſtitution but Carthage, till this in 
« our days of Venice. 
« FOR to begin with T/ael, it conſiſted of the twelve Tribes, lo- 
« cally ſpread or quarter'd throout the whole Territory ; and thele be- 
« ing call'd together by Trumpets, conſtituted the Church or Aſſembly 
« of the People. The vaſtneſs of this weight, as alſo the ſlowneſs 
« thence inavoidable, became a great cauſe (as has bin ſhewn at large 
« by my Lord Pfosp Hokus) of the breaking that Commonwealth; 
e notwithſtanding that the Temple, and thoſe religious Ceremonys 
« for which the People were at leaſt annually oblig'd to repair thither, 
« were no ſmall Ligament of the Tribes, otherwiſe but ſlightly tack d 
ce together. r 
ATHENS conſiſted of four Tribes, taking in the whole Pgpple 
* both of the City and of the Territory; not fo gather d by THE 
«$xvs into one Town, as to exclude the Country, but to the end 
that there might be ſom Capital of the Commonwealth: tho true it 
e be, that the Congregation conſiſting of the Inhabitants within the 
“ Walls, was ſufficient to all intents and purpoſes, without thoſe of 
« the Country. Theſe alſo being exceding numerous, became bur- 
« denſom to themſelves, and dangerous to the Commonwealth; the 
* more for their ill education, as is obſervd by XENOHRHON and 
_ *PoLyB1vs, who compare them to Mariners that in a calm are 
* perpetually diſputing and ſwaggering one with another, and never 
lay their hands to the common tackling or ſafety, till they be all in- 
© danger'd by ſom ſtorm. Which caus'd Tuvcypipes, when he 
« ſaw this People thro the purchaſe of their miſery becom ſo much 
* wiſer, as to reduce their Comitia or Aſſemblys to five thouſand, to 
* fay in his eighth Book; And now, at leaſt in my time, the Athenians 
em to have order'd their State aright, conſiſting of a moderat temper 
_ * both of the Few (by which he means the Senat of the Bean) and of the 
Many, or the five thouſand. And he dos not only give you his judg- 
ment, but the beſt proof of it; for this, fays he, was the firft thing 
* that, after jo many misfortunes paſt, made the City again to raiſe her 
Lead. The place I would deſire your Lordſhips to note, as the firſt 
k example that I find, or think is to be found, of a popular Aſſembly 
by way of Repreſentative. | 
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« vided, as by ſom Authors is probable, into fix Tribes. 


e ther'd ſomtimes for matters of concern within the City, 


* LACEDEM ON conſiſted of thirty thouſind Citizens diſperg ; 

« throout Laconia, one of the greateſt Provinces in all Greece, and di. 

<« whole body of theſe, being gather'd, conſiſted the great Chun 

« Aſſembly, which had the Legiſlative Power; the little Church, ga- 
conſiſt 

« the Spartans only. Theſe happen'd, like that of Venice, to be — 


Conſtitutions of a Congregation, but from an ill cauſe the infirmit 
of a, Commonwealth, which thro her paucity was Oligarchical. 


 « WHERFORE, go which way you will, it ſhould ſeem, that 
ce without a Repreſentative of the People, your Commonwealth 
* conſiſting of a whole Nation, can never avoid falling either into 


* Oligarchy or Confuſion. 


« THIS was ſeen by the Romans, whoſe ruſtic Tribes extending 
te themſelves from the River Arno to the Vulturnus, that is, from Fr. 


.* fulz or Florence to Capua, invented a way of Repreſentative by Lots: 


ce the Tribe upon with the firſt fell, being the Prerogative; and ſom 
« two or three more that had the reſt, the Jure vocate. Theſe gave 


the Suffrage of the Commonwealth in * two meetings; the Prero- 
cc oative at the firſt Aſſembly, and the Jure vocatæ at a ſecond. 


«© NOW to make the parallel, all the Inconveniences that you hare 
& obſerv'd in theſe Aſſemblys are ſhut out, and all the Convenience; 
ie taken into your Prerogative. For firſt it is that for which Athens, 


* ſhaking off the blame of Xenopyon and PoLyBivs, came to 
« deſerve the praiſe of Tuucypipes, a Repreſentative. And, ſe- 


ce condly, not as I ſuſpect in that of Athens, and is paſt ſuſpicion in 
ce this of Rome, by lot, but by ſuffrage, as was alſo the late Houſe of 
© Commons, by which means in your Prerogatives all the Tribes of 
« Qreana are 4. vocatæ; and if a man ſhall except againſt the pau- 

cc * of the ſtanding number, it is a wheel, which in the revolution 

« of a few years turns every hand that is fit, or fits every hand that it 
c turns to the public work. Moreover, I am-deceiv'd if upon due 
t conſideration it dos not fetch your Tribes, with greater equality and 
<« eaſe to themſelves and to the Government, from the Frontiers of 
« Marpeſia, than Rome ever brought any one of hers out of her Pomæria, 
ce or the neareſt parts of her adjoining Territorys. To this you may 


. « add, That wheras a Commonwealth, which in regard of the Peo- 


cc E is not of facility in execution, were ſure enough in this Nation to 
caſt off thro impatience; your Muſters and Galaxys are given to 


« the People, as milk to Babes, wherby when they are brought up 


e thro four days election in a whole year (one at the Pariſh, one at the 


bling himſelf with what that ſomthing is. 


« Hundred, and two at the Tribe) to their ſtrongeſt meat, it is of no 


e harder digeſtion, than to give their Negative or Affirmative as they 


« ſee cauſe, There be gallant men among us that laugh at ſuch an 
« Appeal or Umpire; but I refer it whether you be more inclining to 
<« pardon them or me, who I confeſs have bin this day laughing at a 


e ſober man, but without meaning him any harm, and that is Pr- 


« TRUs Cux us, where ſpeaking of the nature of the People, be 


* fays, that taking them apart, they are very ſimple, but yet in their Af 


ce ſemblys they ſee and know ſomthing : and ſo runs away without trou- 
Wheras the Peopi 
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« taken apart, are but ſo many privat Intereſts; but if you take them 
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« together, they are the public Intereſt. The public Intereſt of a * 
« Commonwealth, as has bin ſhewn, is neareft that of mankind, and * 
« that of mankind is right reaſon ; but with Ariſtocracy (whoſe Rea- js 
« ſon or Intereſt, when they are all together, as appear'd by the Patri- 2 
« (ns, is but that of a Party) it is quite contrary: for as, taken apart, 9 
« they are far wiſer than the People conſider d in that manner; ſo be- MW 
« jng put together, they are ſuch fools, who by depoſing the People, 1 
« as did thoſe of Rome, will ſaw off the branch wherupon they fit, 9 
« or rather deſtroy the root of their own Greatneſs. Wherfore "Wy 
« MACHIAVEL following ARISTOTLE, and yet going before him, 1 
« may well aſſert, * That the People are wiſer and more conſtant in m 
« heir Reſolutions than a Prince; which is the Prerogative of popular Y 
« Government for Wiſdom. And hence it is that the Prerogative of n 
« your Commonwealth, as for Wiſdom ſo for Power, is in the People: 1 
« which (tho' I am not ignorant that the Roman Sos was ſo Bp 
« call'd 2 Prerogando, becauſe their Suffrage was firſt aſk'd) gives the I 
« denomination to your Prerogative Tribe. pf ors MW 
THE Elections, whether Annual or Triennial, being ſhewn by the $ 
twenty-ſecond, that which coms in the next place to be confider'd is N 
THE twenty- third ORDER, ſbeuing the Power, Function, and 23z. Order. 8 ©} 
manner of Proceding of the Prerogative Tribe, *' The Conflitu- 
THE Power or Function of the Prerogative is of two parts, the one of je income? 1 n 
Reſult nwhich1t is the Legiſlative Power; the other udicature, iu ubich Proceding of ; 1 i 
regard it is the higheſt Court, and the laſt appeal in this Commonwealth, fie ber Ra. $i 
FOR the former part (the People by this Conſtitution being not oblig'd 1 


by any Law that is not of their own making or confirmation, by the reſult of #4 
the Prerogative, their equal Repreſentative) it ſhall not be lawful for the 1 
Senat to require obedience from the People, nor for the People to give obe- 
dience to the Senat in or by any Law that has not bin promulgated, or print- 
ed and publiſh'd for the ſpace of fix weeks ; and afterwards propos d by the 
Authority of the Senat to the Prerogative Tribe, and reſolv d by the major 
Vate of the ſame in the Affirmative. Nor ſhall the Senat have any power 
to levy War, Men, or Mony, otherwiſe than by the conſent of the People 
Jo given, or by a Law ſo enacted, except in caſes of Exigence, in which it 
is agreed, that the Power both of the Senat and the People ſhall be in the 
Diftator, ſo qualify'd, and for ſuch a term of time, as is according to that 
Conſtitution already preſeribd. While a Law is in promulgation, the Cen- 
ers ſhall animagvert upon the Senat, and the Tribuns upon the People, that 
there be no laying of heads together, no Conventicles or canvaſſing to carry 
on or oppoſe any thing; but that all may be don in a free and open way. 
FOR the latter part of the Power of the Prerogative, or that wherby 
they are the Supreme Fudicatory of this Nation, and of the Provinces of 
the ſame, the cognizance of Crimes againſt the Majefly of the People, ſuch 
as High Treaſon, as alſo of Peculat, that is, robbery of the Treaſury, or 
defraudation of the Commonwealth, appertains to this Tribe. And if any 
Perſon or Perſons, Provincials or Citizens, ſhall appeal to the People, it 
belongs to the Prerogative to judg and determin the caſe ; provided that if 
be Appeal be from any Court of Fuſtice in this Nation or the Provinces, 
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the. Appellant ſhall firſt depoſit a hundred Pounds in the Court from v0 1 
ho _ to be for ors the ſame, if he be caſt in his Suits , oy 
ple. But the Power of the Council of War being the expedition of this 
Commonwealth, and the martial Law of the Strategus in the Field are 
thoſe only from which there ſhall ly no Appeal to the People. ; 

THE Proceding of the Prerogative in caſe of a Propoſition, is t9 g, 
thus order d. The Magiſtrats, propoſing by Authority of the Senat, ſhall 
rehearſe the whole matter, and exfound it to the People: which don, they 
ſhall put the whole together to the Suffrage, with three Boxes, f, 
Negative, the Affirmative, and the Nonfincere : and the Suffrage be- 
ing return d to the Tribuns, and number d in the preſence of the Pro. 
poſers, if the major Vote be in the Nonſincere, the Propoſers ſhall g. 
it, and the Senat ſhall reſume the Debate. If the major Vote be in the 
Negative, the Propoſers ſhall defiſt, and the Senat too. But if the major 

Vete be in the Afirmative, then the Tribe is clear, and the Prapoſers ſlal 
begin and put the whole matter, with the Negative and the Affirmative 
( Een out the Nonſincere) by Clauſes ; and the Suffrages being taken and 
number d by the Tribuns in the preſence of the Propojers, ſhall be written an 
reported by the Tribuns to the Senat. And that which is profes by the 
Authority of the Senat, and confirm'd by the Command, ws People, is 
the Law of Oceana. 10 l 
THE Proceding of the Prerogative in a.caſe of: Judicature is tobethus 
order d. The Tribuns being Auditors of all Cauſes appertaining to the cog. 
nixance of the People, ſhall have notice of the Suit or Trial, whether « 
Appeal or otherwiſe, that is to be commenc d; and if any one of them fol 
accept of the ſame, it appertains to him to introduce ii. A Cauſe being 
introduc d, and the People muſter d or afſembi'd for the deciſien of the Jame, 
the Tribuns are Preſidents of the Court, having fower to keep it to Orders, 
and ſhall be ſeated upon a Scaffold erected in the middle of the Tribe. Up- 
on the right hand ſhall land a Seat, or large Pulpit aſſign d tothe Plaintiff, 
or the Accuſer ; and, upon the left, another for the Defendant, each if they 
pleaſe with his Council, And the Tribuns (being attended upon ſuch occa- 
ions with ſ6 many Ballotins, Secretarys, Doorkeepers, and Meſſengers of 
the Senat as ſhall be requiſit) one of them ſhall turn up a Glaſs of the na- 
ture of an Hourglaſs, but ſuch a one as is to be of an hour and a half"s run- 
ning ; which being turn'd up, the Party or Council on the right hand may 
begin to ſpeak to the People. If there be Papers to be read, or Witneſs 
to be examin d, the Officer ſhall lay the Glaſs fideways till the Papers be read, 
and the Witneſſes examin'd, and then turn it up again; and jo long as the 
Glaſs is running, the Party on the right hand has liberty to ſpeak, and no 
longer. The Party on the right hand having had his time, the like ſhall be 
don in every reſpeci for the Party on the left, And the Cauſe being thus 
heard, theTribuns ſhall put the queſtion to the Tribe with a white, a blaci, 
and a red Box (or Nonſincere) whether Guilty, or not Guilty. And if 
the Sufrage being taken, the major Vote be in the Nonſincere, the Cauje 
ball be rebeard upon the next juridical day following, and put to the queſt 
in the ſame manner. Y the major Vote coms the ſecond time in the Nou. 
ſincere, the Cauſe ſhall be heard again upon the third day: but at the third 
bearing the queſtion ſhall be put without the Nonſincere. Upon the fir 
of the three days in which the major Vote coms in the white Box, the Pal- 
7 accus d is abolv d; and upon the firſt of them in which it coms iu the 
lack Box, the Party accusd is condemn'd. The Party accusd being ci. 


demn'd, the Tribuns (if the caſe be criminal) ſhall put with the white _ 
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the black Box theſe Queſtions, or. fuch of them, as, regard had to the caſe, 
they ſhall conceive moſt proper. AN a 


1. WHETHER he ſhall have a Writ of eaſe. 
2. WHETHE R he ſhall be fin d ſo much, or ſo much. 
3. WHETHER he ſhall be confiſcated. | 
4 WHETHER be ſhall be render d incapable of Magiſtracy. 
5. WHETHER he ſhall be buniſb d. | EY” 
6 WHETHER be ſhall be put to death. 1 | 
SE, or any three of theſe Queſtions, whether ſimple or ſuch as 
hole thought fitly mix'd being put by the Tribuns, that which 1. moſt 
above half the Votes in the black Box 15 the Sentence of the People, which 
the Troop of the third Claſis is to ſee executed accordingly. e 


BUT wheras by the Conſtitution of this Commonwealth it may appea r | 


that neither the Propoſitions of the Senat, nor the Fudicature of the Peo- 
ple, will be fo frequeut as to bold the Prerogative in continual imploy- 
ment; the Senat, a main part of whoſe Offiice it is to teach and inſtruct the 
People, ſhall duly (if they have no greater Affairs to divert them) cauſe 
an Oration to be made to the Prerogative by ſom Knight or Magiſtrat of 
the Senat, to be choſen out of the ableſi men, and from time to time ap- 
pointed by the Orator of the Houſe, in the great Hall of the Pantheon, 
cobile the Parlament reſides in the Town ; or in ſom Grove or ſiveet place in 

the field, while the Parlament for the heat he year ſhall refide in the 
_ Country ; upon every Tueſday, morning or afternoon. 5 

AND the Orator appointed for the time to this Office, ſhall firſt repeat 
the Orders of the Commonwealth with all poſſible brevity ; and then making 


* 
” 


choice of one or ſom part of it, diſcourſe therof to the People. An Org- 
tion on Diſcourſe of this nature, being afterward perus d by the Council of 
State, may as they ſee cauſe be printed and publiſb d. WOES 


IHE Axcuyon's Comment upon the Order I find to have bin 
of this ſenſe, _ | 


My Lords, 1 
, O crave pardon for a word or two in farther explanation of 
6 what was read, I ſhall briefly ſhew how the Conſtitution of 
* this Tribe or Aſſembly anſwers to their Function; and how their 
Function, which is of two parts, the former in the Reſult or Legi- 
* ſlative Power, the latter in the ſupreme Judicature of the Common- 
« wealth, anſwers to their Conſtitution. MAacayiaver has a Diſ- 
© courſe, where he puts the queſtion, Whether the guard of Liberty 
may with more ſecurity be committed to the Nobility, or to the People. 
* Which doubt of his ariſes thro the want of explaining his terms ; 


« for the ouard of Liberty can ſignify nothing elſe but the Reſult of the 


Commonwealth: fo that to ſay, that the guard of Liberty may be 
committed to the Nobility, is to ſay, that the Reſult may be com- 
' mitted to the Senat, in which caſe the People fignify nothing, Now 
to ſhew it was a miſtake to affirm it to have bin thus in Lacedemon, 
* {uthcient has bin ſpoken; and wheras he will have it to be fo 
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« in Venice alſo, * They, ſays ConTARINI, in whom reſides the gu. 
« preme Power of the whole Commonwealth, and of the Laws, and upon 
ce whoſe Orders depends the Authority as well of the Senat as of all the o. 
* ther Magifirats, is the GREAT COUNCIL. It is inſtitutively 
ein the Great Council, by the judgment of all that know that Com. 
e monwealth ; tho for the Reaſons ſhewn, it be ſometimes exercisd 
te by the Senat. Nor need I run over the Commonwealths in this 
cc lace for the proof 1 of a thing ſo doubtleſs, and ſuch a8 has 
* bin already made ſo apparent, as that the Reſult of each was in 
the popular part of it. The popular part of yours, or the Prero- 
« gative Tribe, conſiſts of ſeven Deputys (wherof three are of the 
« Horſe) annually elected out of every Tribe of Oceana; which be- 
< ing fifty, amounts to one hundred and fifty Horſe, and two hundred 
Foot. And the Prerogative conſiſting of three of theſe Liſts, con- 
ce fiſts of four hundred and fifty Horſe, and ſix hundred Foot, beſides 
e thoſe of the Provinces to be hereafter mention d; by which means 
te the overbalance in the Suffrage remaining to the Foot by one hun- 
* dred and fifty Votes, you have to the ſupport of a true and natural 
“ Ariſtocracy, the deepeſt root of a Democracy. 15 has bin ever 


— rome Wherfore there is nothing in Art or Nature better qua- 


1 


ify'd for the Reſult than this Aſſembly. It is noted out of CIcER⁰ 
* by MAchIAvzL, That the People, tho they are not fo prone 
ce to find out Truth of themſelves, as to follow Cuſtom, or run into 
Error; yet if they be ſhewn Truth, they not only acknowlege and 
ce imbrace it very ſuddenly, but are the moſt conſtant and faithful 
* Guardians and Conſervators of it. It is your Duty and Office, 
* wherto. you are alſo qualify d by the Orders of this Commonwealth, 
to have the People as you have your Hauks and Greyhounds, in 
_ © Leaſes and Slips, to range the Fields, and beat the Buſhes for them; 
* for they are of a nature that is never good at this ſport, but when 
< you ſpring or ſtart their proper quarry. Think not that they will 


e ſtand to ask you what it is, or leſs know it than your Hauks and 


** Greyhounds do theirs ; but preſently make ſuch a flight or courſe, 
© that a Huntſman may as well undertake to run with his Dogs, ora 
** Falconer to fly with his Hauk, as an Ariſtocracy at this game to 
compare with the People. The People of Rome were poſſeſt of no 
leſs a prey than the Empire of the World, when the Nobility turnd 
A tails, and perch'd among Daws upon the Tower of Monarchy. 
For tho they did not all of them intend the thing, they would none 
** of them indure the Remedy, which was the Agrarian. _ 
« BUT the Prerogative Tribe has not only the Reſult, but is the 
-** Supreme Judicature, and the ultimat Appeal in this Commonwealth. 
For the popular Government that makes account to be of any 
« ſtanding, muſt make ſure in the firſt place of the + Appeal to the 
“People. As an Eſtate in truſt becoms a man's own, if he be not 
© anſwerable for it; ſo the Power of a Magiſtracy not accountable to 
< the People, from whom it was receiy'd, becoming of privat ule, 
the Commonwealth loſes her Liberty. Wherfore the Right of Su- 
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Quello appreſſo il quale e la ſomma autorita di tutta la citta, e delle leggi & deereti, de! 

quali pende I autorità coſi del Senato come ancora di tutti i Magiſtrati, e il Conſiglio Grille“ 
I Ante omnes de provocatione adverſus Magiſtratus ad Populum, ſacrandoque cum bonus capite 
ejus, qui regni occupandi conſilia iniiſſet. 
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« creme Judicature in the People (without which there can be no 
« ſuch thing as popular Government) is confirm'd by the conſtant 
te practice of all Commonwealths; as that of J/rael in the caſes of 
« AcyAN, and of the Tribe of BENIAMIN, adjudg'd by the Con- 
« oregation. The Dicaſterion or Court call'd the Heliaia in Athens, 
« which (the Comitia of that Commonwealth conſiſting of the whole 
« People, and fo being too numerous to be a Judicatory) was conſti- 
« tuted ſomtimes of five hundred, at others of one thouſand, or, ac- 
« cording to the greatneſs of the cauſe, of fifteen hundred, elected by 
« the Lot out of the whole Body of the People, had with'the nine 
« ARcyuons that were Preſidents, the cognizance of ſuch Cauſes 
« g were of higheſt importance in that State. The five Ephors in 
Lacedemon, which were popular Magiſtrats, might queſtion their 
Kings, as appears by the cafes of Pausan1as, and of Ads, 
« who being upon his Trial in this Court, was cry'd to by his Mo- 
« ther to appeal to the People, as PLUTARCH has it in his Life. The 
« Tribuns of the People of Rome (like, in the nature of their Magi- 
« ſtracy, and for ſom time in number, to the Ephors, as being, ac- 
ee cording to HALICARNASSEUs and PLUTARCH, inſtituted in 
e imitation of them) had power to ſummon any man, his Magi- 
« ſtracy at leaſt being expir'd (for from the Dictator there lay no Ap- 
« peal) to anſwer for himſelf to the People. As in the cafe of Corr- 
* OLANUS, Who was going about to force the People, by withhold- 
e ing Corn from them in a Famin, to relinquiſh the Magiſtracy of the 
« Tribuns; in that of Spuxrus Cassius for affecting Tyranny ; 
« of Marcus SERGIvus for running away at Veii; of Calus 
« LucRET1us for ſpoiling his Province; of Junius SiLAanus 
* for making War, without a command from the People, againſt the 
* Cimbri ; with divers others. And the Crimes 2 — were 
* call d Lægc Majeſtatis, or High Treaſon. Examples of ſuch as were 
<arrain'd or try'd for Peculat, or Defraudation of the Common- 


wealth, were Marcus CuRivs, for intercepting the Mony of 


« the Samnits; SALINATOR, for the inequal diviſion of Spoils to 
his Soldiers; Marcus PosTHum1vus, for cheating the Com- 
* monwealth by a feign'd Shipwreck. Cauſes of theſe two kinds 
were of a more public nature; but the like Power upon Appeals 
© was alſo exercis d by the People in privat matters, even during the 
time of the Kings; as in the caſe of HoRATIUS. Nor is it 
© otherwiſe with Venice, where the Doge Loxtpano was ſentenc'd 
© by the Great Council; and Ax To GR1MaAn1, afterwards Doge, 
* queſtion'd, for that he being Admiral had ſuffer'd the Jure to 
take Lepanto in view of his Fleet. 108 

_ *NEVERTHELESS, there lay no Appeal from the Roman 
« Dictator to the People; which if there had, might have coſt the 
5 Commonwealth dear, when Spuklus Mer ius affecting Empire, 
circumvented and debauch'd the Tribuns: wherupon Tirus 
*(QuinTius CI NIX NATus. was created Dictator; who hav- 
ing choſen SERVILIVS AHALA to be his Lieutenant, or Mag 
| fer Equitum, ſent him to apprehend MEL1us, whom, while he 
; diſputed the Commands of the Dictator, and implor'd the aid of 
7 the People, An ALA cut off upon the place. By which example 
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24. Order. 
Conſtitutionof 
the provincial 
part of the Se- 
nat and the 


People. 


* vou may ſee in what caſes the Dictator may prevent the Blow which 


ce were not otherwiſe goo 
*«-cauſe of the Commonwenlth againſt ſom other Nation that is good 
< at it, the advantage will be ſubje& to remain upon the merit of the 
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« js ready ſomtimes to fall &er the People be aware of the Danger 
« Wherfore there lys no Appeal from the Dieci, or the Council of Ten. 
« in Venice, to the Great Council, nor from our Council of War 90 
« the People. For the Way of proceding of this Tr tbe, or the Bal. 
4 lot, it is, as was once faid for all, Venetian, 

« THIS Diſcourſe of Judicatorys wherupon we are faln, brings 
« us rather naturally than of deſign from the two general Orders of 
« every Commonwealth, that is to ſay, from the debating part or the 
« Senat, and the reſolving part or the People, to the third, which is 
< the executive part or the Magiſtracy, wherupon I ſhall have no need 
ce to dwell: For the executive Magiſtrats of this Commonwealth are 
de the Strategus in Arms; the Signory in their ſeveral Courts, as the 
cc Chigicety, the Exchequer ; as alſo the Councils in divers caſes with. 


e in their Inſtructions; the Cenſors as well in their proper Magiſtra- 
c“ cy, as in the Council of Religion; the Tribuns in the Government 


« of the Prerogative, and that Judicatory ; and the Judges with their 
“Courts: Of all which fo much is already ſaid ,or known as may 
e er 1 lui has Jal zac i anti. 

t THE Tueſday Lectures or Orations to the People will be of 
« great benefit to the Senat, the Prerogative, and the whole. Nation, 
cc Fo the Senat, becauſe they will not only teach your Senators Elocu- 
« tion, but keep the Syſtem of the Government in their memorys, 
s Elocution is of great uſe to your Senators; for if they do not un- 
ce derftand Rhetoric (giving it at this time for granted, that the Art 
) and com to treat with, or vindicat the 


« Art, and not upon the merit of the Cauſe. Furthermore, the Ge- 
< nius or Soul of this Government being in the whole and in every 
<« part, they will never be of ability in determination upon any par- 
« ticular, unleſs at the ſame time they have an Idea of the whole. 
<« That this therfore muſt be, in that regard, of equal benefit to the 
« Prerogative, is plain; tho theſe have a greater concernment in it. 
For this Commonwealth is the Eſtate of the People: and a man, 
ce you know, tho he be virtuous, yet if he dos not underſtand his 
ce Eftate, may run out or be cheated of it. Laſt of all, the Trea- 
<« ſures of the Politics will by this means be ſo open'd, rifled, and di- 


4 ſpers'd, that this Nation will as ſoon dote, like the Indians, upon 


« glaſs Beads, as diſturb your Government with Whimſys and Freaks 
ce of Motherwit; or ſuffer themſelves to be ſtutter'd out of their Li- 
« bertys. There is not any reaſon why your Grandees, your wile 


men of this Age, that laugh out and openly at a Commonwealth as 


< the moſt ridiculous thing, do not appear to be, as in this regard they 
< are, mere Idiots, but that the People have not eys. 9 


THERE remains no more relating to the Senat and the People 


THE twenty fourth ORDER, Wee ie is lawful for the Pro- 
vince of Marpeſia to have 30 Knights of their. own election continually 


preſent in the Senat of Oceana, together with 60 Deputys of Hort, and 


120 of Foot in the Prerogative Tribe, indu'd with equal Power Cate, 
i x | hg 


, ir quality and number) in the Debate and Reſult of this Com- : 
— 7 W that they obferve the Courſe or Rotation of the ſame 

by the annual Return of 10 Knights, 20 Deputys of the Horſe, and 4.0 of 

e Foot. The Hike in all reſpects is lawful for Panopea ; and the Horſe of 

both the Provinces amounting to one 7. 22 and the Foot to one Company, 

ne Captain and one Cornet of the Horje [hall be annually choſen by Marpe- 

ha, and one Captain and one Enſign of the Foot fall be annually choſen 

by Panopea. 


HE Orb of the Prerogative being thus complete, is not pnna- 
turally compar'd to that of the Moon, either in conſidergtion of the 
Light borrow'd from the Senat, as from the dun; or of the ebs and 
floods of the People, which are mark'd by the Negative or Affirmative 
of this Tribe. And the Conſtitution of the Senaf and the People be- Gegen, 
ing ſhewn, you have that of the Parlament of Oceana, conſiſting of 1 
the Senat propoſing, and of the People reſolving; which amounts to 125 
an Act of Pufawent. So the Parlament 1s the Heart, which, conſiſt- 
ing of two Ventricles, the one greater and replenyh'd with a groſſer 
matter, the other leſs and full of a purer, ſucks in, and ſpouts forth 
the vital Blood of Oceana by a perpetual Circulation, Wherfore the 
life of this Government is no more unnatural or obnoxious upon this 
ſcore to diſſolution, than that of a Man; nor to giddineſs than the 
World: ſeeing the Earth, whether it be it ſelf or the Heavens that are 
in rotation, is ſo far from being giddy, that it could not ſubſiſt without 
motion. But why ſhould not this Goyernment be much rather capable 
of duration and ſteddineſs by motion? than which God has ordain'd no 
other to the univerſal Commonwealth of Mankind: ſeeing one Genera- 
tion coms, and another gos, but the Earth remains firm for ever; that is, 
in her proper Situation or Place, whether ſhe be mov d or not mov d up- 
on her proper Center. The Senat, the People, and the Magiſtracy, or 
the Parlament ſo conſtituted, as you have ſeen, is the Guardian of this 
Commonwealth, and the Huſhand of ſuch a Wife as is elegantly de- 
ſcrib d by Solomon. She is like the Merchant's Ships; ſhe brings her prov. zi. 
| Food from far. She confiders a Field, and buys it: With the fruit of ber 
bands ſhe plants a Vineyard. Sbe perceives that her Merchandize is good. 
He ſtretches forth her hands to the Poor. She is not afraid of the $ 20 
for ber Houſhold ; for all her Houſhold are clath'd with Scarlet. She 
makes ber ſelf Coverings of Tapeſtry ; her Clothing is Sill and Purple. 
Her Huſband is known (by his Robes) in the Gates, when he fits among the 
Senators of the Land. The Gates, or inferior Courts, were branches as 
it were of the Sanhedrim or Senat of Mael. Nor is our Common- 
wealth a worſe Houſwife, or ſhe has leſs regard to her Magiſtrats ; as 
may appear by e e 


THE twenty- fifth ORDER : That, wheras the public Revenue ,, order. 
16 thro the late Civil Wars di lapidated, the Exciſe, being 1mprov'd or im- 
provable to the Revenue of one Million, be apply'd for the ſpace of eleven 

Jears to com, to the reparation of the ſame, and for the preſent maintenance 

Y the Magiſtrats, Knights, Deputys, and other Officers, who according to 

ver ſeveral Dignitys and Functions, ſhall annually receive towards the 

Support of the ſame, as follows. 


V — SOA 


a». 4 
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THE Lord Strategus Marching, i is, ; upon another Account, td Yn 
Field Pay as General. 

lib. ter a ann 
THE Lord Serateguts þ itting — | — — 2000 
THE Lord Orator — — | — 2000 
T HE three Chmmiſſioners of the Sea. — — 4500 
THE three Commiſſioners of the 7. eee —— 
THE tuo Cenſors— — 

THE 290 Knights, at 500 J. 4 man — —=——14 $000 
THE. 4 Embaſſadors in Ordinary ——=———— | 
T HE, Council of War for Intelligence- — 
THE Maſter of the Ceremony 
THE. Maſter of the Horſe — ———_ 
HIS (Subſtitute —— — a n 50 
of 47 E 12 Ballotins for their Wine Doe — —— 
FOR their Summer Liverys= — —— 120 
FOR their Board- wage. — 4⁰ 

F 0 R the keeping of three Coaches of State, 24 Ck Lp 
20th Coachmen and Poſtilions ——— J. 5300 
FOR the Grooms, and keeping of 1 6 great . 4. by for. the) 
Maſter of the Horſe, and for the Ballotins whom he is to 
govern and inſtruct in the Art of Riding - — 

THE 20 Secretarys of the Parlament c — 20 
T HE 20 Doorkeepers, who a are to attend with Puleaxes; = 5 0 


their Coat — TEN Nr 
FOR their ee eee. nen — — 
| TH E 20 Me engers, which are Tr tee 5, pri FRE Coats = 


FOR their Board-wages ——=— TON 
F OR Ornament of the Muſters 97 the 3 * Ee (1 


4 Sun. 189 370 


0 UT of the perſonal Eſtates of every man, who at + bis Death bequeatl 
not above forty ſhillings to the Muſter of that Hundred woherin it Iys, ſhall 
be levy'd one per cent. till the ſolid Revenue of the Muſter © of the Hun- 
dred amounts to 501. per annum for the Prizes of the Youth, 

THE twelve Ballotins are to be divided into three Regions, according 
to the courſe of the Senat; the four of the firſt Region to be elected at the 
Tropic out of juch Chi laren as the Knights of the ſame ſhall offer, mt be- 
ing under eleven years of Age, nor above thirteen, And their Elem 
ſhall be made by the Lot at an Urn ſet by the Serjeant of the Houſe fir 
that purpoſe in Toke Hall of the Pantheon. The Livery of the Common. 
wealth for the faſhion or the color may be chang'd at the Election of (it 
Strategus according to his phanſy. But every Knight during his Sejjon 
ſhall be bound to give to his Footman, or N one of his Footmen, the Lis 
very of the Commonwealth. 


THE Prerogative Tribe ſhall receive as follows. fg 

| ä lib. by the week, 
TH E 2 Tribuns of the Hor ſe- Be — rg2 Wh. ..} 

THE 2 Tribuns of the Tool — — 12 

THE z ——— of Hor fe——— — - — 15 

3 => THE 


THE 3 Cornets — — 1 


a eee ram eee ee 

THE 3 Enſgns— nn rn ng e 

THE 442 Horſe, at 21. 4 man — — 884 

THE 592 Foot, at 11. 10 8. 4 narü—— 888 

THE 6 Trumpeters ——— — 10s. 

THE 7 D/INWNGS Cr CONES TS" TOY, 
SUM by the Week—1850 156. 


k 
{ — ——__—_— 


SUM by the Year 96 © || 


TH E Total of the Senat, the People, and the M, agiſtracy,2 8745 90 I; Pp 
THE Dignity of the Commonwealth, and Aids of the ſereral Magiſtra- 


of the Exciſe, with the Product of the Sum riſing, ſhall be carefully ma- 
nag d by the Senat and the People thro the diligence of the Officers of the 
Exchequer, till it amount to eight Millions, or to the purchaſe of about four 
hundred thouſand Pounds ſolid Revenue. At which time, the term 1 
eleven years being expi rd, the Exciſe, except it be otherwiſe order d by the 
Senat and the People, ſhall be totally remitted and aboliſh'd for ever. 


A this Inſtitution the Taxes, as will better appear in the Corolla- 
ry, were abated about one half, which made the Order when it came 
to be taſted, to be of good reliſh with the People in the very begin- 
ning; tho the Advantages then were no ways comparable to the Con- 
ſequences to be hereafter ſhewn. Nevertheleſs, my Lord Ep1mo- 
uus, who with much ado had bin held till now, 
Moon, and broke out of Bedlam in this manner, 


My Lord ARCHON, ne | 
HAVE a finging in my head like that of a Cartwheel, my 
“ Brains are upon a Rotation; and ſom are ſo merry, that a man 


* cannot ſpeak his griefs, but if your highſhod Prerogative, and thoſe 


* ſame flouching Fellows your Tribuns, do not take my Lord Strate- 
© gus's, and my Lord Orator's heads, and jole them together under 
* the Canopy, then let me beridiculous to all Poſterity. For here is 
*a Commonwealth, to which if a man ſhould take that of the Pren- 
© tices in their antient Adminiſtration of Juſtice at Shrovetide, it were 
an Anſtocracy, You have ſet the very Rabble with Troncheons 
© in their hands, and the Gentry of this Nation like Cocks, with Scar- 
_ * let Gills, and the Golden Combs of their Salarys to boot, leſt they 


* ſhould not be thrown at. 
*NOT a Night can I ſleep for ſom horrid Apparition or other; 


one while theſe Myrmidons are meaſuring Silks by their Quarter- 


g ſtaves; another, ſtuffing their greaſy Pouches with my Lord High 
f Treaſurer's Jacobuſſes. For they are above a thouſand in Arms to 
g three hundred, which, their Gowns being pull'd over their ears, 
are but in their Doublets and Hoſe. But what do I ſpeak of a thou- 
: land? there be two thouſand in every Tribe, that is, a hundred 

thouſand in the whole Nation, not only in the poſture of an Army, 


1 1 + © Kut 


ys and Offices therto belonging, being provided for as aforeſaid, the Overplus 


found it midſummer 
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« Hut in a civil Capacity ſufficient to Sue us what Laws they pleaſ⸗ 
* Now every body knows, that the lower ſort of People regard no. 
« thing but Mony; and you ſay it is the Duty of a Legiſlator to pre- 
«* ſume all men to be wicked: wherfore they muſt fall upon the 
«* richer, as they are an Army; or, leſt their minds ſhould miſgive them 
ct in ſuch a 1 you have given them incouragement that the 

& have à nearer way, ſeeing it may be don every whit as well as by 
« the overbalancing, Power which they have in Elections. There is 
ea Fair which is annually kept in the Center of theſe Territorys at 


« Kiberton, a Town famous for Ale, and frequented by good Fel. 


„ lows; where there is a Solemnity of the Pipers and Fidlers of this 
« Nation (I know not whether Lacedemon, where the Senat kept ac- 
* count of the ſtops of the Flutes and of the Fiddleſtrings of that 


Commonwealth, had any ſuch Cuſtom) call'd the Bulrunning, 
and he that catches and holds the Bull, is the annual and fupreme 


«4 Magiſtrat of that Comitia or Congregation, call'd King Piper. 


« without whoſe Licence it is not lawful for any, of thoſe Citizens to 
« injoy the liberty of his Calling; nor is he otherwiſe legitimatly 
« qualify'd (or civitate donatus) to lead Apes or Bears in any Per- 
ce 5% 0 of the ſame. Mine Hoſt of the Bear, in Kibertam, the 
Father of Ale, and Patron of good Footbal and Cudgelplayers, has 
« any time fince I can remember, bin Grand Chancellor of this Order, 
Now, ſay I, ſeeing great things ariſe from ſmall beginnings, what 
ee ſhould hinder the People, prone to their own Advantage, and loy- 
e ing Mony, from having Intelligence convey'd to them by this ſame 
« King Piper and his Chancellor, with their Loyal Subjects the Min- 
« ſtrils and Bearwards, Maſters of Ceremonys, to which there is 
&« great recourſe in their reſpective Perambulations, ang which they 
« will commiſſion and inſtruct, with Directions to all the Tribes, 
& willing and commanding them, that as they wiſh their own good, 
« they chuſe no other into the next.primum Mobile, but of the ableſt 
<« Cudgel and Footbalplayers? Which don as ſoon as faid, your 
« primum Mobile conſiſting of no other ſtuff, muſt of neceſſity be 
ce drawn forth into your Nebulones, and your Galimafrys; and ſo the 
« ſilken Purſes of your Senat and Prerogative being made of Sows 
ce ears, moſt of them Blackſmiths, they will ſtrike while the Iron is 
© hot, and beat your Eſtates into Hobnails ; mine Hoſt of the Bear 
ce being Strategus, and King Piper Lord Orator. Well, my Lords, it 
e might have bin otherwiſe expreſt, but this is well enough a con- 
« ſcience. In your way, the Wit of man ſhall not prevent this or the 
like Inconvenience ; but if this (for I have can with Artiſts) 
te be a mathematical Demonſtration, I could kneel to you, that ec 
< it be too late we might return to ſom kind of Sobriety, 

*« IF weemty our Purſes with theſe Pomps, Salarys, Coaches, 
« Lacquys, and Pages, what can the People ſay leſs, than that we 
< have dreſt a Senat and a Prerogative for nothing, but to go to tis 
<« Park with the Ladys? | 9 


MY Lord Akchox, whoſe meekneſs reſembl d that of Moses 
vouchſaf d this Anſwer. | 20 2p . 
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My Lords; ö | 5 L ; . i V 5 

00 OR all this, I can ſee my Lord Ey1Monvs every night in 
ce the Park, and with Ladys; nor do I blame this in a young 
Man, or the Reſpect which is and ought to be given to a Sex that is 
4 one half of the Commonwealth of Mankind, and without which 
« the other would be none: But our Magiſtrats, I doubt, may be ſom- 
« what of the oldeſt to perform this part with much acceptation; 
« and, as the Talian Proverb ſays, * Servire & non gradire & coſa da 
« far morire. Wherfore we will lay no certain Obligation upon them 
_ «51 this Point, but leave them, if it pleaſe you, to their own fate or 
« diſcretion, But this (for I know my Lord Ep1monvs loves me, 
« tho I can never get his eſteem) I will ay, if he had a Miſtreſs 
« ſhould uſe him ſo, he would find it a fad Life; or T Ren to your 
« Lordſhips, how I can reſent it from ſuch a Friend, that he puts 
King Piper's Politics in the Balance with mine. King Piper, I deny 
« not, may teach his Bears to dance, but they have the worlt ear of 
« all Creatures. Now how he ſhould make them keep time in fifty 
« ſeyeral Tribes, and that two years together, for elſe it will be to 
no purpoſe, may be a ſmall matter with my Lord to promiſe; but 
ce jt ſeems to me of impoſſible performance. Firſt, Thro the nature 
« of the Bean; and, Secondly, thro that of the Ballot; or how what 
© he has hitherto thought ſo hard, is now com to be eaſy : but he 
« may think, that for expedition they will eat up theſe Balls like Ap- 
« ples. However, there is ſo much more in their way by the Conſti- 
« tution of this, than is to be found in that of any other Common- 
wealth, that IJ am reconcil'd ; it now appearitig plainly, that the 
« Points of my Lord's Arrows are directed at no other White, than 
ce to ſhew the excellency of our Government above others; which, as 
© he procedes further, is yet plainer ; while he makes it appear, that 
te there can be no other elected by the People but Smiths, 


« Bronteſque Steropeſque & nudus membra Pyracmon SF. 


© OTHoNIEL, AoD, GID EON, JEPHTHA, SAMSON, as in Mael: 
« MirTiapes, ARISTIDES, THEMISTOCLES, Cimon, PRRI- 
LES, as in Athens: PapyRIus, CINCINNATUs, CAMILLUS, 
* FABIus, SCIP1o, as in Rome: Smiths of the fortune of the 
Commonwealth; not ſuch as forg'd Hob-nails, but Thunder- 
* bolts. Popular Elections are of that kind, that all the reſt of 
* the World is not able, either in number or glory, to equal thoſe 
of theſe three Commonwealths. Theſe indeed were the ableſt 
* Cudgel and Footbal-players ; bright Arms were their Cudgels, 
*and the World was the Ball that lay at their feet. Wherfore 
* We are not ſo to underſtand the Maxim of Legiſlators, which. 
© holds all men to be wicked, as if it related to Mankind or a Com- 
monwealth, the Intereſts wherof are the only ſtrait lines they 
* have wherby to reform the crooked ; but as it relates to every Man 
or Party, under what color ſoever he or they pretend to be truſted 
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* apart, with or by the whole. Hence then it is deriv'd, which is 
* made good in all experience, that the Ariſtocracy is ravenous, and 
te not the People. Your Highwaymen are not ſuch as have Trade 
« or have bin brought up to Induſtry; but ſuch commonly who. 
« Education has pretended to that of Gentlemen. My Lord is ſo ho. 
ce neſt, he dos not know the Maxims that are of abſolute neceſſity to 
« the Arts of Wickedneſs; for it is moſt certain, if there be not more 
<« Purſes than Thieves, that the Thieves themſelves muſt be forc'd to 
e turn. honeſt, becauſe, they cannot thrive by their Trade: But now 
« if the People ſhould turn Thieves, who ſees not that there would 
ce be more Thieves than Purſes ? Wherfore that a whole People 
* ſhould, turn Robbers, or Levellers, is as impoſſible in the end as in 
de the means. But that I do not think your Artiſt, which you men- 
e tion'd, whether Aſtronomer or Arithmetician, can tell me. how 
many Barlycorns would reach to the Sun; I could be content he 
* were call d to the account, with which 1 ſhall conclude this Point: 
* when by the way I have chid my Lords the Legiſlators, who, as 
« if they doubted my Tackling could not hold, would leave me to flag 
< in a perpetual Calm, but for my Lord ErIMoxus, who breaths 
* now and then into my Sails, and ſtirs the Waters. A Ship makes not 
e her way, ſo briſkly, as when ſhe is handſomly bruſh'd by the Waves, 
e and tumbles over thoſe that ſeem to tumble againſt, her; in which 
e caſe I have perceiv d in the dark, that Light has bin ſtruck even out 
* of the Sea, as in this place, where my Lord EexMonus feigning 
te to give us a demonſtration of one thing, has given it of another, 
<« and of a better. For the People of this Nation, if they amount 
ee jn each Tribe to two thouſand Elders, and two thouſand Youths, 
upon the annual Roll, holding a fifth to the whole Tribe; then the 
ce whole of a Tribe, not accounting Women and Children, muſt a- 
* mount to twenty thouſand ; and ſo the whole of all the Tribes, be- 
« ing fifty, to one Million, Now you have ten. thouſand Pariſhes, 
* and reckoning theſe one with another, each at one thouſand pounds 
* a Year dry Rent, the Rent or Revenue of the Nation, as it is or 
« might be let to Farm, amounts to ten Millions; and ten Millions 
e jn Revenue divided equally to one Million of men, coms but to 
ce ten pounds a year to each wherwith to maintain himſelf, his Wife 
e and Children. But he that has a Cow upon the Common, and 
te earns his Shilling by the day at his labor, has twice as much already 
ce as this would com to for his ſhare; becauſe if the Land were thus 
* divided, there would be no body to ſet him on work. So my Lord 
ce Epimonus's Footman, who coſts him thrice as much as one of 
te theſe could thus get, would certainly loſe by his bargain, What 
* ſhould we ſpeak of thoſe innumerable Trades wherupon men live, 
< not only better than others upon good ſhares of Lands, but becom 
<« alſo purchaſers of greater Eſtates? Is not this the demonſtration 
© which my Lord meant, that the Revenue of Induſtry in a Nation, 
'< at leaſt in this, is three or fourfold greater than that of the mere 
<« Rent? If the People then obſtruct Induſtry, they obſtruct their 
* own livelihood ; but if they make a War, they obſtruct Induſtry. 
ce Take the Bread out of the Peoples mouths, as did the Roman Patri- 
e cjans, and you are ſure enough of a War, in which caſe they ma 
e be Levellers; but our Agrarian cauſes their Induſtry to flow Wit 
“Milk and Hony. It will be own'd, that this is true, if the People 
. Mos « were 
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OCEANA 
« were given * to underſtand their own happineſs ; But where is it 
00 they do that? Let me reply with the like queſtion, Where do they 
« not? They do not know their — — it ſhould ſeem in France, 
« hein and Taly: but teach them what it is, and try whoſe Senſe is 
« the truer. As to the late Wars in Germany, it has bin aftirm'd to 
« me there, that the Princes could never make the People to take 
« Arms white they had Bread, and have therfore ſuffer'd Countrys 
« now and then to be waſted, that they might get Soldiers. This 
« you will find to be the certain pulſe and temper of the People; and 
« if they have bin already prov'd to be the moſt wiſe and conſtant 
« Order of a Government, why ſhould we think (when no man can 


produce one Example of the common Sold:ery in an Army muti- 


« nying becauſe they had not Captains pay) that the ' Prerogative 
« ſhould jole the heads of the Senat together, becauſe theſe have the 
« better Salarys ; when it muſt be as evident to the People in a Nation 
« 15 to the Soldiery in an Army, that it is no more poſſible their Emio- 


« juments of this kind ſhould be afforded by any Commonwealth in 
« the World to be made equal with thoſe of the Senat, than that the 


common Soldiers ſhould be equal with the Captains? It is enough 
« for the common Soldier, that his Virtue may bring him to be a 


« Captain, and more to the Prerogative, that each of them is neater 


. 


« tg be a Senator. 


« 


« IF my Lord thinks our Salarys too great, and that the Com- 


« monwealth is not Houſwife enough ; whether 1s it better Houſ- 
« wifery that ſhe ſhould keep her Family from the Snow, or ſuffer 
te them to burn her Houſe that they may warm themſelves? for one 
« of theſe muſt be. Do you think that ſhe came off at a cheaper 
rate, when men had their Rewards by a thouſand, two thouſand 
« pounds a Year in Land of Inheritance? If you ſay, that they will 
« be more godly than they have bin, it may be ill taken ; and if you 
cannot promiſe that, it is time we find out ſom way of ſtinting at 
« feaſt, if not curing them of that fame ſacra Fames. On the other 
« fide, if a poor man (as ſuch a one may fave a City) gives his 
« ſweat to the Public, with what conſcience can you ſuffer his Famil 

jn the mean time to ſtarve? But he that lays his hand to this Plow, 
e ſhall not loſe by taking it off from his own: and a Commonwealth 
© that will mend this, ſhall be penny wiſe. The Sanbedrim of Ifrael 
« being the Supreme, and a conſtant Court of Judicature, could not 
* chuſe but be exceding gainful. The Senat of the Bean in Athens, 
© becauſe it was but annual, was moderatly falariated ; but that of 


* the Areopagits being for Life, bountifully : and what advantages 


© the Senators of Lacedemon had, where there was little Mony or 
*uſeof it, were in Honors for life. The Patricians having no profit, 
took all. Venice being a Situation, where a man gos but to the 
door for his Imployment, the Honor is great, and the Reward very 
© little : but in Holland a Counſillor of State has fifteen hundred Fle- 
* mh Pounds a Year, beſides other Accommodations. The States 
General have more. And that Commonwealth looks. nearer her 
Penny than ours needs to do. TH ROS > 


Dr IT 
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* O fortunati nimium, bona fi ſua nôrint, 
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te the ſpace 


OCEAN 4. 


« FOR the Revenue of this Nation, beſides that of her Induſt 
ﬆ jt amounts, as has bin-ſhewn, to ten Millions; and the Salarys i. 
&© the whole com not to three hundred thouſand Pounds a Year. The 
« Beauty they will add to the Commonwealth will be exceding oreat 
<« and the People will delight in this Beauty of their Commonwealth. 
<« the Incouragement they will give to the ſtudy of the Public being 
te very profitable, the Accommodation they will afford to your Magi 
it ſtrats very honorable and eaſy. And the Sum, when it or twice ag 
e much was ſpent in Hunting and Rane was never any grie- 
« vance to the People. Tam aſham'd to ſtand huckling upon this 
« Point; it is ſordid. Your Magiſtrats are rather to be provided wih 
<« further Accommodations. For what if there ſhould be Sickneſt 
« whither will you have them to remove? And this City in the 
te ſoundeſt Times, for the heat of the Year, is no wholſom abode: 
« have a care of their Healths to whom you commit your own, 1 
« would have the Senat and the People, except they ſee cauſe to the 
« contrary, every firſt of June to remove into the Country Air for 
of three months. You are better fitted with Summer. 
« houſes for them, than if you had built them to that purpoſe, There 
* is ſom twelve miles diſtant the Convailium upon the River Halcis. 
nia, for the Tribuns and the Prerogative; a Palace capable of 4 
te thouſand Men: and twenty miles diſtant you have Mount Cela, 


„ reverend as well for the Antiquity as State of a Caſtle r 


te capable of the Senat: the Propoſers having Lodgings in the Conva 
* hum, and the Tribuns in Celia, it holds the Correſpondency be- 


e tween the Senat and the People exactly. And it is a ſmall matter 


* for the Propoſers, being attended with the Coaches and Officers of 
« State, beſides other Conveniences of their own, to go a matter of 
« five or ten miles (thoſe Seats are not much further diſtant) to 
« meet the People upon any Heath or Field that ſhall be appointed: 
& where, having diſpatch'd their buſineſs, they may hunt their own 
« Venizon (for I would have the great wall'd Park upon the Hal. 
* c/onia to belong to the Signory, and thoſe about the Convallium to 
te the Tribuns) and ſo go to ſupper, ' Pray, my Lords, ſee that they 
do not pull down theſe Houſes to ſell the Lead of them; for when 
* you have conſider'd on't, they cannot be ſpar d. The Founders of 
de the School in Hera provided that the Boys ſhould have a Summer 


Seat. You ſhould have as much care of theſe Magiſtrats. But 


< there is ſuch a felling, ſuch a Jeri/b humor in our Republicans, that 
& I cannot tell what to ſay to it; only this, any man that knows What 
© belongs to a Commonwealth, or how diligent every Nation in that 
te caſe has bin to preſerve her Ornaments, and ſhall ſee the waſt late- 
« ly made (the Woods adjoining to this City, which ferv'd for the 
« delight and health of it, being cut down to be ſold for three pence) 
« will tell you, that they who did ſuch things would never have made 
* a Commonwealth. The like may be ſaid of the Ruin or Damage 
© don upon our Cathedrals, Ornaments in which this Nation excels 
< all others. Nor ſhall this ever be excns'd upon the ſcore of Reli- 
ce gion; for tho it be true, that God dwells not in Houſes made with 
e hands, yet you cannot hold your Aſſemblys but in ſuch Houſes, and 
ce theſe are of the beſt that have bin made with hands, Nor is it well 


_« argu'd that they are pompous, and therfore profane, or lets prope 
for Divine Service; ſeeing the Chriſtians in the Primitive Church 


ta choſe 


CENTS. .-.. roy 
« choſe to meet with one accord in the Temple; ſo far were they from 
« any inclination to pull it down. 28 Mos 
THE Orders of this Commonwealth, ſo far, or near ſo far as they 
concern the Elders, together with the ſeveral Speeches at the Inſtitu- 
tion, which may ſerve for the better underſtanding of them as ſo ma- 
ny Commentaries, being ſnewn; I ſhould now com from the Elders 
to the Youth, or from the Civil Conſtitution of this Government to 
the Military, but- that I judg this the fitteſt place wherinto, by the 
way, to inſert the Government of the City, tho for the prefent but 
perfunctorily. F o | Gebe ook 1 ea pe 
| THE Metropolis or Capit al Cit of Oceana 15 commonly call d Empo- The Govern- 
rium, tho it conſiſts of tavo. Citys diſtinct, as well in Name as in Govern- . _ 
ment, wherof the other is call'd Hiera : For which cauſe I ſball treat of 
each apart, beginning with Emporiurmn. 
EMPORIUM with the Libertys is under a twofold Diviſſon, the The City- 
one regarding the National, and the other the Urban or City Government. — on 
It is divided, in regard of the National Government, into three Tribes, 
and in reſpect of the Urban into twenty-fix, which for diſtinction Jake 
are call'd Wards, being contain d under the three Tribes but tnequally : 
Wherfore the firſt Tribe containing ten Wards is call d Scazon, the ſecond 
containing eight Metoche, andthe third containing as many, Telicouta ; 
the bearing of which names in mind concerns the better underſtanding of the 
Government. „ 4t kat „ & . ̃ ¶ SOH9 Hits Trivyr; 907 179 | 
EVERY Ward has her Wardmote, Court, or Inqueſt, conſiſting Wardmote. 
of all that are of the Clothing or Liverys of Companys refiding within 
the fame: „en f ee bom ah e aft er net no ot 
SUCH. are of the Livery or Clothing as have attain'd to the dignity The Liverys. 
to wear Gowns and particolor d Hoods or Trppets, according to the Rules 8 
and antient Cuſtoms of their reſpecti ve Companũrt . 
ACOM PANT is a Brotherhood of Tradeſmen profeſſng the ſame The Com- 
Art, govern'd according to their Charter by a Maſter and Wardens. Of panys. 
theſe there be about fixty, wherof twebve are of greater dignity than the 
reft, that is to ſay, the Mercers, Grocers, Drapers, Fiſhmongers, Gold- 
nils, Sinners, Merchant-Taylors, Haberdaſhers, Salters,  Ironmbn- 
gers, Vintners,  Clothworkers ; which, with moſt of the reſt, have common Common 
Halls, divers of them. being of antient and magnificent Structure, wherin Halls. 
they have frequent meetings at the Summons of their Maſter's or Wardens, 
far the managing and regulation of their reſpective Trades and Myſterys. 
Theſe Companys, as T ſhall ſhew, are the Roots of the whole Government 
of the City, For the Liverys that refide in the ſame Ward, meeting at 
the Wardmote Inqueſt (to which it belongs to take cognizance of all forts 
of Nuſances, an violations of the Cuſtoms and Orders of the City, and 
0 preſent them to the Court of Aldermen) have alſo power to make elec- 
tron of two ſorts of Magiſtrats or Officers; the firſt of Elders or Aldermen 
f the Ward, the ſecond of Deputys 'of the ſame, otherwiſe call'd Com- 
mon Council men. | | 
THE Wards in theſe Elections, becauſe they do not elect all at once, Election of 
but ſm one year, and. ſom another, obſerve the diſtinction of the three audenfen, 
Tr "Wt | 1 . and of the 
bes; for example, the Scazon confiſting of. ten Wards, makes e- Common- 
leclion the firſt. Year of ten Aldermen, one in each Ward, and of one Council men, 
bundred and jifty Deputys, fifteen in each Ward : all which are Triennial 
3 2 Magiſtrats 
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te #4. % * 
«i! Y bk * * a e. 
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elets an equal number gf like Magiſtrats for a ike term. 


and 5 nix 
144 


triennial, and perpetual Revolution.” AV ONE BVIPYALL e Avg 
| Wee 


Diviſions mention d, being afſembled all together at the Guild of the City, 
conſtitute another Aſſembly call'd the Common Tall. 

TH] N has the right of tay other Elections; the om of 
the Lord Mayer, ond te other of the ̃ Sherifs, being annual Magi 
frrats.,, The Lord Mayor can be eletfed bit of no other than\ont f the 
tꝛvel ve Companys of the firſt Ranks ; and the Common Halbagrees'by the 
plurality of Suffrages. upon two Names : "which bring prgented to the 
Lord Mayor for the time being, and the Chnrt of | Aldermen, they elets one 
by their Scrutiny ; for. ſo they call it, tho it differs from that of the'Com- 
monweglth. The Orator or Aſiſtant to the Lord Mayormh bolding of is 
Courts, is ſom able Lawyer elected by the Court of Alder men, und cuild 
the Recarder of Emporium. | Oo ONT e a be 

THE. Lord Mayor being thus elected, has two Capacitys ; one regaPe- 
ing the Nation, and the other the City. In that which regards the City, 


he is Preſident of the Court of Aldermen, having power to aſſemble"the 


Some Conve- 
niences in this 
Alteration. 


ſame, or any other Council of the City, as the Common Council or Common 
Hall, at his will and plaaſure: and in that which regards the Nation, be 
is Commander in Chief of the three Tribes wherinto the City is dtuidid; 
one of which he is to bring up in Perſon at the National Muſter to the Bui: 
bot, as his Vicecomites, or High Sherifs, are to do by the other two, each 
at their . diſtin Pavilion, where the nine Aldermen, elected Cen 
are to effciat by three in each Tribe, according to the Rules and Oriers 
already given to the Cenſors of the ruſtic Tribes. And the Tribes of tht 
City have no other than one common Phylarch, which is the' Court of Ah 
dermen and the Common Council; for which cauſe they elke not at dbeis 
Muſter the firſt Lift call d the Prime Magnitude. © © #1 00 
-.THE Conveniences of this Alteration of the City Government, 


A 


the bent of it to a conformity with that of the Nation, ute many, 4869 


I ſhall mention but a feu? As firſt, wheras men under the form 7 atm 
AD nitration, 


OCEAN A. 
when the burden of ſom of theſe Magiſtracys lay for life, were 
ſtenti mes choſen not for their fitneſs, but rather unfitneſs, or at leaſt un- 
Alge oſs to undergo fuch a weight, wherby they were put at great Rates 
: heir eaſe ; a man might now take his ſhare in Magiſtracy with 


ne 10r 7 . . . q p 
15 a ity which is due to the Public, and without any inconvenience to his 


rivat Affairs. i 
Ariftocracy, or Court of Aldermen, in their former way of proceding, were 


ler Impofitions than Propoſitions) was frequently diſquieted with the 
pn — net abs of diforder in the power of Debate exercis'd by the 


niſtrat ion , 


171 


Secondly, Wheras the City (inaſmuch as the Acts of the 


ular Part, or Common Council; the right of Debate being henceforth | 
eftabliſh'd in the Court of Aldermen, and that of Reſult in the Common 


Council, kill d the branches of Diviſion in the Root. Which for the pre. 
' ſent may ſuffice to have bin ſaid of the City of Emporium. 


THAT of HitRA conſiſts as to the National Government of tuo The Govern- 


Tribes, the firſt call d Agoræa, the ſecond Propola : But as to the pecu- 
i Policy __ Mar ipuls, or 7 ards divided into three e each 
Cobort containing four Wards; wherof the Wards of the firft Cohort elect 
fer the firſt Year four Burgeſſes, one in eachWard ; the Wards of ert 

Cobort for the ſecond year four Burgeſſes, one in eachWard ; and the Wards 
of the third Cohort for the third Year four Burgeſſes, one in each Ward; all 


triennial Magiſtrats : by which the tæelve Burgeſſes, making one Court for The Court. 


the Government of this City, according to their Inſtruftions by Af of Par- 
lament, fall likewiſe into an Annual, Triennial, and perpetual Revolution. 


THIS Court being thus conſtituted, makes election of divers Magi- The High 


rats; As firſt of a High Steward, who is commonly ſom Perſon of Quality, 
— this — is elected in the Senat by the Scrutiny 5 7 ; 
with him they chuſe ſom able Lawyer to be his Deputy, and to bold the 
Court ; and laſt of all they elect out of their own Number fix Cenſors. 

THE High Steward is Commander in Chief of the two Tribes, wher- 


ment of 
Hiera. 


St . 


of he in Perſon brings up the one at the National Muſter to the Ballot, 


and bis Deputy the other at a diſtin## Pavilion; the fix Cenſors choſen by 
the Court, officiating by three in each Tribe at the Urns ; and theſe Tribes 
have no other Phylarch but this Court. 5 
AS for the manner of Elections and Suffrage, both in Emporium and 

Hiera, it may be ſaid once for all, that they are perform'd by the Ballet, 
and according to the reſpettive Rules already given. 

THERE be other Citys and Corporations throout the Territory, 
whoſe Policy being much of this kind, would be tedious and not worth the 
labor to inſert, nor dare 1 ſtay. Juvenum manus emicat ardens, 


I RETURN, according to the method of the Commonwealth, 
to the remaining part of her Orbs, which are Military and Provincial; 
the Military, except the Strategus, and the Polemarchs or Field Offi- 
cers, conſiſting of the Youth only, and the Provincial conſiſting of a 
mixture both of Elders and of the Youth. 

TO begin with the Youth, or the military Orbs, they are Circles 
to which the Commonwealth muſt have a care to keep cloſe, A Man 


is a Spirit rais'd by the Magic of Nature; if ſhe dos not ſtand ſafe, and 


ſo that ſhe may ſet him to ſom good and uſeful work, he ſpits fire, and 
blows up Caſtles: for where there is life, there muſt be motion or 
work; and the work of idleneſs is miſchief, but the work of induſt 

is health. To ſet Men to this, the Commonwealth muſt begin betimes 
with them, or it will be too late : and the means wherby ſhe ſets them 
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8 OCEAN A. 
to it, is EDUCATION, the plaſtic art of Government. 
as frequent as fad in experience (whether thro negligence, or, wi, 
in the conſequence is all one or worſe, overfondneſs in the 9 — 
performance of this Duty) that innumerable Children com to : 
their utter Perdition to their own Parents; in each of which the "ih 
monwealth loſes a Citizen, W herfore the Laws of a Government 
how wholſom ſoever in themſelves, are ſuch as, if Men by a "Hy 
gruity in their Education be not bred to find a reliſh in them, they wil 
be ſure to loath and deteſt. The Education therfore of a Mans Own 
Children is not wholly to be committed or truſted to himſelf. Von 
find in * Livy the Children of BxuTvus having bin bred under 
Monarchy, and us'd to a Court life, making faces at the Common. 


But it iʒ 


wealth of Rome: A King (ſay they) is a Man with whom you may fre. 


vail when you have need there ſhould be Law, or when you have need ther, 
Should be no Law; he has Favors in the right, and he frowns not in lh 
orong place; he knows his Friends from his Enemys. But Laws are dea 
znexorable things, ſuch as make no difference between à Gentleman and an 
ordinary fellow ; a Man can never be merry for them, for to truſt altogether 
7o his own innocence is a ſad life. Unhappy wantons! Scipio on the 
other fide, when he was but a Boy (about two or three and twenty) 


being inform'd that certain Patricians of Roman Gentlemen, thrg a 


qualm upon the defeat which HANNIBAL had given them at Can. 
næ, were laying their heads together and contriving their Flight with 
the tranſportation of their Goods out of Rome, drew his Sword, 
and ſetting himſelf at the door of the Chamber. where they were 
at Council, proteſted, That who did not immediatly fivear not to deſert 
the Commonwealth, he would make his Soul to deſert his Body. Let Men 
argue as they pleaſe for Monarchy, or againſt a Commonwealth, the 
world ſhall never ſee any Man ſo ſottiſn or wicked as in cool blood 
to prefer the Education of the Sons of BrxuTvus before that of 
Scipio; and of this mould, except a MEL1us or a MANL1vs, was 
the whole youth of that Commonwealth, tho not ordinarily ſo well 
caſt, Now the health of a Government, and the education of the 
Youth being of the ſame pulſe, no wonder if it has bin the conſtant 
practice of well-order'd Commonwealths to commit the care and tecling 
of it to public Magiſtrats. A duty that was perform'd in ſuch a man- 
ner by the Areopagits, as is elegantly prais'd by Is0CRATIs. 
The Athenians, ſays he, write not their Laws upon dead Walls, nor con- 
tent themſelves with having ordain d Puniſhments for Crimes, but pro- 
vide in ſuch a way by the Education of their Youth, that there be no Crimes 


for Puniſhment, He ſpeaks of*thoſe Laws which regarded Manners, 


not of thoſe Orders which concern'd the Adminiſtration of the Com- 
monwealth, leſt you ſhould think he contradicts XENoPHoN and 
Por. yBius. The Children of Lacedemon, at the ſeventh year of 
their age, were deliver'd to the Pædonomi, or Schoolmaſters, not mei- 
cenary, but Magiſtrats of the Commonwealth, to which they were 
accountable for their charge: and by theſe at the age of fourteen they 
were preſented to other Magiſtrats call'd the Beidiæi, having the in- 


— 


*Aſſueti more regio vivere inter ſe conquerebantur Regem hominem eſſe a quo 


impetres ubi jus, ubi injuria opus fit ; eſſe gratiæ locum, eſſe beneficio; & iraſci & ignoſcere 


oſſe; inter amicum & inimicum diſcrimen noſſe. Leges rem ſurdam, inexorabilem efle ; ſalu- 
1 „ melioremque inopi quam potenti; nihil laxamenti nec veniæ habere, fi modum ex- 
ceſſeris; periculoſum eſſe in tot humanis erroribus ſola innocentia vivere. Liv. /. 2. 


OCEAN 
ſpection of the Games and Exerciſes, among which-that of the Pla- 
' taniſta was famous, A kind of Fight in Squadrons, but ſomwhat too 
cerce, When they came to be of military age, they were liſted of the 
Mora, and ſo continu'd in readineſs for public Service under the Diſci- 
lin of the Polemarchs. But the Roman Education and Diſciplin by 
the Centurys and Claſſes 1s that to which'the Commonwealth of O- 
reang has had a more particular regard in her three Eſſays, being cer- 
tain degrees by which the Vouth commence as it were in Arms for 


Magiſtracy, as appears by 


THE twenty ſixth ORDER, inſtituting, That if a Parent has 
hut one Son, the Education of that one Son ſhall be wholly at the diſtoſition 
of that Parent. But wheras there be Free Schools erefed and indow'd, or 
70 be erected and indow'd in every Tribe of this Nation, to a ſufficient pro- 
portion for the Education of the Children of the ſame (which Schools, to 
the end there be no detriment or hindrance to the Scholars upon caſe of 
removing from one to another, are every of them to be govern'd by the ſtrict 
in{peftion of the Cenſors of the Tribes, both upon the Schoolmaſters man- 
ner of Life and Teaching, and the proficiency of the Children, after the 
rules and method of that in Hiera) if a Parent has more Sons than one, 
the Cenſors of the Tribes ſhall animadvert upon and puniſh him that ſends 
not his Sons within the ninth year of their age to ſom one of the Schools of 
a Tribe, there to be kept and taught if he be able at his own charges and if 
he be not able, gratis, till they arrive at the age of fifteen years. And a 
Parent may diſpoſe of his Sons at the fifteenth year of their age according 
to his choice or ability, whether it be to Service in the way of Apprentices 
to ſom Trade or otherwiſe, or to further ſtudy, as by ſending them to the 
Ins of Court, of Chancery, or to one of the Univerſitys of this Nation. 
But he that takes not upon him one of the Profeſſions proper to ſom of thoſe 
places, ſhall not continue longer in any of them than till he has attain d to 
the age of eighteen years; and every Man having not at the age of eigh- 
teen years taken upon him, or odlifted himſelf to the profeſfion of the 
Law, Theology, or Phyfic, and being no Servant, ſhall be capable of the 
Eſſays of the Youth, and no other perſon whatſoever : except a Man, having 
taken upon him ſuch a profeſſion, happens to lay it by, e er he arrives at three 
or four and twenty years of age, and be admitted to this Capacity by the 
reſpective Phylarch, being ſatisfy'd that he kept not out ſo long with any 
dejign to evade the Service of the Commonwealth; but, that being no ſooner 
at his own diſpoſal, it was no ſooner in bis choice to com in. And if any 
Lauth or other Perſon of this Nation have a deſire to travel into foren 
Countrys upon occaſion of buſineſs, delight, or further improvement of bis 
Education ; the ſame ſhall be lawful for him upon a Paſs obtain'd from the 
Cenfors in Parlament, putting a convenient limit to the time, and recom- 
mending him to the Embaſſadors by whom he ſhall be aſſiſted, and to whom 
he ſhall held Honor and Obedience in their reſpective Reſidences. Every 
Vouth at bis return from his Travel is to preſent the Cenſors with a Paper of 
hrs won writing, containing the Intereſt of State or Form of Government 


if the Countrys, or ſom one of the Countrys where he has bin; and if it | 


Line in commendation of the Author. © | 

Bs . VERY Wedneſday next inſuing the laſt of December, the whole 
outh of every Pariſh, that is to ſay every Man (not excepted by the fore- 

Soll part of the Order) being from eighteen years of age to thirty, ſhall 


repair. 


be good, the Cenſors ſhall cauſe it to be printed and publiſb d, prefixing a 
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UUCBANS 
repair at the ſound of the Bell to their repective Church, and being ther- 
2 in preſence of the Overſeers, who are to govern the Ballet, 
the Conſtable who is to officiat at the Urn, ſhall, after the manner of the 
Elders, elect every fifth Man of their whole number (provided that they 
chuſe not above one of two Brothers at one Election, nor above half if jy, 
be four or upward) to be à Stratiot or Deputy of the Youth ; and 4 Li 
of the Stratiots ſo elected being taten by the Overſeers, ſhall be enter d in 
the Pariſh Book, and diligently preſerv d as Record, call d the fi Eſſay. 
They whoſe Eftates by the Law are able, or whoſe Friends are willing to 
mount them, ſhall be of the Horſe, the reſt are of the Foot. And he wlo 
has bin one year of this Lift, is not capable of being reelected till after an. 


other year's interval. 


EVERY Weaneſday next inſuing the laſt of January, the Stratiots 
being muſter d at the Rendevouz of their reſpect ive Hundred, ſhall in the 
preſence of the Furymen, who are Overſeers of that Ballot, and of the High 
Conſtable who is to officiat at the Urn, elect out of the Horye of their Jr 
or Company one Captain, and one Enfign or Cornet, to the command of t 
ſame. And the Furymen having enter'd the Lift of the Hundred into a 
Record to be diligently kept at the Fanpes the ſame; the firſt public 
Game of this Commonwealth ſhall begin and be perform d in this manner, 
Wheras there is to be at every Rendevous of a Hundred one Cannon, 
Culverin, or Saler; the prize Arms being forg'd by fivorn Armorers of 


this Commonwealth, and for their proof, beſides their Beauty, view'd and 


try d at the Tower of Emporium, ſhall be expos'd by the Fuſtice of Peace 
appertaining to that Hundred (the ſaid Juſtice with the Furymen being 
Fudges of the Game) and the Judges ſhall deliver ta the Horſeman that 
gains the Prize at the Career, one ſute of Arms being of the value of twen- 


ty Pounds; to the Pikeman that gains the Prize at throwing the Bullet, ne 


ſute of Arms of the value of ten Pounds; to the Muſteteer that gains 
the Prize at the Mark with his Muſet, one ſute of Arms of the value of 
ten Pounds ; and to the Cannoneer that gains the Prize at the mark with 
the Cannon, Culverin, or Saker, a Chain of Silver being of the value of 
ten Pounds ; provided, that no one man at the ſame Muſter plays above 
one of the Prizes. Whoſoever gains a Prize is bound to wear it (if it be 
his lot) upon Service; and no man ſhall ſell or give away any Arnur 


thus won, except he has lawfully attain'd to two or more of them at the 


Games. | 
THE Games being ended, and the Muſter diſmiſt, the Captain of the 
Troop or Company ſhall repair with a Copy of the Liſt to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the Tribe, and the High Conſtable with a Duplicat of the ſume 
to the Cuſtos Rotulorum, or Muſtermaſter General, to be alſo commu- 
nicated to the Cenſors ; in each of which the Furymen giving a note upon 
every name of an only Son, ſhall certify that the Liſt is without ſubterfuge 
or evaſion : or, if it be not, an account of thoſe upon whom the Evajun 
or Subterfuge lys, to the end that the Phylarch or the Cenſors may animad- 
vert accordingly. | N 
AND every Wedneſday next infuing the laſt of February, the Lord 
Lieutenant, Cuſtos Rotulorum, the Cenſors, and the Conductor, ſpai 


receive the whole Muſter of the Youth of that Tribe at the Rendevouz of 


the ſame, diſtributing the Horſe and Foot with their Officers, accor ging 
to the Directions given in the like caſe for the diſtribution of the Elaers ; 
and the whole Squadron being put by that means in Battalia, the ſecond 


Game of this Commonwealth ſhall begin by the exerciſe of the Youth in - 


0 
£ OCEAN 


th pair wo Nn according "to the de of RI! - 


1 


255 4 yy 55 | Mufter in every Tribe, 
a be expended 91 the 2 05 ſuch fein G les, Citadels, or 
15 Vike Device as may male Ie beſt and moft 'pro fable ſport for the 


y and their 92 effators: Whith bein ended, the Cenfors Having pre- 
17 Fry Urns "putting into the Horſe Dn 22 0 
by bo marÞ daoith the letter M, and otber ten 25th the ile Pz into 


the Fort-Urn 709 'Gold Balls, hero 50 arb 10 be taark'd with he letter 


M, and 50 with the letter P: ant after they have mate tbe Gold Bills in 


Urn, by the addition of Siluer Balls to the ſame in mimber egal with 
1 85 40 Foot 0 he Sttatiots, he 27 jeutenant . ball the 


Stra 555 to the Urns, where they that draw be Sher Balls * ſhall Metre 170 
. Places, and the that draw the Gold Balls fall falle tothe Paui- 
lion, where, for 1 pace of one 2 they may chop and change there Balls 


ikthrding as one Lan Free With ajinther; 550% Lot he likes better. But the 
*r en out,” the Conductor fepargting them whoſe Gold Bath" beve ub 
Ferber, "fro in thoſe bye Balls are mar d, ſhall cauſe the Cryer to'rall the 
Alphabet, as fr "AS, 10er pon all they whoſe Gold Balls are mt ar hd, 
an whoſe  firnames geben 707 Fh pr all rephir to a Clerc whpeptain- 
ing to the Cuſtos Rotulorum, 20 ball firſt rake.the names of that letter; 
hen thoſe of By And fo tri, tilt all ci namen be alphabetically inyoPd.” And 
the Youth of this Lil being fix "bundred Foot in Tribe, that is," 30000 
Foot in all the Tribes ; 85 T Bun vl Horſe ; 1 2 Hibe, "that? 75, 1000 
Horſe in all the T hel, are the end Bay of the Stratiots, an nh "Rand- 
Army of this Conmonidealth Be A ays reqdy 1 on commund ro march. 
2 b who Ball are nur d wit M. 4 Fe 20 Horſe ond 50 Foot 
in a 22 e, to 2 500 Foot, and 506"H 25 in all the ribes ; and they whoſe 
Balls are mar#d with P, in cbrrj P, indent, are prto 575 the 
third Eſſay : they of M being [tr anght to march Marpeſi and r 
 Þ for Panopea, 10 'the ends, and attording t 70 th Further a; retro fol 2 
ing in the Oed br the' provincial Orb. „ 
IF the'Polemarchs or Field Officersbe dettedb Lan. dby the ſeruting f the Cours 
cl of War, and iibe Strategus SF by the Parlament or th: / Diftator 
to march, the Lord Lieutenant (who bot power to muſter and Aiſciplin 
the Youth ſo often as they receive Orders for the ſame from the Council of 
War) are to deliver the ſecond Eſfay, or jo many of them as ſhall be com. 
manded, to the Conduttors, who > foall preſent 520 to the Lord Strategus 
at the time and place a pointed by his Excellency to be the general Rendevou 


of Oceana, where" the Council of War al hade the accommodation of 


Horſes and Arm. fer his men in readine 5: and the Lord Strategus having 
arm'd, mounted, and diſtributed them, whether according to the recommen- 
dation of their Prize Arms, or otherwiſe, ſhall lead them away to his Ship- 
hing, being alſo ready and provided with Vittuals, Ammunition, Artille- 
ry, and all other necgſſarys; commanding them, and diſpoſing of the whole 
Condu#? of the War by his ſole Power and Authority. And 12 1s the third 
15 of the Stratiots, which being fhip'd, or march d out of their Tribes, 


the Lord Lieutenants ſhall reeleet the "ſecond Eſſay out of the remaining 


part of the firſt ; ants the Senat another Strategus. 
IP any Veteran or Veterans of this Nation, the term g f whoſe Nouth or 
Militia is expir d, having a defire to be entertain d in the further ſervice 


4 the Comm omwenlth; Hall preſent him or themſelves at the Rendevou of 
ceana 7o the Strategus, it is in his power to have on ſuch and ſo many of 


2 them 


my 


ar'm thitt ca, je And the hundred Poon; ; 


old Balli, ne ten 
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them as ſhall be agreed by the Polemarchs, and to ſend back an e 
ber of the Stratiots. 888 


Levys as they ſhall have made in either or both of the Provinces 


Conſtancy, even to the laſt drop of her b 


OCEAN A. 
qual num. 


AND for the better managing of the proper Forces of this Nation the 
Lord Strategus, by appointment of the Council of War, and out of fuch 
f 
end, ſhall receive Auxiliarys by Sea or elfwhere at ſom certain place . 
exceding his proper Arms in number. . ; 

AND whoſoever ſhall refuſe any one of his three Eſſays, except upon 
cauſe ſhewn he be pens 4 withal by the Phylarch ; or, if the Phylarchbs 
not aſſembled, by the Cenſors of his Tribe, ſhall be deem d a Helot or pub 
lic Servant, ſhall pay a fifth part of his yearly Revenue, beſides all other 
Taxes, to the Commonwealth for his Protection, and be incapable of beer. 
ing any Magiſtracy except ſuch as is proper to the Law. Nevertheleſi if 
man has but two Sons, the Lord Lieutenant ſhall not ſuffer above on; of 
them to com to the Urn at one Election of the ſecond Eſſay : and tho by has 
above two Sons, there ſhall not com above balf the Brothers at one 9 ian: 
and if a man has but one Son, he ſhall not com to the Urn at all cuitbout the 
conſent of his Parents, or his Guardians; nor ſhall it be any reproach ts 
him, or impediment to his bearing of Magiſtracy. a atk 


THIS Order, with relation to foren Expeditions, will be provid 
and explain'd together with oi altar tie Faria 


THE twenty-ſeventh ORD E R, providing, in caſe of Invaſion ap. 
prebended, that the Lords High Sherifs of the Tribes upon Commands re- 
cerv'd from the Parlament, or the Diftator, diſtribute the Bands of the 
Elders into divifions after the nature of the Eſſays of the Youth ; and that 
the ſecond Diviſion or Eſſay of the Elders, being made and conſiſting 
30000 Foot, and 10000 Horſe, be ready to march with the ſecond Eſſay 


of the Youth, and be brought alſo by the Conductors to the Strategus. 


THE ſecond Eſay of the Elders and Youth being march'd out of ther 
Tribes, the Lords High Sherifs and Lieutenants ſhall have the remaining 
fart of the annual Bands both of Elders and Youth in readineſs, which, if 
the Beacons be fir d, ſhall march to the Rendevou to be in that caſe appuint- 
ed by the Parlament, or the Dictator. And the Beacons being fir d, the 
Curiata Comitia, or Parochial Congregations, ſhall elect a fourth buth of 


' Elders and Youth to be immediatly upon the Guard of the Tribes, and d. 


viding themſelves as foreſaid to march alſo in their Diviſions according 
to Orders : which method in caſe of extremity ſhall procede to the . 
a third, or the levy of a ſecond, or of the laſt man in the Nation, by il 
Power of the Lords High Sherifs ; to the end that the Commonwealth in 
ber utmoſt preſſure may ſhew her truſt that God in his Fuſtice will remember 
Mercy, by bumbling ber ſelf, and yet prefers ng her Courage, Die lin and 
god, and the utmoſt farthing. 
THE Services perform'd by the Youth, or by the Elders, in caſe of I. 
vaſion, and according to this Order ſhall be at their proper coſt and charges 
that are any ways 00 to indure it; but if there be ſuch as are known. 
their Pariſhes to be ſo indigent that they cannot march out of their Tribes 
nor undergo the burden in this caſe incumbent, then the Congregations if 
their Pariſhes ſhall furniſh them with ſufficient ſums of Mony to be repaid 
upon the Certificat of the ſame by the Parlament when the Action ſpall be 
over. And of that which is reſpectively injoin'd by this Order, any Tribe, 
Pariſh, Magiftrat, or Perſon that ſhall fail, is to anſiver for it al the 
Council of War, as a Deſerter of his Countr ». 0; TRE 
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THE ARcnoN, being the greateſt Captain of his own, if not 
of any age, added much to the Glory of this Commonwealth, by in- 
terweaving the Militia with more Art and Luſter than any Legiſlator 
from or before the time of SERVvIUS TULLIUs, who conſtituted. the 
Roman Militia. But as the Bones or Skeleton of a man, tho the great- 
eſt part of his Beauty be contain'd in their Proportion or Symmetry, 

yet ſhewn without Fleſh, are a ſpectacle that-is rather horrid than en- 
tertaining; ſo without Diſcourſes are the Orders of a Commonwealth: 
which, if ſhe gos forth in that manner, may complain of her Friends 
that they ſtand mute, and ſtaring upon her. Wherfore this Order was 
thus fleſh'd by the Lord AxcHox. 


Lad: | 
60 IOGENES ſeeing a young Fellow drunk, told him that his 
60 Father was drunk when he begot him. For this, in natural 


« Generation I muſt confeſsI ſee no reaſon; but in the Political it is 
« right. The Vices of the People are from their Governors ; thoſe of 
« their Governorsfrom their Laws or Orders ; and thoſe of their Laws 
or Orders from their Legiſlators. * Whatever was in the Womb 
« imperfect, as to her proper work, coms very rarely, or never at all 
« to perfection afterwards: and the formation of a Citizen in the 
« Womb of the Commonwealth 1s his Education. A 
« EDUCATION by the firſt of the foregoing Orders is of fix 
« kinds: At the School, in the Mechanics, at the Univerſitys, at the 
« Ins of Court or Chancery, in Travels, and in military Diſci- 
* 1 ſom of which I ſhall but touch, and ſom I ſhall handle more 
« at large. OS OATS gt FIGS. © bb DE C 
„e Fi AT which is propos'd for the erecting and indowing of Schools. 
* Schools throout the Tribes, capable of all the Children of the ſame, 
and able to give to the Poor the Education of theirs gratis, is only 
©* matter of direction in caſe of very great Charity, as eaſing the need 
© ofthe charge of their Children from the ninth to the fifteenth yelt 
Hof their Age, during which time their work cannot be profitable; 
* and reſtoring them when they may be of uſe, furniſh'd with tools 
* Wherof there are advantages to be made in every work, ſeeing he 5 
that can read and uſe his Pen has ſom convenience by it in the mean- | Wy 
_* eſt Vocation. And it cannot be conceiv'd, but that which coms, 
tho in ſmall parcels, to the advantage of every man in his Vocati- 
aon, muſt amount to the advantage of every Vocation, and fo to that 
l of the whole Commonwealth. Wherfore this is commended to the 
; Charity of every wiſehearted and welminded man, to be don in 
: time, and as God ſhall ſtir him up or inable him ; there being ſuch 
_ Proviſion already in the caſe, as may give us leave to procede with- 
vout obſtruction. . 5 
„ PARENTS, under animadverſion of the Cenſors, are to diſ- Mechanics in 
. Poſe of their Children at the fifteenth year of their age to ſomthing ; S 
„ but what, is left, according to their abilitys or inclination, at their 
on choice. This, with the multitude, muſt be to the Mechanics, 
? that is to lay, to Agriculture or Huſbandry ; to Manufactures, or 
to Merchandize. men 5 | 
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Husbandry. 
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« AGRICULTURE is the Bread of the Nation; we are hun 
« upon it by the teeth; it is a mighty Nurſery of Strength, the be 
« Army, and the moſt aſſur d Knapfac ; it is manag d with the leaſt 
re turbulent or arnbitious, and the moſt innocent hands of all other 
« Arts, Wherfore I am of ArisrofTLE's opinion, that a Com. 
e moniwealth of Huſbandmen, and ſuch is ours, muſt be the beſt of 


« all others. Certainly, my Lords, you have no meaſure of What 


„ ought to be, but what can be don for the incouragement of this 


« Profeſſion. I could wiſh I were Huſband good enough to dire& 
« ſorithing to this end; but racking of Rents is a vile t ing in the 


* richer fort, an uncharitable one to the poorer, a perfect mark of 


« Slavery, and nips your Commonwealth in the faireſt Bloſſom, On 
* the other fide, if there ſhould be too much eaſe given in this kind, 


it would occaſion Sloth, and fo deſtroy Induſtry, the principal 


« nerve of a Commonwealth. But if onght might be don to hold 
© the Balance even between theſe two, it would be a work in this Na. 


„ tion equal to that for which FaBIus was firnam'd Maximus by 


Manufuctures 


and Merchan- 
A. ze. 


1 


Uniwverſitys. 


Acts 17. 18. 


© the Romans. 5 0 2 
« IN Manufactures and Merchandize the Hollander has gotten the 
« {tart of us; but at the long run it will be found, that a People work. 
ce ing upon a foren Commodity dos but farm the Manufacture, and 
ce that it is really intail'd upon them only, where the growth of it i 
e native: as alſo that it is one thing to have the carriage of other mens 
Goods, afid another for a man to bring his o to the belt market. 
Wherfore (Nature having provided incouragement for theſe Arts in 
te this Nation above all others, where, the People growing, they ef 
« neceſſity muſt alſo increaſe) it cannot but eſtabliſh them upon a far 
« more ſure and effectual Foundation than that of the Ho/landers. But 
= theſe Educations are in order to the firſt things, or 'neceſſitys of Na- 
< ture; as Huſbandry to the Food, Manufacture to the Clothing, and 
« Merchandige to the Purſe of the Commenwealtn. 
THERE be other things in Nature, which being ſecondl as to 
their Order, for their Dignity and Value ate firſt, and ſuch to which 
the other are but Accommodations; ' of: this fort are ſpecĩally theſe, 
Religion, Juſtice, Courage, and Wiſdom. =O = 
C THE Education that anſwers to Religion in our Government! 
„e that of the Univerſitys. Moss the Divine Legiſlator was not 
only ſkilful in all the Learning of the Egyptians, but took alſo into 
e the Fabric of his Commonwealth the Learning of the Midianites in 
“ the advice of IE THRO: and his Foundation of a Univerſity laid 
&« in the Tabernacle, and finiſh'd in the Temple, became that Pinacie 
<* from whence (according to many Jewiſb and» Chriſtian Authors) 
all the Learning in'the world has taken Wing; as the Philoſophy of 
< the Stoics from the Phariſees; that of the Epicureans from the dal. 
* duces; and from the Learning of the eus, ſo often quoted by out 
„ SAVIOR, and fulfill'd in Him, the Cbriſtian Religion. Athens 
«© was the moſt famous Univerſity in her days; and her Senators, that 
« is to ſay, the Areopagits, were all Philofophers, | Lacedemn, ib 
% iſpeak truth, tho ſhe could write and read, was not very bookilh. 
But he that diſputes hence againſt Univerfitys, diſputes by the fams 
% Argument againſt Agriculture, Manufacture, and Merchandize; 
<< every one of theſe having bin equally forbid by LycuURG%5, net 
< for it {elf (for if he had not bin learn ' d in all the Learning of Ct 
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% never made his Commonwealth) but for the diverſion which they 
«. muſt have given his Citizens from their Arms, who, being but few, 
« if they had minded any thing elſe, muſt have, deſerted the Com- 
« monwealth. For Rome, ſhe, had ingenium par ingenio, was as learned 
« ag great, and held her College of Augurs in much reverence. Ve- 
« yice has taken her Religion upon truſt, Holland cannot attend it to 
« be very ſtudious. Nor dos Switzerland mind it much; yet are they 
« all addicted to their Univerſitys. We cut down Trees to build 
« Houſes ; but I would have ſom body ſhew me, by what reaſon er 


experience the cutting down of a Univerſity ſhould tend to the ſet- 


e ting up of a Commonwealth. Of this I am ſure, that the perfec- 
tion oF a Commonwealth is, not to be attain'd without the knowlege 
« of antient Prudence; nor the knowlege of antient Prudence with- 


«out Learning; nor Learning without Schools of good Literature: 


« and theſe are ſuch as we call Univerſitys. Now, tho mere Univerſity 
« learning of it ſelf be that which (to ſpeak the words of VERVU- 
© LAMIUS) crafty. men contemn, and fimple men only admire, yet is it 
* ſuch as wiſe men have uſe of; for Studys do not teach their own uſe,but that 
is a Wiſdom without and above them, won by obſervation. Expert men 
« may execute, and perhaps judge of Particulars one by one; but the gene- 
« ral Counſils and the Plots, and the marſhalling of Affairs, com beſt 
from thoſe that are learned. Wherefore if you would have your Chil- 
« dren to be Stateſmen, let them drink by all means of theſe, Foun- 
« tains, where perhaps there were never any. But what tho the Wa- 
ter a man drinks be not nouriſhment ; it is the Vehicle without which 
e he cannot be nouriſh d. Nor is Religion leſs concern d in this point 
than Government; for take away your Univerſitys, and in à few 
& years you loſe it. 6a a N Lo 1 * lh, T 1 SN 
__ © THE Holy Scriptures, are written in Hebrew and Greec : they 
_ © that have neither of theſe Languages may think light of both; but 
find me a man that has one in perfection, the ſtudy of whoſe whole 
Life it has not bin. Again, this is apparent to us in daily Conver- 
« ſation, that if four or ha 


five Perſons that have liv'd together be talk- 


„ing, another ſpeaking the ſame Language may com in, and yet un- 


* derſtand very little of their Diſcourſe, in that it relates to Circum- 
* ſtances, Perſons, Things, Times and Places, which he knows not. 
lt is no otherwiſe with a man, having no inſight of the times in 
which they were written, and the Circumſtances to which they re- 


tiſm and Regeneration that was between our SAvioR and Nico- 
DEMUS, Where CHRIST reproaches him with his ignorance in 
this matter: Art thou a Docfor in Iſrael, and underſtandeſt not theſe 
things? What ſhall we think of it? or wherfore ſhould a Doctor in 


Baptiſm and Regeneration, as was ſhew'd at large by my Lord 


N of a hundred, which he, that has not maſter'd the Circumſtances to 
| Which they relate, cannot underſtand. Wherfore to the underſtand- 
ug of the Scripture, it is neceſſary to have antient Languages, and 
1 the knowledge of antient times, or the aid of them who have ſuch 

owledge: and to have ſuch as may be always able and ready to 
1 © give 


I” * well travell'd in the knowlege of other Governments, he had 


late, in the reading of antient Books, whether they be divine or hu- 
man. For example, when we fall upon the Diſcourſe about Bap- 


ſ/rael have underſtood theſe things more than another, but that both 


HOSPHORUS, were Doctrins held in 1/rael? I inſtance in one place 
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OCE ANA 
give ſuch aid (unleſs you would borrow it of another 
which would not only be baſe, but deceitful) it is nece 
Commonwealth that ſhe have Schools of good Literature, or Uni. 
verſitys of her own. We are commanded, as has bin faid more 
than once, to ſearch the Scriptures; and which of 'em ſearch 
Scriptures, they that take this pains in antient Languages and Learn. 
ing, or they that will not, but truſt to Tranſlations only, and to 
words as they ſound to preſent Circumſtances ? than which no- 
thing is more fallible, or certain to loſe the true ſenſe of Scriptur 
pretended to be above human Underſtanding, for no other cauſe 
than that they are below it. But in ſearching the Scriptures by 
proper uſe of our Univerfitys, we have bin heretofore bleſt with 
greater Victorys and Trophys againſt the purple Hoſts and golden 
Standards of the Romiſh Hierarchy, than any Nation; and ther. 
fore why we ſhould relinquiſh this upon the —— of ſom, 
that becauſe there is a greater Light which they have, Ido not know. 
There is a greater Light than the Sun, but it does not extinguiſh the 
Sun, nor does any Light of God's giving extinguiſh that of Nature, 
but increaſe and ſanctify it. Wherfore, neither the Honor born b 


Nation, 


the 1/raelitiſh, Roman, or any other Commonwealth that I have 


ſhewn, to their Eccleſiaſtics, conſiſted in being govern'd by them, 
but in conſulting them in matters of Religion ; upon whoſe eſpon- 

ſes or Oracles they did afterwards as they thought fit. Nor would 
I be here miſtaken, as if, by affirming the Univerſitys to be, in or- 
der both to Religion and Government, of abſolute neceſſity, I de- 


clar'd them or the Miniſtry in any wiſe fit to be truſted, fo far as to 


exerciſe any power not deriv d from the Civil Magiſtrat in the ad- 
miniſtration of either. If the Jeuiſb Religion were directed 
and eftabliſh'd by Moss, it was directed and eftabliſh'd by 
the Civil Magiſtrat; or if Moss exercisd this Adminiſtrz- 
tion as a Prophet, the ſame Prophet did inveſt with the fame Ad- 
miniſtration the Sanbedrim, and not the Prieſts; and fo dos our 
Commonwealth the Senat, and not the Clergy. 'They who had 
the ſupreme Adminiſtration or Government of the National Religion 
in Athens, were the firſt Axchox, the Rex Sacrificus, of High 
Prieſt, and a Polemarch; which Magiſtrats were ordain'd or elected 
* by the holding up of hands in the Church, Congregation or (- 
mitia of the People. The Religion of Lacedemon was govern'd by 
the Kings, who were alſo High Prieſts, and officiated at the Sacti- 
fice; theſe had power to ſubſtitute their Pythii, Embaſſadors, or 
Nuncios, by which, not without concurrence of the Senat, they 
held intelligence with the Oracle of Aol Lo at Delphos. And the 
Ecclefiaſtical part of the Commonwealth of Rome was govern'd by 
the Pontifex maximus, the Rex Sacrificulus, and the Flamins, all o- 
dain'd or elected by the People, the Pontifex by the 4 Tribes, the 
King by the || Centurys, and the Flamins by the III Pariſhes. I do 
not mind you of theſe things, as if, for the matter, there were an 
parallel to be drawn out of their Superſtitions to our Religion; but 
to ſhew that for the manner, antient Prudence is as well a rule in di- 
vine as human things; nay, and ſuch a one as the Apoſtles them 


< ſelves, ordaining Elders by the holding up of hands in every Con- 


Fer xciperoviay, + Tributis. || Centuriatis, |} Curiatis Comitiis, 


ce gregation, 
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« where they thus ordain'd Elders were thoſe of Antioch, Iconium, 
« Tyra, Derbe, the Countrys of Lycaonia, Piſidia, Pampbilia, Perga, 
« with Attalia. Now that theſe Citys and Countrys, when the Ro- 
&© mans propagated their Empire into Alia, were found moſt of them 
« Commonwealths, and that many of the reſt were indu'd with like 
« power, ſo that the People living under the protection of the Roman 
« Emperors, continu'd to elect their own Magiſtrats, is ſo known a 
« thing, that I wonder whence it is that men, quite contrary to the 
© univerſal proof of theſe examples, will have Eccleſiaſtical Govern- 
« ment to be neceſſarily diſtinct from Civil Power, when the Right 
de of the Elders ordain'd by the holding up of hands in every Congre- 
« pation to teach the People, was plainly deriv'd from the ſame Civil 
« Power by which they ordain'd the reſt of their Magiſtrats. And it 
te js not otherwiſe in our Commonwealth, where the Parochial Con- 
« gregation elects or ordains its Paſtor. To object the Common- 
« yealth of Venice in this place, were to ſhew us that it has bin no 
* otherwiſe but where the Civil Power has loſt the liberty of her 
* Conſcience by unbracing Popery ; as alſo that to take away the 
Liberty of Conſcience in this Adminiſtration from the Civil Power, 
e were a proceding which has no other precedent than ſuch as is Po- 
e piſh, Wherfore your Religion is ſettled after the following man- 


« ner: the Univerſitys are the Seminarys of that part which is natio- 


© nal, by which means others with all ſafety may be permitted to follow 


the Liberty of their own Conſciences, in regard that, however 


* they behave themſelves, the ignorance of the unlearned in this caſe 
cannot loſe your Religion nor diſturb your Government, which o- 
e therwiſe it would moſt certainly do; and the Univerſitys with their 
* Emoluments, as alſo the Benefices of the whole Nation, are to be 
* improv'd by ſuch Augmentations as may make a very decent and 
comfortable ſubſiſtence for the Miniſtry, which is neither to be al- 
* low'd Synods nor Aſſemblys, except upon the occaſion ſhewn in 
the Univerſitys, when they are conſulted by the Council of State, 
and ſuffer'd to meddle with Affairs of Religion, nor to be capable 


of any other public Preferment whatſoever ; by which means the 


© Intereſt of the Learned can never oom to corrupt your Religion, nor 
* diſturb your Government, which otherwiſe it would moſt certainly 


do. Venice, tho' ſhe dos not fee, or cannot help the corruption of 


© her Religion, is yet ſo circumſpect to avoid diſturbance of her Go- 
* vernment in this kind, that her Council procedes not to election of 
* Magiſtrats, till it be proclaim'd, Fora Papalini, by which words 
* ſuch as have conſanguinity with red Hats, or relation to the Court 


of Rome, are warn'd to withdraw. If a Miniſter in Holland meddles 


; with matter of State, the Magiſtrat ſends him a pair of Shoes ; 
' Wherupon, if he dos not go, he is driven away from his charge. 
I vonder why Miniſters, of all men, ſhouldbe perpetually tamper- 
| ing with Government; firſt becauſe they, as well as others, have it 
4 n expreſs charge to ſubmit themſelves to the Ordinances of men; 
, and ſecondly, becauſe theſe Ordinances of men muſt go upon ſuch 
political Principles, as they of all others, by any thing that can be 

F found in their Writings or Actions, leaſt underſtand: whence you 
: have the ſuffrage of all Nations to this ſenſe, that an ounce of Wiſ- 
dom is worth a pound of Clergy, Your greateſt Clercs are not 

|; | * vour 
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te gregation, have exactly follow'd : for ſom of the Congregations 
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your wileſt men: ard when ſom foul Abſurdit 


anſwers the Education of the Ins of Court and Chancery. Upon 
which to philoſophizerequires a eculiar kind of Learning that + i 
not. But they who take upon them any Profeſſion proper to the E 
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d v uy in State is com. 
mitted, it is common with the French, and even the Taliant, to call 
it Pas de Clerc, or, Governo da Prete. They may bear with - 
that will be preaching without ſtudy, while they will be gopem. 
ing without Prudence, My Lords, if you know not how to * 
your Clergy, you will moſt certainly, like a man that cannot rule 
his Wife, have neither quiet at home, nor hohor abroad. Their 
honeſt Vocation is to teach your Children at the Schools and the 
Univerſitys, and the People in the Pariſhes; and yours is concern d 
to ſee that they do not play the ſhrews: of which parts dos c 


fiſt the Education of your Commonwealth, fo far as it regards Re- 


„TO JusT1cs,, or that part of it which is commonly executive, 


ducations mention d, that is, Theology, Phyſic, or Law, are not 
at leiſure for the Eſſays. Wherfore the Eſſays being Degrees wher- 
by the Youth commence for all Magiſtracys, Offices, and Honersin 
the Pariſh, Hundred, Tribe, Senat or Prerogative; Divines, Phy- 


ficians, and Lawyers, not taking theſe Degrees, exclude themſelves 
from all ſuch Magiſtracys, Offices, and Honors. And wheras 


Lawy 


ny 


ers are likeſt to exact further reaſon for this, 
up from the moſt gainful Art at the Bar to thoſe Magiſtracys upon 
the Bench, which are CO. en to themſelves, and 
not only indow'd with the greateſt, Revenues, but alſo, held for 


they (growing 


life) have the leaſt reaſon of all the reſt to pretend to any other; 


eſpecially in an equal Commonwealth, where Accumulation of Ma- 


giſtracy, or to take a Perſon ingag'd by his Profit, to the Laws, as 
they ſtand, into the Power which is Legiſlative, and which ſhould keep 


them to what they were, or ought to be, were a Solceciſm in Pru- 
dence. It is true, that the Legiſlative Power may have need of Ad- 


vice and Aſſiſtance from the executive Magiſtracy, or ſuch as are 


learned in the Law; for which cauſe the Judges are, as they have here- 
tofore bin, Aſſiſtants in the Senat. Nor, however it came about, 
can I ſee any reaſon why a Judg, being but an Aſſiſtant or Lawyer, 
ſhould be Member of a Legiſlative Council t. 


; . ” q : 


« 1 DENY not, that the Roman Patricians were all Patrons, and 
that the whole People were Clients, ſom to one Family, and ſom to 


another, by which means they had their Cauſes pleaded and defend- 


ed in ſom appearance gratis; for the Patron took no Mony, tho if 


he had a Daughter to marry, his Clients were to pay her Portion: 
nor was this ſo great a grievance, But if the Client accus d his 


Patron, gave teſtimony or ſuffrage againſt him, it was a crime of 


ſuch a nature, that any man might lawfully kill him as a Traitor; 
and this, as being the nerve of the Optimacy, was a great cauſe of 


ruin to that Commonwealth: for when the People would carry 
any thing that pleas'd not the Senat, the Senators were ill provided 
if they could not intercede, that is, oppoſe it by their Clients; 


with whom, to vote otherwiſe than they pleas'd, was the higheſt 
Crime. The obſeryation of this Bond till the time of the GRAC- 
CHI, that is to ſay, till it was too late, or to no purpoſe to break 1t, 
was the cauſe, why in all the former heats and diſputes that had 


«« happen d 
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happen d between the Senat and the People, it never came to blows, 
« which indeed was good: but withal, the People could have no re- 
« medy, which was certainly evil, Wherfore I am of opinion, that 
« Senator ought not to be a Patron or Advocat, nor a Patron or Ad- 
« yocat to be a Senator: for if his Practice be gratis, it debauches the 
« People ; and if it be mercenary, it debauches himſelf: take it which 
« way you will, when he ſhould be making of Laws, he will be 
« knitting of Nets. : 3 x 

« LYCURGUS, as I faid, by being a Traveller became a Legi- 
c ſlator, but in times when Prudence was another thing. Neverthe- 
« leſs we may not ſhut out this part of Education in a Commonwealth, 
« which will be herſelf a Traveller; for thoſe of this make have 
« ſeen the World, eſpecially becauſe this is certain (tho it be not re- 
« garded in our times, when things being left to take their chance, it 
cc 3 with us accordingly) that no man can be a Politician, except he 
« he firſt a Hiſtorian or a Traveller; for except he can ſee what muſt 
« be, or what may be, he is no Politician, Now if he has no know- 
« lege in Story, he cannot tell what has bin; and if he has not bin a 
« Traveller, he cannot tell what is: but he that neither knows what 
« has bin, nor what is, can never tell what muſt be, or what may be. 


« Furthermore, the Embaſlys in ordinary by our Conſtitution are the 


« Prizes of young men, more eſpecially ſuch as have bin Travellers. 
« Wherfore they of theſe inclinations having leave of the Cenſors, 
« ow them an account of their time, and cannot chuſe but lay it out 
« with ſom ambition .of Praiſe or Reward, where both are open : 
e whence you will have eys abroad, and better choice of public Mini- 
« ſters; your Gallants ſhewing themſelves not more to the Ladys at 
« their Balls, than to your Commonwealth at her Academy, when 
« they return from their Travels. * 

« BUT this Commonwealth being conſtituted more eſpecially of 
ce two Elements, Arms and Councils, drives by a natural inſtin& at 
Courage and Wiſdom; which he who has attain'd, is arriv'd at the 
E perfection of human nature. It. is true, that theſe Virtues muſt have 
ſome natural root in him that is capable of them; but this amounts 
not to ſo great a matter as ſome will have it. For if Poverty makes 
an induſtrious, a moderate Eſtate a temperat, and a laviſh Fortune a 


then is rather of neceſſity than inclination. And that an Army 
which was meditating upon flight, has bin brought. by, deſpair to 
win the Field, is fo far from being ſtrange, that like cauſes will e- 


* vermore produce like effects. Wherfore this Commonwealth drives 
* her Citizens like Wedges; there is no way with them but thorow, 


nor end but that Glory whereof Man is capable by Art or Nature. 
That the Genius of the Roman Familys commonly preſerv'd it ſelf 
* throout the line (as to inſtance in ſom, the MAaNnLii were ſtill 
« ſevere, the PuRLicoLz lovers, and the App11 haters of the 
f People) 18 attributed , by MaAacnriAverL to their. Education : nor, 
5 if Intereſt might add to the reaſon why the Genius of a Patrician 
6 Was one thing, and that of a Plebeian another, 18 the like ſo appa- 
4 nt between different Nations, who, according to their different 
„ Hucations, have yet as different manners. It was antiently noted, 
, and long confirm d by the actions of the French, that in their firſt af- 
* faults their Courage was more than that of Men; and for the reſt 15 

| 5 ? | 1 | | | cc t an 


wanton man, and this be the common courſe of things; Wiſdom 
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than that of Women: which nevertheleſs, thro the amend 


"IE 
their Diſciplin, we fee now to be otherwiſe. I will ack. 


but that ſom Man or Nation upon an equal improvement of xj, 
kind may be lighter than ſom other; but certainly, Education isth; 
ſcale without which no Man or Nation can truly know his 0. 
her own weight or value. By our Hiſtorys we can tell when one 
Marpeſian would have beaten ten Oceaners, and when one Oceans 
would have beaten ten Marpefians. Marc AnTrony wy, 4 
Roman, but how did that appear in the imbraces of CL EO ATA 
You muſt have ſom other Education for your Youth ; or they, like 
that paſſage, will ſhew better in Romance than true Story, 

« THE Cuſtom of the Commonwealth of Rome in diſtributin 

her Magiſtracys without — — of age, happen'd to do well in 
CoRvinus and Scip1o ; for which cauſe MAacyraver (with 


& whom that which was don by Rome, and that which is well 


don, is for the moſt part all one) commends this courſe. Vet how 
much it did worſe at other times, is obvious in PoMPEy and Cs. 
SAR; Examples by which BoccALINI illuſtrats the Prudence of 
Venice in her contrary practice, affirming it to have bin no ſmall ſtep 
to the ruin of the Roman Liberty, that theſe (having taſted in 
their Youth of the ſupreme Honors) had no greater in their age to 
hope for, but by perpetuating of the ſame in themſelves; which 
came to Blood, and ended in 'Tyranny. The opinion of Vxxy- 
LAMIUS is ſafe: The Errors, fays he, of young men are the ruin of 
buſineſs ; wheras the Errors of old Men amount but to this, that more 
might have bin don, or ſooner. But tho their Wiſdom be little, their 
Courage is great: Wherfore (to com to the main Education of 
this > or the Militia of Oceana is the Province of 
Youth. Dt 
THE diſtribution of this Province by the Eſſays is fo fully de- 


 ſcrib'd in the Order, that I need repeat nothing: the Order itſelf 


being but a Repetition or Copy of that Original, which in antient 
Prudence is of all others the faireſt; as that from whence the Com- 
monwealth of Rome more particularly derived the Empire of the 
World. And there is much more reaſon in this age, when Govern- 
ments are univerſally broken, or ſwerv'd from their Foundations, 
and the People groan under Tyranny, that the fame cauſes (which 
could not be withſtood when the World was full' of popular Go- 


* vernments) ſhould have the like effects. 
« THE Cauſes in the Commonwealth of Rome, wherof the Em- 


pire of the World war not any miraculous, but a natural (nay I may 
ſafely ſay a neceſſary) conſequence, are contain'd in that part of her 
Diſciplin which was domeſtic, and in that which ſhe exercis'd in her 
Provinces or Conqueſt. Of the latter I ſhall have better occa- 
ſion to ſpeak when we com to our provincial Orbs; the former 
divided the whole People by Tribes, amounting, as LIyY and 
CictRo ſhew, at their full growth to thirty five, and ever) 
Tribe by the Cenſe or Valuation of Eſtates into five Claſſes: for the 
ſixth being Proletary, that is the Nurſery, or ſuch as thro their po- 


verty contributed nothing to the Commonwealth but Children, was 


ce not reckon'd nor usd in Arms. And this. is the firſt point of the 


cc 


cc 


Militia, in which modern Prudence is quite contrary to the antient; 


for wheras we, excuſing the rich, and arming the poor _ 
ccc Va 
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«« vaſſals of our Servants, they, by excuſing the poor, and arming 
« ſuch as were rich enough to be Freemen, became Lords of the Earth. 
« The Nobility and Gentry of this Nation, who underſtand little 
« what it is to be the Lords of the Earth, that they have not bin able to 
« keep their own Lands, will think it a ſtrange Education for their 
« Children to be common Soldiers, and oblig'd to all the Dutys of 
« Arms: nevertheleſs it is not for 45. a week, but to be capable of 
« being the beſt man in the Field or in the City; the latter part of 
« which conſideration makes the common Soldier herein a better man 
« than the General of any monarchical Army. And whereas it may 
« be thought, that this would drink deep of noble Blood, I dare 
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« boldly ſay, take the Roman Nobility in the heat df their fierceſt 


« Wars, and you ſhall not find ſuch a ſhambles of them as has bin 
s made of ours by mere Luxury and Slothfulneſs ; which, killing the 
« Body, kill the Soul alſo; Animaſque in vulnere ponunt. Wheras 
« common Right is that which he who ſtands in the vindication of, has 


« usd that Sword of Juſtice for which he receives the purple of 


_ « Magiſtracy. The Glory of a man on Earth can go no higher, and 
« jf he falls he riſes again, and comes ſooner to that reward which is 
« ſo much higher as Heaven is above the Earth. To return to the 
« Roman Example: Every Claſſis was divided, as has bin more than 
« once ſhewn, into Centurys, and every Century was equally divi- 
« ded into Youth and Elders; the Youth for foren Service, and the 
« Elders for the guard of the Territory. In the firſt Claſſis were a- 
« bout eighteen Centurys of Horſe, being thoſe which by the Inſti- 
ee tution of SERVIUS were firſt call'd to the Suffrage in the * Cen- 
« turial Aſſemblys. But the Delectus, or Levy of an Army, which 
« jg the preſent buſineſs, proceded, according to PoLyBivs, in this 
* manner, 2. 

«* UPON a War decreed, the Conſuls elected four and twenty mi- 
te litary Tribuns or Colonels; whereof ten, being ſuch as had merited 
their tenth Stipend, were younger Officers. The Tribuns being 
© choſen, the Conſuls appointed a day to the Tribes, when thoſe in 
them of military age were to appear at the Capitol; the day being 
com, and the Youth aſſembl'd accordingly, the Conſuls aſcended 
their Tribunal, and the younger Tribuns were ſtraight divided into 
© four parts after this manner: four were aflign'd to the firſt Legion 
* (a Legion at the moſt conſiſted of 6000 Foot, and 300 Horſe) 
© three to the ſecond, four to the third, and three to the fourth. The 
younger Tribuns being thus diſtributed, two of the elder were 
* aflign'd to the firſt Legion, three to the ſecond, two to the third, 
and three to the fourth. And the Officers of each Legion thus aſ- 


„ hign'd, having drawn the Tribes by Lots, and being ſeated accord- 


ing to their diviſions at a convenient diſtance from each other, 


the Tribe of the firſt Lot was call d: wherupon they that were of 


u knowing the buſineſs, and being prepar d, preſently bolted out four 
2 of their number, in the choice whereof ſuch care was taken, that 
f they offer d none that was not a Citizen; no Citizen that was not 
l of the Youth; no Youth that was not of ſom one of the five 
; Claſſes ; nor any one of the five Claſſes that was not expert at his 
Exerciſes. Moreover, they uſed ſuch diligence in matching them 


| —— 


* Centuriatis, 
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for Age and Stature, that the Officers of the Legions, except the 
happen'd to be acquainted with the Youth ſo bolted, were fored ; 
put themſelves upon fortune, while they of the firſt Legion choſ 

« one; they of the ſecond, the next; they of the third another. 

„e and the fourth Youth fell to the laſt Legion: and thus was the 

Election (the Legions and the Tribes varying according to their 

Lots) carry'd on till the Foot were complete. The like courſe with 

ec little alteration was taken by the Horſe Officers till the Horſe alſo 

| <« were complete. This was call'd giving of Names, which the 

Judg. 20. 9. © Children of ae did alſo by Lot; and if any man refus d to give 

© his Name, he was fold for a Slave, or his Eftate confiſcated to the 
Commonwealth. When * Marcus Curivs the Conful was fire] 

« to make a ſudden Levy, and none of the Youth would give in thei; 
Names, all the Tribes being put to the Lot, he commanded the fir 

« Name drawn out of the Urn of the Pollian Tribe (which happen'd ty 

« com firſt) to be call d; but the Youth not anſwering, be order d his Gigs 

« fo be ſold: which was conformable to the Law in Mae, according 

ce to which Saul took a yoke of Oxen, and hew'd them in pieces, 

1 Sam. 11. 7. and ſent them throout the Tribes, ſaying, Whoſtever coms not forth 
« to battel after SAUL and SAMUEL, ſo fhall'it be don to his Oxen. 

« By which you may obſerve alſo, that they who had no Cattel 

ec were not of the Militia in ae]. But the age of the Roman Youth 

« by the Tullian Law determin'd at 30; and by the Law (tho it 

* ſhould feem by MAchHIAVEL and others, that this was not 

« well obſerv'd) a Man could not ſtand for Magiftracy till he was 

« Miles emeritus, or had fulfil'd the full term of his Militia, which 

was complete in his tenth Stipend or Service: nor was he after- 

« wards oblig'd under any penalty to give his name, except the 

«© Commonwealth were invaded, in which caſe the Elders were as 

« well oblig'd as the Youth. + The Confal might alſo levy Milites 
« evocatos, or Soldiers, commanded Men out of ſuch as had ſervd 

ce their turn, and this at his diſcretion. The Legions being thus com- 

« plete, were divided by two to each Conſul; and in theſe no Man 
had right to ſerve but a Roman Citizen: now becauſe two Le- 

e gions made but a ſmall Army, the Romans added to every one of 
« their Armys an equal number of Foot, and a double number of 
« Horſe levy'd among their Latin or Italian Aﬀociats ; fo a Conſular 
« Army, with the Legions and Auxiliarys, amounted to about thirty 
« thouſand: and wheras they commonly levy'd two ſuch Armys to- 

« gether, theſe being join'd made about ſixty thouſand. —=—&_ 
«* THE Steps whereby our Militia follows the greateſt Captain, 
« are the three Eſſays; the firſt, elected by a fifth man in the IP. 
« riſhes, and amounting in the whole to one hundred thouſand, chuſc 
« their Officers at the ** Hundreds, where they fall alſo to their 
6 Games or Exerciſes, invited by handſom Prizes, ſuch as for them- 

* ſelves and the honor of them will be coveted ; ſuch as will render 
the Hundred a place of Sports, and exerciſe of Arms all the year 
« Jong; ſuch as in the ſpace of ten years will equip 30000 Mel 


oe 
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* Marcus Curius Conſul cum ſubitum delectum edicere coactus eſſet, & juniorum — ki 
ſpondiſſet, conjectis in ſortem omnibus, Polliz quæ proxima exierat, primum Ar + Quol 
tractum citari juſſit, neque eo reſpondente, bona adoleſcentis haſta ſubjecit. Val. . lt. Liv. 
per magnos tumultus fieri ſolitum erat, jultitio indicto, delectus fine vacationibus habitus e ö 
| Curiatis. ““ Centuriatis. - eee wer _ Horle 


. 


« Horſe and Foot, with ſuch Arms for their Forge, Proof, and Beau- 
« ty, as (notwithſtanding the Argyraſpides, or filver Shields of 
« ALEXANDER'S Guards) were never worn by ſo many ; ſuch 
« as will preſent marks of Virtue and Direction to your General or 
« Strategus in the diſtribution of his Army, which doubles the va- 
« jue of them to the Proprietors, who are bound to wear them, and 
« eaſes the Commonwealth of ſo much Charge, ſo many being arm'd 
already. | 1 | 
« B UT here will be the Objection now. How ſhall ſuch a Revenue 
e be compaſs d? Fifty pounds a year in every Hundred is a great deal, 
« not ſo eaſily rais d: Men will not part with their Mony; nor would 
« the ſum as it is propos'd by the Order of Pompe, rife in many years. 
« Theſe are difficulties that fit our Genius exactly: And yet a thou- 
« ſand pounds in each Hundred oncelevy'd, eſtabliſhes the Revenue for 
« eyer, Now the Hundreds one with another are worth ten thouſand 
pounds a year dry Rent, over and above perſonal Eſtates, which 
« bring it to twice the value: So that a twentieth part of one year's 
« Revenue of the Hundred dos it. If you cannot afford this while 


« you pay Taxes, tho from henceforth they will be but ſmall ones, do 


« it when you pay none. If it be then too much for one year, do it 
% in two: If it be too much for two years, do it in four. What 
« Huſbands have we hitherto bin? What is becom of greater Sums? 
« My Lords, if you . ſhould thus caſt your Bread upon the Waters, 
after many days you would find it: ſtand not huckling when you 
« are offer'd Corn and your Mony again in the mouth of the Sack. 

* BUT to proceed: The firſt Eſſay being officer'd at the Hundreds, 
e and muſter'd at the * Tribes (where they are entertain'd with other 


* Sports, which will be very fine ones) procedes to the Election of the 


* ſecond Eſſay, or ſtanding Army of this Nation, conſiſting of thirty 
e thouſand Foot, and ten thouſand Horſe ; and theſe, upon a War 
* decreed, being deliver'd at the Rendevous of Oceana to the Stra- 


tegus, are the third Eſſay, which anſwers to the Roman Legions. 


00 But you may obſerve, that wheras the Conſuls elected the military 
* Tribuns, and rais d commanded Men out of the Veterans at their 
* own diſcretion: our Polemarchs or Field Officers are elected by the 
* Scrutiny of the Council of War : and our Veterans not otherwiſe 
* taken on than as Volunteers, and with the conſent of the Pole- 
* marchs ; which may ſerve for the remoyal of certain ſcruples which 


might otherwiſe be incident in this place, tho without incourage- 


A ment by the Roman way of proceding, much leſs by that which 
: 1s propos d. But wheras the Roman Legions in all amounted not 
„ m one Army to aboye 30000 Men, or little more, you have here 
: forty thouſand ; and wheras they added Auxiliarys, it is in this 
1 regard that Marpgſia will be a greater Revenue to you, than if you 
5 had the Indys ; for wheras heretofore ſhe has yielded you nothing 
g but her native Thiſtles, in plowing out the rankneſs of her Ariſto- 
Cac) by your Agrarian, you will find her an inexhauſtible Magazin 
f of Men, and to her own advantage, who will make a far better 
„ Account by the Arms, than by the Pins of Poland. Wherfore as a 
_ Conſular Army conſiſted of about an equal number of Auxiliarys 
added to their Legions by their Latin or Italian Aſſociats, you may 
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* add to a Parlamentary Army an equal number of Marpeſant or Pg. 
e nopeans, as that Colony ſhall hereafter be able to ſupply you: B 
which means the Commonwealth will be able to go forth to Battel 
* with fourſcore thouſand Men. To make Wars with ſmall Forces 
« is no Huſbandry, but a waſt, a diſeaſe, a lingring and painful con. 
e ſumtion of Men and Mony; the Romans making theirs thick, made 


cc 


them ſhort, and had little regard to Mony, as that which they who 


e have Men enow, can command where it is fitteſt that it ſhould he 
* levy'd. All the antient Monarchys by this means got on wing, and 
* attain'd to vaſt Riches, Wheras your modern Princes being dear 
e purchaſers of ſmall parcels, have but emty pockets. But it ma 
ce be ſom will accuſe the Order of raſhneſs, in that it commits the ſole 
* Conduct of the War to the General; and the Cuſtom of Yernice by 
* her Proveditori, or checks upon her Commanders in chief, may 
< ſeem to be of greater Prudence: but in this part of our Government 
te neither Venice nor any Nation that makes uſe of mercenaty Forces 
is for our inſtruction. A mercenary Army, with a ſtanding Gene- 
« ral, is like the fatal Siſter that ſpins ; but proper Forces, with an 
* annual Magiſtrat, are like her that cuts the thred. Their Intereſts 
« are quite contrary, and yet you have a better Proveditor than the 
Venetian, another Strategus fitting with an Army ſtanding by him; 
wherupon that which is marching, if there were any probability it 
ſhould, would find as little poſſibility that it could recoil, as a 
foren Enemy to invade you. Theſe things conſider'd, a War will 
appear to be of a contrary nature to that of all other reckonings, 
inaſmuch as of this you muſt never look to have a good account if 
<« you be ſtrict in impoſing checks. Let a Council of Huntſmen 
<< aſſembled beforehand, tell you which way the Stag ſhall run, where 
you ſhall caſt about at the fault, and how you ſhall ride to be in at 
* the chaſe all the day: but theſe may as well do that, as a Council 
e of War direct a General. The hours that have painted wings, and 
ce of different colors, are his Council: he muſt be like the Ey that 
* makes not the Scene, but has it ſo ſoon as it changes. That in many 
« Counſillors there is ftrength, is ſpoken of Civil Adminiſtrations: 
« as to thoſe that are military, there is nothing more certain, than 
that in many Counſillors there is weakneſs. Joint Commiſſions in 
e military affairs, are like hunting your Hounds in their Couples. In 
e the Attic War CLROMENES and DEMARATus, Kings of Lace- 
c demon, being thus coupl'd, tug'd one againſt another; and whit 
<« they ſhould have join'd againſt the Perfan, were the cauſe of the 
« common calamity : wherupon that Commonwealth took better 
<*© Counſil, and made a Law, wherby from thenceforth there went 
< at once but one of her Kings to Batteel. 
«* THE Fidenati being in rebellion, and having flain the Colony * 
the Romans, four Tribuns with Conſular Power were created by the Pet- 
ple of Rome, wherof one being left for the guard of the City, the other 
© three were ſent againſi the Fidenati, who, thro the diuiſion that 25 
* among them, brought nothing home but Diſhonor : wherupon the Ro. 
mans created the Dictator, and Livy gives bis Judgment in thef 
e words: * The three Tribuns with Conſular Power were a leſſon how wel 
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* Tres Tribuni, poteſtate Conſulari, documento fuere, quàm plurium imperium bello inutile 
eſſet; tendendo ad fua quiſque conſilia, cum alii aliud videretur, æperuerunt ad o 
locum hoſti. | | 121 | = 
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« in Mar is the joint Command of ſeveral Generals; for each following 
« his own Counfils, while they all differ'd in their opinions, gave by this 
cc opportunity an advantage to the Enemy. When the Conſuls, Quix T Ius 
« an AGRIPPA were ſent againſt the Raul, AGRIPPA for this 
« reaſon refus d to go with his Colleague, ſaying, * That in the admini- 
« fration of great Actions it was moſt ſafe that the chief Command 
« ſhould be lodg'd in one Perſon. And if the Ruin of modern Armys 
« were well conſider d, moſt of it would be found to have faln upon this 
« point: it being in this caſe far ſafer to truſt to any one Man of common 
« Prudence, than to any two or more together of the greateſt Parts, The 
« Conſuls indeed being equal in Power, while one was preſent with 


« the Senat, and the other in the Field with the Army, made a good 


« Balance; and this with us is exactly follow'd by the Election of a 
new Strategus upon the march of the old one, N 27 

« THE ſeven and twentieth Order, wherby the Elders in caſe 
of Invaſion are oblig'd to equal duty with the Youth, and each 
« upon their own charge, is ſuitable to Reaſon (for every Man de- 
e fends his own Eſtate) and to our Copy, as in the War with the 
« Samnits and Tuſcans, ſ The Senat order da Vacation to be proclaim'd, 
,n Levy to be made of all ſorts of Perſons: And not only the Free- 
e men and Youths were lifted, but Cohorts of the old Men were likewiſe 
e form d. This Nation of all others is the leaſt obnoxious to Invaſion. 
Oceana, fays a French Politician, is a Beaſt that cannot be deyour'd 
4 but by herſelf ; nevertheleſs, that Government is not perfect which 
e is not provided at all points; and in this (ad Triarios res rediit) 

e the Elders being ſuch as in a martial State muſt be Veterans, the 
“Commonwealth invaded gathers ſtrength like ANTAvus by her 
« fall, while the whole number of the Elders conſiſting of five hun- 
e dred thouſand, and the Youth of as many, being brought up ac- 
* cording to the Order, give twelve ſucceſſive Battels, each Battel 
*« conſiſting of eighty thouſand Men, half Elders and half Youth. 
* And the Commonwealth whoſe Conſtitution can be no ſtranger to 
any of thoſe Virtues which are to be acquir'd in human life, grows 
familiar with Death ere ſhe dys. If the hand of God be upon her 
* for her Tranſgreſſions, ſhe ſhall mourn for her Sins, and ly in the 
** duſt for her Iniquitys, without loſing her Manhood, 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidam ferient rum. 


THE remaining part, being the Conſtitution of the Provincial 
| . Orb, is pert Civil, or conſiſting of the Elders; and partly Military, 


or conſiſting of the Youth, The Civil part of the provincial Orb is 
directed „ | _ 


THE twenty eighth ORDER, whereby the Council of a Province 


28. Order. 


being conflituted of twelve Knights, divided by four into three Regions Conflitution of 


(or their term and revolution conformable to the Parlament) is perpetuated 
be annual election at the Tropic of four Knights (being triennial 


LO 
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errimum in adminiſtratione magnarum rerum, ſummam imperii apud unum eſſe. 
A — juſtitium indici, delectum omnis generis hominum haberi juſſit: nec ingenui modo, & 
8 res dacramento adacti ſunt, ſed ſeniorum etiam cohortes factæ. | | 


* Saluberrimum in admi 


Magi- 


1 


the Civil part 
of the P rowin- 
cial Orb. 
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Magiſtrats) out of the Region of the Senat whoſe term expires, an 
one Knight out of the ſame Region to be Strategus or General of the Pra. 
vince, which Magiſtracy is annual. The Strategus or Magiſtrat thy, 
choſen, ſhall be as well Preſident of the Provincial Council wit Power ty 
propoſe to the ſame, as General of the Army, The Council for the r. 
ſhall elect weekly Provoſts, having any two of them alſo right tg pr po 
after the manner of the Senatorian Councils. of Oceana. And berg 

all Provincial Councils are Members of the Council of State, they may and 

ought to keep diligent correſpondence with the ſame, which is to be dn 
my this manner: Any Opinion or Opinions legitimately, propas 4 and 
ebated at. a Provincial Council, being thereupon ſign d by the Stra tegus 

or any.two of the Provoſts, may be tranſmitted to the Council of State 
in Oceana; and the Council of State proceeding upon the ſame in their 
natural courſe (whether by their own Power, if it be a matter within their 
Inftrutons, or by Authority of the Senat thereupon conſulted, if it beg 
matter of State which. is not in their Inſtructions; or by Authority of the 
Senat and Command of the People, if it be a matter Lau, as fir the 
Levys of Men or Mony upon common uſe and ſafety) ſhall return juch 
Anſwers, Advice, or Orders, as in any. of the ways mention d ſhall be dt. 
termin d upon the caſe. The Provincial. Councils. of: Marpelia and Pa- 
nopea reſpectively ſhall take ſpecial care that the Agrarian: Laws, as lj 
allother Laws that be or ſhall from time to time beenatted by the Parlament 
of Oceana, for either of them, be duly put in execution © they ſhall na- 
nage and receive the Cuſtoms of either Nation for the Shipping of Oceana, 
being the common Guard: they ſhall have à care that moderat and ſufficient 
pay upon the reſpectiue Province be duly rais d for the ſupport and mainte- 
nance of the Officers and Soldiers, or Army of the ſame, in the moſt  effeftu- 
al, conſtant and convenient way: they ſhall receive the Regalia, or public 
Revenues of thoſe Nations, out of which every Counſillor | ſhall have for 
his term, and to his proper uſe, the Sum of 500 l. per annum. andthe 
Strategus 500 l. as Prefident, beſides his Pay as General, oþich ſhall be | 
1000 Pounds; the remainder to go to the uſe of the Knights and De- 
putys of the reſpective Provinces, to be paid, , it will reach, . according to 
the rates of Oceana; if not, by an equal diftribution, reſpectively; or 
the overplus, if there be any, to be return d to the Treaſury of Oceana. 
They ſhall manage the Lands (if there be any ſuch held in either of the 
Provinces by the Commonwealth of Oceana, in Dominion) and return 
the Rents into the Exchequer. If the Commonwealth coms to be fuſe} 
of richer Provinces, the Pay of the General or. Strategus, and of tht 
Councils, may be reſpectively increasd. The People for the reſt ſhall cleft 
their own Magiſtrats, and be govern'd by their own Laws, having Power 
alſo to appeal from their native or provincial Magiſtrats, if they pleaſe 

to the People Oceana. And wheras there may be ſuch as receroing li. 

jury, are not able to proſecute their Appeals at ſo great a diſtance, eight 

Serjeants at Law being fwworn by the Commiſſioners of the Seal, ſhall be ſent 
by four into each Provinceonce in two Tears; who, dividing the fame by 
Circuits, ſhall hear ſuch Cauſes ; and having gather d and introduc d them, 
ſhall return to the ſeveral Appellants, gratis, the Determinations anu De- 
crees of the People in their feveral caſ es. 
THE term of a Knight in a Provincial Orb, as to domeſtic Magi. 
ftracys, ſhall be eſteemed a Vacation, and no bar to preſent Election to d 
other Honor, his provincial Magiſtracy being expir 0. 


THE 
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THE Quorum of 4 Provincial Council, as alſo of every other Coun- 


il or Aſſembly in Oceana, ſhall in time of health conſiſt of two parts in 


three of the whole number proper to that Council or Aer, and in a 
une of ſickneſs, of one part in three: But of the Senat there can be no Quo- 
rum without three of the Signory ; nor of a Council without two of the 


Provifts. 


T HE Civil part of the Provincial Orb being declar d by the fore- 
going Order; the Military part of the ſame is conſtituted by 


THE twenty ninth ORDER; wherby the Stratiots of the third 29 Order. 
Conflitution of 
the Military 
7 partof the Pro- 


and two thouſand froe hundred foot in all, the Tribes ſhall be deliver d by vincial Orb. 


Eſſay having drawn the Gold Balls mar d with the Letter M, and being 
ten Horſe and fifty Foot in a Tribe, that is to ſay, five hundred Horſe, 


the reſpettive Conduttors to the provincial Strategus or General, at ſuch 
a time and place, or Rendevous, as he ſhall appoint Order and Certiſicat 
of bis Election: and the Strategus having recerv'd the Horſe and Foot men- 
tion'd, which are the third Claſſis of his provincial Guard or Army, ſhall 
forthwith lead them away to Marpeſia, where the Army conſiſis of three 
Claſſes, each Claſfis containing three thouſand men, whereof five hundred 
art Horſe; and receiving the new Strategus with the third Claſſis, the old 
Strategus with the firſt Claſſis ſhall be diſiniſt by the Provincial Council. 
The ſame method <oith the Stratiots of the letter P, is to be obſerv'd far 
the provincial Orb of Panopea: and the Commonwealth coming to acquire 
new Provinces, the Senat and the People may ere new Orbs in like mannes, 
conſiſting of greater or leſs numbers, according as 1s requir'd by the re- 
ſhective occafion, Fa Stratiot has once ſerv'd his term in a Provincial 
Orb, and happens afterwards to draw the Letter of a Province at the Elec- 
tion of the ſecond Eſſay, he may refuſe his Lot; and if he refuſes it, the 
Cenfor of that Urn ſhall caufe the Files balloting at the ſame to make a 
ball; and if the Stratiot produces the Certificat of his Strategus or Gene- 
ral, that he has ſerv'd his time accordingly, the Cenſor throwing the Ball 
that he drew into the Urn again, and taking out a Blank, ſhall diſmiſs the 
Youth, and cauſe the Ballot to procede. 


TW perfect the whole Structure of this Commonwealth, ſom Di- 
rections are given to the third Eſſay, or Army marching, in 


THE thirtieth ORDER. When thou goeſt to battel againſt thy 30. Order. 


Enemys, and ſeeſt Horſes and Chariots, and a People more than thou; 


be not afraid of them, for the Lord thy God is he that gos with thee Deut. 20. 1. 


to fight for thee againſt thy Enemys. And when thou divideſt the 


Spoil, it ſhall be as a Statute and an Ordinance to thee, that as his 1 Sam. 30.24- 


part is that gos down to the battel, ſo ſhall his part be that tarrys by 
the Stuff: that 15, (as to the Commonwealth of Oceana) The Sport taken 
of the Enemy (except Clothes, Arms, Horſes, Ammunition and Victuals, 
tobe divided to the 5 oldiery by the Strategus and the Polemarchs upon the 
Place accordi ng to their diſcretion) ſhall be deliver d to four Commiſſarys 

of the Spoils elected and vorn by the Council of War ; which Commiſſa- 
'Ys all be allo d Shipping by the State, and Convoys according as occa- 
ſon ſpall require by the Strategus; to the end that having a Bill of Lading 
An d by three or more of the Polemarchs, they may ſhip and bring, or cauſe 


Juch Spoils to be brought to the Prize-Office in Oceana, where they ſhall 


be 
I 
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be fold; and the Profit arifing by fuch Spoils ſhall be divided into three 
parts, wherof one ſhall go to the Treaſury, another ſhall be paid to the 
Soldiery of this Nation, and a third to the Auxiliarys at their return 
from their Service, provided that the ſaid Auxiliarys be equal in nymj,, 
to the proper Forces of this Nation, otherwiſe their Share ſhall be ſo nuch 
leſs as they themſelves are fewer in number: the reſt of the two third; # 
to the Officers and Soldiers of the proper F. Or CES. And the Spoils ſo di- 
vided to the proper Forces, ſhall be ſubdivided into three equal parte, 
wherof one ſhall go the Officers, and two to the common Soldiers: Th, 
like for the Auxiliarys. And the Share allotted to the Officers ſhall be di. 
vided into four equal parts, wherof one ſhall go to the Strategus, another 
to the Polemarchs, a third to the Colonels, and a fourth to the Captains, 


Cornets, Enfigns, and under. Officers, receiving their ſhare of the Spoil 


common Soldiers: The hke for the Auxiliarys. And this upon pain, iy 
the caſe of failure, of what the People of Oceana (70 whom the Copyi. 
Zance of Peculat or Crimes of this nature is properly appertaining) ſhall 
adjudg or decree. | 2 


UPON theſe three laſt Orders the Axcyon ſeem'd to be ha- 
ranguing at the head of his Army in this manner. 


My Dear Lords and Excellent Patriots; 


A GOVERNMENT of this make is a Commonwealth for 

Increaſe. Of thoſe for Preſervation, the Inconveniences and 
Frailtys have bin ſhewn : Their Roots are narrow, ſuch as do not 
run, have no Fibers, their tops weak and dangerouſly expos d to 
the weather; except you chance to find one, as Venice, planted in 
a Flowerpot; and if ſhe grows, ſhe grows top-heavy, and falls too. 


But you cannot plant an Oak in a Flowerpot ; ſhe muſt have Earth 
for her Root, and Heaven for her Branches, 


Cc 
Cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
cc 
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Imperium Oceano, famam qua terminet aſtris. 


e ROME was faid to be broken by her own weight, but poet 
cally : For that Weight by which ſhe was pretended to be ruin d, 
was ſupported in her Emperors by a far ſlighter Foundation. And 
in the common experience of good Architecture, there is nothing 
more known, than that Buildings ſtand the firmer and the longer 
for their own weight; nor ever ſwerve thro any other internal 
cauſe, than that their Materials are corruptible: But the People ne- 
ver dy; nor, as a political Body, are ſubject to any other Corrup- 
tion than that which derives from their Government, Unleſs a 
« Man will deny the Chain of Cauſes, in which he denys God, be 
«- muſt alſo acknowledge the Chain of Effects; wherfore there can be 
<« no effect in Nature, that is not from the firſt Cauſe, and thoſe fuc- 
ceſſive Links of the Chain, without which it could not have bin. 
Now except a Man can ſhew the contrary in a Commonwealth; 
there be no cauſe of Corruption in the firſt make of it, there cin 
never be any ſuch Effet, Let no Man's Superſtition impoſe 4 
« faneneſs upon this Aſſertion; for as Man is ſinful, but yet the : 
< niverſe is perfect, ſo may the Citizen be ſinful, and yet the Com 
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© monwealth be perfect. And as Man, ſeeing the World is perfcn, 


can never commit any ſuch Sin as ſhall render it imperfect, or bs 
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te it to a natural diſſolution; ſo the Citizen, where the Commona 


« \wealth is perfect, can never commit any ſuch Crime as will render 
« jt· imperfect, or bring it to a natural diſſolution. To com to ex- 
« perience ; Venice, notwithſtanding we have found ſome flaws in 
« jt, is the only Commonwealth in the make wherof no man can 
« find a cauſe of diſſolution; for which reaſon we behold her (tho 
« ſhe conſiſts of men that are not without fin) at this day with one 
« thouſand Years upon her back, yet for any internal cauſe, as young, 
« as freſh, and free from decay, or any appearance of it, as the was 
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« horn : but whatever in nature is not ſenſible of decay by the courſe 


« of a thouſand Years, is capable of the whole Age of Nature; by 
« which Calculation, for any check that I am able to give my ſelf, a 
« Commonwealth, rightly order'd, may, for any internal cauſes, be 
« ag immortal or longliv'd as the World. But if this be true, thoſe 
« Commonwealths that are naturally fall'n, muſt have deriv'd their 
Ruin from the riſe of them. Mrael and Athens dy'd not natural but 
« violent deaths; in which manner the World itſelf is to dy. We 
« are ſpeaking of thoſe cauſes of Diſſolution which are natural to 
« Government ; and they are but two, either Contradiction or In- 
« equality : If a Commonwealth be a Contradiction, ſhe muſt needs 
« deſtroy her ſelf; and if ſhe be inequal, it tends to ſtrife, and ſtrife 
e to ruin. By the former of theſe fell Lacedemon, by the latter Rome. 
« Lacedemen being made altogether for War, and yet not for Increaſe, 
« her natural Progreſs became her natural Diſſolution, and the build- 
« ing of her own victorious Hand too heavy for her Foundation; ſo 
ce that ſhe fell indeed by her own weight. But Rome periſh'd thro 
© her native Inequality, which how it inveterated the Boſoms of the 
Senat and the People each againſt other, and even to death, has bin 
“ ſhewn at large. Fs was 
* LOOK well to it, my Lords, for if there be a contradiction or 
* inequality in your Commonwealth, it muſt fall; but if it has neither 
* of theſe, it has no principle of Mortality, Do not think me impu- 
dent; if this be truth, I ſhall commit a groſs indiſcretion in con- 
* cealing it. Sure I am that MAcn1averL is for the immorta- 


* lity of a Commonwealth upon far weaker Principles. Fa Com- pk ac. 
3 c. 29. 


* monwealth, ſays he, were ſo happy as to be provided often with men, 
* that, when ſhe is fwervi ng from her Principles, ſhould reduce her to 


er Inſtitution, ſhe would be immortal. But a Commonwealth, as 


, we have demonſtrated, ſwerves not from her Principles, but by 
- and thro her Inſtitution ; if ſhe brought no Biaſs into the world 
with her, her courfe for any internal Cauſe muſt be ſtreight for- 


ward, as we ſee is that of Venice. She cannot turn to the right 


0 ; . . . ; 

: hand, nor to the left, but by ſom rub, which is not an internal but 

„ External cauſe; againſt ſuch ſhe can be no way fortify'd, but 
thio her Situation, as is Venice; or thro her Militia, as was Rome: 


© by which Examples a Commonwealth may be ſecure of thoſe alſo. 


«TH 
l monwealth that is rightly inſtituted can never ſwerve, nor one that 
_ not rightly inſtituted be ſecur'd from ſwerving by reduction to her 
irt P rinciples: Wherfore it is no leſs apparent in this place, that 

»ACHIAVEL underſtood not a Commonwealth as to the whole 


_ * Piece, than where having told you, That @ Tribun, or any other Ci- Dil. B. ile. is. 
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den of Rome, might propoſe a Law to the People, and debate it cons 
1 © them; 


ink me not vain, for J cannot conceal my opinion here; a Com- 
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them ; he adds, this Order was good, while the People were grad. bin 
when the People became evil, it became moſt pernicious. As if this Or. 
der (thro' which, with the like, the People moſt apparently became 
evil) could ever have been good; or that the People, or the Common. 
wealth could ever have becom good, by being reduc'd to ſuch Princi. 
ples as were the Original of their Evil. The Diſeaſe of Rome was 
as has bin ſhewn, from the native inequality of her Balance, and * 
otherwiſe from the Empire of the World, than as, this falling into 


one Scale, that of the Nobility (an evil in ſuch a Fabric inevitable) 


kick'd out the People. Wherfore a man that could have made her 
to throw away the Empire of the World, might in that have re- 
duc'd her to 5 Principles; and yet have bin ſo far from rendring 
her immortal, that going no further, he ſhonld never have cur'd 
her. But your Commonwealth is founded upon an equal Agra- 
rian; and f the Earth be given to the Sons of men, this Balance is the 
Balance of Juſtice, ſuch a one as in having due regard to the diffe- 
rent Induſtry of different men, yet fa:thfully judges the Poor. And 
the King that faithfully judges the Poor, his Throne ſhall be eftabliſt)d 
or ever; much more the Commonwealth, ſeeing that equality 
which is the neceſſary diſſolution of Monarchy, is the Generation, 
the very Life and Soul of a Commonwealth. And now, if ever, 


I may be excuſable, ſeeing my aflertion, that the Throne of a Com- 


monwealth may be eſtabliſh'd for ever, is conſonant to the holy 


Scriptures. | 


« THE Balance of a Commonwealth that is equal, is of fuch a 
nature, that whatever falls into her Empire, muſt fall equally; and 
if the whole Earth falls into your Scales, it muſt fall equally ; and 
ſo you may be a greater People, and yet not ſwerve from your Prin- 
ciples one hair. Nay, you will be ſo far from that, that you muſt 
bring the world in ſuch a caſe to your Balance, even to the Balance 
of Juſtice. But hearken, my Lords; are we on Earth? do we fe 


the Sun? or are we viſiting thoſe ſhady places which are feign'd by 


the Pt : 


Continuò auditæ voces, vagitus & ingens. : 
Theſe Gothic Empires that are yet in the world, were at the fit., 
tho they had legs of their own, but a heavy and unweildy burden; 
but their Foundations being now broken, the Iron of them enters 
even into the Souls of the Oppreſt; and hear the voice of their Com- 
forters: My Father hath chaſtiſed you with Whips, but Id ill cbait 
you with Scorpions, Hearken, I ſay; if thy Brother crys to thee in 
affliction, wilt thou not hear him? This isa Commonwealth of the 
Fabric, that has an open ear and a public concern ; ſhe is not ma 
for her ſelf only, but given as a Magiſtrat of God to Mankind, for 
the vindication of common Right, and the Law of Nature. Wher- 
fore ſays CI RRO of the like, that of the Romans, * We have fa. 
ther undertaken the Patronage, than the Empire of the World. If you, 
not regarding this Example, like ſome other Nations that are upon 
the point to ſmart for it, ſhall, having attain'd to your own Liberty, 
bear the Sword of your common Magiſtracy in vain,” fit ſtill, 


a N 
— * 


— 1 — 


* Nos magis Patronatum orbis terrarum ſuſcepimus, quam Imperium. 


0 fol 
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e fold your Arms, or, which is worſe, let out the Blood of your Peo- 


« ple to Tyrants, to be ſhed in the defence of their Yokes like Water, 
ec 5 ſo not only turn the Grace of God into wantonnefs, but his Juſtice 
« into Wormword: I ſay if you do thus, you are not now making a Com- 
« monwealth, but heaping Coals of fire upon your own heads, A Com- 
% monwealth of this make is a Miniſter of God upon Earth, to the end 
« that the World may be govern'd with Righteouſneſs For which cauſe 
« (that I may com at length to our preſent buſineſs) the Orders laſt 
« rehearsd are buds of Empire, ſuch as with the bleſſing of God may 
« ſpread the Armsof your Commonwealth, like a holy Ahlum, to the 


« diftreſ?d World, and give the Earth her Sabbath of years, or reſt 


« from her Labors, under the ſhadow of your Wings. It is upon this 


« point where the Writings of MAchlAvEL, having for the 
« reſt excel'd all other Authors, com as far to excel themſelves. 

« COUMONWEALTHS, ſays he, have had three ways of pro- 
« hagating themſelves, one after the manner of Monarchys, by impo- 
« ing the Yoke, which was the way of Athens, and towards the latter 
4 fjmes of Lacedemon ; another by equal Leagues, which is the way of 

« Switzerland ; (I ſhall add of Holland, tho fince his time) a third by 
« inequal Leagues, which, to the ſhame of the World, was never prac- 
id, nay nor ſo much as ſeen or minded, by any other Common- 
« qealth but that only of Rome, They will each of them, either for 
« caution or imitation, be worthy to be well als ai which is the 
4 proper work of this place. Athens and Lacedemon have bin the 
« occaſion of great ſcandal to the world, in two, or at leaſt one 
« of two regards: the firſt their Emulation, which involv'd Greece 
« in perpetual Wars; the ſecond their way of Propagation, which by 
« impoſing Yokes upon others, was plainly contradictory to their own 
Principles. | 

« FOR the firſt: Governments, be they of what kind ſoever, if 
« they be planted too cloſe, are like Trees, that impatient in their 
« growth to have it hinder'd, eat out one another. It was not un- 
« known to theſe in ſpeculation, or, if you read the ſtory of Acz- 
4 SILAUS, in action, that either of them with thirty thouſand men 
might have maſter'd the Eaſt ; and certainly, if the one had not 


e ſtood in the other's light, ALEXANDER had com too late to that 


end, which was the means (and wou'd be if they were to live a- 
gain) of ruin, at leaſt to one of them: wherfore with any man 
e that underſtands the nature of Government this is excuſable. So it 
* was between Oceana and Marpefia ; ſo it is between France and 
* Sparn, tho leſs excuſable; and ſo it ever will be in the like caſes. But 
to com to the ſecond occaſion of Scandal by them given, which was 


jn the way of their propagation, it is not excuſable : for they 


* brought their Confederats under bondage ; by which means Athens 


gave occaſion of the Peloponnefian War, the wound of which ſhe 


- dy'd ſtinking, when Lacedemon, taking the ſame Infection from 
* her Carcaſe, ſoon follow'd. 


* WHERFORE, my Lords, let theſe be warnings to you, not 
to make that Liberty which God has given you a ſnare to others in 
practiſing this kind of inlargement to your ſelves. 

„ © THE ſecond way of Propagation or Inlargement us'd by Com- 
„ monwealths, is that of Switzerland and Holland, equal Leagues: 
This, tho it be not otherwiſe miſchievous, is uſeleſs to the World, 
Cc 2 e and 
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te and danger ous to themſelves: uſeleſs to the World; for as the for. 
t© mer Governments were Storks, theſe are Blocks, have no ſenſe of 
Honor, or concern in the Sufferings of others. But as the Zzolizn; 
ee aState of the like Fabric, were reproach'd by PHIL LIT of Mace. 
ce don, to proftitute themſelves, by letting out their Arms to the Lis 
ce of others, while they leave their own Liberty barren, and without 
e legitimat iflue ; ſo I do not defame theſe People: the Switzer for 
« Valor has no Superior, the Hollander for Induſtry no Equal; but 
ce themſelves in the mean time ſhall fo much the leis excuſe their Go- 
tt vernments, ſeeing that to the Sitz it is well enough known that the 
« Enfigns of his Commonwealth have no other Motto than in te con- 
ec overte manus: and that of the Hollander, tho he ſweats more Gold 
ce than the Spaniard digs, lets him languiſh in debt; for ſhe herſelf 
“lives upon charity. Theſe are dangerous to themſelves, precarious 
«© Governments, ſuch as do not command, but beg their Bread from 
* Province. to Province, in Coats that being pateh'd)up of all colors 
ce are in effect of none. That their Cantons and Provinces are ſo 
e many Arrows, is good; but they are ſo many Bows too, which is 
* naught. 14401 off: eie HFI ird ee t. 
LIKE to theſe was the Commonwealth of the antient Tuſtans, 
&« hung together like Bobbins, without a hand to weave with them: 
<< therfore eafily overcom by the Romans, thoat that time, for number, 
« a far leſs conſiderable People. If your Liberty de not a Root that 
« grows, it will be a Branch that withers ; which conſideration brings 
« tne to the Paragon, the Commonwealth of Rome. ſito 2 
THE ways and means wherby the Romans acquir'd the Patro- 
te nage, and in that the Empire of the World, were different, ac- 
« cording to the different condition of their Commonwealth in her riſe, 
« and in her growth: in her riſe the proceeded rather by Colonys; in 
« her growth by inequal Leagues. Colonys without the bounds of 
e Taly ſne planted none (fuch diſperſion of the Roman Citizen as to 
ce plant him in foten parts, till the contrary Intereſt, of the Emperors 
te brought in that Practiſe, was unlawful) nor did ſhe ever demoliſh 
ce any City within that compaſs, or deveſt it of Liberty; but wheras 
s the moſt of them were Commonwealths, ſtird up by emulation of 
her great felicity to war againſt her, if ſhe overcame any, ſhe con- 
« fifcated ſom part of their Lands that were the greateſt Incendiarys, 
te or cauſes of the Trouble, upon which ſhe planted Colonys of her 
« own People, preſerving the reſt of their Lands and Libertys for 
« the Natives or Inhabitants, By this way of proceeding, that I 
« may be as brief as poſſible, ſhe did many and great things. For 
« in confirming of Liberty, ſhe propagated her Empire; in holding 
the Inhabitants from Rebellion, ſhe put acurb upon the Incurſion of 
« Enemys ; in exonerating her ſelf of the poorer ſort, ſhe multiply'd 
ce her Citizens; in rewarding her Veterans, ſhe render'd the reſt leſs 
« ſeditious; and in acquiring to her ſelf the reverence of a common 
« Parent, ſhe from time to time became the Mother of newborn 
« Citys. ” 75 11 1815 
IN her farther growth the way of her Propagation went 
more upon Leagues, which for the firſt diviſion were of two kinds, 
& Social and Provincial. 


« AGAIN, Social Leagues, or Leagues of Society, were of two 
% kinds, 7 1 | Sh. lk 


O CE AN A. 


« THE. firſt calld Latinity or Latin, the ſecond Ttalian Right. 

« THE League between the Romans and the Latins, or Latin 
« Right, approach'd neareſt to Jus Quiritium, or the Right of a na- 
« tive. Roman, The Man or the City that was honor'd with this 
« Right, was Civitate donatus cum ſuſtragio, adopted a Citizen of Rome, 
« with the Right of giving Suffrage with the People in ſom caſes, as 
« thoſe of Confirmation of Law, or Determination in Judicature, if 
« both the Conſuls were agreed, not otherwiſe; ' wherfore that com- 
« jng to little, tlie greateſt and moſt peculiar part of this Privilege 
« was, that who had born Magiſtracy (at leaſt that of dil or Quæ- 
for) in any Latin City, was by conſequenee of the fame, a Citizen 
«of | Rome at all points. I 00 OO TENLE Bott Way | 

ITALIAN Right was alſo a donation of the City, but with- 
« out Suffrage : they who were in either of theſe Leagues, were go- 
« yern'd by their own Laws and Magiſtrats, having all the Rights, as 
« to Liberty, of Citizens of Rome, yielding and paying to the Com- 
“ mon wealth as head of the League, and having in the conduct op all 
„Affairs appertaining to the common Cauſe, ſuch aid of Men and 
Mony as was particularly agreed to upon the merit of the Cauſe, and 


« ſpecify d in their reſpective Leagues, whence ſuch Leagues came to 


« becalld equal or inequal accordingly, 
„ PROVINCIAL Leagues were of different extenſion, accord- 
ing to the Merit and Capacity of a conquer d People; but they were 
“all of one kind: for every Province was govern d by Roman Ma- 
« giſtrats, as a Prætor or a Proconſul, according to the dignity of the 
« Province, for the Civil Admiuiſtration and Conduct of the Provin- 
cial Army; and a Quæſtor for the gathering of the public Revenue, 
« from which Magiſtrats a Province might appeal to Nome. 
F OR the better underſtanding of theſe Particulars, I ſhall exem- 
« plify in as many of them as is needful: and firſt in Macedon. 

* THE Macedonians were thrice conquer d by the Romans, firſt un- 
te der the Conduct of Trrus QvinTus FLamintvs ; ſecond- 
e ly, under that of Lucius 'Pmirivs PavLvs ; and, thirdly, 
«© under that of QvinTvus Ceacilivs METELLUus; thence call'd 

Macrtponicus. ne 0 255 

«* FOR the firſt time PR IL I of Macedon, who (poſſeſt of Acro- 
corinthus) boaſted no leſs than was true, that he had Greece in fetters, 
being overcom by FLaminivs, had his Kingdom reſtor'd to him, 
upon condition that he ſhould immediately ſet all the Citys which he 
held in Greece and in Aja at liberty; and that he ſhould not make 
war out'of Macedon, but by leave of the Senat of Rome ; which 
Pr1t.1P (having no other way to fave any thing) agreed ſhould be 
don accordingly. | | 
TH E Grecians beingat this time afſembl'dat the Hbhmian Games, 
where the Concourſe was mighty great, a Crier, appointed to the 
office by FL AM IN ITUs, was heard among them proclaiming all 
Greece to be free; to which the People being amaz'd at fo hopeleſs a 
thing, gave little credit, till they receiv d fuch teſtimony of the 
truth as put it paſt all doubt, wherupon they fell er on run- 
ning to the Proconſul with Flowers and Garlands, and ſuch violent 
— expreſſions of their Admiration and Joy, as, if FLAMINIUs, a 
., Young man, about thirty three, had not alſo bin very ſtrong, he 
muſt have dy'd of no other death than their kindneſs, while every 
| one 
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te and danger ous to themſelves: uſeleſs to the World; for as the for. 
mer Governments were Storks, theſe are Blocks, have no fenſe of 
6 Honor, or concern in the Sufferings of others. But as the Aoligns 
ce aState of the like Fabric, were reproach'd by PHILLIP of Mace. 
ce don, to proftitute themſelves, by letting out their Arms to the Luſtz 
* of others, while they leave their own Liberty barren, and without 
« legitimat iſſue; ſo I do not defame theſe People: the Switzer for 
“ Valor has no Superior, the Hollander for Induſtry no Equal; but 
ce themfelves in the mean time ſhall fo much the leis excuſe their Go. 
e yernments, ſeeing that to the Su itx it is well enough known that the 
« Enfigns of his Commonwealth have no other Motto than in te con- 
4 ec derte manus : and that of the Hollander, tho he ſweats more Gold 
ce than the Spaniard digs, lets him languiſh in debt; for ſhe' herſelf 
lives upon charity. Theſe are dangerous to themſelves, precarious 
« Governments, ſuch as do not command, but beg their Bread from 
te Province to Province, in Coats that being pateh'd)up of all colors 
« are in effect of none. That their Cantons and Provinces are ſo 
« many Arrows, is good; but they are ſo many Bows too, which is 
cc naught. 1 cd. 12510 Ii 2807 ; N 
«* LIKE to theſe was the Commonwealth of the antient Tuſcans, 
ce hung together like Bobbins, without a hand to weave with them: 
ce therfore eaſily overcom by the Romans, thoat that time, for number, 
« a far leſs conſiderable People. If your Liberty de not a Root that 
« grows, it will be a Branch that withers ; which conſideration brings 
« me to the Paragon, the Commonwealth of Rome. ts 
THE ways and means wherby the Romans acquir'd the Patro- | 
« nage, and in that the Empire of the World, were different, ac- 
« cording to the different condition of their Commonwealth in her riſe, 
„ and in her growth: in her riſe ſhe proceeded rather by Colonys; in 
ce her growth by inequal Leagues. Colonys without the bounds of 
ce Ttalyſhe planted none (ſuch diſperſion of the Roman Citizen as to 
c plant him in foren parts, till the contrary Intereſt, of the Emperors 
ce brought in that Practiſe, was unlawful) nor did ſhe ever demoliſh 
cc any City within that compaſs, or deveſt it of Liberty; but wheras 
e the moſt of them were Commonwealths, ſtir'd up by emulation of 
« her great felicity to war againſt her, if ſhe overcame any, ſhe con- 
ce fiſcated ſom part of their Lands that were the greateſt Incendiarys, 
« or cauſes of the Trouble, upon which ſhe planted Colonys of her 
« own People, preſerving the reſt of their Lands and Libertys for 
« the Natives or Inhabitants, By this way of proceeding, that J 
“ may be as brief as poſſible, ſhe did many and great things. For 
« in confirming of Liberty, ſhe propagated her Empire; in holding 
the Inhabitants from Rebellion, ſhe put acurb upon the Incurſion of 
« Enemys ; in exonerating her ſelf of the poorer ſort, ſhe multiply'd 
« her Citizens; in rewarding her Veterans, ſhe render'd the reſt leſs 
« ſeditious; and in acquiring to her ſelf the reverence of a common 
« Parent, ſhe from time to time became the Mother of newborn 
« Citys. | at 10 
IN her farther growth the way of her Propagation went 
more upon Leagues, which for the firſt diviſion were of two kinds, 
« Social and Provincial. 


AGAIN, Social Leagues, or Leagues of Society, were of two 
* kinds, ED | ces We: SE 


cc THE | 


O CE AN A 


« THE firſt calld Latinity or Latin, the ſecond Ttalian Right. 
« THE League between the Romans and the Latins, or Latin 


« tive. Roman, The Man or the City that was honor'd with this 
« Right, was Civitate donatus cum ſuffragto, adopted a Citizen of Rome, 
_ «, with the Right of giving Suffrage with the People in ſom caſes, as 
« thoſe of Confirmation of Law, or Determination in Judicature, if 
« both the Conſuls were agreed, not otherwiſe ; wherfore that com- 
« ing to little, the greateſt and moſt peculiar part of this Privilege 
«. was, that who had born Magiſtracy (at leaſt that of Ædil or Quæ- 


« for) in any Latin City, was by conſequenee of the fame, a Citizen 


« Of Rome at all points. Oe OT 

« TTALTAN' Night was alſo a donation of the City, but with- 
« out Suffrage: they who were in either of theſe Leagues, were go- 
« yern'd by their own Laws and Magiſtrats, having all the Rights, as 
« to Liberty, of Citizens of Rome, yielding and paying to the Com- 
« mon wealth as head of the League, and having in the conduct of all 
„Affairs appertaining to the common Cauſe, ſuch aid of Men and 
« Mony as was particularly agreed to upon the merit of the Cauſe, and 


« ſpecify'd in their reſpective Leagues, whence ſuch Leagues came to 


« be'call'd equal or inequal accordingly, 

« PROVINCIAL Leagues were of different extenſion, accord- 
« ing to the Merit and Capacity of a conquer d People; but they were 
“all of one kind: for every Province was govern'd by Roman Ma- 
“ giſtrats, as a Prætor or a Proconſul, according to the dignity of the 
Province, for the Civil Admiuiſtration and Conduct of the Provin- 
« cial Army; and a Quæſtor for the gathering of the public Revenue, 
« from which Magiſtrats a Province might appeal to Rome, 


« plify in as many of them as is needful : and firſt in Macedon. 

* THE Macedonians were thrice conquer'd by the Romans, firſt un- 
eder the Conduct of TrTys QvinTus FLAMINIUs ;| ſecond- 
ly, under that of Lucivs MILIUuSs PavLos ; and, thirdly, 
« under that of QvinTvs Cacitivs METELLUs, thence call'd 
MAceDonrouy; 5 ff fes eee | 
F OR the firſt time PHIL I of Macedon, who (poſſeſt of Acro- 


being overcom by FL Aix us, had his Kingdom reſtor'd to him, 
upon condition that he ſhould immediately ſet all the Citys which he 
held in Greece and in Aja at liberty; and that he ſhould not make 
war out'of Macedon, but by leave of the Senat of Rome ; which 
PH1l1Þ (having no other way to fave any thing) agreed ſhould be 
don accordingly. | | | 2585 

TH E Grecians beingat this time aſſembl'd at the Hbhmian Games, 
where the Concourſe was mighty great, a Crier, appointed to the 
office by FLAMINIus, was heard among them proclaiming all 
Greece to be free; to which the People being amaz'd at fo hopeleſs a 
thing, gave little credit, till they receiv'd ſuch teſtimony of the 
truth as put it paſt all doubt, wherupon they fell ny onrun- 
ning to the Proconſul with Flowers and Garlands, and ſuch violent 
expreſſions of their Admiration and Joy, as, if FLAMINIus, a 


* 


cc 


© Young man, about thirty three, had not alſo bin very ſtrong, he 


T muſt have dy'd of no other death than their kindneſs, while every 
— eee 
+ 


Right, approach'd neareſt to Jus Quiritium, or the Right of a na- 


+ i 
« FOR the better underſtanding of theſe Particulars, I ſhall exem- 


corinthus) boaſted no leſs than'was true, that he had Greece in fetters, 
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OCEANA. 


one ſtriving to touch his hand, they bore him up and down the field 
« with an unruly throng, full of ſuch Ejaculations as theſe : How! 
&« Is there a People in the world, that at their own charge, at their own 
* peril, will fight for the Liberty of another? Did they live at the 
ce next door to this fire? Or what kind of men are theſe, whoſe bu. 
« neſs it is to paſs the Seas, that the World may be govern'd with 
“ Righteouſneſs? The Citysof Greece and of Afa ſhake off their Iron 
e Fetters at the voice of a Cryer]! Was it madneſs to imagin ſuch x 
ce thing, and is it don? O Virtue! O Felicity! O Fame! 
IN this Example your Lordſhips have a donation of Liberty, ot 
of Italian Right to a People, by reſtitution to what they had for- 
merly injoy'd; and ſom particular Men, Familys, or Citys, accor- 
« ding to their merit of the Romans, if not upon this, yet upon the like 
ce occaſions, were gratify'd with Latinity. WAS 5 
« BUT PniL1e's ſhare by this means did not pleaſe him, wher- 
ce fore the League was broken by his Son PE RSEUS ; and the Mace- 
« d:nians therupon for the ſecond time conquer d by Amiiivs 
% Paulus, their King taken, and they ſom time after the Victo 
% fummon'd to the Tribunal of the General; where remembring how 
little hope they ought to have of Pardon, they expected ſom dread. 
<« ful Sentence: When MIL Ius in the firſt place declar d the Ma- 
* cedonians to be free, in the full poſſeſſion of their Lands, Goods, and 
* Laws, with right to ele& annual Magiſtrats, yielding and paying 
de to the People of Rome one half of the Tribute which they were 
e accuſtom'd to pay to their own Kings. This don he went on, 
making ſo ſkilful a diviſion of the Country in order to the metho- 
dizing of the People, and caſting them into the form of popular Go- 
vernment, that the Macedonians, being firſt ſurpriz d with the Vir- 
tue of the Romans, began now to alter the ſcene of their Admira- 
tion, that a Stranger ſhould do ſuch things for them in their own 
« Country, and with ſuch facility, as they had never ſo much as once 
e imagin'd to be poſſible. Nor was this all, for EMIL Ius, as if not 
« dictating to conquer'd Enemys, but to ſom well-deſerving Friends, 
c gave them in the laſt place Laws ſo ſutable, and contriv'd with ſuch 
ce care and prudence, that long uſe and experience (the only Correctreſi 
ce of works of this nature) could never find a fault in them. 
“IN this example you have a Donation of Liberty, or of Talian 
«© Right, to a People that had not tafted of it before, but were now 
taught how to uſe it. oy | 
« MY LORDS, the Royaliſts ſhould compare what we are do- 
te ing, and we what hitherto we have don for them, with this example. 
<« It is a ſhame that while we are boaſting up our ſelves above all o- 
ce thers, we ſhould yet be ſo far from imitating ſuch examples as theſe, 
ce that we do not ſo much as underſtand that if Government be the Pa- 
& rent of Manners, where there are no Heroic Virtues, there is no He- 
« roic Government. od | 
«© BUT the Macedonians rebelling, at the name of a falſe Px1L1?, 
e the third time againſt the Romans were by them judg d incapable of 
Liberty, and reduc'd by METELLus to a Province. > 
«© NOW wheras it remains, that J explain the nature of a Province, 
e ſhall rather chuſe that of Sicily, becauſe having bin the firſt which 
* the Romans made, the deſcriptions of the reſt relate to it. 
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O CE A NA 
% E have fa recei vd the Sicilian Citys into Amity, ſays CIcRRO, 


that they injoy their antient Lats; and upon no other condition than of 
the ſame obedience to the People of Rome, <ohich they formerly yielded 


to their own Princes or Superiors. So the Sicilians, wheras they had 
bin parcel'd out to divers Princes, and into divers States (the cauſe 
of perpetual Wars, wherby, hewing one another down, they be- 
came Sacrifices to the Ambition of their Neighbors, or of ſom In- 
vader) were now receiv'd at the old rate into a new Protection 
which could hold them, and in which no Enemy durſt touch them; 
nor was it potlible, as the cafe then ſtood, for the Sicilians to receive, 
or for the Romans to give more. 5 TG 
« ROMAN Province is defin'd by S1conivus, @ Region ba- 
ving Provincial 'Right. Provincial Right in general was to be go- 
vern'd by a Roman Prator, or Conſul, in matters at leaſt of State, 
and of the Militia: And by a 2ue/ter, whoſe Office it was to re- 
ceive the Public Revenue. Provincial Right in particular was dif- 
ferent, according to the different Leagues or Agreements between 
the Commonwealth, and the People reduc d into a Province. Si- 


culi hoc jure ſunt, ut quod cis cum cive F domi certet ſuis legi- 


bus ; quod Siculus cum Siculo non ejuſdem Civitatis, ut de eo Pretor 
Judices, ex P. Rupilii Decreto, ſortiatur. Quod privatus a ih my 
petit, aut populus a privato, Senatus ex aligua Civitate, qui judicet, 


datur, cui alterna Civitates rejectæ ſunt. Vl Cciuvis Romanus a Si- 


culo petit, Siculus Fudex datur ; quod Siculus a cive Romano, civgs 


Romanus datur. Cæterarum rerum ſelecti Fudices ex civium Roma- 
norum conventu proponi ſolent. Inter aratores & decumanos lege fru- 
mentaria, quam Hieronicam appellant, judicia fiunt. Becauſe the reſt 


would oblige me to a diſcourſe too large for this place, it ſhall ſuf- 
fice that I have ſhew'd you how it was in Sicily. 


" * 


* MY LORDS, Upon the Fabric of your Provincial Orb I ſhall 


not hold you; becauſe it is ſufficiently deſcrib'd in the Order, and I 
cannot believe that you think it inferior to the way of a Prætor and 


a Quœſtor. But wheras the Provincial way of the Roman Common- 
wealth was that wherby it held the Empire of the World, and your 
Orbs ate intended to be capable at leaſt of the like uſe ; there may 
ariſe many Controverſys: As whether ſuch a Courſe be lawful; whe- 
ther it be feizible ; and, ſeeing that the Romans were ruin'd upon 
that point, whether it would not be to the deſtruction of the Com- 


monwealth. | 


* FOR the firſt, If the Empire of a Commonwealth be an occa- 
tion to aſk whether it be lawful for a Commonwealth to aſpire to 
the Empire of the World, it is to aſk whether it be lawful for it to 
— duty, or to put the World into a better condition than it was 
ore, Fn | GS 3 eee 
* AND to aſk whether this be feizible, is to aſk why the Ocearer, 


being under the like Adminiſtration of Government, may not do as- 
much with two hundred men as the Roman did with one hundred; 


for comparing their Commonwealths in their. riſe, the difference is 


yet greater. Now that Rome (Kris Avaritia Ke thro the na- 


tural thirſt of her conſtitution, came at length with t e fulneſs of her 
Provinces to burſt herſelf, this is no other wiſe to be underſtood, than 
as when a man that from his own evil Conſtitution had contracted 
the Dropſy, dys with drinking: It being apparent that in cafe her 

| « Agrarian 
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OCEAN A. 
te Agrarian had held, ſhe could never have bin thus ruin'd; and! have 
« already demonſtrated that your Agrarian being once pois d, can ne- 
te yer break or ſwerve. 46255 

« WHERFORE to draw towards ſome concluſion of this Dic. 
te courſe, let me inculcat the uſe, by ſelecting a few Conſiderations 
e out of many. The regard had in this place to the Empire of the 
“% World appertains to a well-order d Commonwealth, more eſpe. 
ce cially for two reaſons. 

0 1, THE facility of this great Enterprize, by a Government of the 
Model propos c. | | Hey? k übe 

2. THE danger that you would run in the omiſſion of ſuch a 
« Government. 5 5 „„ 

“THE facility of this Enterprize, upon the grounds already laid, 

« muſt needs be great, foraſmuch as the Empire of the World has bin, 
e both in Reaſon and Experience, the neceſſary conſequence of a Com- 
* monwealth of this nature only: for tho it has bin given to all kinds 
<« to drive at it, ſince that of Athens or Lacedemon, if the one had not 
“hung in the other's light, might have gain'd it; yet could neither of 
« them have held it: not Athens, thro the manner of her propaga- 
« tion, which, being by downright Tyranny, could e what 
5 ſhe had; nor Lacedemon, becauſe ſhe was overthrown by the weight 
te of a leſs Conqueſt. The facility then of this great Enterprize be- 
te ing peculiar to popular Government, I ſhall conſider it, firſt, In 
gaining; and ſecondly, In holding. | {th 

« FOR the former, Volenti non fit injuria; it is ſaid of the Peo- 
e ple under EuMEnEs, that they would not have chang'd their 
e ſubjection for Liberty; wherfore the Romans gave them no diſtur- 
« bance. If a People be contented with their Government, it is a 
certain ſign that it is good, and much good do them with it, The 
Sword of your Magiſtracy is for a terror to them that do evil. 
« EUMENES had the Par of God, or of the Romans before his eys; 
* concerning ſuch he has given you no Commiſſion, = 8 

« BUT till we can fay oa are the Romans, where is EUMENEs!? 
« Do not think that the late 22 of God to you have bin alto- 
« gether for your ſelves; he has ſurely ſeen the Afliction of your Bre- 
« thren, and heard their cry by reaſon of their Taſemaſters. For to be- 
e lieve otherwiſe, is not only to be mindleſs of his ways, but altoge- 
© ther deaf. If you have ears to hear, this is the way in which you 
« will certainly be call'd upon: For if, while there is no ſtock of Li- 
* berty, no ſanctuary of the afflicted, it be a common object to be- 
© hold a People caſting themſelves out of the Pan of one Prince into 
te the Fire of another; what can you think, but if the World ſhould 
« ſee the Roman Eagle again, ſhe would renew her age, and her flight? 
“Nor did ever ſhe ſpread her Wings with better Omen, than will be 
e read in your Enſigns; which if, call'd in by an oppreſd People, 
< they interpoſe between them and their Yoke, the People them- 
“ ſelves muſt either do nothing in the mean time, or have no more 
< pains to take for their wiſh'd Fruit than to gather it, if that be not 
© likewiſe don for them, Wherfore this muſt needs be eaſy, and yet 
c you have @ greater facility than is in the arm of fleſh ; for if the 
« Cauſe of Mankind be the Cauſe of God, the Lord of Hoſts will be 
«« your Captain, and you ſhall be a Praiſe to the whole Earth. 


_ « THE 


O CEA VNA 


« THE facility of Holding is in the way of your Propagation; if 


you take that of Athens and Lacedemon, you ſhall rain Snares; but 
either catch, or hold nothing. Lying lips are an abomination to the 
Lord: if ſetting up for Liberty, you impoſe Vokes, he will infallibly 
deſtroy you. On the other fide, to go about a work of this nature 
by a League without a Head, is'to abdicat that Magiſtracy, wher- 
with he has not only indu'd you, but wherof he will require an 
account of you; for, curſed is he that dos the work of the Lord neg- 
ligently. Wherfore you are to take the courſe of Rome if you have 
ſabdu'd a Nation that is capable of Liberty, you ſhall make them a 
preſent of it, as did FLaminius to Greece, and  EMIL1us 
to Macedon, reſerving to your ſelves ſome part of that Revenue 
which was legally paid to the former Government, together with 
theright of being Head of the League, which includes ſuch Levys of 
Men and Mony as ſhall be neceſſary for the carrying on of the Pub- 
lic Work. For if a People have by your means attain'd to freedom, 
they ow both to the Cauſe and you, ſuch Aid as may propagat the 
like Fruit to the reſt of the World. But wheras every Nation is 
not capable of her Liberty to this degree, left you be put to doing 
and undoing of things, as the: Romans were in Macedon, you ſhall 


diligently obſerve what Nation is fit for her Liberty to this degree, 


and what not: Which is to be don by two Marks, the firſt if ſhe be 
willing to help the Lord againſt the Mighty ; for if ſhe has no care of 
the Liberty of Mankind, ſhe deſerves not her own. But becauſe 
in this you may be deceiv'd by Pretences, which, continuing for a 
while ſpecious, may afterwards vaniſh ; the other is more certain, 
and that is if ſhe be capable of an equal Agrarian; which that it 
was not obſerv'd by excellent A-Mitius in his donation of Li- 


berty, and introduction of a Popular State among the Macedontans, 


Iam more than mov'd to believe for two reaſons : the firſt, becauſe 
at the ſame time the Agrarian was odious to the Roman Patricians; 
the ſecond, that the PszvDo-ParLie could afterwards ſo eaſily 
recover Macedon, which could not have happen'd but by the Nobi- 
lity, and their impatience, having great Eſtates, to be equal'd with 
the People ; for that the People ſhould otherwiſe, at the mere ſound 
of a Name, have thrown away their Liberty, is incredible. Wher- 


fore be aſſur d, that the Nation where you cannot eſtabliſh an equal 
Agrarian, is incapable of its Liberty as to this kind of Donation. 


For example, except the Ariſtocracy in Marpęſia be diſſolw'd, nei- 
ther can that People have their Liberty there, nor you govern at 
home; for they continuing ſtill liable to be fold by their Lords to fo- 
ren Princes, there will never (eſpecially in a Country of which there 
is no other profit to be made) be want of ſuch Merchants and Dro- 


vers, while you muſt be the Market where they are to receive their 
ſecond Payment. | 


'* NOR can the Ariſtocracy there be diſſolvd but by your means, 
in relation wherto you are provided with your Provincial Orb; 
which being proportion'd to the meaſure of the Nation that you 
have vindicated or conquer'd, will eaſily hold it: for there is not a 
People in the World more difficult to be held than the Marpeſians, 
which tho by themſelves it be aſcrib d to their own nature, is truly 


to be attributed to that of their Country. Nevertheleſs you hav- 
ing nine thouſand men upon the continual guard of it, that, threa- 
Dd ten'd 
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* Thzs by the 
pay of a Par- 
lumentary Ar- 
my, is demon- 
ftrated in the 


Corollary. 


Pſal. 110. 


3 


* poſſibly flip out of your hands. And if a man ſhall think that up- 


of your Armys almoſt of equal facility in any Country: ſo that 


* door to ſee whether it be cloſe ſhut; this is no underhand dealin 
nor a game at which he ſhall have any advantage againſt you who 


having eſtabliſh'd your matters in the order ſhewn, you will be able 


cc Province be in dry Rent (as there ma be ſom that are four times 
e as big as Oceana) forty millions, will bring it with that of Indu- 


c (leſt God, who has appear'd to you, for he is the God of Nature, 


0 ö 0 N 6 
” = 
9 * bY + 4 e . | " | 
* " * * 5 y l Y . . c 


e ten'd by any ſudden inſurrection, have places of retreat; and an 
“ Army of forty thouſand men upon a day's warning ready to march 
< to their reſcue ; it is not to be rationally ſhewn which way they Can 


* on a Province more remote and divided by the Sea, you have no: 
the like hold, he has not fo well confider'd your Wings as your 
Talons, your ſhipping being of ſuch a nature, as makes the deſcent 


* what you take you hold, both becauſe your Militia, being already 
** populous, will be of great growth in it ſelf; and alſo thro your 
“ Confederats, by whom in taking and holding you are ſtill more in- 
« abled to do both. ag ear 
NOR ſhall you eaſilier hold, than the People under your Em. 
« pire or Patronage may be held, My Lords, I would not go to the 


& ſees your Cards, but on the contrary the Advantage ſhall be Your 
% own: for with eighteen thouſand men (which number ] put, be- 
<« cauſe it circulats your Orb by the annual change of fix outing) 


<« to hold the greateſt Province; and eighteen thouſand men, allow- 
« ing them greater pay than any Prince ever gave, will not ſtand 
ce the Province in one million Revenue; “ in conſideration wherof, 
ce they ſhall have their own Eſtates free to themſelves, and be govern'd 
ce by their own Laws and Magiſtrats ; which, if the Revenue of the 


ce ſtry to ſpeak with the leaſt, to twice the value: So that the Peo- 
e ple there, who at this day are fo oppreſt that they have nothing at 
ce all wheron to live, ſhall for one Million paid to you, receive at 
<« leaſt ſeventy nine to their proper uſe : in which place I appeal to any 
ce man, whether the Empire deſcrib'd can be other than the Patronage 
« of the World. | cr 

« NOW if you add to the propagation of Civil Liberty (fo na- 
<* tural to this Commonwealth that it cannot be omitted) the propa- 
« gation of the Liberty of Conſcience, this Empire, this Patronage of 
e the World is the Kingdom of Chriſt : For as the Kingdom of God 
ce the Father was a Commonwealth, ſo ſhall the Kingdom of God 
the Son; The People ſhall be willing in the day of his power. 

« HAVING ſhew'd you in this and other places, ſom of thoſe 
< ineſtimable Benefits of this kind of Government, together with the 
cc natural and facil Emanation of them from their Fountain, I com 


ce in the glorious Conſtellation of theſe ſubordinat Cauſes, wherof we 
ce have hitherto bin taking the true Elevation, ſhould ſhake off the 
« duſt of his Feet againſt you) to warn you of the Dangers which 
<«« you, not taking the opportunity, will incur by omiſſion. 
« MACHIAFVEL ſpeaking of the defect of Venice, thro her 
e want of proper Arms, crys out, I This cut her Wings, and ſpoil d ber 
* mount to Heaven, If you lay your Commonwealth upon any other 
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extent, ſo is France how t 


Foundation than the P cople, you fruſtrat your ſelf of proper Arms, 


and ſo loſe the Empire of the World; nor is this all, but ſom other 
ehe od ad og tor oo ob 1ocke, 11, 

« COLUMBUS offer d Gold to one of your Kings, thro whoſe 
happy incredulity another Prince has drunk the Poiſon, even to the 
1 of his People; but I do not offer you a Nerve of War 
that is made of Purſeſtrings, ſuch a one as has drawn the face of the 
Earth into Convulſions, but ſuch as is natural to her Health and 
Beauty. Look you to it, where there is tumbling and toſſing upon 
the bed of ſickneſs, it muſt end in death or recovery. Tho the 
People of the World, in the dregs of the Gothic Empire, be yet 
tumbling and toſſing upon the bed of ſickneſs, they cannot dy; 


nor is there any means of recovery for them but by antient pru- 


dence, whence of neceſſity it muſt com to paſs, that this Drug be 


better known. If France, Taly, and Spain, were not all ſick, all 
corrupted together, there would be none of them ſo ; for the ſick 
would not be able to withſtand the ſound, nor the ſound to preſerve 


their health without curing of the ſick. The firſt of theſe Nations 
(which, if you ſtay her leiſure, will in my mind be France) that 
recovers the health of antient Prudence, ſhall certainly govern the 
World; for what did {ta/y when ſhe had it? And as you were in 
that, ſo ſhall you in the like caſe be reduc d to a Province; I do not 


ſpeak at random. Zaly, in the Conſulſhip of Lucius Ami- 


Livs Papus, and Calus Arizius REGULvs,. arm'd upon the 


*© Gallic Tumult that then happen d of her ſelf, and without the Aid 
y thouſand Horſe, and ſeven. hundred 


of foren Auxiliarys, ſeven 
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thouſand Foot; But as Heh the leaſt of thoſe three Countrys in 


ide 22 


rum, in lioribus ute re fatis 8 


2 decus, I, 


777. ̃ andthe Ll of 
the 


the Vally. As the Lilly among Thorns, ſuch is my Love among 
Daughters. She is comly as the Tents of Kedar, and terrible as an 
Army with Banners. Her Neck is as the Tower of David, builded for 


an Armory, whereon there hang a thouſand Bucklers and Shields of migb- 


ty Men. Let me bear thy Voice in the morning, whom my Soul loves. 
The South has drop d, and the Weſt is breathing upon thy Garden of 
Spices, Ariſe, Queen of the Earth, Ariſe, holy Spouſe of Feſus; for 
lo the Winter is paſt, the Rain is over and gon; the Flowers appear 
on the Earth, the time for the ſinging of Birds is com, and the Voice of 
the Turtle is beard in our Land. Ariſe, I ſay, com forth, and do not 


tarry: Ah! wherfore ſhould my eys bebold thee by the Rivers of Ba- 
bylon, hanging thy Harps upon the Willows, thou faireſt among Wo- 


nen? 

* EXCELLENT PATRIOTS; If the People be Soverain, 
here is that which eſtabliſhes their Prerogative: If we be ſincere, 
here is that which diſburdens our Souls, and makes good all our In- 
gagements: If we be charitable, here is that which imbraces all 
Partys: If we would be. ſettl'd, here is that which will ſtand, and 


laſt for ever, 


F our Religion be any thing elſe but a vain boaſt, ſcratching and 


defacing human Nature or Reaſon, which, being the Image of 
2 D d 2 | — God, 
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« God, makes it a kind of Murder; here is that Empire whence Yuſtinh 
* ſhall run down like a River, and Fudgment like a mighty'Stream,” Who 
« js it then that calls us? or what is in our way? a Liont' is it not the 
e Dragon that old Serpent? for what wretched ſhifts are theſe? Here 


is a great deal, might we not have ſome of this at one time, and ſom 


ec at another? 


« MY LORDS, permit me to give you the Sum, or brief 


Epitome of the whole Commonwealth. 


7 E Center or Fundamental Laws are, firſt, the Agrarian, pro- 
portion d at two thouſand Pounds a Tear in Land, lying and being 
within the proper Territory of Oceana, and flating Property in Land at 


fuch a balance, that the Power can never ſiverve out of the hands of the 


| SE CONDLY, The Ballot conveying this equal 7 Pin the Rot, 
by an equal Election or Rotation, into the Branches Magiſtracy or So. 
verain Power. wie: ES . 
THE Orbs of this Commonwealth being Civil, Military or Provincial, 


are, as it were, caſt upon this Mold or Center by the Diviſions of the Pev- 


ple; Firſt into Citizens and Servants: Secondly, into Youth and Elders : 
Thirdly, into ſuch. as have one hundred Pounds a year in Lands, Goods o- 
Monys, who are of the Horſe; and ſuch as have under, who are f the 
Foot : Fourthly, they are divided by their uſual refidence, into Pariſhes, 
J%%%ꝙ oe end n y BE, 

IHE Civil Orbs conſiſt of the Elders, and are thus created ; every 
Monday next inſuing the laſt of December, the Elders in every Pariſh ele 
the fifth man to be a Deputy; which is but balf a day's work : every Mon- 
day next inſuing the laſt of January, the Deputys meet at their reſpet- 


tive Hundred, and eleft out of their number one Fuſtice of the Peace, 


one Furyman, one Coroner, and one High Conſtable of the Foot; one day's 
work. | | TOS; | 0 1 rag N e 

EVERY Monday next enſuing the laſt 1 February, 7he Hundreds 
meet at their reſpectiue Tribe, and there elect the Lords High Sherif, Lieu- 
tenant, Cuſtos Rotulorum, the Conductor, the tao Cenſors out of the 
Horſe, the Magiſtrats of the Tribe and of the Hundreds, with the Fury- 


men conſtituting the Phylarch, and who aſſiſt in their reſpective Offices at the 


Aſfzes, hold the Quarter-Seſfions, &c. The day following the Tribe eletts 
the annual Galaxy, conſiſting of two Knights, and three Deputys out of 
the Horſe, with four Deputys out of the Foot, therby indu'd with Power, 
as Magiſtrats of the whole Nation, for the term of three years. An Officer 
choſen at the Hundred may not be elected a Magiſtrat of the Tribe; but a 
Magiſtrat or Officer either of the Hundred or of the Tribe, being eledi ed 
into the Galaxy, may ſubſtitute any one of his own Order to his Magi- 
 firacy or Office in the Hundred, or in the Tribe. This of the Muſter is 
two days work. So the body of the People is annually, at the charge of 
three days work and a half, in their own Tribes, for the perpetuation o 
824 Power, receiving over and above the Magiſtracys fo divided among 
them. . 
EVERY Monday next inſuing the laſt of March, the Knights, bring 
a Hundred in all the Tribes, take their places in the Senat; the _ bt : 
avin 
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having taken their places inthe Senat, make the third Region of the ſame; 
aud the Houſe procedes to the Senatorian Elections. Senatorian Elections : | 
annual, biennial, or emergent. 11 | 
THE annual are perform d by the Tropic. 
THE Tropic is a Scedule conſiſting 7. two parts; the firſt by which the 
Senatorian Magiſtrats are elected; and the ſecond, by which the Senatorian 
Councils are perpetuated. 


THE firſt part is of this Ter. 
THE Lord Stratigus,y Annual Magiftrats,' and therfore ſuch as 


THE Lord Orator, may be elected out of any Region; the term 
ic one 
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THE firſt Cenſor, (every Region having at the Trop 


+ o 
\ \ \ 


E ſecond Cenſor, ] year at the leaſt unexpir'd. 


THE third Commiſſ- Triennial Magiſtrats, and . as 

oner of the Seal, can be choſen out of the third Region 

JE third Commiſi-¶ only, as that alone which has the term of 
 oner of the Treaſury, ] three years unexpir d. e 


| THE Strategus and the Orator ſitting, are Conſuls, or Prefidents of 
n de ATT 
THE Strategus marching is General of the Army, in which caſe 2 
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new Strategus is to be elected in his room. | | on 
THE Strategus fitting with fix Commiſſiuners, being Counfillors of 
the Nation, are the Signory of the Commonwealth ' © 
' THE Cenfors are Magiſtrats of the Ballot, Preſidents of the Council 
for Religion, and l r 
e. 2 ſecond part of the 777 perpetuats the Council of State, by the 
election of five Knights out of the firſt Region of the Senat, to be the firſt 
Region of that Council pa th of fifteen Knights, five in every 4 
THE like is don by the election of four into the Council of Religion, 
and four into the Council of Trade, out of the ſame Region in the Senat ; 
each of theſe Councils conſſting of twelve Knights, four in every Region. 
_ BUT the Council of War conſiſting of nine Knights, three in every 
Region, is elected by and out of the Council of State, as the other Councils 
are elected by and out of the Senat. And if the Senat add a Functa of nine 
Knights more, elected out of their own number, for the term of three 
months, the Council of War, by virtue of that addition, is Diftator of 
Oceana for the ſaid term. | r 
THE Signory jointly or ſeverally has right of Seſſon and Suffrage in 
every Senatorial Council, and to propoſe either to the Senat, or any of them. 
And every Region in a Council electing one weekly Provoſt, any two of 
theſe Provofts have Power alſo to propoſe to their reſpective Council, as they 
Proper and peculiar Propoſers of the ſame: for which cauſe they hold an Aca- 
demy, where any man either by word of mouth, or writing, may propoſe to 
„ Ä oo oo OT e ne 705 
NEXT to the Elections of the Tropic is the biennial Election of one 
Embaſſader in ordinary, by the Ballot of the Houſe, to the Reſidence of 
Fr ance ; at which time the Reſident of France removes to Spain, he of 
Spain 70 Venice, he of Venice to Conſtantinople, and he of Conſtanti- 
nople returns. So the Orb of the Reſidents is wheel d about in erght years, 


by the biennial Election of one Embaſſader in Ordinary. THE 


5 ; | + 


l lofi ene ene eee, Emergent ae e 
tor Beh mage 


by the Scrutiny. Elettion by Scrutiny is when à Competitor teh 
b ya Council, and brought inis dhe Senat, the Senat chuſes Yau? mire Com. 
i  fetitors to bim; and pu ting all fre to the Ballot, be ab bas moſt above 
i half the Syffrages, is the Magiſrat. The Polematchs br Field Offer, 


* 


| are hoſen by the Scrutiny of the Council of War; an Embaſſadbr Extra. 


| ordinary by the Scrutiny of the Council of State; the Judges and Ser. 
| jeants at La by the Krit of the Seal; and the Barons and prime 
i Officers of the Exchequer, by the Scrutiny of the Treaſury, = © * 

A THE Opinion or Opinions that are legitimatly propas d to any Counci] 
| muſt be debated by te me, and Þþ many as are reſold upoh the Debate 
= are introduc'd inta the Senat, where they are debated and reſolu d, or re- 


f jefted by the whole Houſe «that which is rg d ,, ] 
| which ig good in matters of State, but no Lau, except it be propos d to >, 
reſolv'd by be Prerogative. A WIN 


« ” 


THE Deputys of the. Galaxy being three Horſe and your Foor 55 
Tribe, amount in all the Tribes to wes True and fifty Horſe, and tub 
hundred Foot; which, having enter d the Prerogative, Lie: choſen their 
Captains, Cornet and Enfign (triennial Officer made the third Claſſis, 
1 5 chating of one Troep, and one Company ;, and fo joining with the whole 
5 Pirerogative, elect four annual M. ate, calld Tribuns, wherof tun are 
of the Horſe, and two. of the Foot. Theſe have the Command of the Pre- 
i | rogative Seſfions, and Suffrage in the Council of War, and Sęſfons without 
4 8 „ „ Rt Ray Nc yori gs 
THE Senat havi £ pa a Decree which they would propoſe to the Pee. 
ple, cauſe it to beprinted a 4 fie the: ſpace of fox 


brinted and publiſt? d, or promulgated for # 
weeks ; which being order d, they chuſe their Propoſers. The Propdhers 
muſt be Megifiress, that is, the Commiſſoners of the Seal, thoſe of the 
2 400 or 


he Cenfors. Theſe bring choſen, defire the Muſter of the 
'ribuns, and. appoint the day. The Peop e being aſſembl d at the day db 


3 


[ pointed, and the Decree propos d, that which is 2 by authority of the 


= 


Senat, and commanded by the People, is the Law of Oceana, or an Att of 
%% a ea i Sq 
SO. the. Purlament of Oceana conſiſts of the Senat propoſing, and tht 
L . Pieogle nſolving. C i LE 
F 1 THE Peopleor Prerogative are ao the Supreme Fudicatory of this Na. 
tien, having Power of hearing and determining all Cauſes of Appeal from 
4 | all Magiſtrats, or Courts Provincial, or Domeſtic ; as alſo to queſtion any 
1 — the term of his Magiſtracy being expir'd, if the Caſe be in- 
4 tro uc'd by the Tribuns, or any one 0 them. 1 3 
THE Military Orbs conſiſt of the Youth, that is, fuch as are from 


1 erghteen to thirty years of Age; and are created in the L oY 
4 es EVER Wedneſday next enſuing the laſt of December, the Nouth of 
0 every Pariſh aſſembling, elect the fifth of their number to be their Deputys; 


p the Deputys of the Youth are call'd Stratiots, and this is the firſt Eſſay. 
q 1 EVERY Weaneſday next enſuing the laſt of January, the Stratuts 
= aſembling at the Hundred, elect their Captain and their Enſign, and fallto 
their Games and Sports, 77 
EVERY Wedneſday next inſuing the laſt of February, the Stratiats 
are receiv'd by the Lord Lieutenant their Commander in Chief, with the 
Conductors andthe Cenſors; and, having bin d e, and entertain d with 
other Games, are call'd to the Urns, where they elect the ſecond Ba), cot. 
ſiting of two hundred Horſe and fix hundred Foot in a Tribe ; that hg 
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ten thouſand Horſe, and thirty thouſand Foot in all the Tribes, which is 

the Standing Army of this Nation, to march at any warning. They alſo 

ele at the ſame time of of the third Eſſay, by the mixture of Balls 

marked with the letter M, and the letter P, for Marpeſia and Panopea 

they of either mark being ten Horſe and fifty Foot in a Tribe, that is, five 
hundred Horſe and two thouſand five hundred Foot in all the Tribes, which 

are forthwith to march to their reſpec ive Provinces. 

BUT the third Eſſay of tbis Nation more properly ſo call d, is when 
the Strategus with the Polemarchs (the Senat and the Peple, or the Dicta- 
tor having decreed a War) receive in return of his Warrants the ſecond 

Eſſay from the hands of the Conductors at the Rendevous of Oceana; 
which Army marching with all Accommodations provided by the Council of 
War, the Senat elects a new Strategus, and the Lords Lieutenants a new 
ſecond Eſſay. | 

A YOUTH, except he be an only Son, refuſing any one of his three 
Eſſays, without ſufficient cauſe ſhewn to the Phylarch or the Cenſors, is in- 
capable of Magiſtracy, and is fin d a fifth part of his gearly Rent, or of 
bis Eftate, for Protection. In caſe of Invaſion the Elders are oblig'd to 
like duty wwith the Youth, and upon their own charge. why 

THE Provincial Orb confiſting in part of the Elders, and in part of 
the Youth, 1s thus created. ARES, : 5 
FOUR Knights out of the firſt Region falling, are elected in the Se- 
nat to be the firſt Region of the Provincial Orb of Marpeſia ; theſe being 
triennial Magiſtrats, take their places in the Provincial Council, conſiſting 
of twelve Knights, four in every Region, each Region cbuſing their weekly 

Provoſts of the Council thus conſtituted. One Knight more choſen out of 
the ſame Region in the Senat, being an annual Magiſtrat, is Prefident, 
with Power to propoſe; and the Opinions propos d by the Preſident, or any 

tuo f the Provoſts, are debated by the Council, and, if there be occafion of 
farther Power or Inſtruction than they yet have, tranſmitted to the Council 
of State, with which the Provincial is to hold Intelligence. 

THE Preſident of this Council is alſo Strategus, or General of the 
Provincial Army; e e the Conductors upon notice of his Election, and 
appoint ment of his Rendevous, deliver to him the Stratiots of his Letter, 
which he takes with him into his Province: and the Provincial Army 

having receiv'd the new Strategus with the third Claſfis, the Council diſ- 

miſſes the old Strategus with the firſt Claſſis. The like is don for Panopea, 
or any other Province. | 

BUT wheras the term of every other Magiſtracy or Election in this 
Commonwealth, whether annual or triennial, requires an equal Vacation, 
the term of a Provincial Connfillor or Magiſtrat requires no Vacation at 
all, The Quorum of a Provincial, as alſo that of every other Council 
and Aſſembly, requires two thirds in a time of health, and one third in 

a time of fickneſs. | 
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„THINK I have omitted nothing but the Props and Scaffolds, 
2 which are not of uſe but in building. And how much is here? 
s She w me another Commonwealth in this compaſs? How many 
5 things? Shew me another intire Government conſiſting but of thirty 
. Orders. If you now go to Law with any body, there ly to ſom 
7 of our Courts two hundred Original Writs : If you ſtir your hand, 
k there go more Nerves and Bones to that motion : If you play, you 
have more Cards in the pack; nay you could not fit with rs 
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te eaſe in that Chair, if it conſiſted not of more parts. | Will you ne? 
© then allow to your Legiſlator, what you can afford your Upholſter; 
<« Or to the Throne, what is neceſſary to a Chair ? eee 
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« MY LORDS, If you will have fewer Orders in a Common. 


* wealth, you will have more; for where ſhe is nat perfect at firſt, 
„ every day, every hour will produce a new Order, the end whereof is 
ce to have no Order at all, but to grind with the clack of ſom Dema. 


“ gog. Is he providing already for his golden Thum? Lift up your 
& (AIR away with Ambition, that fulſom complexion. of a. Stateſ. 
cc man, temper'd, like SYLLA'S, with blood and muck. And the 


« Lord give to his Senators Wiſdom; and make our faces to ſhine, that 


« we may be a Light to them that fit in darkneſs and the ſhadow of death, 


© fo guide their feet in the way of Peace. In the name of God, 


« what's the matter 
PHILADELPHUS the Secretary of the Council having per. 
form'd his taſk in reading the ſeveral Orders as you have ſeen, upon the 


receipt of a Packet from his Correſpondent BoccaLini, Secretary 


Trajano Boc - 
calini, Centu- 


ria 1. Rag- 


gual. 21. 


of Parnaſſus, in reading one of the Letters, burſt forth into ſuch a 


violent paſſion of weeping and downright howling, that the Legiſla- 
tors being ſtartled wi 


g ſtart] the apprehenſion of ſome horrid news; one of 
them had no ſooner ſnatch'd the Letter out of his hand, than the reſt 


x 


crying, Read, Read, he obcy'd in this manner... 


THE 3d inflant his Phœbean Majefly having taken the nature of Free 
States into his Royal confideration, and being ſteadily perſwaded that the 
Laws in ſuch Governments are incomparably better and mare ſurely directed 
to the good of Mankind than in any other; that the Courage of ſuch a 
People is the apteſt tinder to noble fire; that the Genius of juch a: Soil is 
that wherin the roots of good Literature are leaſt worm-eaten with Pedan- 
ti/m, and where their Fruits have ever com to the greateſt maturity and 
higheſt reliſh; conceiv'd ſuch a loathing of their Ambition and Tyranny, 
= ar ping the liberty of their native Countrys, becom ſiaves to them- 


ſebves, inaſinuch as (be it never ſo contraty to their gun Nature on Con- 


i * 


ſciences) they bave taken the earneſt of Sin, and are inghg'd to 3 


all Men that are good with the ſame or greater rigor than is ordain d by 
Laws for the wicked: For * none ever adminiſter'd that Power by 
good, which he purchas'd by ill Arts: PBoRBVUs, 1 ſay, having con- 
fider'd this, „ 'd all the Senators refiding in the learned Court at the 
Theater. of MELPOMENE, where be causd CæsAk the Diftator to 
JULIA bis Daughter, with the Children which ſhe bad by MAR Us 
AGRIPPA, Lucius and Caius CxsAaRs, AGRIPPA PosTHUMUS, 
Jur IA, and AGRIPPINA, with the numerous Progeny which ſte bore 
ta her renown'd Huſband GꝝE RMANICUs, to enter. A miſerable Scene 
in au, but moſt deplorable in the  eys of . CASAR, Lu. behalaing 
hat havock his wha, bag Ambition, not ſatisfy d with his own Hoody 
Ghoſt, had made upon his. more innacent Remains, even to the total en- 
tind1on % bis Family. For it is (ſeeing awbere there is any human. 
there muſt be ſom. compaſſiqu) not to be ſpoken withmt tears, that of cle 
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Nemo unquam imperium flagitio quæſitum bonis artibus exercuit, 
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ll branches deriving from OcTAvia the elder Siſter, and Jul 1A 
ihe Daughter of AucusTvs, there ſhould not be one fruit or bloſſom 
that was not cut off or blaſted by the Sword, Famin, or Poiſon. Now 
might the great Soul of Cz SAR have bin full; and yet that which pour'd 
in as much or more, was to behold that execrable race of the CL aun, 
having hunt ed and fuck'd his Blood with the thirſt of Tigers, to be re- 
marded with the Roman Empire, and remain in full poſſefhon of that fa- 
nous Patrimony : a Spectacie to pollute the Light of Heaven! Neverthe- 
Jeſs as if CESAR had not yet. enough; his Pheebean Majeſty caus'd to be 
introduc'd on the other fide of the Theater, the moſt illuſtrious und happy 
Prince ANDREA DoRIA, with his dear Poſterity, imbrac'd by the 
ſoft and conſtant arms of the City of Genoa, into whoſe boſom, ever fruitful 
in her gratitude, he had dropt her fair L1BERTY Ae the dew of Hea- 
ven; which when the Roman Tyrant beheld, and how much more freſh 
that Laurel was worn with a firm root in the Hearts of the People, than 
that which he had torn off, he fell into ſuch a horrid diſtortion of limbs and 
countenance, that the Senators who had thought themſebves ſteel and flint at 
ſuch an object, having hitherto flood in their reverend ſnowlike thawi ng 

Alps, now cover d their faces with their large fleeves. 
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« MY Lords, faid the Axcton rifing; witty Pi IL aver Þuvs 
% has given us a grave admonition in a dreadful Tragedy. Diſcite 
« juſtitiam moniti, & non temnere Divos. Great and glorious Cz/ar, 

the higheſt character of fleſh, yet could not rule but by that part 
« of Man which is the beaſt : but a Commonwealth is a Monarchy ; | 
<« to her God is King, in as much as Reaſon, his diftat, is her Sove- 
« rain Power. , $1 WET 
WHICH ſaid, he adjourn'd the Council. And the Model was 
ſoon after promulgated, uod bonum, fælix, fauſtumque fit huic Rei- | 
pubhice. Agite Quirites, cenſuere Patres, jubeat Populus: The Sea roar'd, + 
and the Floods clapt their hands, ml PIN RG 


7 PI ; +4 - 7% „„ . — . - 322 * » i | « © 4 o 


The Proclamation of his Highneſs the Lord Axcuon of 
Oczan a upon Promulgation of the Model. 


CI fox his Highneſs and the Council, in the framing $ethe core 
of the Model pꝛomulgated have not had anp private e 
+... , .nterelt, oꝛ ambition, but the fear of God, and the good promutgaries 
ok this People befoze their eps, and it remains their defire that of the rt 
this great Wozk map be carryd on accozdinglp ; This pꝛeſent eve Tables 

greeting is to infoꝛm the good People of this Land, that as the in z 1/7. 
- Council of Prytans ſat during the framing of the Model, to re- 

c1ve from time to time ſuch P2opoſitions as ſhould be oller d by 

ann wiſehearted oz public ſpirited man, towards the inſtitution 

of a well:ozder'd Commonwealth, ſo the ſaid Council is to fi 
as foꝛmerln in the great — the Pantheon during Pꝛomul⸗ 

C 


gation 
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gation (which is to continne fo2 the ſpace of thzee months) 
to receive, weigh, and, as there ſhall be octaſon, tranſmit to 
Council of Legiſlatoꝛs, all ſuch Objections as ſhall be made q- 
gainlt the ſaid Model, whether in the whole, oz in any part. 
Wherfoze, that nothing be don ralhly, 02 without the conſent 
of the People, ſach, ot what party ſoever, with whom 
may remain any doubts oz difficultps, are deſr'd with 
convenient'fpeed to addzeſs themſelves to the ſaid Prytans; 'wheg, 
ik ſuch objections, doubts, or difficnitys, receive ſolution tot 
ſatisfaction of the Auditory, they ſhall have public thanks: 
but if the ſaid objections, doubts, oz difficultys;” receive no (<- 
lution to the ſatisfaction of the Auditory, then the Model pꝛo⸗ 
mulgated ſhall be reviewed, and the party that was the occs- 
ſon of the review, ſhall receive public thanks, together with 
the beſt Hozſe in his Highneſs's Stable, and be ont of the Coun⸗ 
til of Legiſlatoꝛs. And ſo God have you in his keeping. 


I SHOULD now write the ſame Council of the Pyytans, but for 
two reaſons; the one, that having had but a ſmall time for that which is 
if * already don, I am overlabor'd; the other, that there may be new 
1 Objections. Wherfore if my Reader has any ſuch as to the Model, 
. I intreat him to addreſs himſelf by way of Oration, as it were, t6 the 

| Prytans, that when this rough draught coms to be a work, his Speech 

being faithfully inſerted in this place, may give, or receive correction 

to amendment: For what is written will be weigh'd. But Converſa- 

tion, in theſe days, is a game, at which they are beſt provided that have 

light Gold: It is like the ſport of Women that make Flowers of ſtraws, 

which muſt be ſtuck up, but may not be touch'd. Nor, which is 

worſe, is this the fault of Converſation only: But to the Examiner, 

Ariſt. Rhet. I fay, F to invent method, and to teach an art be all one, let him ſhew 

that this Method is not truly invented, or this Art is faithfully taught. 

I CANNOT conclude a Circle (and ſuch is this Common- 

wealth) without turning the end into the beginning. The time of 
Promulgation being expir'd, the Surveyors were ſent down, who | 

having in due ſeaſon made report that their work was perfect, the 

Orators follow'd ; under the adminiſtration of which Officers and 

Magiſtrats the Commonwealth was ratify'd and eſtabliſh'd by the 

whole body of the People, in their * Parochial, Hundred, and 

County Aſſemblys. And the Orators being, by virtue of their Scrols 

or Lots, Members of their reſpective Tribes, were elected each the 

firſt Knight of the third Liſt, or Galaxy ; wherfore having at their 

return aſſiſted the AxchHox in putting the Senat, and the People 

or Prerogative into motion, they abdicated the Magiſtracy both of 

Orators and Legiſlators, " 
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The COROLLARY. 


cuRGUs) when he ſaw that his Government had taken root, 
and was in the very Plantation ſtrong enough to ſtand by it ſelf, 
he conceiv'd ſuch a delight within him, as G0 D is deſcribd by 
pl ATo to have don when he had finiſh'd the Creation of the 
World, and ſaw, his own Orbs move below him: For in the Art of 
Man (being the imitation of Nature, which is the Art of GOD) | x4. 
there is nothing ſo like the firſt call of beautiful Order out of Chaos 
and Confuſion, as the Architecture of a well- order d Commonwealth. 
Wherfore LycuRGvus ſeeing in effect, that his Orders were good, 
fell into deep Contemplation how he might render them, ſo far as 
could be fitted by human Providence, inalterable and immortal 
To which end he aſſembl'd the People, and remonſtrated to them, 
That for ought he could perceive, their Policy was already ſuch, and 
ſo well eſtabliſh'd, as was ſufficient to intail upon them and theirs 
all that Virtue and Felicity wherof human Life is capable : Never- 
theleſs that there being another thing of greater concern than all 
the reſt, wherof he was not yet provided to give them a perfect 
account, nor could, till he had conſulted the Oracle of ApOLLo, 
he deſir d that they would obſerve his Laws without any change 
or alteration whatſoever, till his return from Delphos ; to which 
all the People chearfully and unanimouſly ingag'd themſelves by pro- 
miſe, deſiring him that he would make as much haſt as he could. 
But LycurGus before he went, began with the Kings and the Se- 
nators, and thence taking the whole People in order, made them all 
ſwear to that which they had promis'd, and then took his Journy. 
Being arrivd at Delphos, he facrific'd to ApoLLo, and afterwards 
inquir'd if the Policy which he had eſtabliſh'd, was good and ſuffi- 
cient for a virtuous and happy Life? By the way, it has bin a Maxim 
with Legiſlators not to give checks to the preſent Superſtition, but to 
make the beſt uſe of it, as that which is always the moſt powerful 
with the People; otherwiſe tho PLUTARCH being a Prieſt, was 
intereſted in the cauſe, there is nothing plainer than CictRo in his 
Book De Divinatione has made it, that there was never any ſuch thing 
as an Oracle, except in the cunning of the Prieſts. But to be civil to 
the Author, The God anſwer'd to Lycur6vus, that his Policy was 
exquiſit, and that his City, holding to the ſtrict obſervation of his form 
of Government, ſhould attain to the height of fame and glory. Which 
Oracle LycuRGvs cauſing to be written, fail'd not of tranſmitting 
to his Lacedemon. This don, that his Citizens might be for ever invi- 
dlably bound by their Oath, that they would alter nothing till his re- 
turn, he took ſo firm a reſolution to dy in the place, that from thence- 
orward receiving no manner of Food, he ſoon after perform'd it ac- 
cordingly. Nor was he deceiv'd in the conſequence ; for his City be- 
came the firſt in glory and excellency of Government in the whole 
orld. And fo much for Ly uRGus according to PLUTARCH. 


Fs the reſt (ſays PlurAxch, cloſing up the ſtory of Lr- 
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Never Ingra- 
Titude, but too 
much Lowe, 
the conſtant 


Fault of the 


People. 


OGEAN A. 

MY Lord Axcyon when he beheld not only the rapture of 
motion, but of joy and harmony, into which his Spheres (without 
any manner of obſtruction or interfering, but as if it had bin naturally) 
were caſt, conceiv'd not leſs of exultation in his Spirit; but ſaw nô 
more neceſſity or reaſon why he ſhould adminiſter an Oath to the Senat 


and the People that they would obſerve his Inſtitutions, than to a 
Man in perfect health and felicity of Conſtitution, that he would not 


kill himſelf. Nevertheleſs wheras Chriſtianity, tho it forbids violent 


hands, confiſts no leſs in ſelfdenial than any other Religion, he re. 
folv'd that all unreafonable Defires ſhould dy upon the ſpot ; to which 


end that no manner of food might be left to Ambition, he enter'd into 


the Senat with a unanimous Applauſe, and having ſpoken of his Go- 
verntnent as LycuRGvus did when he aſſembl'd the People, he abdi- 
cated the Magiſtracy of ARcuon. The Senat, as ſtruck with aſts.. 
niſhment, continu'd ſilent; Men upon fo ſudden an Accident being al- 
together unprovided of what to fay ; till the ARcyon' withdraw- 
ing, and being almoſt at the door, divers of the Knights flew from 
their Places, offering as it were to lay violent hands on him, while he 
eſcaping left the Senat with the tears in their Eys of Children that 
had loſt their Father ; and to rid himſelf of all farther importunity, 
retir'd to a Country Houſe of his, being remote, and very privat, in 


ſo much that no man could tell for ſome time what was becom of him. 


Thus the Law maker happen d to be the firſt object and reflection of the 
Law made: For as Liberty of all things is the moſt welcom to a Peo- 
ple, ſo is there nothing more abhorrent from their nature than Ingra- 
titude. We, accuſing the Roman People of this Crime againſt ſom 
of their greateſt Benefactors, as CAulILLus, heap miſtake upon 
miſtake ; for being not ſo competent Judges of what belongs to Li- 


berty as they were, we take upon us to be more competent Judges of 


Virtue, And wheras Virtue, for being a vulgar thing among them, 
was of no leſs rate than Jewels are with ſuch as wear the moſt ; we 
are ſelling this precious Stone, which we have ignorantly rak'd out 
of the Roman ruins, at ſuch a rate as the Switzers did that which 
they took in the Baggage of CHARLES of Burgundy. For that 
CAMILLUs had ſtood more firm againſt the ruin of Rome than her 
Capitol, was acknowleg'd; but on the other ſide that he ſtood as 
firm for the Patricians againſt the Liberty of the People, was as plain: 
wherfore he never wanted thoſe of the People that would dy at his 
foot in the field, nor that would withſtand him to his beard in 
the City. An example in which they that think CamiLLvus had 
wrong, neither do tzemſelves right, nor the People of Rome; who in 


| this fignify no leſs than that they had a ſcorn of Slavery beyond the 


fear of Ruin, which is the height of Magnanimity. The like might 
be ſhewn by other examples objected againſt this, and other Popular 
Governments, as in the Baniſhment of ARISTIDES the Fuft from 
Athens, by the Oſtraciſm, which, firſt, was no puniſhment, nor ever 


_ underſtood for ſo much as a diſparagement; but tended only to the 


Security 'of the Commonwealth, thro the removal of a Citizen 
(whoſe Riches or Power with a Party was ſuſpected) out of harm's 
way for the ſpace of ten years, neither to the diminution of his Eſtate 
or Honor. And next, tho the virtue of AR1isTiIDes might in it ſelf 
be unqueſtion'd, yet for him under the name of the Fuft to becom 
Univerſal Umpire of the People in all cafes, even to the neglect of er 


legal 


OCEAN A 


legal ways and orders of the Commonwealth, approach d ſo much 
to the Prince, that the Athenians, doing ARISTIDES no wrong, 
Jid their Government no more than right in removing him; which 
therfore is not ſo probable to have com to paſs, as PT TARc 
reſumes, thro the envy of TEHEMISTO CIES, ſeeing ARISTIDES 
was far more popular than THEMISTOCILES, who ſoon after took 
the ſame walk upon a worſe occaſion. Wherfore as MAchTAV T, 
for any thing ſince alledg'd, has irrefragably prov'd that Popular 
Governments are of all others the leaſt ingrateful; ſo the obſcurity, 
I ay, into which my Lord AxchO had now withdrawn himſelf, 
caus d a univerſal ſadneſs and cloud in the minds of Men upon the 
glory of his riſing Commonwealth. ide 
MUCH had bin ventilated in privat diſcourſe, and the People 
(for the Nation was yet divided into Partys that had not loſt their 
animoſitys) being troubl'd, bent their eys upon the Senat, when, after 
ſom time ſpent in devotion, and the ſolemn action of Thankſgiving, 
his Excellency NAvARcHUSs DE PARALo in the Tribe of Dorean, 
Lord Strategus of Oceana (tho in a new Commonwealth a very 
prudent Magiſtrat) propos d his part or opinion in ſuch a manner to 
the Council of State, that paſſing the Ballot of the ſame with great 
unanimity and applauſe, it was introduc'd into the Senat, where it 
paſt with greater. Wherfore the Decree being forthwith printed 
and publiſh'd, Copys were return'd by the Secretarys to the Phylarchs 
(which is the manner of Promulgation) and the Commiſſioners of the 
Seal, that is to fay, the Right Honourable PHospnorvUs DE AUGE 
in the Tribe of Eudia, DoLABELLA D'ENnyo in the Tribe of Tyr- 


me, and LINCEUs DE STELLA in the Tribe of Nubia, being elected 


Propoſers pro tempore, beſpoke of the Tribuns a Muſter of the People 
to be held that day ſix weeks, which was the time allow'd for Pro- 
mulgation at the Halo. TD 
IHE Satisfaction which the People throout the Tribes receiv'd 
upon promulgation of the Decree, loaded the Carriers with weekly 
Letters between Friend and Friend, whether Magiſtrats or privat 
Perſons. But the day for Propoſition being com, and the Prerogative 
upon the Place appointed in Diſcipline, SANGuINE DE RINGwWOOD 
in the Tribe of Saltum, Captain of the Phenix, march'd by order 
of the Tribuns with his Troop to the Piazza of the Pantheon, where 
his Trumpets entering into the great Hall by their Blazon gave no- 
tice of his Arrival; at which the Serjeant of the Houſe came down, 
and returning inform'd the Propoſers, who deſcending were receiv'd 
at the foot of the Stairs by the Captain, and attended to the Coaches 


of State, with which CALcar DE GiLvo in the Tribe of Phalera © 
Maſter of the Horſe, and the Ballotins upon their great Horſes, ſtood 


waiting at the Gate. 

THE Propoſers being in their Coaches, the Train for the Pomp, 
the ſame that is us'd at the reception of Embaſſadors, proceeded in 
this order. In the Front march'd the Troop with the Cornet in 
the Van, and the Captain in the Rear : next the Troop came the 
twenty Meſſengers or Trumpets; the Ballotins upon the Curvet with 
their Uſher in the Van, and the Maſter of the Horſe in the Rear: 

ext the Ballotins, BRoncyus DE Ravco in the Tribe of Beſtia 
King of the Heralds, with his Fraternity in their Coats of Arms ; 
and next to Sir B̃odchus, BoRISTHEN ES DE HoOLIWATER in 
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the Tribe of Ave, Maſter of the Ceremonys: The Mace and the 


Seal of the Chancery went immediatly before the Coaches; and on 


either fide, the Doorkeepers or Guard of the Senat, with their Pole- 
axes, accompany'd with ſom three or four hundred Footmen belongin 


to the Knights or Senators; the Trumpeters, Ballotins, Guards, Pg. 


ſtilions, Coachmen and Footmen, being very gallant in the Liverys 
of the Commonwealth; but all, except the Ballotins, without Ha 

in lieu wherof they wore black velvet Calots, being pointed with a lit- 
tle peak at the forehead. After the Propoſers came a long file of 


Coaches full of ſuch Gentlemen as uſe to grace the Commonwealth 


upon the like occaſions, In this poſture they mov'd ſlowly thro the 


ſtreets (affording in the gravity of the Forms and the welcomneſs of 
the end, a moſt reverend and acceptable Proſpect to the People all the 


way from the Pantheon, being about half a mile) and arriv'd at the 
Halo, where they found the Prerogative in a cloſe body inviron'd with 
Scaffolds that were cover'd with Spectators. The Tribuns receiy'd the 
Propoſers, and conducted them into a Seat plac'd in the front of the 
Tribe, like a Pulpit, but that it was of ſom length, and well adorn'd 
by the Heralds with all manner of Birds and Beaſts, except that they 
were ill painted, and never a one of his natural color. The Tribung 
were plac'd at a Table that ſtood below the long Seat, thoſe of the 


' Horſe in the middle, and thoſe of the Foot at either end, with each 


of them a Boul or Baſon before him, that on the right hand being 
white, and the other green: In the middle of the Table ſtood a third 
which was red. And the Houſekeeper of the Pavilion, who had al- 
ready deliver'd a proportion of linen Balls or Pellets to every one of the 
Tribe, now preſented Boxes to the Ballotins. But the Propoſers as 
they enter'd the Gallery, or long Seat, having put off their Hats by 
way of Salutation, were anſwer'd by the People with a,ſhout ; wher- 
upon the younger Commiſſioners ſeated themſelves at either end; and 
the firſt ſtanding in the middle, ſpoke after this manner. 


My Lords, the People of Oceana, 


HILE I find in myſelf what a Felicity it is to ſalute you 

by this Name, and in every Face, anointed as it were with 
the Oil of Gladneſs, a full and * e teſtimony of the like ſenſe, 
* to go about to feaſt you with words, who are already fill d with 
te that Food of the mind, which being of pleaſing and wholſom di- 


cc 


A 


c 


* geſtion, takes in the definition of true Joy, were a needleſs Enter- 


prize. I ſhall rather put you in mind of that thankfulneſs which 
« is due, than puff you up with any thing that might ſeem vain. Is 
ce it from the arms of fleſh that we derive theſe Bleſſings? Behold the 
Commonwealth of Rome falling upon her own victorious Sword. 
« Or is it from our own Wiſdom, whoſe Counſils had brought it even 
ce to that paſs, that we began to repent our ſelves of Victory? Far be 
<« it from us, my Lords, to-facrifice to our own Nets, which we our 
ſelves have ſo narrowly eſcap'd ! Let us rather lay our mouths in 
the duſt, and look up (as was taught the other day when we were 
better inſtructed in this Leſſon) to the Hills with our Gratitude. 
“ Nevertheleſs ſeeing we read how God upon the neglect of his Pro- 
e phets has bin provok'd to wrath, it muſt needs follow that he ex- 
e peas Honor ſhould be given to them by whom he has choſen 5 
« wor 


* 


o 
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« work as his Inſtruments, For which cauſe, nothing doubting of 
my Warrant, I ſhall procede to that which more particularly con- 
«..cerns the preſent occaſion, the diſcovery of my Lord ArcHoN's 
« Virtues and Merit, to be ever plac'd by this Nation in their true Me- 
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% AM not upon a Subject which perſuades me to balk; but ne- 


« ceflitats me to ſeek out the greate Exa nples. To Fi in with 


« ALEXANDER erecting Trophys common to his Sword and the 
« Peſtilence; To what good of Mankind did he infect the Ait with his 
« heaps of Carcaſes? The Sword of War, if it be any otherwiſe 
Fusch than as the Sword of Magiſtracy, for the feat and puniſhment 
v of thoſe that doevil, is as guilty in the fight of God, as the Sword 
« of a Murderer ; nay more, for if the Blood of Apr, of one in- 
« nocent Man, cry'd in the ears of the Lord for Vengeance, what 
« ſhall the Blood of an innocent Nation? Of this kind of Empire, the 
« Throne of Ambition, and the Quarry of a mighty Hunter, it has 
« bin truly faid, that it is but a great Robbery. But if ALgxan- 
DHR had reſtot'd the Liberty of Greece, and propagated it to 
«mankind, he had don like my Lord Arcaon; and might have 
« hin truly call'd the Great. ALEXANDER car'd not to ſteal a 
« Victory that would be given: But my Lord Ax cHoN has torn 
« away a Victory which had bin ſtoln, while we were tamely yield- 
« ing up Obedience to a * Nation reaping in our Fields, whoſe Fields 
ce he has ſubjected to our Empire, and nail'd them with his victorious 
«Swag to then native e ß en 


*. The Scotiſſa 
Roy al Li re N 


I MACHIAFVEL gives a handſom caution, Let no man, fays 


te he, be circumvented with the Glory of CsAR, from the falſe re- 
4 flection of their Pens, who thro the longer continuauce of his Em- 

* pirein the Name than in the Family, Magd their Freedom for 
« Flattery. But if a man would know truly what the Romans 
* thought of CæsAk, let them obſerve what they ſaid of CAT I- 
«© LIN, | 


AND yet by how much he who has perpetrated ſom heinous 


Crime, is more execrable than he who did but attemt it; by fo 
much is CsSAR more execrable than CATIL IN. On the con- 
cc 


trary, let him that would know what antient and heroic Times, 
* what the Greecsand Romans would both have thought and faid of 
* my Lord ARcnox, obſerve what they thought and faid of So- 
LoN, LycuRGus, BrUTus, and PtuBLicota. And yet by 
ow much his Virtue, that is crown'd with the perfe&ion of his 
Work, is beyond theirs, who were either inferior in their aim, 
or in their performance; by ſo much is my Lord Arcnon to be 
prefer d before Soon, Lycurcus, BruUTus, and PUBL1Co- 

. a | 
NOR will we ſhun the moſt illuſtrious Example of Sc1e10 2 
Ibis Hero, tho never ſo little leſs, yet was he not the founder of a 
Commonwealth; and for the reſt, allowing his Virtue to have bin 
of the moſt untainted Ray, in what did it outſhine this of my 
a Lord Axchox? But if dazling the Eys of the Magiſtrats it over- 
aw'd Liberty, Rome might be allow'd ſom excuſe that the did 5 
1 | % Uke 
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| * ike it, and I. if J admit not of this compariſon : For where is my 


O CEA NA. 


« Lord ARCHoN ? Is there a Genius, how free ſoever, which in hi, 
te preſence would not find it ſelf to be under power? He is ſhrunk in. 
* to Clouds, he ſeeks Obſcurity in a Nation that ſees by his Light. 
« He is impatient of his own Glory, leſt it ſhould ſtand between you 
* and your Liberty. = | 

« LIBERTY! What is even that, if we may not be grateful } 
© And if we may, we have none: For who has any thing that he dos 
«© not ow? My Lords, there be ſom hard conditions of Virtue ; Ir 
r this Debt were exacted, it were not due; wheras being cancel'q 
« weareall enter'd into Bonds. On the other ſide, if we make ſuch 
te a payment as will not ſtand with a free People, we do not intich 
© my Lord ARcHoN, but rob him of his whole Eſtate, and his 
e immenſe Glory. | | 10 

4TH Es E Particulars had in due deliberation and mature debate, 
« according to the Order of this Commonwealth, I is propos'd by Au- 
© thority of the Senat, to you my Lords the People of Oceana, 


«<< THAT the Dignity and Office of Axchox, or Protector 
« of the Commonwealth of Oceana, be, and is hereby conferr'd by 
< the Senat and the People of Oceana, upon the moſt Illuſtrious Prince, 


e and ſole Legiſlator of this Commonwealth, OLP RH AUS Mo- 


« LETOR, Pater Patriæ, whom God preſerve for the term of his 
<« natural Life, MEL. 9 | | 
II. THAT three hundred and fifty thouſand pounds per annum 
te yet remaining of the antient Revenue, be eſtated upon the faid Il- 
6 | rr Prince, or Lord Ax cho, for the faid term, and to the 
proper and peculiar uſe of his Highneſs. | ANTE 2 
« III. THAT the Lord Axchox have the reception of all foren 
* Embaſſadors, by and with the Council of State, according to the 


ce Orders of this Commonwealth. 


« V. THAT the Lord Arcnon have a ſtanding Army of 
e twelve thouſand Men, defray'd upon a monthly Tax, during the 
te term of three years, for the protection of this Commonwealth a- 
« gainſt diſſenting Partys; to be govern'd, directed, and commanded 
e by and with the advice of the Council of War, aceording to the Or- 
« ders of this Commonwealth. n 

« V. THAT this Commonwealth make no diſtinction of Perſons 
ce or Partys, but every man being elected and ſworn, according to the 
« Orders of the ſame, be equally capable of Magiſtracy ; or not elected, 
ebe equally capable of Liberty, and the injoyment of his Eſtate free 
“ from all other than common Taxes. EET) 

« VI THAT a man putting a diſtinction upon himfelf, re- 
<* fuſing the Oath upon Election, or declaring himſelf of a Party 
<« not conformable to the Civil Government, may within any time 
« of the three years ſtanding of the Army, tranſport himſelf and 
e his Eſtate, without moleſtation or impediment, into any other Na- 
r 5 

I. THAT incaſe there remains any diftin&ion of Partys not 
* conforming to the Civil Government of this Commonwealt 1, al- 
ce ter the three years of the ſtanding Army be expir'd, and the Com- 
« monwealth be therby forc d to prolong the term of the ſaid Ar- 
my, the pay from thenceforth of the ſaid Army be levy'd * * 


— 
3 Eſtates of ſuch Partys ſo remaining unconformable to the Civil Go: 


« vernment. | 


THE propoſer having ended his Oration, the Trumpets ſounded 1 
and the Tribuns of the Horſe being mounted to view the Ballot, caus' d 
the Tribe (which thronging up to the Speech, came almoſt round 
the Gallery) to retreat about twenty paces, when Lixcrus pe 
STELLA receiving the Propoſitions, repair'd with Broncnvs 


pE Ravco the Herald, to a little Scaffold erected in the middle of 
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the Tribe, where he ſeated himſelf, the Herald ſtanding bare upon 


his right hand. The Ballotins having their 1 ood before 
the Gallery, and at the command of the Tribuns march d, one to eve- 
ry Troop on Horſeback, and one to every Company on Foot; each of 
them being follow d by other Children that bore red Boxes: now this 
js putting the Queſtion whether the _ ſhould be pat. And 
the Suffrage being very ſuddenly return'd to the Tribuns at the Table, 


and number'd in the view of the Propoſers, the Votes were all in the 


Affirmative : wherupon the red or doubtful Boxes were laid aſide, it 
appearing that the Tribe, whether for the Negative or Affirmative, 

was clear in the matter. Wherfore the Herald began from the Scaf- 
fold in the middle of the Tribe, to pronounce the firſt Propoſition, 
and the Ballotins marching with the Negative or Affirmative only, 
BroNCHus with his Voice like Thunder, continu'd to repeat the 
Propoſition over and over again, ſo long as it was in Balloting. The 
like was don for every Clauſe, till the Ballot was finiſh'd, and the 
Tribuns aſſembling, had ſign'd the Points, that is to ſay, the number 
of every Suffrage, as it was taken by the Secretary upon the tale of 
the Tribuns, and in the ſight of the Propoſers; for this may not be 
omitted, it is the pulſe of the People. Now wheras it appertains to 
the Tribuns to report the Suffrage of the People to the Senat, they caſt 
the Lot for this Office with three filver Balls, and one gold one; and 
it fell upon the Right Worſhipful AxGus DE CRookHoRN in 
the Tribe of Paſcua, firſt Tribun of the Foot. ARrGus being a good 
ſufficient man in his own Country, was yet of the mind that he ſhould 


make but a bad Spokeſman ; and therfore became ſomthing blank at 
his luck, till his Collegues perſwaded him that it was no ſuch great 


matter, if he could but read; having his Paper before him. The Pro- 
poſers taking Coach, receiv'd a Volly upon the Field, and return'd 
in the ſame order, fave that being accompany'd with the Tribuns, 
they were alſo attended by the whole Prerogative to the Piazza of the 
Pantheon, where with another Volly they took their Leaves. ArGvs, 
who had not thought upon his Wife and Children all the way, went 
very. gravely up: and every one being ſeated, the Senat by their ſi- 


lence ſeem'd to call for the Report; which ArGus ſtanding up, deli- 
ver din this wiſe, | 


Right Honorable Lords and Fathers aſſembl in Parlament; 


" O it is, that it has fal'n to my Lot to report to your Excellencys 
3 the Votes of the People, taken upon the third inſtant, in the 
firſt year of this Commonwealth, at the Hah; the Right Hono- 
4 rable Pñosphoxus DE AUGE in the Tribe of Eudia, DoL A- 
BELLA DRB EN vo in the Tribe of Turme , and LINCEUS DE 
Ff SrELLA 
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* hadin their very heads, if they could have but told how. tod 
it out. As now for a ſample ; My Lords. the Propoſers had no 
c ſooner ſaid your minds, than they found it to be that Which heart 


[ ) > a | a * 0 / y , A. 
* % 1 N * ; : . 


* STELLA in the Tribe of Nubia, Lords Commiſſioners of the 


« Great Seal of Oceana, and Propoſers pro lemporibus— tog ther 
<« with my Brethren the Tribuns, and my ſelf being preſent, Wher. 


« fore theſe are to certify to your Fatherhoods, that the faid Votes 
« of the People were as follows; that is to ſay: | 


„ * 2. * | ly ue = | | 0 E 0 .. | ICT E217 ' | | 1 15 9 
J 0 the firft Propoſition, Nemine contradicant.— 
0 the ſecond, Ne mine contradictante 1 


4 . 


\,, © TO the third, the lik, 8 
e 20 the een 2x, ee r, ON 
ae . ET 
1 T'O the fixth 150, above half, in the Affirmative,” 
0 the ſeventh, Nomine again, and ſo forth— 


e MY D Ne 1. N 23 201017 wang. 21 293 15 = ; 
| MY LORDS, It is a Language that is out of my Prayers, and 


out at it, no harm 


"P 


BUT as concerning my Lord, Axchox (as I was faying) 
te theſe ate to ſignify t he true-heartedneſs and g00d-will whi 
ele are to ſignify to you the true-heartedneſs and good-will which 


« ii the People, 5jng by joining with you, 9s one gan, they conſe 
« that all they have to give, is too little for his Highneſs. For truly, 


Fathers, if he who is able to do harm, and dos none, may well be 


e call'd honeft ; What ſhall we ſay to my Lord Agcuox's High- 


'< 


neſs, who having had it in his power to haye don us the greateſt 
„ miſchief that ever befel a poor Nation, ſo willing to truſt ſuch as 
they thought well of, has don us ſo much good, as we ſhould neyer 
% have known how, to do ourſelves? which was ſo ſweetly deliver d 


« by my Lord Chancellor PnospoRus to the People, that I dare 


c fay there was never a one of them could forbear to, do as I do— 
An't pleaſe your Fatherhoods, they be tears of Joy, Ay, my Lord 


& ARCHoN ſhall walk the ſtreets (if it be for his eaſe I mean) 
de with a Switch, while the People run after him and pray for him: 
<« he ſhall not wet his foot; they will ſtrew flowers in his Way: he 
&« ſhall fit higher in their hearts, and in the Judgment of all good men, 
« than the Kings that go up ſtairs to their Seats ; and one of theſe, had 
te as good pull two or three of his fellows, out of their great Chairs, 
ce as wrong him, or meddle with him; he has two or three hundred 
ee thouſand men, that when you ſay the word, ſhall fell themſelves 


to their ſhirts for him, and dy at his foot. His Pillow, is of Down, 


e and his Grave ſhall be as ſoft, over which they that are alive ſhall 
« wring their hands. And to com to your Fatherhoods, moſt truly 
e ſocall'd, as being the loving Parents of the People, truly you.do 


not know what a feeling they have of your Kindneſs, ſeeing, ou 


ce are ſo bound up, that if there coms any harm, they may 
e themſelves. And, alas! poor Souls, they ſee that they af give 
« to be of ſo many minds, that tho they always mean well, ifs if 
ce there coms any good, they may thank them that teach them better. 
* Wherfore there was never ſuch a thing as this invented, they da e. 
« rily believe that it is no other than the ſame which they al 


ting 


4 


> 


could wiſh. And your Fatherhoods may comfort your ſelves thi 
** there is not a People in the world more willing to learn what l let 


1 0 their 


their own good, nor more apt to ſee it, when you have ſhew d it 
them. Wherfore they do love you as they do their own ſelves; 
« honour you as F athers ; reſolve to give you as it were Obedience 
« for ever: and ſo thanking you for your moſt good and excellent 
« Laws, they do pray for you as the very Worthys of the Land, 
« Right Honorable Lords and Fathers aſſembl'd in Parlament. 


ARGUS came off beyond his own expectation; for thinking right, 
and ſpeaking as he thought, it was apparent by the Houſe, arid the 
thanks they gave him, that they eſteem'd him to be abſolutely of the 
' beſt fort of Orators ; upon which having a mind that till then miſ- 
gave him, he became very crounſe, and much delighted with that which 
might go down the next week in print to his Wife and Neighbors. 
Livy makes the Roman Tribuns to ſpeak in the fame ſtile with the 
Conſuls, which could not be, and therfore for ought in him to the 
contrary, VoLERO and CAnNULEIus might have ſpoken in no 
better ſtile than ARG us. However, they were not created the firſt 
year of the Commonwealth; and the Tribuns of Oceana are ſince 
becom better Orators than were needful. But the Laws being enacted, 
had the Preamble annex'd, and were deliver'd to BRoncyvs, who 
lov'd nothing in the Earth ſo much as to go ſtaring and bellowing up 
and down the Town, like a Stag in a Foreſt, as he now did, wit 
his fraternity in their Coats of Arms, and I know not how many 
Trumpets, proclaiming the A& of Parlament ; when meeting my 
Lord ARcuon, who from a retreat that was without Affectation, 

as being for Devotion only, and to implore a Bleſſing by Prayer and 
_ Faſting upon his Labors, now newly arriv'd in Town, the Herald of 
the Tribe of Beſtia ſet up his throat, and having chanted out his 
Leſſon, paſt as haughtily by him, as if his own had bin the better 
Office; which in this place was very well taken, tho BRoncnvs 
for his high mind happen'd afterward upon ſom diſaſters, tob long to 
tell, that ſpoil'd much of his Imbroiderx. | | 

MY Lord ARchoOx's Arrival being known, the Signory, ac- 
company'd by the Tribuns, repair'd to him, with the news he had 
already heard by the Herald; to which my Lord Strategus added, 


That his Highneſs could not doubt upon the Demonſtrations given, 


but the minds of men were firm in the opinion, that he could be no 
ſeeker of himſelf in the way of earthly Pomp and Glory ; and that 
the Gratitude of the Senat, and the People, could not therfore be un- 
derſtood to have any ſuch reflection upon him. But ſo it was, that in 
regard of Dangers abroad, and Partys at home, they durſt not truſt 

themſelves without a ſtanding Army, nor a ſtanding Army in any 
man's hands but thoſe of his Highneſs. 

THE Axcuon made anſwer, that he ever ex 
be the ſenſe of the Senat and the People ; and this being their ſenſe, 
he ſhould have bin ſorry they had made choice of any other than him- 
KIf for a ſtanding General: Firſt, Becauſe it could not have bin more 
to their own ſafety : And, Secondly, Becauſe ſo long as they ſhould 
have need of a ſtanding Army, his work was not done: That he would 
not diſpute againſt the Judgment of the Senat and the People, nor ought 


219 


pected this would 


that to be. Nevertheleſs, he made little doubt but experience would 
ſhew every Party their own Intereſt in this Government, and that bet- 


ter improv'd than they could expect from any 


other; that Mens ani- 
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moſitys ſhould overbalance their Intereſt for any time, was impoſſi- 
ble; that humour could never be laſting, nor thro the Conſtitution of 
the Government, of any effect at the firſt charge. Por ſuppoſing 
the worſt, and that the People had choſen no other into the Senat 
and the Prerogative than Royaliſts, a matter of fourteen hundred 
men muſt have taken their Oaths at their Election, with an intention: 


to go quite contrary, not only to their Oaths ſo taken, but to their 


own-Intereſt ; for being eſtated in the Soverain Power, they mutt 
have decreed it from themſelves (ſuch an example for which there 


was never any experience, nor can there be any reaſon) or holding it, 


it muſt have don in their hands as well every whit as in any other, 
Furthermore, they muſt have remov'd the Government from a Foun. 


dation that apparently would hold, to ſet it upon another which ap- 


parently would not hold; which things if they could not eom to pats, 
the Senat and the People conſiſting wholly of Royaliſts, much leſs 
by a parcel of them elected. But if the fear of the Senat and of the Peo- 
ple deriv'd from a Party without, ſuch a one as would not be elected, 
nor ingage themſelves to the Commonwealth by an Oath ; this again 
muſt be ſo large, as would go quite contrary to their own Intereſt, 


they being as free and as fully eſtated in their Liberty as any other, 


or ſo narrow that they could do no hurt, while the People being in 
Arme, and at the beck of the Strategus, every Tribe would at any 


time make a better Army than ſuch a Party: and there being no 
Partys at home, fears from abroad would vaniſh. But ſeeing it was 
. otherwiſe determin'd by the Senat and the People, the beſt courſe 


was to take that which they held the ſafeſt, in which with his humble 
thanks for their great bounty, he was reſolv'd to ferve them with all 
Duty and Obedience. . G 11 
AVERT ſhort time after the Royaliſts, now equal Citizens, 
made good the Arcnon's Judgment, there being no other that 
found any thing near ſo great a ſweet in the Government. For he 
who has not bin acquainted with Affliction, ſays SENECA, knows 
but half the things of this world. bags 190] 
MOREOVER they ſaw plainly, that to reſtore the antient Go- 
vernment they muſt caſt up their Eſtates into the hands of three 
hundred men; wherefore incaſe the Senat and the Prerogative, conſiſting 
of thirteen hundred men, had bin all Royaliſts, there muſt of ne- 
ceſſity have bin, and be for ever, one thouſand againſt this or any 
ſuch Vote. But the Senat being inform'd by the Signory, that the 
ARCHON had accepted of his Dignity and Office, caus'd a third 
Chair to be ſet for his Highneſs, between thoſe of the Strategus and 
the Orator in the Houſe, the like at every Council; to which he fe- 
pair'd, not of neceſſity, but at his pleaſure, being the beſt, and, as 
ARGUS not vainly ſaid, the greateſt Prince in the World: for in the 
Pomp of his Court he was not inferior to any, and in the Field he was 
follow'd with a Force that was formidable to all. Nor was there 4 
cauſe in the nature of this Conſtitution to put him to the charge of 
Guards, to ſpoil his ſtomach or his ſleep : Inſomuch, as being hand- 
ſomly diſputed by the Wits of the 3 whether my Lord 


ARCHON, if he had bin ambitious, could have made himfelf ſo 
great, it was carry d clear in the Negative; not only for the Reaſons 
drawn from the preſent balance, which was Popular; but putting the 
caſe the balance had bin Monarchical. For there be ſom Nations, 


hero 
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wherof this is one, that will bear a Prince in a Commonwealth far 
higher than it is poſſible for them to bear a Monarch. Spain look d 
upon the Prince of Orange as her moſt formidable Enemy; but if ever 
there be a Monarch in Holland, he will be the Spaniards beſt friend. 
For wheras a Prince in a Commonwealth derives his Greatneſs from 
the root of the People, a Monarch derives his from one of thoſe ba- 
lances which nip them in the root; by which means the Low Countrys 
under a Monarch were poor and inconſiderable, but in bearing a 
Prince could grow to a miraculous height, and give the Glory of his 
Actions by far the upper hand of the greateſt King in Chriſtendom. 
There are Kings in Europe, to whom a King of Oceana would be but 
a petit Companion. But the Prince of this Commonwealth is the Ter- 
ror and Judg of them all, | 5 3 . 

THAT which my Lord Arxcuon now minded moſt, was the 
Agrarian, upon which Debate he inceſſantly thruſt the Senat and the 
Council of State; to the end it might be planted upon ſom firm root, 
as the main point and baſis of perpetuity to the Commonwealth. 

AND theſe are ſom of the moſt remarkable Paſſages that happen'd 
in the firſt year of this Government. About the latter end of the ſe- 
cond, the Army was diſbanded, .but the Taxes continu'd at thirt 
thouſand Pounds a month, for three years and a half. By which: 

means a piece of Artillery was planted, and a portion of Land to the 
value of 50 J. a year purchas d for the maintenance of the Games, and 
of the Prize arms for ever, in each Hundre. "IT 
WITH the eleventh year of the Commonwealth, the term of 
the Exciſe, allotted for the maintenance of the Senat and the People, 
and for the raiſing of a public Revenue expir d. By which time 
the Exchequer, over and above the annual Salarys, amounting to 
three hundred thouſand Pounds, accumulating every year out of one 
Million incom ſeven hundred thouſand Pounds in Banco, brought it 
with a product of the Sum, riſing to about eight Millions in the whole: 
wherby at ſeveral times they had purchas'd to the Senat and the Peo- 
ple four hundred thouſand Pounds per annum ſolid Revenue; which, 
beſides the Lands held in Panopea, together with the Perquiſits of ei- 
ther Province, was held ſufficient for a public Revenue. Nevertheleſs, 
Taxes being now wholly taken off, the Exciſe of no great burden 
(and many ſpecious advantages not vainly propos'd. in the heightning 
of the public Revenue) was very chearfully eſtabliſh'd by the Senat 
and the People, for the term of ten years longer ; and the fame courſe 
being taken, the public Revenue was found in the one and twentieth 
of the Commonwealth; to be worth one Million in good Land, Wher- 
upon the Exciſe was ſo aboliſh'd for the preſent, as withal reſolv'd 
to be the beſt, the moſt fruitful and eaſy way of raiſing Taxes, ac- 
cording to future Ex igencys. But the Revenue being now ſuch as was 
able to be a yearly Purchaſer, gave a jealouſy that by this means the 
balance of the Commonwealth, conſiſting in privat Fortunes, might 
be eaten out; whence this year is famous for that Law wherby the 
denat and the People forbidding any further purchaſe of Lands to the 
Public within the Dominions of Oceana and the adjacent Provinces, 
put the Agrarian upon the Commonwealth herſelf. Theſe Increaſes 
are things which Men, addicted to Monarchy, deride as impoſſible, 
whereby they unwarily urge a ſtrong Argument againſt that which 
they would defend. For having their eys fix d upon the Pomp and 
Mo Te | 5 Expence, 
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OCEAN A. 

Expence, by which not only every Child of a King being a prince 
exhauſts his Father's Coffers ; but Favorits and ſervil Spirits, devoted 
to the flattery of thoſe Princes, grow inſolent and pe rs returnin 

a fit Gratitude to their Maſters, whom while they hold it honorable 
to deceive, they ſuck and keep eternally poor : It follows that they 
do not ſee how it ſhould be poſſible for a Commonwealth to clothe 
her ſelf in Purple, and thrive ſo ſtrangely upon that which would 
make a Prince's hair grow thro his hood, and not afford him bread. 
As if it were a Miracle that a careleſs and prodigal Man ſhould bring 
ten thouſand Pounds a year to nothing, or that an induſtrious and frugal 


Man brings a little to ten thouſand Pounds a year. But the fruit of 


one man's induſtry and frugality can never be like that of a Common. 
wealth; Firſt, becauſe the greatneſs of the Increaſe follows the great- 
neſs of the Stock or Principal: And, Secondly, becauſe a frugal Father 


- is for the moſt part ſucceded by a laviſh Son ; wheras a Commonwealth 


1s her own Heir. 


THIS year a part was propos'd by the Right Honorable Ay- 
REUS DE WooLSACK in the Tribe of Pecus, firſt Commiſſioner 
of the Treaſury, to the Council of State, which ſoon after paſt the 
Ballot of the Senat and the People: by which the Lands of the Public 
Revenue, amounting to one Million, were equally divided into five 
thouſand Lots, enter'd by their names and NI into a Lotbook pre- 
ſervd in the Exchequer. And if any Orphan, being a Maid, ſhould 
caſt her Eſtate into the Exchequer for fourteen hundred Pounds, the 
Treaſury was bound by the Law to pay her quarterly two hundred 


Pounds a year, free from Taxes, for her Life, and to aſſign her a Lot 


for her Security: if ſhe marry'd, her Huſband was neither to take 
out the Principal without her conſent (acknowleg'd by her ſelf to 
one of the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury, who according as he found 
it to be free, or forc'd, was to allow or diſallow of it) nor any other 
way ingage it, than to her proper uſe. But if the r r were 
taken out, the Treaſury was not bound to repay any more of it than 
one thouſand Pounds; nor might that be repaid at any time, ſave 
within the firſt year of her Marriage: the like was to be don by a half 


or quarter Lot reſpectively. 


THIS was found to be a great Charity to the weaker Sex, and as 
ſom ſay, who are more ſkilful in the like Affairs than my ſelf, of good 
Profit to the Commonwealth. 

NOW began the native Spleen of Oceana to be much purg d, and 
Men not to affect Sullenneſs and Pedantiſm, The Elders could te- 
member that they had bin Youth. Wit and Gallantry were ſo far 
from being thought Crimes in themſelves, that care was taken to pre- 


| ſerve their innocence, For which cauſe it was propos d to the Coun- 


cil for Religion by the Right Honorable Capiscus DE CLERO; 
in the Tribe of Stamnum, firſt Cenſor, That ſuch Women as living 
in Gallantry and View about the Town, were of evil fame, and could 
not ſhew that they were maintain'd by their own Eſtates or Induſtry; 
or ſuch as having Eſtates of their own, were yet waſtful in their way | 
of life, and of ill example to others, ſhould be obnoxious to the 
animadverſion of the Council of Religion, or of the Cenſors: In 


which the proceeding ſhould be after this manner. Notice ſhould be 


firſt given of the ſcandal to the party offending, in privat: if there 
were no amendment within the ſpace of fix months, fie b be 
| ummon 
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ſummon'd and rebuk d before the ſaid Council or Cenſors; and, if af. 
ter other fix months it were found that neither this avail'd, ſhe ſhould 
be cenſured not to appear at any public Meetings, Games, or Recrea- 
tions, upon penalty of being taken up by the Doorkeepers, or Guards 
of the Senat, and by them to be detain'd, ti 


ve Pounds were duly paid for her inlargement, 1 
FURTHERMORE, if any common Strumpet ſhould be found 
or any ſcurrility or profaneneſs repreſented at either of the Theaters, 
the Prelats for every ſuch Offence ſhould be find twenty Pounds by the 
faid Council, and the Poet, for every ſuch offence on his part, ſhould be 
whipt. This Law relates to another, which was alſo enacted the ſame 
year upon this occaſion. | 5 | ah : . 85 1 | | 28 "ry fi | ; 18 
THE Youth and Wits of the Academy having put the Buſineſs 
ſo home in the defence of Comedys, that the Provoſts had nothing but 
the Conſequenees provided againſt by the foregoing Law to object, 
prevail'd ſo far, that two of the Provoſts of the Council of State 
join'd in a Propoſition, which after much ado came to a Law, wher- 
by one hundred thouſand pounds was allotted for the building of two 
Theaters on each ſide of the Piazza of the Hah : and two annual Ma- 
giſtrats call'd. Pre/ats, choſen out of the Knights, were added to the 
Tropic, the one call'd the Prelat of the Buſkin, for inſpection of the 
Tragic Scene call d Melpomene; and the other the Prelat af the Sock, 
for the Comic eall'd Thaha, which Magiftrats had each five hundred 
pounds a year allow'd out of the Profits of the Theaters; the reſt, 
except eight hundred a year to four Poets, payable into the Exchequer, 
A Poet Laureat created in one of theſe Theaters, by the Strategus re- 
ceives a Wreath of five hundred pounds in Gold, paid out of the ſaid 
Profits. But no man is capable of this Creation, that had not two 
parts in three of the Suffrages at the Acad: 
weeks warning, and upon that occafion. 3 
_ THESE things among us are ſure enough to be cenſur'd, but by 
fuch only as do not know the nature of a Commonwealth: for to tell 
men that they are free, and yet to curb the genius of a People in a 
lawful Recreation, to which they are naturally inclin'd, is to tell a tale 
of a Tub. I have heard the Proteſtant Miniſters in France, by men 
that were wiſe; and of their own profeſſion, much blam d in that 
they forbad Dancing, a Recreation to which the Genius of that Air is 
ſo inclining, that they loſt many who would not loſe that: Nor do 
they leſs than blame the former determination of raſhneſs, who now 
gently connive at that which they had ſo roughly forbidden. Theſe 
Sports in Oceana are ſo govern'd, that they are pleaſing for privat di- 


verſion, and profitable to the Public: For the Theaters ſoon defray'd 


their own charge, and now bring in a good Revenue. All this is fo 
| far from the detriment of Virtue, that it is to the improvement of it, 
ſeeing Women that heretofore made havock of their Honors that they 
might have their Pleaſures, are now incapable of their Pleaſures, if 


they loſe their Honors. 
ABOUT the one and fortieth year of the Commonwealth, the 
Cenſors, according to their annual Cuſtom, reported the Pillar of M- 
us, by which it was found that the People were increas d very near 
one third. Wherupon the Council of War was appointed by the Se- 
nat to bring in a State of War, and the Treaſurers the State of the Trea- 
. fury. The State of War, or the Pay and Charge of an Army, was ſoon 
after exhibited by the Council in this Account. The 
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II for every ſuch Offence, 


my, aſſembl d after fix 
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The Field Pay of a Parlamentary Army. 


THE Lord Strategus, Marching= . — 20006. 
General of the Horſe—— — — — 2000. 
E | Lieutenant General x» 2000. 
8) General of the Artillery; [ iooo. 
E Commiſſary General — — ooo. 
S | Major General : r — . —. .. looo. 
* L Quartermaſter General — — 100, 
Two Adjutants to the Major General. ꝛůw·⅛ſ:. 100. 
Forty Colonels —ꝛ⸗ m__ c—_—_ og, 


Too Captains of Horſe, at 500 l. a Man — 
300 Captains of Foot, at 300 l. a Man 


— — ꝙ90ooo. 

100 Cornets, at 100 J. a Man. — — —loooo. 
300 Enſigns, at 50 l. a Man ⁵yæñÿ⸗̈„ʒw'u 5000, 

| Quartermaſters eee 

2 Serjeants .... 

300 — N * eee 
Drummers | | | 
10000 Horſe, at 2 5. 6 d. per day cach———————_—_—_——0000, 
30000 Foot, at 1 f. per day each. | ——— 500000, 

| Chirurgeons — —— | —— 4.00, 
SuUmM—1 114400, 

40000 Auxiliarys, amounting to within a little as much — 1 100000, 
THE Charge of mounting 20000 Horſe—— —————3o0000, 
THE Train of Artillery, holding a 3d to the whole-==——gooooo. 
Summa totalis— 14 14400. 


7 —_— 


ARMS and Ammunition are not reckon'd, as thoſe which are 
furniſht out of the Store or Arſenal of Emporium: Nor waſtage, as 
that which gos upon the account of the Fleet, maintain'd by the Cu- 


ſtoms; which Cuſtoms, thro the care of the Council for Trade, and 


growth of Traffic, were long ſince improv'd to about a Million Reve- 


nue. The Houſe being thus inform'd of a State of War, the Com- 
miſſioners brought in | 


THE fate of the Treaſury this preſent year, being the one 
and fortieth of the Commonwealth. 


ECEIVED from the one and twentieth of this L 


the Product of the Sum rifing ont 


—— — . 


! 


EX 


Commonwealth, by 7000001. a year in bank, with 16000000- 


00 


EXPENDED from the one and twentieth of this 


je L 

T MPRIMTS, For the Addition of Arms for 100000 * | 

I Men to the Arſenal, or Tower of Emporium J 1000000» 

FOR the ſtoring of the fame with Artillery Zzooooo· 

FOR the ſtoring of the ſame with Ammunition | 
Walks, and Places for Recreation of Emporium ande“. 
Hiera, with Public Bulidings, Aquæducts, Sta-( 

- tues, and Fountains, Oc. a—— — eg. 

EXTRAORDINARY Embaſſys . — = $0600. 


* r of "Ra x . 
E n 
— — 


Sum. 3 1 50000. 


nnn 


in 
Exchequer being def dee 3 — I 2000000. 


BY compariſon of which Accounts, ifa War with an Army of 80000 
Men were to be made by the Penny, yet was the Commonwealth able 
to maintain ſuch a one above three years, without levying a Tax. But 
it is againſt all Experience, Senſe and Reaſon, that ſuch an Army ſhould: 
not be ſoon broken, or make a great progreſs; in either of which 
caſes the Charge ceaſes ; or rather, if a right courſe be taken in the lat- 
ter, Profit coms in; for the Romans had no other conſiderable way 
but Victory wherby to fill their Treaſury, which nevertheleſs was 
ſeldom emty. ALEXANDER did not confult his Purſe upon his De- 
ſign for Perſia: It is obſerv'd by Macyiaver, that Livy ar- 
guing what the event in reaſon muſt have bin had that King invaded 


a3 


Rome, and diligently meaſuring what on each ſide was neceſſary to 


ſuch a War, never ſpeaks a word of Mony. No man imagins that 
the Gaul, Goths, Vandals. Huns, Lombardi, Saxons, Normans, made 
their Inroads or Conqueſts by the ſtrength of the Purſe; and if it be 
thought enough, according to the dialect of our Age, to ſay in anſwer 
to theſe things, that thoſe times are paſt and gon: what Mony did the 
late Gusr Avus, the moſt victorious of modern Princes, bring out 
of Sweden with him into Germany ? An Army that gos upon a golden 
Leg, will be as lame as if it were a wooden one; hut proper Forces 
have Neryes and Muſcles in them, ſuch for which, having four or five 
Millions, a Sum eaſy enough, with a Revenue like this of Oceana, to 
be had at any time in readineſs, you need never, or very rarely charge 
the People with Taxes. What influence the Commonwealth by ſuch 
: Arms has had upon the World, I leave to Hiſtorians, whoſe cuſtom it 
has bin of old, to be as diligent obſervers of foren Actions, as careleſs 
of thoſe domeſtic Revolutions which (leſs pleaſant it may be, as not 
partaking ſo much of the Romance) are to Stateſmen of far greater 
Profit; and this Fault, if it be not mine, is ſo much more fre- 
quent with modern Writers, as has caus'd me to undertake this 
Work; on which to give my own Judgment, it is perform'd as much 
"_ the time 1 have bin about it, as below the dignity of the 
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Plutarch in 
the Life of Ti- 
moleon. 


O CEA NA. 


BUT I cannot depart out of this Country, till I have taken leave - 
of my Lord ARCHON, a Prince of immenſe N who havin 
built as high with his Counſils, as he dig'd deep with his Sword, bal 
now ſeen fifty years meaſur d with his own inerring Orbs. 

TIMOLE ON (ſuch a hater of Tyrants that not able to perſuade 
his Brother TIMO HANES to relinquiſh the Tyranny of Corinth, he 
ſlew him) was afterwards elected by the People (the S:c:lians proaning 
to them from under the like burden) to be ſent to their relief: Wherupon 
TELECLIDES the Man at that time of moſt Authority in the Common. 
wealth of Corinth, ſtood up, and giving an Exhortation to T1mor.xox 
how he ſhould behave himſelf in this Expedition, told him, that if he 
reſtor'd the Sicilians to Liberty, it would be acknowleg'd that he 
had deſtroy'd a Tyrant; if otherwiſe, he muſt expect to hear he had 
murder'd a King. TIMOL RON taking his leave, with a very ſmall 
Proviſion for ſo great a Deſign, purſu'd it with a Courage not infe. 
rior to, and a Felicity beyond any that had bin known to that day 
in mortal. Fleſh, having in the ſpace of eight years utterly rooted 
out of all Sicih thoſe Weeds of Tyranny, thro the deteſtation 
wherof men fled in ſuch abundance from their Native Country, that 
whole Citys were left deſolat; and brought it to ſuch a paſs, that o- 
thers thro the fame of his Virtues, and the excellency of the Soil, 
flockt as faſt from all Quarters to it, as to the Garden of the World: 
While he, being preſented by the People of Syracuſa with his Town- 
houſe, and his Country Retreat, the ſweeteſt Places 1n either, liv'd 
with his Wife and Children a moſt quiet, happy, and holy Life; 
for he attributed no part of his Succeſs to himſelf, but all to the Blef- 
ſing and Providence of the Gods. As he paſt his time in this man- 
ner, admir'd and honor'd by Mankind, LArRHISTIVs an envious 
Demagog, going ts ſummon him upon ſom pretence or other to an- 
ſwer for himſelf before the Aſſembly, the People fell into ſuch a Mu- 


tiny, as cou'd not be appeas' d but by TI MOL EON, who under- 


ſtanding the matter, reprov'd them, by repeating the pains and travel 
which A had gone thro, to no other end than that every Man might 
have the free uſe of the Laws. Wherfore when D#MENETvUs ano- 
ther Demagog, had brought the ſame Deſign about again, and blam'd 


him impertinently to the People for things which he did when he was 


General, TiMoLEoON anſwer'd nothing, but raifing up his hands, 
gave the Gods thanks for their return to his frequent Prayers, that he 
might but live to ſee the Syracuſſans ſo free, that they could queſtion 
whom they please. i. Fi # # 7-H 
NOT long after, being old, thro ſom natural imperfection, he fell 
blind ; but the Syracufians by their perpetual viſits held him, tho he 
could not fee, their greateſt Object: if there arriv'd Strangers, 
they brought him to ſee this fight. Whatever came in debate at the 
Aſſembly, if it were of ſmall conſequence, they determin d it them- 
ſelves ; but if of importance, they always ſent for T1MoLEON:; 
who being brought by his Servants in a Chair, and ſet in the middle 
of the Theater, there ever follow'd a great ſhout, after which ſom 
time was allow'd for the Benedictions of the People; and then. the 
matter propos d, when TiMoLEoNn had ſpoken to it, was put to 
the Suffrage; which given, his Servants bore him back in his Chair, 
accompany'd by the People clapping their hands, and making all ex- 


preſſions of Joy and Applauſe, till leaving him at his Houſe, they fe. 
| turn 


OCEANY 


/FTrMoLEON, üll he dy'd of Age, and drop'd like a mature Fruit 
while the Eys of the People were as the Showers of Autumn. 

THE Life and Death of my Lord Anxchox (but that he had 
his Senſes to the laſt, and that his Character, as not the Reſtorer, but 
the Founder of a Commonwealth, was greater) is ſo exactly the 
ſame, that (ſeeing by Men wholly ignorant of Antiquity, I am ac- 
cus'd of writing Romance) J ſhall repeat nothing: but tell you that 
this year the whole Nation of Oceana, even to the Women and Chil- 
dren, were in mourning, where' fo great or fad a Funeral Pomp had 
never bin ſeen or known. Somtime after the perfotmance of the 
Exequys, a 1. mounted on a brazen Horſe of excellent Fabric, 
was erected in th | 


e Piazza of the Pantheon, ingrav'd with this l 
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GRATA PATRIA 


Pize & P erpetuæ Memoriæ 


Olp 


Lord ARCHON, and. 


Invintible in the Neld. 
Inviolable in his Faith. 
Unfained in his Zell. 
Immortal in his Fame. 


— 


| The Greateſt of Captains. 
The Beſt of Princess. 
The Happieſt of Legiſlators. 
The Moſt Sincere of Chriſtians. 


Who ſetting the Kingdoms of Earth at Liberty, 
Took the Kingdom of the Heavens by Violence; 


5 tat. ſuæ 116. 
Anno 


Hujus Reipub. 50. 


1 HE 


PREROGATIVE 


POLITICAL DISCOURS E 
In Two Books. 


Concerning the firſt bear of Ocuana, 25 | 


larg d, interpreted; and vindicated from 

II 
ſuch M 1 or Slanders as have bin — 'd 
againſt 1 it under the Nen o % pions 


The Second: 


Concerning Ordination, 'q apainſt Dr. f. 1 
Dr. L. SBA MA x, and the Authors they Wo 


In which two Books is contain'd the 
whole Commonweal 
2 La of Ijrael, AT People, and Ma — rk 
ike 8 y n and as it came to be form'd af- 


As alſo the different Policys FPS : 
| | uc'd into the Ch 
ns the time of the e 15 — 
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Without Council P 
18 ROT ee ade of Cofiler 
ultitudine è piu Savia è piu coſtante ch un Principe. Ma chAVEL. 
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FT HOSOEVER ſheds man's blood, by man ſhalt hig 
blood be ſhed, for in the Image of God made he 
Man. / this Rule holds as well in ſhedding the Bh 
OY. e Turk os of e Chriflian, then that" whejin Min 

is the Image of God is RE ASO N. Of att Controverfys theſe of ths 
Pen are the moſt honor&ble : for in thoſe of Force, there is more of the 
Image of the Beaſt, but in thoſe of the Pen there is more "of the 
Tmage of God. In the Controverſys f the Sword, there is hut too often 
no other Reaſon than Force ; but the Controverſy of the Pen has never 
any Force but Reaſon." | Of all Controverſys of the Pen next thoſe of Re- 
ligion, thoſe of Government are the moſt honorable, and the moſt uſeful, 
the true end of each, tho in a different way, being that the Will of Od 
may be don in Earth as it is in Heaven. Of all Controverſys of Govern. 
ment, thoſe in the vindication of Popular Government are the moſt noble, 
as being that Conſtitution alone, from whente all we have that is good is de. 
ſcended to us; and-whith, if it had not exifted, Mankind at this day hal 
bin but a Herd of Beaſts. © The Prerogative of Popular Government mit 
either be in an ill band, or elſe it is a game againſt which there is not a 
Card in the whole pack 3 for we have the Books, of Moss, thoſe of the 
Greecs and f the) Romans, not fo omit MACHIAVEL, all for it. 
What have the Aſertert of Monarchy ;what' can they have againſt us? 
A Sword; but that ruſts, or muſt have a Scabbard; and the Scabbard 
of this kind of Sword ts a good frame of Government. 
A MAN may be polſeſt of a piete of Ground AL ds make uſe 
or profit of it, he muſt build upan it, and till it by Reaſon; for whatever 
is not founded upon Reafon, cannot be permanent. te Rraſon there 


o de! 2 


N 


are two parts, Indention and judgment: As t the latter, In a multitude 
of Counſillors (a/ both SoLomon and Macnitaver) there is 
ſtrength. © Nay as for Fudgment, there is not that Or de in Art or N. 
ture that can compare with a popular Aſembly. THE VOICE OF 
THE PEOPLE IS THE VOICE OF GOD: Hope 45 
that in all well. order d Policys the People have the ultimat reſult: but ut Is 
there be ſom other to invent, a Popular Aſſembly can be 5 effect at all 
but Confufion. Invention 1s a ſolitary thing. All the Phyſicians in the 
world put together, invented not the Gerd ulation of the Blood, nor can in- 
vent any ſuch thing, tho in their own Art; yet this was invented by che 
alone, and being invented is unanimouſly voted and imbrac'd by the genen 
rality of Phyſicians. The Plow and Wheels were at firſt, you muſt think, 
the invention o, ſom rare Artiſts; but who or what ſhall ever be able to tear 
the uſe of them from the People? Hence, where Government is at a lo, 
a ſole Legiſlator is of abſolute neceſſity; nay where it is not at 4 a J 
well model d, as in Venice, the Propoſers, tho frequently change- 
able, as in that caſe is neceſſary, are very few, as the Counſillors, te 
Savi, the Provoſts. Wherever a Commonwealth is thus propos'd to, the 
Balance or Popular Aſſembly will do her duty to admiration, but till 180 
never, Yet ſo it has bin with us of late years, that altho in Kyo A 4 
8 N TO. 7 


2 


To the Reader. 


zhority there was no more than the right of Propoſing, and the King bim- 
/ das to fand (legibus & conſuetudinibus quas vulgus elegerit) 70 
the reſult of t he People, yet the popular Council has bin put upon In- 
dention, and they that have bin the prevailing Party have us d means to 
keep the Reſult to themſelves, quite contrary to the nature o Popular Ad- 


miniſtration. Let one ſpeak, and the reſt judg. Of whatever any one 
nan can ſay or do, Mankind is the natural and competent TFudg, in which 


is contain'd the very reaſon of Parlaments; thro the want of unden and- 


ing this came in confuſion, Man that is in Honor, and has no under- 
ſanding, is like the Beaſts that periſh, .. Nox can we poſſibly r. 


Order, but by mending the Hedg where it was broten. A a intire 


and fit Propoſition made to a free Parlament, recovers all. To them who 


are of the greateft Eminency or Authority in a Commonwealth, belongs na- 
turally that part of Reaſon which is Invention; and uſing this, they are 
to propoſe : but what did our Grandees: ever invent or propoſe, that might 
ſhew ſo much as that themſelves knew what they would be at ? and yet how 
confidently do they lay the fault upon the People, and their unfitneſs, for- 
froth, for Government: in which they are wondrous wiſe ! For, this I will 
boldly jay, Where there was an Ariſtocracy that perform d their duty, there 
never Was, nor ever can be a People unfit for Government ; but on the con” 
trary, where the Ariſtocracy have fail d, the People being once under Or- 
ders, have held very often. But while they are not under Orders, if they 
fail it is not their fault, but the fault of the Ariſtocracy; for who elſe 
ſhould model a Government but men of Experience? There is not in Eng- 
land, I ſpeak it to their ſhame, one GRAN DEE that has any perfect 
knowledge of the Orders of any one Commonwealth that ever was in the 


World. Away with this ſame grave complexion, this huff of Wiſdom 


maintai 27 making faces. The People cannot do their duty conſiſting in 
Judgment, but by virtue of ſuch Orders as may bring them together, and 
direct them; but the duty of the 3 conſſting in Invention, may 
be don by any one man, and in bis ſtudy; and where is that one man among 
all the Grandees that ſtudys? They are ſo far from knowing their own 
duty, that a man for propofing that in which none can find a flaw, has don 
enough to be ridiculous to them, who are themſelves ridiculous to the whole 
World, in that they could never yet propoſe any thing that would hold. 


BUT if this amounts to a Demonſtration, it amounts to a clear de- 


tection of your profound Grandees, and a full proof that they are Phana- 
tical Perſons, State Feſuits, ſuch as have reduc'd the Politics to mental 
Reſervation and implicit Faith in their nods or nightcaps. 

60 D, t0 þropeſe his Commandments to the People of Iſrael, wrote 
them on two Tables ; 
to the People of Rome, wrote them on twelve Tables; the Athenians 
propos'd in writing, fign'd with the name of the particular Inventor; after 
this pattern do the Venetians, as was ſaid, the ſame at this day, But 
no Goofquill, no Scribling : Tour Grandees are above this. 


MOS Es, who was the firſt Writer in this kind, ſhall be pardon d; but 


Macniaver, the firſt in later times that has reviv'd his Principles, 


or trod in his ſteps, is deſervedly pelted for it by Sermons. They are not 
for the Scripture, but ry Cabala. a F d 


TWILL tell you a flory out of BoccaLini: AroL LO ha 

ng fpy'd the Philoſopher and great Maſter f Silence HARPOCRATES 

n the Court of Parnaſſus, usd ſuch importunity with him, that for 

once he was perſuaded to ſpeak ; upon which ſuch apparent diſcovery was 
m 


aq 
＋ 


urn to 


the Decemviri 20 propoſe their Commandments 
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and Twill ſbeu you HAROC RATES. 


felf a fit Perſon to be exercts d with Boys play, but that ſom, who 


_ to my Country, and how fit I am for the white Sta 
 worſhipful a Preferment, > 5 


To the Reader. 


made q the Hypocrite, and the grofs ignorance he had ſ long harkor 4 ys. 
der a Ane ee that be was immediately baniſÞ'd the Court. Was ; 
there cauſe, I could be modeſt ; but this Virtue, to the diminution of pung 
and wholſom Principles, would be none : her fore let a Grande write, 


THUS havin iently defy d Sir Guy, I may with the hf im. 
peachment of who Loc. deſcend to Tom TnUM. Not that I 2 


have more wit, have fo little as to think this fomthing, A good Rat. 


catcher is not fo great a bleſſing to any City, as a good Fugglercatcher woull 
be to this Nation. Now 1 JI want an Office, 75 Jſhew my Parts 
7 


or long Pole f %, 


Ridiculus ne fis, eſto; 


1 py 
- a . 5 


THE 


THE 
F I 'R S T B O 0 K, 


CONTAINING 


The firſt Preliminary of Oct ana, inlarg'd, in- 
terpreted, and vindicated * all ſuch Miſ- 
takes or Slanders as have bin alleg d againſt 1 it 

under the notion of Objections. 


Ei pu) Ape uig nenoas YeAorQy” Ov 
Oi o' tals paty d Gy Wo] tppiaver Xeipars” 


Hh 


A full Anſcver to all ſach OB FECTIONS as 
bade hitherto bin made apainſ} OcRAN A. 


EITHER the Author or Authors of the Conſiderations upon 
OcEANA, nor any other, have yet ſo much as once pretended 
one Contradiction or one Inequality to be in the whole Common- 
wealth. Now this is certain, That Frame of Government which is void 
of any contradiction, or any inequality, is void of all internal cauſes of Diſ- 

ſolution, and muſt, for ſo much as it imbraces, have attain'd to full per 

fection. This by wholeſale is a full Anſwer to the Conſiderations, 
with all other Objections hitherto; and will be (with any man that 
comprehends the nature of Government) to thouſands of ſuch Books, 
or Myriads of ſuch tittel tattel. Nevertheleſs, becauſe every man is 
not provided with a Sum, in the following Diſcourſe I ſhall comply 


with them that muſt have things by Retail, or ſomewhat for their 
Farthing. | | | 


„ — ee 3 
—— . — _ — n — =" = - 
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The 


The PREFACE. 


T is commonly ſaid, and not without W yp by ſom who think 
they have Parnaſſus by the horns, that the Univerſity has laſh'd 
me: /o it ſeems I have to do with the Untverfity, and laſhing 1s 
lawful; with both which Jam contented. In Moorfields, while the 
People are buſy at their ſports, they often and ridiculouſly loſe their Buttons, 
their Ribbands, and their Purſes , where if they light, as ſometimes they 
dv, upon the Maſters of that Art, they fall a kicking them a while (which 
one may call a rude charge) and then to their work again. I know not 
whether I invite you to Moorfields, but (difficile eſt Satyram non ſcri- 
bere) all the favor ] defire at your hands is but this, that you would not 
ſo condemn one man for kicking, as in the ſame Act to pardon another 
for cutting of Purſes. A Gentleman that commits a fallacious Argument 
o writing, or gos about to ſatisfy others with ſuch Reaſons as he is not 
fatisfy'd with himſelf, is no more a Gentleman but a Pickpocket ;\with this 
in my mind, I betake my ſelf to my work, or rather to draw open the 
Curtain, and begin the Play _ 8 


ONE that has written Conſiderations upon Ocꝝ ANA, ſpeaks the 


| Prolog in this manner: I beſeech you Gentlemen, are not we the Wri- 
ters of Politics ſomwhat a ridiculous ſort of People? Is it not a fine 
Pres of Folly for rr men ſitting in their Cabinets to rack their 

rains about Models of Government? Certainly our Labors make a 


very pleaſant recreation for thoſe great Perſonages, who, ſitting at the 


Helm of Affairs, have by their large Experience not only acquir'd the 
perfect Art of Ruling, but have attain'd alſo to the comprehenſion of the 
Nature and Foundation of Government. In wbich egregious Comple- 
ment the Confiderer, has loſt his conſidering Cap. 
II as in the time of ALEXANDER, the greateſt Prince and Com- 
nander of his age, that AR1SToTLE, with ſcarce inferior Applauſe and 
equal Fame, being a private man, | wrote that excellent piece of Prudence 
in his Cabinet, which is call'd his Politics, going upon far other Principles 
than thoſe of ALEXANDER's Government, which it has long outliv'd. 
The like did Tirus Livius in the time of AuGusTus, Sir Tho- 
Mas Mook in the time of HENRY the Eighth, and MACHIAVEL 
when Italy was under Princes that afforded him not the ear. Theſe 
Works nevertheleſs are all of the moſt efteemed and applauded in this kind; 
"or have 1 found any man, whoſe hke Indeavours have bin perſecuted fince 
PLATO by Diowys1us. I fludy not without great Examples, nor out 
ny Calling; either Arms or this Art being the proper Trade of a Gen- 
tleman. A man may be intruſted with a Ship, and a good Pilot too, 
Jet not underſtand how to make Sea-charts. To ſay that a man may not 
write of Government except he be a Magiſtrat, is as abſurd as to ſay, 
that a man may not make a Sea-chart, unleſs he be a Pilot. It is known that 
CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBUs made @ Chart in his Cabinet, that found 
out the Indys. The Magiſtrat that was good at his Steerage never took 
t ul of him that brought him a, Chart, ſeeing whether he would uſe it or 
FS was at his own choice; and if Flatterers, EO the worſt ſort of Crows, 
'd not pick out the eys of the Irving, the Ship of Government at this day 
n = | Hh 2 throout 
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hrs delle 
Guer. Proem. 


The Preface. 


throout Chriſtendom had not ſtruch fo often as ſhe has don. To treat of 
Affairs, ſays MACHIAver, which as to the conduct of em appertain 
to others, may be thought à great boldneſs; but if I commit Errors in 
writing, theſe may be known without danger, whereas if they com- 
mit Errors in acting, ſuch com not otherwiſe to be known, than in the 
ruin of the Commonwealth. For which cauſe J preſume to open the 
Scene of my Diſcourſe, which is to change according to the variety of 


theſe following Queſtions. 


1. WHETHER Prudence will be well diſtinguiſſrd into Antient 
and Modern? © | ö | Ys ab 
2. WHETHER a Commonwealth be rightly defin'd to be a Go- 
vernment of Laws, and not of Men; and Monarchy to be a Govern- 
ment of ſom Man, or a few Men, and not of Laws? _ 

z. WHETHER the Balance of Dominion in Land be the na- 
tural canſe of Empire? | [1p Ain bi 

4. WHETHER the Balance of Empire be well divided into Na- 
tional and Provincial? and whether theſe two, or any Nations that ate 
of diſtinct Balance, coming to depend upon one and the fame head, ſuch 
a mixture creates a new Balance? £ | 

5. WHE THER there be any common Right or Intereſt of Man- 
kind diſtinct from the parts taken ſeverally? and how by the Orders of 
a Commonwealth this may beſt be diſtinguiſh'd from privat Intereſt? 

6. WHETHER the Senatuſconſulta, or Decrees of the Roman 
Senat, had the power of Laws ? | | 3 

7. WHETHER the ten Commandments propos d by GOD 
or Mosxs were voted by the People of 1frael? mn 

8. WHETHER a Commonwealth coming up to the perfection 
of the kind, coms not up to the perfection of Government, and has 
no flaw in it? e 8 oro id 
9. WHETHER Monarchy, coming up to the perfection of the 
kind, coms not ſhort of the perfection of Government, and has not 
ſom flaw in it ? in which is alfo treated of the Balance of France, of 
the Original of a landed Clergy, of Arms, and their kindes. 

10, WHETHER a Commonwealth that was not farſt broken 


by it ſelf, was ever conquer'd by any Monarch? 


0 


II. WHETHER there be not an Agrarian, or ſom Law or 
Laws of that nature to ſupply the defect of it, in every Common- 
wealth ? and whether the Agrarian, as it is ſtated in Oceana, be not 
equal and ſatisfactory to all Intereſts or Partys? 

12. WHETHER Courſes or a Rotation be neceſſary to a well 
order'd Commonwealth? In which is contain'd the Parembole or 

Courſes of 1 acl before the Captivity ; together with an Epitome of 
the whole Commonwealth of Athens, as alſo another of the Common- 
wealth of Venice. 


Antient and Modern Prudence. 


CHAT 1. 


© Whether Prudence be well diſtinguiſd d into Antient 
7 and Modern. 


HE Conſiderer (where by Antient Prudence I underſtand 
the Policy of a Commonwealth, and by Modern Prudence 
that of King, Lords, and Commons, which introduc'd by 
the Goths and Vandals upon the ruin of the Roman Empire, 
has ſince reign'd in theſe Weſtern Countrys, till by the predominating 
of ſom one of the three parts, it be now almoſt univerſally extin- 
ouiſh'd) thinks it enough for the confutation of this diſtinction, to 
ſhew out of Tyvucypipes that of Monarchy to be a more an- 
tient Policy than that of a Commonwealth. Upon which occaſion, 
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Chap, r. 
* 


I muſt begin here to diſcover that which, the further I go, will be the 
more manifeſt ; namely, that there js a difference between quoting 


Authors, and faying ſom part of them without book: this may be 
don by their words, but the former no otherwiſe than by keeping to 
their ſenſe, Now the ſenſe of TyucyDiDEs, as he is tranſlated by 


Mr. Hogss in the place alleg'd, is thus: The manner, ſays he, 


of living in the moſt antient times of Greece was Thieving ; the ſtronger 
going abroad under the conduct of their moſt puiſſant Men, both to inrich 
themſelves, and fetch home maintenance for the weak: for there was nei- 
ther Traffic, property of Lands, nor conſtant Abode, till Mrnos built 
4 Navy, 2 ng the Malefactors out of the Iſlands, planted Colonys 
of his own, by which means they who inhabited the Seacoaſts, becoming 

more addicted to Riches, grew more conſtant to their dwellings: of whom 
fom, grown now rich, compaſs d their Towns about with Walls, For out 
of a defire of Gain, the meaner ſort underwent Servitude with the Mighty ; 
and the Mighty (thus overbalancing at home) with their Wealth, 
brought the leſſen Citys (abroad) into ſubjeftion. Thus PeLops, tho 
be was ranger, obtain d ſuch Power in Peloponneſus, that the Coun- 
try was call d after his name. Thus ATREvus obtain'd the Kingdom of 
Mycenæ; and thus Kingdoms with Honors limited came to be hereditary ; 
and riſing to Power, proceeded afterwards to the War againſt Troy. 
After the War with Troy, tho with much ado, and in a long time 
Greece had conflant reſt (and Land without doubt came to Property) for 
Shifting their ſeats no longer, at length they ſent Colonys abroad ; the Athe- 
nians znto Ionia with the lands, the Peloponneſians into Italy, Sicily, 
ond other parts. The Power of Greece thus improv'd, and the defire of 
Mony ithal, their Revenues (in what? not in Mony, if yet there 


wasno Uſury : therfore except a man can ſhew that there was Uſury 


in Land) being inlarg d, in moſt of the Citys there were erected Tyrannys. 
Let us lay this place to the former, when out of a defire of Gain the 
. meaner Sort underawent Servitude with the Mighty, it cans'd hereditary 

Kingdoms with Honors limited, as happen'd alſo with us fince the time 
of the Goths and Vandals. But when the People came to Property in 
Land, and their Revenues were inlarg d, ſuch as aſſum'd Power over 


them, 
4 
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Book I. them, not according to the nature of their Property or Balance, were 
A fryrants: well, and what remedy? why, then it was," ſays the Con- 
ſiderer, that the Grecians out of an extreme averſion io that whichygg, 
Conſid. p. 4. the cauſe of their preſent Sufferings, ſlipt into Popular Government, not that 
upon calm and mature Debates they found it beſt, but that they might put 
themſelves at the greateſt diſtance (which Spirit uſually accompanys all Re. 
formations) from that with which they were grown into aiflihe.. Wherby 
he agrees exactly with his Author in making out the true Force and 
Nature of the Balance, working even without deliberation, and whe. 
ther men will or no. For the Government that is natural and eaſy 
being in no other direction than that of the reſpective Balance, is not 
of choice but of neceſſity. The Policy of King, Lords and Com- 
mons, was not ſo much from the Prudence of our Anceſtors, as from 
their neceſſity. If three hundred men held at this day the like over. 
balance to the whole People, it was not in the power of Prudence to 
inſtitute any other than the ſame kind of Government, thro the fame 
neceſſity. Thus the meaner fort with Tyucypipes ſubmitting 
to the Mighty, it came to Kingdoms with hereditary Honors: but the 
People coming to be wealthy, call'd their Kings, tho they knew not 
why, Tyrants ; nay, and uſing them accordingly, found out means, 
with as little deliberation it may be as a Bull takes to toſs a Dog, ora 
Hern to ſplit a Hauk (that is, rather, as at the long-run they will 
ever do in the like caſes, by Inſtin&, than Prudence or Debate) to 
throw down that, which by the mere information of ſenſe they could 
no longer bear; and which being thrown down, they found them- 
ſelves eas d. But the queſtion yet remains, and that is, forſooth, 
whether of theſe is to be call'd Antient Prudence. To this end, ne- 
ver man made a more unlucky choice than the Conſiderer has don for 
himſelf of this Author, who in the very beginning of his Book, 
ſpeaking of the Peloponneſian War, or that between the Common- 
wealths of Athens and Lacedemon, ſays, that the Actions which prece- 
ded this, and thoſe again that were more antient, tho the truth of them: 
thro length of time cannot by any means be clearly diſcover d;; yet far any 
Argument that (locking into times 5 faſt) he had yet lighted on to 
perſuade him, he dos not think they have bin very great either for. matter: 
of War, or otherwiſe ; that is, for matter of Peace or Government. 
And leſt this ſhould not be plain enough, he calls the Prudence of the 
Mr. Hobbs i» three -Periods, obſerv'd by Mr. Hozss, v/z. that from the beginning 
the Magire. of the Grecian Memory to theTrgjan War, that of the Tran War it 
ſelf, and that from thence to the preſent Commonwealths and Wars, 
Thu.B.1.p.3- wherof he treats, The Imbecillity of antient Times. Wherfore certainly 
this Prevaricator, to give him his own fees, has 1% diſcretion than 4 
Conſid. . 34. common Attorny, who will be ſure to examin only thoje Witneſſes that ſeem . 
to make for the Cauſe in which he is entertain d. Seeing that which he 
affirms to be antient Prudence is depos d by his own witneſs to have. 
bin the Imbecillity of antient Times, for which I could have ſo many 
more than J have leiſure to examin, that, (to take only of the m 
Authentic) as you have heard one Greec, I ſhall add no more than 
one Roman, and that is FLorus in his Prolog, where cane 
the Ages of the Romans, in the fame manner as TyucyDIDEs did 
thoſe of the Greecs) he affirms the time while they livd under their, 
Kings, to have bin their Infancy ; that from the Conſuls till they conquer 4 
Italy, their Youth; that from hence to their Emperors, their manly 4275 
a 


Popular Government. _ 2.39 
ind the reft (with a Complement or Sar vo to TRAjAN his preſent Chap. 1. 
Lord) their Dotage. ee 3 A 
THESE things, tho originally all Government amongſt the Greecs 
und the Romans was Regal, are no more than Zhey who have not yet p 
Meir Novitiat in flory, might have known. Yet ſays the Conſiderer, Confid 5.253. 
1t ſeems 10 be a defect of experience to think that the Greec and the Roman 
Afions are only conſiderable in Antiquity. But is it ſucha defect of Ex- 
perience to think them only conſiderable, as not to think them chiefly 
conſiderable in N or that the name of Antient Prudence dos 
not belong to that Prudence which was chiefeſt in Antiquity? True, 
fays he, it 15 wy frequent with fuch as have bin converſant with Greec 
and Roman Authors, to be led by them into a belief that the reft of the 
World was à rude inconfiderable People, and, which is a term they very 
much delight in, altogether Barbarous. This ſhould be ſom fine Gen- 
tleman that would have Univerſitys pull'd down; for the Office of a 
Univerſity is no more than to preſerve ſo much of Antiquity as may 
keep a Nation from ſtinking, or being barbarous; which Salt grew 
not in Monarchys, but in Commonwealths: or whence. has the 
Chriſtian World that Religion and thoſe Laws which are now com- 
mon, but from the Hebrews and Romans? or from whence have we 
Arts but from theſe or the Greecs? That we have a Doctor of Divi- 
nity, or a Maſter of Arts, we may thank Popular Government; or 
with what Languages, with what things are Scholars converſant that 
are otherwiſe deſcended? will they ſo plead their own Cauſe as to tell 
us it is poſſible there ſhould be a nation at this day in the world with- 
out Univerſitys, or Univerſitys without Hebrew, Greec and Latin, 
and not be Barbarous, that is to ſay, rude, unlearn'd, and inconſide- 
rable? Yes, this humor even among the Greecs and Romans themſelues 
"was A ſervil addiction to narrow Principles, and a piece of very pedantical 
Pride, What, man the Greecs and the Romans that of all other 
would not ſerve,  ſervil | their Principles, their Learning, with whoſe 
ſcraps we ſet up for Batchelors, Maſters, and Doctors of fine things, 
narrow! their inimitable Eloquence a piece of very pedantical Pride! 
The World can never make fenſe of this any otherwiſe than that fince 
Heads and Fellows of Colleges became the only Greers and Romans, 
the Greecs and Romans are become ſervily addicted, of narrow Princi- 
ples, very Pedants, and prouder of thoſe things they do not under- 
ſand, than the other were of thoſe they did: For, ſay they, in this 
Queſtion, the Examples of the Babylonians, Perſians and Egyptians 
(not to omit the antient and like modern Diſcoverys of the Queen of 
the Amazons, and of the King of China) cannot without groſs partiality 
be neglected. This is pretty; they who ſay nothing at all to the Policy 
of theſe Governments, accuſe me, who have fully open'd it, of neg- 
| ligence, The Babylonian, Perfian, and, for ought appears to the 
contrary, the Chineſe Policy, is ſumm'd up, and far excell'd by that at 
this day of Turky ; and in opening this latter, I have open'd them all, 
lo far from negle&, that I every where give the Turc his due, whoſe 
Policy I affert to be the beſt of this kind; tho not of the beſt kind. 
ut they will bear me down, and but with one Argument, which I 
beſeech you mark, that it is abſolutely of the beſt kind ; for fay they, 
4 15 of a more abſolute form (has more of the Man and leſs of the Law 
in it) thai is to be met with in any Kingdom of Europe. 


T 
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Book I, I AM amaz'd! This is that kind of Government whichto hoy 
'woy—mns Barbarous, was in the Greecs and Romans Pedantical Pride, but would 
be in us, who have not the ſame Temtation of Intereſt, downright Fall 

The Intereſt of a People is not their Guide but their Temtation |. | 4 

that hold our Land divided among us, have not the ſame Temtation 

of Intereft that had the ſervil Hebrews, Greecs and Romans; but. the 

fame that had the free People of Babylon, Perfia and Egypt, where not 

the People but the Prince was ſole Landlord | O the Arts in which 

| theſe men are Maſters ! To follow the pedantical Pride of Mags 

f uuxcuxcus, Sorox, RoMULvs, . were with us downright Fql. 

[ ly; but to follow humble and learned MaxomeT or OTTomay, 

in whoſe only Model the Perfection of the Babylonian, Penſan, 

Egyptian Policy is conſummated, is Antient Prudence! Exquifit Poli. 

ticians]! egregious Diyines, for the leading of a People into Egypt or 
Babylon ! Theſe things conſider'd, whether Antient Prudence, as] 

have ſtated it be downright Folly, or as they have ſtated it, be nat 

downright Knavery, I appeal to any Court of Claims in the world, 

where the Judges, I mean, have not more in their Caps than in their 

Heads, and in their Sleeves than the Scarlet. And wheras Men low 

compendious works, if I gain my Cauſe, the Reader, for an anſwer 

to the Oxford Book, needs look no further than this Chapter. For if 

Riches and Freedom be the end of Government; and theſe Men 

propoſe nothing but Slavery, Beggery, and Turciſm, what need more 

words??? | c 


HRP. .. | 

Whether a Commonwealth be rightly defin d to be a Govern 
ment of Lawsand not of Men, and a Monarchy to be the Ga- 
verument of ſom Man, or a few Men, and not of Laws?” 


HAT part of the Preliminarys which the Prevaricator, as is 
| uſual with him, recites in this place falſly and fradulently, 1s 
thus: Relation had to theſe two times (that of Antient and that of 
Modern Prudence) the one, as is computed by JanoTT1, ending 
with the Liberty of Rome, the other beginning with the Arms of 
Casar (which extinguiſhing Liberty, became the Tranſlation of 
Ant ient into Modern Prudence, introduc'd in the Ruin of the Roman 
Empire by the Goths and Vandali) GOVERNMENT (to define 
it de jure, or according to Antient Prudence) is an Art wherby a civil 
Society of Men is inſtitnted and preſeru d, upon the Foundation of Con- 
mon Right or Intereſt; er (to follew ARISTOTLE and Livy) it is 4 
Empire of Laws, and not of Men. 7 ceo birt libel 

AND Government, to define it de facto, or according to Modern 
Prudence, is an Art wherby ſom Man, or ſom few Men, ſubject a owl 
or @ Nation, and rule it according to bis or their privat Intereſt ; wh1ch, 
becauſe Laws in ſuch caſes are made according to the Intereſt of a Man, d. 
om few Familys, may be ſaid to be an Empire of Men, and not of Loui. 
HEREBY it is plain, whether in an Empire of Laws, and not of 

Men, as a Commonwealth; or in an Empire of Men, and nat e 
Laws, as Monarchy: Firſt, That Law muſt equally procede ll 
2 » 


of Popular Government, 
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Will, chat is either from the Will of the whole People, as in a Com- Chap. 2, 
monwealth ; from the Will of one Man, as in an Abſolute, or from 


the Will of a few Men, as in a regulated Monarchy. LEE 
'SECON DLV, That Will, whether,of one or more, or all, is 


not preſum'd to be, much leſs to a& without a Mover. 
_- THIRDLY, That the Mover of the Will is Intereſt. 


FOURTHLY, That Intereſts alſo being of one, or more, or of 


all ; thoſe of one Man, or of a few Men, where Laws are made ac- 
cordingly, being more privat than coms duly up to the Law, the na- 
ture wherof lys not in Parti ality but in Juſtice, may be call'd the Em- 
pire of Men, and not of Laws: and that of the whole People com- 
ing up to the public Intereſt (which is no other than common Right 
and Juſtice, excluding all Partiality or privat Intereſt) may be call'd 
the Empire of Laws, and not of Men. By all which put together, 
wpheras it is demonſtrable that in this diviſion of Government I do not 
ſtay at the Will, which muſt have ſom Motive or Mover, but go to 
the firſt and remoteft Notion A Government, in the Foundation and Ori- 
gination of it, in which lys the Chedit of this Divifion, and the Definition 
of rhe ſeveral Members, that is to fay, of Intereſt, whether privat or 


public; the Prevaricator tells me, That this diviſon of Government Confid. p. 6. 


having (he knows not how) f its Credit, the definitions of the ſeve- 
ral Members of it need not be confitler'd further, than that they com not at 
all up to the firſt and 1 Notion of Government in the Foundation 
and Origination of it, in which lys all the difficulty ; and being here neg- 
kfed, there is little hope the ſubJequent Diſcourſe can have in it the light 
of probable Satisfattion, much leſs the Force of infallible Demonſtra- 

VERY good! Intereſt it ſhould ſeem then is not the firft and re- 
moteft Notion of Government, but that which he will outthrow); and 


at this caſt, by ſaying, hat the Declaration of the Will of the Soverain Conſid. 5. f. 


Power is cal d Law © which if it dutlives the Perfon whoſe Will it was, it 
is only becauſe the Perſons who ſuccede in Power are preſum'd to have the 


ſame Will, unleſs they manifeſt the contrary, and that is the Abrogation of 


the Law; fo that fill the Government is tot in the Law, but in the Per- 
fon whoſe Will gave à being to that Law. I might as well fay, the De- 
claration to all men by theſe preſents that a man ows Mony is call'd a 
Bond; which if it outlives the Perſon that enter'd into that Bond, it 
s only betauſe the Perſons that ſuccede him in his Eſtate, are pfeſum'd 
to have the ſame Will, unleſs they manifeſt the contrary, and that is 
the abrogation or cancelling of the Bond ; fo that ftill the debt is not 
in the Bond, but in his Will who gave a being to that Bond. If it be 
alleg'd againſt this example, that it is a privat' one, the caſe may be 
put between ſeveral Princes, States or Governments, or between ſe- 
veral States of the ſame Principality or Government, whether it be a 
Regulated Monarchy or a Commonwealth ; for in the like Obligation 
of the States (as of the King, the Lords, and Commons) or Partys 
agreeing, Anthoritate Patrum & juſſu Populi, till the Partys that ſo 
agreed to the Obligation, ſhall agree to repeal or cancel it, lys all Law 
that is not merely in the Will of one Man, or of one State, or Party, 
as the Oligarchy. But not to diſpute theſe things further in this place, 
let the Government be what it will, for the Prevaricator to fetch the 
Origination of Law no further than the Will (while he knows very 
well that I fetch'd it from Intereſt, the Antecedent of Will) and yet 
Ii | | to 
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Book I. to boaſt that he has outthrown me, I ſay he is neither an honeſt Man; 


o 


Has follew'd the Principles of Nature, t 


Conſid þ+ 7. 


fider'd, it will appear that the laden Cannon anſivers not to the Laws, hut 10 
| the Power of the Perſon ba Will created thoſe Laus: Which if ſom of 


Teſs according to the nature of their Matter or of their Charge, com 


quer d many Nations: Amounts that but to this, that becauſe Cx- 


nor a good Borer. No matter, he will be a better Gunner; for 
where T Kid that the Magiſtrat upon the Bench is that to the Law 
which a Gunner upon his Platform is to his Cannon, he gos about tg 
take better aim, and ſays, I the proportion of things be accurately cn. 


them that the Power of the Perſon whoſe Will created them, in. 
tended ſhould be of as good Stuff or Carriage as the reſt, do neverthe. 


ſhort or over, and others break or recoil ; ſure this Report of the Pre- 
varicator is not according tothe bore of my Gun, but according to the 
bore of ſuch a Gunner. Yet again, if he be not ſo good a Gunner, 
he will be a better Anatomiſt : for wheras J affirm, that to fay, Ari. 
S$TOTLx and CIcERO wrote not the Rights or Rules of their Po- 
litics from the Principles of Nature, but tranſcrib d them into their 
Books out of the practice of their own Commonwealths, is as if a 
man ſhould fay of famous Harvey, that he tranſcrib d his Circula- 
tion of the Blood, not out of the Principles of Nature, but out of the 
Anatomy of this or that Body: He anſwers, that he whole force of this 
Objeftion amounts but to this, that m_ HARVEY in his Circulation 
ther fore ARISTOTLE and Cics- | 

RO have don fo in their Diſcourſes of Government. 4 
PRETTY! It is ſaid in Scripture, Thy Word is fiveef as Hony : 
Amounts that but to this, Becauſe Hony is ſweet, therfore the Word 
of God is ſweet? To ſay that my Lord Protector has not conquer'd 
many Nations, were as if one ſhould fay, Czsar had not con- 


SAR conquer'd many Nations, therfore my Lord Protector has con- 
quer'd many Nations? What I produce as a Similitude, he calls an 
Objection; where I fay, as, he ſays, becauſe : what ingenuous man 
dos not deteſt ſuch a cheat! A Similitude 1s brought to ſhew how a 
thing is or may be, not to prove that it is ſo; it isus'd for Illuſtration, 
not as an Argument: The Candle I held did not ſet up the Poſt, but 
ſhew where the Poſt was ſet, and yet this blind Buzzard has run his 
head againſt it. Nor has he yet enough ; if he be not the better Na- 
turaliſt, he will be the better Divine, tho he ſhould make the worſe 
Sermon, My Doctrin and Uſe upon that of Sol MON, I have ſeen 
Servants upon Horſes, and Princes walking as Servants upon the Ground, 
diſcovers the true means wherby the Principles of Power and Autho- 
rity, the Goods of the Mind and of Fortune, may ſo meet and twine 
in the Wreath or Crown of Empire, that the Government ſtanding 
upon Earth like a holy Altar, and breathing perpetual Incenſe to 
Heaven in Juſtice and Piety, may be ſomthing, as it were between 
Heaven and Earth; while that only which is propos d by the beſt, 
and refolv'd by the moſt, becoms Law ; and ſo the whole Govern- 
ment an Empire of Laws, and not of Men. This he fays is a good. 
ly Sermon; it is honeſt, and ſenſe, But let any man make ſenſe or ho- 
neſty of this Doctrin, which is his own; To ſay that Laws do or 
can govern, is to amuſe ourſelves with a Form of Speech, as uben 
we jay Time, or Age, or Death, dos ſuch a thing ; to which indeed 
the Phanſy of Poets, and Superſtition of Women, may adapt a Per- 
ſen, and give a Pewer of Attion ; but wiſe Men know they are only Ex- 
3 preſſions | 


Fruit you pleaſe. | 


P SPEAK out; Is it the Word of God, or the Knavery and Non- 
ſenſe of ſuch Preachers that ought to govern? Are we to hearken to 
that of the Talmud, There is more in the word of a Scribe, than in the 
words of the Law; Or that which Chriſt therupon ſays to the Phari- 
ſees, You have made the Word of God of no effect by your Traditions ? 
Say, is the Commonwealth to be govern'd in the Word of a Prieft 
or a Phariſee, or by the Vote, of the People, and the Intereſt of 
Mankind? 1 155 | Ab 6 


KF patho ho 
IV hether the Balance of Dominion in Land be the natural 
Cauſe of Empire? ont 2: 


HE Doctrin of the Balance is that, tho he ſtrains at it; which 
choaks the Prevaricator : for this of all others is that Principle 


be undeniable throout, and (not to meddle with the Mathematics, an 
Art I underſtand as little as Mathematicians do this) the molt de- 
monſtrable-of any whatſoever. = f CSS 


FOR this cauſe I ſhall rather take pleaſure than pains to look back; 


or tread the ſame path with other; and perhaps plainer ſteps: as thus ; 
If a man having one hundred pounds a year may keep one Servant, 


or have one man at his command, then having one hundred times ſo 
much, he may e hundred Servants; and this multiply d by a 
thouſand, he may have one hundred thouſand men at his command. 
Now that the ſingle Perſon, or Nobility of any Country in Europe, 
that had but half ſo many men at command, would be King or 
Prince, is that which I think no man will doubt. But * no Mony, no 
Switzers, as the French ſpeak: If the Mony be flown, ſo are the Men 
alſo. Tho Riches in general have Wings, and be apt to bate; yet 


thoſe in Land are the moſt hooded, and ty'd to the Perch, wheras 


thoſe in Mony cad Pam leaſt hold, and are the ſwifteſt of flight. 
A Bank where the Mony takes not wing, but to com home ſeiz d, 
or like a Coyduck, may well be great; but the Treaſure of the 
Indys going out, and not upon returns, makes no Bank. Whence 
a Bank never paid an Army; or paying an Army, ſoon became 
no Bank. But where a Prince or a Nobility has an Eſtate in Land, 
the Revenue wherof will defray this Charge, there their Men are 
planted, have Toes that are Roots, and Arms that bring forth what 

THUS a ſingle Perſon is made, or a Nobility makes a King, not 
a difficulty, or any great prudence, but with eaſe; the reſt coming 

ome, as the Ox that only knows his Maſter's Crib, but muſt ſtarve 
or repair to it. Nor for the fame reaſon is Government acquir'd with 
more eaſe than it is preſerv d; that is, if the Foundation of Property 


mm... 


——_ * 4 . 


Point de Argent, point de Suiſſe. Wh en ei 
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pr ions of ſuch Actions or Nualifications 4 belong to Things ar Per- Chap. 3. 


Mat. 16. 6. 


which makes the Politics, not ſo before the invention of the fame, to 
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Book I. be in Land: but if in Mony, ligbiy com, lighty go. The reiten 
Lyn why a ſingle Perſon, or the Nobility that has one hundred thoufünd 
men, or half ſo many at command, will have the Government. i; 

that the Eſtate in Land, wherby they are able to maintain ſo many; in 

any European Territory, mult overbalance the reſt that remains to the 


Oceana, p. 30. 


ner, they may make whom they pleaſe King; or if they be not pleas d 


a HENRy the Fourth, or the Seventh, a Gulsr, a Moxrrokr, a 


| 1 p ol a 
- 5 9 . LA 
: . + \'% 1 F 0 %. ? 


People, at leaſt three parts in four, by which means they are no more 
able to diſpute the Government with him or them,, than your Servant 
is with you. Now for the fame reaſon, if the People hold three 
parts in four of the Territory, it is plain there can neither be any 
ſingle Perſon nor Nobility able to diſpute the Government he 
them; in this caſe therfore, except Force be interpos'd, they govern 
themſelves. So by this Computation of the Balance of Property or 
Dominion in the Land, you have according to the threefold Founda- 
tion of Property, the Root or Generation of the threefold kind of Go. 
vernment or Empire. 41.2 eee eee e 
IF one man be ſole Landlord of a Territory, or overbalance tlie 
whole People, three parts in four, or therabouts, he is Grand Signior; 
for ſo the Turc, not from his Empire, but his Property is call d; and 
the Empire in this caſe is abſolute Monarchy9y9.. 
IF che Few, or a Nobility, or a Nobility with a Clergy, be Land- 
lords to ſuch a proportion as overbalances the People in the like man- 


with their King, down with him and ſet up whom they like better; 


NxvII, or a PoRTER, ſhould they find that beſt for their own 
ends and purpoſes: For as not the Balance of the King, but that of 
the Nobility in this caſe is the cauſe of the Government, ſo not the 
Eſtate or Riches of the Prince or Captain, but his Virtue or Ability, or 
fitneſs for the ends of the Nobility, acquires that Command or Office. 
This for Ariſtocracy, or mix d Monarchy. But if the whole People 
be Landlords, or hold the Land ſo divided among them, that no one 
man or number of men within the compaſs of the Few, or Ariſtocra- | 
cy overbalance them, it is a Commonwealth. Such is the Branch in 
the Root, or the Balance of Property naturally producing Empire; 
which not conſuted, no man ſhall be able to batter my Superſtructures, 
and which confuted, I lay down my Arms. Till then, if the cauſe 
neceſlarily precede the effect, Property muſt have a being before Em- 
pire, or beginning with it, muſt be ſtill firſt in order. 
PROPERTY coms to have a being before Empire or Govern- 
ment two ways, either by a natural or violent Revolution. Natural 
Revolution happens from within, or by Commerce, as when a Go- 
vernment erected upon one Balance, that for example of a Nobility | 
or a Clergy, thro the Decay of their Eſtates coms to alter to another 
Balance; which alteration in the Root of Property, leaves all to con- 
fuſion, or produces a new Branch or Government, according to the 
kind or nature of the Root. Violent Revolution happens from with- 
out, or by Arms, as when upon Conqueſt there follows Confiſcation. 
Confiſcation again is of three kinds, when the Captain taking all to 
himſelf, plants his Army by way of military Colonys, Benefices, ot 
Timars, which was the Policy of MAHOMRET; or when the Captain 
has ſom Sharers, or a Nobility that divides with him, which was 
the Policy introduc'd by the Gorhs and Vandals; or when the Captain 
divides the Inheritance by Lots, or otherwiſe, to the whole 8 
| _ 


of Popular Govermment. 


which Policy was inſtituted by Gop or Moss in the Common- C 


: evolution, returns as to the generation of Empire to the 
8 that is to the nature of the Balance — ſtated and 
demonſtrated. Now let us ſee what the Prevaricator will ſay, which 

is this. 81 1 
3 E Aſſertion, that Property producing Empire conſiſts only in Land, 
appears too poſitive. A Pig of my own Sow z this is no more than I 
told him, only there is more imply'd in what I told him, than he will 
ſe; which therefore I ſhall now further explain. The balance in Mony 
may be as good or better than that of Land in three caſes. Firſt, 
where there is no Property of Land yet introduc'd, as in Greece during 
the time of her. antient Imbecillity; whence, as is noted by THVu- 
cyDIDES, the meaner ſort thro a defire of Gain underwent the Servi- 
tude of the Mighty. Secondly, in Citys of ſmall Territory and great 
Trade, as Holland and Genoa, the Land not being able to feed the Peo- 
ple, who muſt live upon Traffic, isoverbalanc'd by the means of that 
Traffic, which is Mony. | Thirdly, in a narrow Country, where the 
Lots are at a low ſcantling, as among the 1/ael:ts, if care be not had 
of Mony in the regulation of the fame, it will eat out the balance of 
Land. For which cauſe tho an Maelit might both have Mony, and 


wealth of Iſrael, This triple diſtribution, whether from natural o-: 


Conſid. p. 14. 
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put it to Uſury (Thou ſhalt lend [upon uſury] ts many Nations) yet Deut. 15. 6. 
might he not lend it upon Uſury to a Citizen or Brother: whence two & 23: 19. 


things are mauifeſt: Firſt, that Uſury in itſelf is not unlawful : And 
next, that Uſury in Mael was no otherwiſe forbidden, than as it might 
com to overthrow the Balance or! Foundation of the Government: for 
where a Lot as to the general amounted nat perhaps to four Acres, a 
man that ſhould have had a thouſand Pounds in his Purſe, would not 
have regarded ſuch a Lot in campariſon of his Mony; and be that 
ſhould have bin half ſo much in debt, would have bin quite eaten out. 
Uſury is of ſuch a nature, as, not forbidden in the like caſes, muſt de- 
vour the Government. The Roman People, while their Territory 
was no bigger, and their Lots, which exceded not two Acres a man, 
were yet ſcantier, were flead alive with it; and if they had not help'd 
themſelves by their Tumults, and the Inſtitution of their Tribuns, it 
had totally ruin d both them and their Government. In a Common- 
wealth, whoſe Territory is very ſmall, the Balance of the Government 
being laid upon the Land, as in Lacedemon, it will not be ſufficient to for- 
bid Uſury, but Mony itſelf muſt be forbidden. Whence Lycur6us al- 
low d of none, or of ſuch only as being of old, or otherwiſe uſeleſs Iron, 
was little better or if you will, little worſe than none, The Pru- 
dence of which Law appear'd in the negle& of it, as when Lysan- 
| DER, General for the Lacedemonians in the Peloponnefan War, hav- 
ung taken Arbens, and brought home the ſpoil of it, occaſion d the 
Ruin of that Commonwealth in her Victory. The Land of Canaan 
compar'd with Spain or England, was at the moſt but a Jork/hzre, and 
Laconia was leſs than Canaan. Now if we imagin 7irk/btre divided, 
as was Canaan, into fix hundred thouſand Lots, or as was Laconia, in- 
into thirty thouſand; a Torkſbire man having one thouſand Pounds in 
his Purſe, would, I believe, have a better Eſtate in Mony than in 
Land ; wherfore in this caſe, to. make the Land hold the Balance, 
there is no way but either that of Vael by forbidding Uſury, or that 
el Lacedemon by forbidding Mony. Where a ſmall Sum may com to 
i ; over- 
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overbalance a man's Eſtate in Land, there I ſay Uſury or Mony for 
the preſervation of the Balance in Land, muſt of neceſſity be for id- 
den, or the Government will rather reſt upon the Balance of Mony, tha 
upon that of Land, as in Holland and Genoa. But in a Territory of ſuch 
extent as Spain, or England, the Land being not to be overbalanc'd by 
Mony, there needs no forbidding of Mony or Uſury. In Lacedemon 
Merchandize was forbidden, in Hael and Rome it was not exercis d; 
wherfore to theſe Uſury muſt have bin the more deſtructive: but in 
a Country where Merchandize is exercis d, it is ſo far from being de- 
ſtructive, that it is neceſſary; elſe that which might be of profit to 
the Commonwealth would ruſt unprofitably in private purſes, there 
being no man that will venture his Mony but thro hope of ſom Gain ; 
which if it be fo regulated that the Borrower may gain more by it 
than the Lender, as at four in the hundred, or therabouts, Uſury becoms 
a mighty Profit to the Public, and a Charity to privat Men; in which 
ſenſe we may not be perſuaded by them that do not obſerve theſe 
different cauſes, that it is againſt Scripture. Had uſury to a Brother 
bin permitted in Mael, that Government had bin overthrown ; by 


1 OV but, 
that ſuch a Territory as Englaud or Spain cannot be oyerbalancd bf 


Mony, whether it be a ſcarce or plentiful Commodity, whether it 


be accumulated by Parſimony as in the purſe of Hen the 7%, 
or prefented by Fortune, as in the Revenue of the Iidys, is ſuffi- 
ciently. demenſtrated, or Wall be.. oof e 

FIRST, by an Argument ad hominem, one good enough for the 
Prevarieator, who argues thus; The Wiſdom or the Riches of another man 
can never give him a Title to my Obedience, nor oblige Mr. HaRxRING- 
TON 70 give his Clothes or Mony to the next man he meets, wiſer or 
. . 755 TNT TN " 

IF he had faid ſtronger; he had fpoil'd all; for the parting with a 
man's Clothes or Mony in that caſe, cannot be help'd : now the richer, 
as to the caſe in debate, is the ſtronger, that is, the advantage of 
Strength remains to the Balance. But well; he preſumes me to have 
Clothes and Mony of my own, let him put the ſame caſe in the Peo- 
ple, or the ſimilitude does not hold. But if the People have Clothes 
and Mony of their own, theſe muſt either riſe (for the bulk) out of 
Property in Land, or at leaſt out of the cultivation of the Land, or 
the Revenue of Induſtry ; which if it be dependent, they mult give 


| ſuch a part of their Clothes and Mony to preſerve that dependence 


out of which the reſt ariſes to him or them on whom they depend, as 
he or they ſhall think fit, or parting with nothing to this end, muſt 
loſe all; that is, if they be Tenants, they muſt pay their Rent, or turn 
out. So if they have Clothes or Mony dependently, the Balance of 
Land is in the Landlord or Landlords of the People : but if they have 


Clothes and Mony independently, then the Balance of Land mult of 


neceſſity be in the People themſelves, in which caſe they neither would, 
if there were any ſuch, nor can, becauſe there be no ſuch, give their 


Mony or Clothes to ſuch as are wiſer, or richer, or ſtronger than them 


ſelves. So it is not a man's Clothes and Mony or Riches, that oblige 
him to acknowledge the Title of his Obedience to him that is wiſer 
or richer, but a man's no Clothes or Mony, or his Poverty, with which, 
if the Prevaricator ſhould come to want, he could not ſo finely pre- 
varicat - but he muſt ſerve ſom body, ſo he were rich, no matter if 
leſs wiſe than himſelf, Wherfore ſeeing the People cannot be fag to 
— 3 hy | — . Have 


r Government. 


of Popul 


have Clothes and Mony of their own without the balance in 1 Chap. 3. 
— 


and having the balance in Land, will never give their Clothes, or 
Mony, or Obedience to a ſingle Perſon, or .a Nobility, tho theſe 
ſhould be the richer in Mony; the Prevaricator by his own Argument 
has evinc'd that in ſuch a Territory as England or Spain, Mony can 
never com to overbalance Land. -- VTV 
FOR a ſecond demonſtration of this Truth, HENRY the Se- 
venth, tho he miſs d of the Indys, in which for my part I think him 


happy, was the richeſt in Mony of Engliſb Princes. Nevyertheleſs this 


acceſſion of Revenue did not at all preponderat on the King's part, 
nor change the balance. But while making Farms of a Standard he 


increas d the Yeomanry, and cutting off Retainers he abas d the 


Nobility, began that Breach in the balance of Land, which proceding 
has ruin'd the Nobility, and in them that Government. | 
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FOR a third, the Monarchy of Spain, ſince the Silver of Potoſi 


ſail up the CUTE» which in Engliſb is, ſince that King had the 
Indys, ſtands upon the fame balance in the Lands of the Nobility on 
which i al 1 SF Rk toads 
AND fo the learned Concluſion of the Prevaricator it i 
not to be doubted but a Revenue ſufficient to maintain a Force 1 ＋ 
ware horns] or beat down all oppoſition, dos equally conduce to Empire, 
whether it ariſes from Rents, Lands, Profits * Mony, Dutys 
Cuſtoms, &c.) aſks you no more than where you ſaw her Premiſes. 


Conſid. p. 16. 


For unleſs they aſcended his Monti, and his Banks, it is not to be 
imagin'd which way they went; and with theſe, becauſe he is a pro- 


feſt Zealot for Monarchy, I would wiſh him by no means to be mon- 
tebanking or meddling: for the Purſe of a Prince never yet made 


a Bank, nor, till ſpending and trading Mony be all one, ever ſhall. 


The Genoeſe, which the King of Spain could never do with the Indys, 


can make you a Bank out of Letters of Exchange, and the Hollander 
with Herrings. Let him com no more here; where there is a Bank, 
ten to one there is a Commonwealth. A King is a Soldier, or a Lover, 
neither of which makes a good Merchant, and without Merchandize 
you will have a lean Bank. It is true, the Family of the Mepici 
were both Merchants and made a Bank into a Throne: but it was in 
Commonwealth of Merchants, in a ſmall Territory, by great purchaſes 
in Land, and rather in a mere confuſion than under any ſettl'd Go- 
vernment ; which Cauſes, if he can give them all ſuch another meet- 
ing, may do as much for another man. Otherwiſe let it be agreed 
and reſolv d, that in a Territory of any extent, the balance of Empire 
__ in Land and not in Mony; always provided that in caſe a 
27 has occaſion to run away, as HENRY the Third of France 
Aid out of Poland, bis Balance in ready Mony is abſolutely the moſt proper 
# uf the carrying on of jo great and ſudden an Enter prize. | 
3 T is an excellent way of diſputing, when a man has alleg d no 
3 PORE, no example, no reaſon, to conclude with 20 doubt. Cer- 
mers Apa ſuch occaſions it is not unlawful nor unreaſonable to be 
wo yr * eaſons, ſays one Comedian, are not ſo common as Blackberrys. 
or all that, ſays another Comedian, 0 doubt but a Revenue in Taxes 


is as good as a Revenue in Feeſimple; for this, in brief, is the ſenſe of 


his former parti ; 
r particular, or that part of it, which, the Monti and the 
wo 7 being alread diſcharg'd, remains to be anſwer'd, Vet that 
ents and Profits of a man's Land in Feeſimple or Property, com 
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in naturally and eaſily, by common conſent or concernment, that 15 
by virtue of the Law founded upon the Scheme Intereſt, and therfore 
voluntarily eſtabliſh d by the whole People, is an apparent thing, 80 
a man that will receive the Rents and Profits of other mens Land 
muſt either take them by mere force, or vring the People to make a 
Law diveſting themſelves of ſo much of their Property ; which upon 
the matter is all one, becauſe a Do poſſeſt of the Balance, cannot 
be brought to make ſuch a Law, further than they ſee neceſſary for 
their common defence, but by force, nor to keep it any longer than 
that Force continues. It is true, there is not only ſuch a thing in na- 
ture as health, but ſickneſs too: nor do I deny that there is ſuch à 
thing as a Government againſt the Balance. But look about, ſeek, find 
where it ſtood, how it was nam'd, how lik'd, or how long it laſted. 
Otherwiſe the comical Propoſition coms to this, If is not to be doubted 
but that Violence may be permanent or durable, and the Blackberry, for it 
is becauſe Nature is permanent or durable! What other conſtruction 
can be made of theſe Words? 1/ is not to be doubted but a Revenue ſuſt- 
cient to maintain a Force able to beat down all oppoſition (that is, a Pale 
able to raiſe ſuch a Revenue) dos equally (on which word grows the 
Blackberry) conduce to Empire; that is, as much as could any natural 
Balance of the fame! He may ſtain mouths, as he has don ſom, but 
he ſhall never make a Politician. The Earth yields her natural increaſe 
without loſing her heart; but if you com once to force her, look 
es Force continue, or ſhe yields you nothing : and the balance of 
mpire conſiſting of Earth, is of the nature of her Element. 
DIVINEs are given to ſpeak much of things which the Confi- 
derer balks in this place that wou'd check them, to the end he may 
fly out with them in others, wherto they do not belong, as where he 
ſays, that Government is founded either upon Paternity, and the natural 
Advantage the firſt Father had over all the reſt of Mankind, who were bis 
Sons ; or elſe "a" the increaſe of Strength or Power in ſom Man or Men, 
to whoſe Will the reſt ſubmit, that by their ſubmiſfjon they may avoid juch 
miſchief as otherwiſe would be brought upon them, Which two Vagatys 
are to be fetch'd home to this place. a Regs 81 
FOR the former; if Ap AM had liv'd till now, he could have ſeen 
no other than his own Children; and fo that he muſt have bin King by 
the right of Nature, was his peculiar Prerogative. But whether the 
eldeſt Son of his Houſe, if the Prevaricator can find him at this time 
of day, has the fame right, is ſomwhat diſputable; becauſe it was 
early when ABRAHAM and Lor divided Territorys, became ſe- 
veral Kings: and not long after when the Sons of Jacos being all 
Patriarchs, by the appointment of God, whoſe Right ſure was not 
inferior to that of Apam, tho he had liv'd, came under Popular G- 
vernment. Wherfore the advantage of a firſt Father is for grave 
men a pleaſant fancy; nevertheleſs if he had liv'd till now, I hope 


they underſtand that the whole Earth would have bin his Demeans, 


and ſo the Balance of his Property muſt have anſwer'd to his Empire, 
as did that alſo of ABRAHAM and Lor to theirs. Wherfore this way 
of Deduction coms directly home again to the Balance. Paterfamilias 


De jure belli, Latifundia poſſidens, & neminem alia lege in ſuas terras recipiens quan 


Li. & $- 


ut ditioni fue, qui recipiuntur, ſe ſubjiciant, eft Rex, fays GROTIUS- 
Fathers of Familys are of three ſorts, either a ſole Landlord, as 


ADan, and then he is an abſolute Monarch; or a few Landlords 
| | 4 


is Lor and ABRAHAM, with the Patriarchs of thoſe days ; who if 
they join'd not together, were ſo many Princes; or if they join'd, 
made a mix d Monarchy; or, as GRorlus believes, a kind of Com- 
monwealth adminiſter'd in the Land of Canaan by MeECHISsR DRS, 
to whom as King and Prieſt ABRAHAM paid Tithes of all that he 
had. Such a Magiſtracy was alſo that of:JETHRo, King and Prieſt 
in the Commonwealth of Midian. Father of Familys for the third 
fort, as when the Multitude are Landlords (which happen'd in the di- 
| vifion of the Land of Canaan) make a Commonwealth. And thus 
much, however it was out of the Prevaricator's head in the place now 
deduc'd, he, excepting no further againſt the Balance than that it might 
confiſt as well in Mony as in Land, had confeſt before. 

HIS ſecond Vagary is in his deduction of Empire from increaſe of 
Strength, for which we muſt once more round abgut our Coalf, e, The 
ſtrength wherby this effect can be expected, conſiſts not in a pair of 
Fiſts, but in an Army; and an Army is a Beaſt with a great Belly, 
which ſubſiſts not without very Ae ſo if one man has, 
ſufficient paſture, he may feed ſuch a Beaſt; if a few have the paſture, 


they muſt feed the Beaſt, and the Beaſt. is theirs that feed it. But if 
the People be the Sheep of their own paſtures, they are not only a 

flock of Sheep, but an, Army of Lions, tho by ſom accidents, as I 
confeſt before, they be for a ſeaſon confinable to their dens. So the 
advantage or increaſe of Strength depends alſo upon the Balance. 
There is nothing in the World to ſwear this Principle out of counte- 
nance, but the fame of PRATARISs, GELON, Diowvs1vs Ad A- 
THOCLES,. NABISs, Gs. with which much good do them that like 

it. It is proper ,to a Government upon the Balance to 7 root at 
home, and ſpread, outwards; and to a Government againſt the Ba- 
lance to ſeek a root abroad, and to ſpread inwards, . The, former is 
ſure, but the latter never ſucceſsful, AGaTHocLEs for having con- 
quer d Africa, took not the better root in Sracuſa. Parvi ſunt 
arma foras, mſi fit confilum dum. 

To conclude this Chapter; the Prevaricator gives me this thanks for 
finding out the Balance of Dominion (being as antient in Nature as her 
elf, and yet as new in Art as my Writing) that I have given the world 
cauſe to complain of a great diſappointment, aubo, while at my hand that 
Satisfaftion in the Principles 'of Government was expected, which ſeveral 
great Wits had in vain fludy'd, have in diverſiſying Riches in uords only, 
as Property, Dominion, Agrarian, Balance, made up no more than a neu 
Lexicon, expreſſing the ſame thing that was known before ; ſeeing the opi- 
nion that Riches are Power is (as antient as the firſt Book of Tuv- 
CYDIDES, or the Politics of ARISTOTLE, and) not omitted by Mr. 
Hos, or any other Politician. Which is as if he had told Dr. 
Harvey, that wheras the Blood is the Life was an Opinion as an- 
tient as MosEs, and no Girl ever prick'd her finger, but knew it muſt | 
have a courſe ; he had given the world.cauſe to complain of great, 
Cilappointment in not ſhewing a Man to be made of Gingerbread, 


and his Veins to run Malmſy. 
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WY CHAP, IV. 
Hhether the Balance of Empire be well divided into Watis- 
nal and Provincial; And whether theſe two, or any Ma- 
tions that areof diſtinct Balance, coming to depend upon one 
and the ſame Head, ſuch a mixture creates a new Balance. 


"THE Balance of Empire that is National, as it is ſtated in the 
former Chapter, ſtands in a regulated or mix d Monarchy upon 
the Property or native Intereſt of the Nobility; in a Commonwealth, 
upon the Property or native Intereſt of the People; ſo theſe are very 
natural. But the Balance of abſolute Monarchy, partaking of Foce 
as well as Nature, is a mix'd thing, and not much different from the 
Balance of Provincial Empire, or the manner of holding a Province 
or conquer d Country. In a Province, if the Native that is rich be 
admitted to Power, the Power grows up native, and overtops the 
foren: therfore you muſt either not plant your Citizens in your Pro- 
vinces, where in time they will becom native; or, ſo planting them, 
neither truſt them with Power nor with Arms. Thus the provincial 
Balance coms to be contrary to the National. And as Where Em 
is native or national, the adminiſtration of it ᷑an be no otherwiſe th 
according to the national Balance; ſo where Empire is foren or 
provincial, the adminiſtration of it eam be no otherwiſe than con- 
trary to the national Balance. That his ' muy be admitted withiut 
eppoſit ion the Conſiderer is inclining to allow, ht bf e he be 
_ 5.16, ſatrsfy'd in this demand, Whether diftinet Balances under the ſume Head or 


e 
Governor, as thoſe of Caſtile and Arragon, the Power f the King (I 
prefitme he means by the Balance of a Nobility) being greater in'the 
one, and that of the People in the other, may not fo poiſe one the other, as 
to produce à new Balance. To which'Tanſwer, That no one Govern- 
ment whatſoever has any more than one of two Balances; that, ex- 
cept in the caſes excepted, of Land whieh is national; or that of Arms 
which is provincial, Wherfore if the King of Spain by his War a- 
gainſt the Commons alter'd the Balance of Arragon, it muſt have bin 
one of two ways, either by ſtrengthning the Balance of the Nobility, 
and governing the Arrogonian People by them, in which caſe their 
Balance, tho alter d, remain'd yet National; or by holding both Nos 
bility and People by a provincial Governor and an Army, in which 
cafe his Empire in that Kingdom is provincial. There is no third Way; 
| ny, the caſe that the Balance of Cafiite be national, and'that 
of Arragbn provincial, dos this any more create in the mene 
 Spaina third Balance of Empire, than did the multiplication of Affoci- 
ations and Provinces, divers for their Balances; in the Commonwealth 
of Rome. England and Scottand being united in one Pritice, mide; 
if it had bin rightly us d, an increafe of Strength, but not a third 
Balance; nor do the Kingdoms in Spain. Whether a Soveranty has 
many Tertitorys and Provinces in ſubjection, or in League, it is all one 
as to this point; the ſtronger Union or League will give the ſtronger 
Balance: and the caſe of the preſent Soveraintys in Europe being no 
other, the more nice than wiſe Speculation of the Conſiderer, who has 
not bin able to diſcern the Balance of a League from that of Empire 
is a Mare's neſt, | CHAP. 


of Popular Govefument, gz. 
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Whether there be any common Right or Intereſt of Man- 
lind diſtin from the parts taken ſeverally; and how by 


OY RR 


' the Orders of a Commonwealth it may be beſt. diſtin- 
guiſb d from privat Intereſt. 


N the next place the Prevaricator dos not go about to play the man, 
but the unlucky boy. Where I fay that the So of Man is Miſtreſs 
of two potent Rivals, Reaſon and Paſſion; he dos not ſtand to weigh 
the truth of the thing, or the fitneſs of the compariſon, either of 
which had been fair; but tumbles Dicł upon Sis, the Logic upon the 
Rhetoric, the Senſe upon the Figure, and ſcuds away in this manner: : 
II could be perſuaded Mr. HARRINGTON was /o far in earneſt, as add A 1 | 
to expect any man ſbou d be convinc'd by the metaphoricaluſe of twabr —_ . 15 
* ſom fartber confideration might be propos d. This is to uſe his 
Readers as the Fox dos the Dogs, when having. piſt upon his. Tail, and 
flapt it in their Eys, he gets away. Dos not his Book deſerve to be 
gilded and carry'd in Stateſmen's Pockes? Alas! mine are nothing ? 
Quis leget hac ? vel duo vel nemo : they break the Stationer. And yet 
let me comfort myſelf, Whoſe are better? the Prevaricator ſeems to 
ſet every whit as light by thoſe of HooR RR and GROTIus, at 
leaſt where they favor me. The Opinions of GRoT1vs, ſays he, can- 
not oblige us beyond the Reaſons wheron they are founded; and what are 
| thoſe? he will diſpute againſt that which he dares not repeat: that his 
Comment may take you by the Noſe, he has left out the Text. The RE 
words of GRoT1us are of this Senſe: Tho it be truly ſaid that. the In Proleg. de 
Creatures are naturally carry dto their proper Utility, this ought not to be jure B. ac P. 
taken in too general a ſenſe, ſeeing divers of them abſtain from their own 
Profit, either in regard of thoſe of the fame. hind, or at leaſt of their 
Young, Which words, fays the Prevaricator, carry @ great reſtriftion 
in them, and the way of producing Actions in Beaſts is jo different from 
the emanation of buman Reaſon (mark the Impoſtor ! the Author is 
ſpeaking of natural Affection, and he wipes out that, and puts in 
human Reaſon): that the Inferences from (the natural Affection of) the 
one, to the (degree of Reaſon which is in the) other, muſt needs be very 
weak, Excellent! dos it therfore follow that the eminent degree of 
Reaſon, wherewithal God has indu'd Man, muſt in him deface that 
natural Affection, and deſertion in ſom caſes of privat for common 
good, which is apparent even in Beaſts? What do reverend Divines 
mean to cry up this Infidel? Nay, is not he worſe than an Infidel that 
provides not for his own Family? A Commonwealth is but a great Fa- | 
mily ; and a Family is a little Commonwealth, Even Beaſts, in | 
(paring out of their own mouths, and expoſing themſelves to danger 
for their young, provide for their Familys ; and in providing for their | 
Familys, provide for their whole Commonwealth; that is, forſake in 
lom things their privat good and ſafety, for the good of the public, or | 
| 


of the kind. In this caſe it is that eben Stones or heavy things, fays 

OOKER, forſake their ordinary wont or center, and fly upwards to 
relieve the diſtreſs of Nature in common. Wretch that he is, ſhall a 
dtone upon this occaſion fly upwards, and will he have a Man to go 
: | Kk 2 down- 
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77 


Conſid. p. 22. Chufing ! Will no leſs ſerve your turn than the aubole Myſtery of auell. order d 
23. Commonwealth? Who has taught you to caſt away Paſſion, an t ple of 10, 


lege that there is a common Intereſt of Mankind, and all civil Laws 


But ſuch Thieves will not be hang'd ; in this caſe therfore the Govern» 


_ Philoſopby of the Soul being throout the Commonwealth of Octane 


"The Prerogative 


downwards! Yes, Mr. HooxeR's Expreſſion, ſays he, is altygeth 
urative ; and it is eafier to prove from thence that things wanting S 
make Diſcourſes, and act by Election, than that there is fuch a thing ay 
common Intereft of Mankind. This is like the reſt, Hook zx ſpeaks 
of the neceſſity that is in Nature, and this Gentleman tranſlates that 
Senſe into the ward Election. So becauſe a Stone is neceſſitated to 
comply with. the common intereſt of Nature, without Diſcourſe or 
Election; therfore it rather follows from hence, that things wanting 
Senſe make Diſcourſes, and act by Election, than that there is ſuch a thing 
as a common Intereſt of Mankind. His old Trick; I do not fay, that 
becauſe it is ſo with the other Creatures, therfore it muſt be fo with 
Man: but as we fee it is with the Creatures in this part, fo we find 
it to be with Man. And that ſo, and more than ſo, we find it to be 
with Man (who tho he be evil, gu good things to his Children, will 
work hard, lay up, deny himſelf, venture his Life for his little Com- 
monwealth) is thus further demonſtrated. All civil Laws acknow- 


procede from the Nature of Man; therfore it is in the Nature of Man 
toacknowlege that there is a common Intereſt of Mankind. Upon this 
acknowlegement of Mankind, a Man that ſteals is put to death, which 
certainly is none of his privat Ifitereſt ; nor is a man put to death for 
any other Man's privat Intereſt: therfore there is a common Intereſt 
of Mankind diſtinct from the parts taken ſeverally. But this, tho 
acknowleg'd in * by all Governments, yet thro their natural frailty » 
is nothing ſo well provided for in ſom as in others: for if the Power 

be in one or a few Men, one or a few Men, we know, may be 
Thieves, and the rather, becauſe applying Mony that is public, with- 
out a conſideration that is public, to uſes that are privat, is thieving, 


ment gos not upon public but privat Intereſt. In the frame of ſuch a 
Government as can go upon na other than the public Intereſt, conſiſts 
that whole Philoſophy of the. Soul which concerns Policy: and this bot 


demonſtrated; for the Prevaricator to inſinuat that I have omitted it, 
is to ſhew what it is that he loves more than Truth. The main of 
this Philoſopby conſiſts in depoſing Paſſion and advancing Reaſon to 
the Throne of Empire. I expected news in this place, that this were 
to promiſe more for the Magiſtrat or the People than has bin per- 
form'd by the Stoics; but two Girls, meaning no body any harm, have 
provok'd his Wrath, forſooth, to ſuch extravagancy by the way, that 
tho in all modeſty it were forbid, as he confeſſes, by their cheeks, 
which diſcovering the Green-ſickneſs, ſhew'd that they were paſt the 
rod, he has taken them up! Tantene animis celeſtibus ire! What he 
may have in School-Divinity for ſo rude a charge, I do not know; 
but he ſhall never be able to ſhew any Maxim for this kind of Diſci- 
plin or Philoſophy of the Saul, either in Chevalry or the Politics. The 
offence of the Girls was no more, than that having a Cake (by th 
gift of an Uncle or Aunt, or by purchaſe, or ſuch a one perhaps as Was 
of their own making) in common, or between them, the one had moſt | 
accuratly divided, and the other was about to chuſe; when in coms 
this rude fellow: How now Gentlewomen, ſays he, What, dividing and 


of Popular Government. 


like the Bran, and work up Reaſon as pure as the Flower of your Cale? Chap. g. 


Are you acquainted with. the Author of Oceana, that has ſeen foren 


convers d with the Speculativi, learn d of the moft ſerene Lady 
5 « 8 to work with Bobbins, makes you a Magiſtracy like a Pippin 
Py,. and ſells Butterprints with S. P. Q. R.? Have don, as you dread 


Ballads, fufy Pampblets, or the Oftraciſm of Billingſgate. Have don, 4 


1 - ail] you vy that green in your Cheeks with the purple of the State? 
12 F — pong _ was never there her felt, ſeek you in the Oven ? 
Com, oben T live to fee MACHIAVEL in pufpaſe, a Commonwealth 
com out fa Bakehouſe, where Smocks were the Boulter's, let me be a Mill 
borſe.—But now you muſt know coms the beſt Jeſt of all, and I 
need not ſay that it coms from Oxford; he tells them that their Cake is 
Dow (let it not be loſt I beſeech you) and fo ſnatching it away, eats 
it, for all the world as Jackpudding eats the Cuſtard, Did you ever 
fe ſuch a RM fc aid onions eit rob on 575 

BUT wheras either office, that of dividing or chuſing, was com- 


municable to either of the Girls, it is not indifferent in the diſtribution 


of a Commonwealth, becauſe dividing is ſeparating one thing, one 
reaſon, one intereſt, or conſideration from another, which they that 
can ſo diſcern in privat affairs are call'd diſcrete, but they that can do it 
in public are prudent; and the way of this kind of dividing in the 
language of a Commonwealth is Debating. But they that are capa- 
ble of this kind of dividing or debating are few among many, that 


when things are thus divided and debated, are able enough to chuſe, 


which in the language of a Commonwealth is to reſolve. Hence it 
is that the Debate of the Few, becauſe there be but few that can de- 
bate, is the wiſeſt Debate; and the Reſult of the Many (becauſe 
every man has an Intereſt what to chuſe, and that choice which ſutes 
with every man's Intereſt, excludes the diftin& or privat Intereſt or 
Paſſion of any man, and ſo comms up to the common and public Inte- 
reſt or Reaſon) is the wiſeſt Reſult. To this end, God, who dos no- 
thing in vain, has ſo divided Mankind into the Few or the natural 
Ariſtocracy, and the Many or the natural Democracy, that there can 
hardly be upon any occaſion a meeting of twenty men, wherin it 
will not be apparent, or in Which you may not ſee all thoſe Lines 
which are requiſit to the face of a beautiful Commonwealth. For 


example, among any twenty men occaſionally met, there will be 


ſom few, perhaps fix, excelling the fourteen in greatneſs of Parts. 
Theſe fix falling into diſcourſe of buſineſs, or giving their judgment 
upon Perſons or Things, tho but by way of mere Converſation, will 
diſcover their Abilitys ; wherupon they ſhall be liſten'd to and re- 
garded by the Fourteen ; that is, the Six will acquire an Authority 
with, and imprint a Reverence upon the Fourteen : whith Action and 


Paſſion in the Roman Commonwealth were call'd Authoritas Patrum, 


& Verecundia Plebis. Nevertheleſs if the Six indeavor to extend the 
Authority, which they find thus acquir'd, to Power, that is, to bring 
Fourteen to terms or conditions of Obedience, or ſuch as wouldbe 
advantageous to the Few, but prejudicial. to the Many ; the Fourteen 
will ſoon find, that conſenting, they hurt not only themſelves by in- 
damaging their own Intereſts, but hurt the Six alſo who by this means 
com to loſe their Virtue, and ſo ſpoil their Debate, which, while ſuch 
advantages are procurable to themfelves, will go no further upon the 
common Gaad,. but their privat Benefit. Wherfore in this caſe they 
. | 2 —. will 
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if Book I. will not conſent, and not conſenting, they preſerve not only their on 
| & WV WV Liberty, but the Integrity of the Six alſo, who perceiving that they 
cannot impair the common Intereſt, have no other intereſt left but ta 
improve it. And neither any Converſation, nor any People, how dull 
ſoever and ſubject by fits to be deluded, but will ſoon ſee thus much, 
which ir cough, becauſe what is thus propos'd by the Authority of 
the Six or of the Senat, and reſolv'd by the Fourteen, or by the Peo- 
ple, is enacted by the Whole, and becoms that Law, than which, 
tho Mankind be not infallible, there can be nothing leſs fallible in Man. 
kind. Art is the imitation of Nature; by obſervation of ſuch Lines 
as theſe in the face of Nature, a Politician limns his Commonwealth. 
Conſid, p. 26. But fays the Prevaricator, the Paralogi/m Ys in this, that the twenty 


men ar fi ſuppos'd to be 'a Commonwealth, and then it is conſider d by 
they would diſpoſe of the Government, What is this? Art is the imita- 


tion of Nature; therfore Art preſumes Nature to be Art. A Picture is 

the repteſeritation of a Face; therfore the Pifture-drawer preſum'd 

the Face to be a Picture; and in this ſame, there is lying, being, or 

ſquatting; a thing call'd a Paralogiſm. Did you ever hear ſuch a Pa- 

raketiſm? for to ſpeak a word without underſtanding the ſenſe of it, 

is like a Parrat. And yet I wrong the Parrat in this compariſon, for 

ſhe, tho ſne do not underſtand her ſelf, is underſtood by others, 

wheras neither can this Prevaricator tell what he means, nor any man 

Conkd, p. 27, elſe. Or tiddle me, riddle me what is this? The /en/e of want among | 

nien that are in equality of Power may beget a defire of exchange; as lt 
me babe your Horſe, and you ſhall have my Cow, which is the fountain of 

privat Contracts: but it is not to be with reaſon 1magin'd, that this ſhould 

be enough to make a man part with a natural Freedom, and put himſelf 
into the hands of a Power from which he can afterwards have no ſhield, 


tho' it ſhould be us d to his own deftruttion. 
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* MOST victorious Nonſenſe ! for he that ſays nothin „cannot be 


anſwer d. It ſhould ſeem, if the twenty men were indeed a Com- 
monwealth, or in equality of Power, for ſo he puts the caſe, they 
might truck Horſes and Cows, but not by any means conſider, or once 
let it enter into their heads, how by Art to make good their natural 
Freedom: That (unleſs they ſet up a Prince, as you ſhall ſee anon) 
were to part with their natural Freedom, and put themſelves into tle 
hands of Power from which (there being no other Power but them - 
ſelves) they can afterwards have no ſhield, Jo read it throughly for the 
underſtanding, as is intimated in his Epiſtle, ill be more, I doubt, than 
his Book will obtain of any Reader. Vet is he, in his own conceit, as 
ſurefooted as any Mule, and knows the Road. But Mr. HARRING- 
TON has not loſt his way without company; his Brother GRoT1vus com- 
plains, that they who treat of Jus Gentium, do commonly miſtalte ſom {5 
of the Roman Jus Civile for it: and even fo he laments (an't pleaſe 
you) that while men profeſs to conſider the Principles of Government, 
they fall upon Notions which are the mere effetts of Government. 
But as an Ape is the more ugly for being like a Man; fo this 
Prevaricator, fer making Faces like GRorIus. I, who am com- 
plain'd of, deriving Government from the true Principle of 3 85 
in the Balance or Foundation, ſet the Superſtructures accordingly; and 
he who complains forſooth, never ſo much as propoſes any thing like a 
Principle or Superſtructure, but runs altogether upon mere Notions: 
Conſid. p. 28. As where he aſks me, What Security will you give, that the Six pet 
| onſu 
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05 wall ations ſhall not rather aim at their own A N than that 


7 


Fourteen, and ſo make uſe of the eminence of their Parts to circum- 
—4 'he reſt ? 11 ble plac he wig umſelf and ſay, that 
the Fourteen, or the People in this Conſtitution, have the Vote and the 
Sword too. How then ſhould the Six circumvent them? What Secu- 
rity hasa Prince, that his People will not pull him out of his Throne? 
why, a Nobility or an Army: Andare not the-People in a Common- 
wealth their own Army? Is this to mind Principles? On the bebor fide, 
Horw, ſays he, ſhall we be ſatisfy'd that the Fourteen ꝛvill not ſoon begin 
to think tbemſelves we enough to conſult too, and making uſe of their ex- 

ceſs in Power, pull the Six off their Cuſhions ? As if there were any ex- 
perience public or privat, any. ſenſe or reaſon, that men having the 
whole Power in their own hands, would depriye themſelves of Coun- 
fillors ; or that ever a Commonwealth depos'd the Senat, or can de- 
poſe the Senat, and remain a Commonwealth. The People of Capua 
being inrag'd to the full height, reſolv'd and afſembl'd together (the 
Senat, if the People will, being always in their power) on putpoſe 
to cut the throats of the Senators, When Pacuvivs CALiavius 
exhorted them that e er they went upon the deſign, they would firſt 
make election among ee of a new Senat, which, the throats 
of the old being cut, might for the abet of the Commonwealth iin 
mediatly take their places ; for, ſaid he, Tau muſt either have @ King, 
which is to be abhorr'd ; or . becoms of this, you miſt bave fim 
' other Senat: for the Senat is a Council of fuch. a nature ds withoitt it u 

free City can ſubfiſt. By which 8 of Pacuvius, the People, 
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Capes, 


who thought themſelves, as the Conſſderer has it, uy enotgh to . 
of a 8 


alt, being convinc'd, fell to work for the Election of a ſuceding Se- 
nat out of themſelves (the Prevaricator ſhould not tell me of Notions, 
but learn that in a Commonwealth there muff be 'a Senat, is à Principle) 
while the People of Capua were intent upon chuſing this new Senat, 
the Partys propos d ſeem'd to them to be ſo ridiculouſly unfit for fuck 
an Office, that by this VN nearer ſight of themſelves, 
they were ſecretly ſo All'd with the ame of theic Enterprize, that 
linking away, they would never after be known fo much as to have 
thought upon ſuch a thing, Nor ever went any other People ſo far, 
not the Florentins themſelves, tho addicted to Innovation or changing 
of the Senat beyond all other examples. Sons of the Univerſity, Bro- 
thers of the College, Heads and Points; you love fine words. Wir- 
ther tends to bring all things into ſervitude, my Hypothelis, or his 


+Hypothytes? For ſays he, I am willing to gratify Mr. HR RING. tarot 


TON with his partition of the twenty men into ſir and fourteen ; but 
if I bad been in a humor of contradietion, it had bin ds free for me to 
have faid that ſom one of the twenty auld have excel d all the refl in Fudg- 
ment, Experience, Courage, and height of Genius, and then idid him, 
that this had bin a natural Monarchy, eftabliſh'd by God himſelf over 
Mankind: As if the twenty would give their Clothes or Mony to the 
ext man they meet wiſer or richer than themſelves, which before he de- 
ny'd 3 Oportet mendacem eſſe memorem. God eſtablifh'd Kings no other- 
| wiſe than by election of the People; and the twenty will neither give 

their Clothes nor Mony: How then? why in coms a Gallant with a file 


** 


— 


* Senatum omninò non habere non vultis; Quippe aut Rex, quod abominandum ; aut, quod 
unum liberx civitatis Concilium eſt, Senatus habendus eſt. Liq. F 


Book I. of Muſketeers; What, ſays he, are you dividing and chuſing here; 
| | 


conſid. p.30, pire 


Conſid. 5.32. Bait, and looking back, makes a muſter of his Victory, like the buſ- 
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Go to, I will have no dividing, give me all. Down go the pots, and 
up go their heels: What is this? why a King] What more! by Dj. 
vine Right ! As he took the Cake from the Girls? UV 


CHAP. VI. 
Whether the Senatuſconſulta, or Decrees of the Roman 
Senat, had the Power of Laws? A} 


X MONG divers and weighty Reaſons why I would have that 
Prince look well to his file of Muſketeers, this is no ſmall one, 

that he being upon no balance, will never be able to give Law without 
them. For to think that he ſuccedes to the Senat, or that the power 
of the Senat may ſerve his turn, is a preſumtion that will fail him, 
The Senat, as ſuch, has no power at all, but mere Authority of pro- 
poſing to the People, who are the makers of their own Laws; whence 
the Decrees of the Senat of Rome are never Laws, nor ſo call'd, but 
Senatuſconſulta. It is true that a RIG Fu in, the Senat, as there it 
did, may remain to his aid and 12 and then they propoſe not as 
formerly to the People, but to him, who coms not in upon the right of 
the Senat, but upon that of the People: whence ſays Jus Ix LIAN: 
* The Prince's Pleaſure has the force of Law, ſince the Penple have by the 
Lex Regia, concerning his Power, made over to him al their cn Em. 
4 Authority, , Thus the Senat iſconſultum Macedonicum; with the 

31. reſt that had place allow'd by JuSTINIAN in compilement of the Roman 
Laws, were not Laws in that they were Senatuſconſulta, or propos d 
by the Senat, but in that they were allow'd by Made" AN or the 
Prince, in whom was now the right of the People. Wherfore the 
Zealot for Monarchy has made a pas de clerc, or foul ſtep in his pro- 
ceſſion, where he argues thus out of CuJacivs: It was ſoon agreed 
that the diſtinct Decrees of the Senat and People ſhould be extended to 
the nature of Laws; therfore the diſtin Decrees of the Senat are 
Laws, whether it be fo agreed by the People, or by the Prince, or no. 
For thus he has no ſooner made his Prince, than he kicks him heels 
over head; ſeeing whether the Decrees of the Senat are Laws without. 
the King, that ſame is as much a King as the Preyaricator a Politi- 
cian. A Law is that which was paſt by the Power of the People, or 
of the King. But out of the Light; in this place he takes a Welſh 


4 


ſing Gaſcon, who, to ſhew what he had throw out of the windows 
in his Debauchery, made a formal repetition of the whole Inventory 
of the Houſe. Th mY 
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Quad Principi placuit legis habet vigorem, quum lege Regia quæ de ejus imperio lata ella 
Populus ei, & in eum omne imperium ſuum & poteſtatem concedat. 71 
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Chap. 7. 
CHAP. vl. 5 


i bether the Ten Cee bn ts were propoc d by Gop or 
Moss, and voted by the People of Iſrael. 


FN NE would think the Gaſton had don well; Is he fatisfy'd? No, 
he will now throw the Houſe out of the windows. The principal Conſid. "EY 
ones being already taken from the Foundation, he has a bag of certain 35. 
Winds wherwithal 0 reverſe the Superſtructures. The firſt Wind he 
lets go is but a Puff, where he tells me, that I bring Switzerland and 
Holland into the enumeration of the Heathen Commonwealths : which if 
1 had don, their Libertys in many parts and places being more antient 
than the Chriſtian Religion in thoſe Countrys (as is plain by Ta- 
ciTus, where he ſpeaks of CIVIL Is, and of the Cuſtoms of the 
Germans) I had neither wrong d them nor my ſelf; but I do no ſuch 
matter, for having enumerated the Heathen Commonwealths, I add 
that the Proceedings of Holland and Switzerland, tho after à more ob Oceana, 5. 51. 
ſcure manner, are of the like nature. The next is a Storm, while re- 
proaching me with Rudeneſs, he brings in Dr. Fx RN and the Cler- 
gy by head and ſhoulders, who till they undertake the quarrel of Mo- 
2 to the confuſion of the Commonwealth of Mrael, at leaſt ſo 
far that there be no weight or obligation in ſuch an Example, are 
poſted. As if for a Chriſtian Commonwealth to make fo OS uſe of 
Ijael, as the Roman did of Athens, whoſe Laws ſhe tranſcrib'd, were 
againſt the Intereſt of the Clergy, which, it ſeems, is ſo hoſtil to po- 
pular Power, that to ſay the Laws of Nature, tho they be the Foun- 
tains of all Civil Law, are not the Civil Law, till they be the Civil 
Law; or thus, that thou ſhalt not kill, thou ſhalt not Real, tho they be 
in natural Equity, yet were not the Laws of 1/-ae/ or of England, till 
voted by the People of Mael, or the Parlament of England, is to aſſert Conſd. 5. 36, 
the People into the mighty Liberty of being free from the whole moral 49. 
Law; and, inaſmuch as 70 be the Adviſer or Perſuader of a thing, is leſs 
than to be the Author or Commander of it, to put an Indignity upon 
God himſelf. In which Fopperys the Prevaricator, boaſting of 
Principles, but minding none, firſt confounds Authority and Com- 
mand or Power ; and next forgets that the dignity of the Legiſlator, 
or, which is all one, of the Senat ſucceeding to his Office, as the San- 
bedrim to Mos Es, is the greateſt dignity in a Commonwealth: and 
yet that the Laws or Orders of a Commonwealth derive no other- 
wiſe, whether from the Legiſlator, as Moszs, LycurGvus, So- 
LON, &c. or the Senat, as thoſe of I/rael, Lacedemon, or Athens, than 
| from their Authority receiv'd and confirm'd by the Vote or Command 
of the People. It is true, that with Almighty God it is otherwiſe than 
with a mortal Legiſlator, but thro another Nature which to him is 
mer from whom as he is the cauſe of being, or the Creator of 
ankind, Omnipotent Power is inſeparable; yet ſo equal is the good- 
nels of this Nature to the greatneſs therof, that as he is the cauſe of 
welbeing by way of Election, for example in his choſen People rae, 
or of Redemption, as in the Chriſtian Church, himſelf has prefer'd 
his Authority or Propoſition before his Empire. What elſe is the 
LI meaning 
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Book I. meaning of theſe words, or of this proceeding of his? Now ther 70 
Pe will obey my Voice indeed, and keep my Covenant, ye ſhall be to ne ; 
| Exod. 19. 6. Kingdom, or I will be your King; which Propoſition being voted b 


Exod. 20. 19. 


Deut. 29. 1. 


Deut. 4. 44. 


Matt. 23. 37. 


which thou ſhalt propoſe or ſet before them. Wherſore it is 
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the People in the Affirmative, God procedes to propoſe to them the ten 
Commandments in ſo dreadful a manner, that the People being ex. 
ceedingly affrighted, fay to Mosts, Speak thou with us, and we will 
hear thee : that is, be thou henceforth our Legiſlator or Propoſer, and 
we will reſolve accordingly ; but let not God ſpeak with us, left we dy. 
From whenceforth God propoſes to the People no otherwiſe than by 
Moss, whom he inſtructs in this manner; Theſe are the udements 
aid of the 
Book of Deuteronomy, containing the Covenant which the Lord com- 
manded Mosxs to make with the Children of Iſrael in the Land of 
Moab, beſides the Covenant which he made with them in Horeb; This js 
the, Law which Moss ſet before the Children of Iſrael. Neither did 
Gop in this caſe make uſe of his Omnipotent Power, nor CHRIST 
in the like, who alſo is King after the ſame manner in his Church, and 
would have bin in Jrael, where when to this end he might have 
muſter'd up Legions of Angels, and bin victorious with ſuch Armys, 
or Argyraſpides, as never Prince could ſhew the like, he ſays no more 
than, O Jeruſalem, Jeruſalem, howoften would Thave gather d thee and 
thy Children, as a Hen gathers her Chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not? where it is plain that the Jeus rejecting ChRIST, that he 


ſhould not reign over them, the Law of the Goſpel came not to be the 


Law of the Jews; and fo if the ten Commandments came to be the 
Law of Iſrael, it was not only becauſe God propos d them, ſeeing 
Chriſt alſo propos'd his Law, which nevertheleſs came not to be the Law 
of the Fews; but becauſe the People receiv'd the one, and rejected the 
other. It is not in the nature of Religion that it ſhould be thought a 


profane ſaying, that if the Bible be in England, or in any other Go- 


vernment, the Law or Religion of the Land, it is not only becauſe 
God has propos'd it, but alſo becauſe the People or Magiſtrat has re- 
ceiv'd it, or reſolv d upon it; otherwife we muſt ſet lighter by a 
Nation or Government than by a privat Perſon who can have no 2 wh 


nor portion in this Law, unleſs he vote it to himſelf in his own Con- 


ſcience, without which he remains in the condition he was before, and 
as the Heathen, who are a Law to themſelves. Thus wheras in a Co- 
venant there muſt be two Partys, the Old and New Teſtament being 
in ſum the Old and New Covenant; theſe are that Authority and 
Propoſition of Gop and CHRIST, to which they that refuſe their 
Vote or Reſult may be under the Empire of a Clergy, but are none 
of his Commonwealth. Nor, ſeeing I am gone ſo far, dos this at 
all imply Freewil but, as is admirably obſerv'd by Mr. Hos, the 
freedom of that which naturally precedes Will, namely, Delibe- 
ration or Debate, in which, as the Scale by the Weight of Reaſon or 
Paſſion coms to be turn'd one way or other, the Will is caus d, and 
being caus'd is neceſſitated. When God coms in thus upon the Soul 


of Man, he gives both the Will and the Deed; from which like Office 


of the Senat in a Commonwealth, that is, from the excellency of their 
Deliberation and Debate, which prudently and faithfully unfolded to 


the People, dos alſo frequently cauſe and neceſſitat both the Will and 
the Deed, Gop himſelf has faid of the Senat, that they are Gods: 


an expreſſion, tho divine, yet not unknown to the Heathens ; Homo 
ES = bomini 


Nee Th \ 
of Popular Government. 


#9 mini Deus, one man, for the excellency of his Aid, may be a God to Chap. 


another. But let the Prevaricator look to it; for he that leads the 
blind out of his way, is his Devil. . 

F OR the things I have of this kind, as alſo for what I have ſaid 
upon the words Chirotonia and Ecclefia, the Prevaricator 7s delighted to 
make me bebolden underhand to Mr. Hops, notwithſtanding the open 
enmity which he ſays I profeſs to his Politics. As if JosEPAus « ya 


that of SAMUEL, They have not rejected thee, but they bave rejected me 1 Sam. 8. 4. 


that I ſhould not reign over them, had not ſaid of the People (e re- 
wegorion ths Caoveins) t hat they unchirotonis'd or unuated God of the 
Kingdom. Now if they unchirotoniz d or unvoted God of the King- 
dom, then they had chirotoniz d or voted him to the Kingdom; and ſo 
not only the Doctrin that God was King in Mael by Compact or 
Covenant, but the uſe of the word Chirotonia alſo in the ſenſe I un- 
derſtand it, is more antient than Mr. Hog. I might add that of 
CarELLUs, * God: was 4 Political King and Civil Legiſlator | of tbe 
Jews. And for the uſe I have made of the word Eccliſia, as no man 
can read ſuch as have written of the Grecian Commonwealths, and 
miſs it, ſo J do not remember that Mr. Hozss, has ſpoken of it. 
To theſe things fuller ſatisfaction will be given in the ſecond Book; 
which nevertheleſs, I do not ſpeak, to the end I might wave Obliga- 
tion to ſo excellent an Author in his way. It is true, I have op- 
pos d the Politics of Mr. Hopzs, to ſhew him what he taught me, 
with as much diſdain. as he oppos' d thoſe of the greateſt Authors, in 
whoſe wholſom Fame and Doctrin the good of Mankind being con- 
cern d, my Conſcience bears me witneſs that I have don my duty. 
Nevertheleſs in moſt other things I firmly believe that Mr. HozBs 
is, and will in future Ages be accounted the beſt Writer, at this day, 
in the world. And for his Treatiſes of human Nature, and of Li- 
berty and Neceſſity, they are the greateſt of new Lights, and thoſe 
which I have follow'd, and ſhall follo c. „ 
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Whether a Commonwealth coming up to the perfection of 
the kind, coms not up ta the perfection of Government, 
and has no flaw in it. n 1 


"HAT a Commonwealth coming up to the perfection of the 
kind is, I have ſhewn both by the definition of an equal 
Commonwealth, and the Exemplification of it in all the parts. 
THE Definition is contain d in the firſt of my Preliminarys; which, 
becauſe it is ſhort, I ſhall repeat. 48 ts Sed 
AN equal Commonwealth is a Government ęſtabliſpd upon an equal A. 
grarian, arifing into the 3 or three Orders, the Senat debat- 
ng and propoſing, the People reſolving, and the Magiſtracy executing, 6b 
an equal Rotation, or interchan 175 Election, thro the ffrage of the 
Peoplegiven by the Ballot. The xemplification is the whole Common- 
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Book I. wealth of Oceana. Each of which by him, who, if his Dodrin gf 
WYV pure andabſolute Monarchy be obſerv'd, can be no Engliſhman, is call'4 

an Iriſh Bog; as in ſom ſenſe it is, ſeeing the Prevaricator has ſet neyer 
Conſid. p.43. a foot in it that will ſtand, nor has more to ſay, than that Where there 
is one ambitibus poor man, or one vicious rich man, it is impoſſible there 
ſhould be any ſuch Government as can be ſecure from Sedition. 
WHICH, Firſt, is rather to make all Governments ineffectual 
or to make all Governments alike, than to object againſt any, ſeeing 
That there ſhould not be one ambitions poor man, Or one vicious rich 
man, is equally, if not more, improbable in a Monarchy than in a 
Commonwealth. | . | 
SECONDLY, That one man alone, whether he be rich or poor 
ſhould without a Party be able to diſturb a Commonwealth with Se. 
dition, is an abſurdity ;- nor is ſuch a party, as may be able in ſom ſort 
to diſturb the Peace by robbing upon the Highway, or ſom ſuch dif. 
order, always able to diſturb a Government with Sedition. Wherfore 
this feat gos not ſo much upon the ability of any one man, rich 
or poor, as the Power of the Party he is able to make ; and this 
ſtrength of the Party gos upon the nature of the Government, and 
the content or diſcontents thence deriving to the Few, or the Many, 
The Diſcontents, whether of the Few or the Many, derive from that 
which is, or by them is thought to be ſom bar to their Intereſt ; and 
thoſe Intereſts which are the cauſes of Sedition are three, the defire of 
Liberty, the deſire of Power, and the deſire of Riches ; nor be there 
any more: for where the People thro want of Bread, thro Vio- 
lence offer d to their Women, or Oppreſſion, riſe up againſt their 
Governors, it relates to the defire of Liberty ; thoſe alfo under the 
name of Religion make not a fourth, but come to one of the three. 
NOW to ſpeak in the firſt place of the Many, and anon of the 
Few; the People in an equal Commonwealth have none of theſe three 
Intereſts : Not the deſire of Liberty, becauſe the whole Frame of an 
equal Commonwealth is nothing elſe but ſuch a method wherby the 
Liberty of the People is ſecur d to them: Not of Power, becauſe the 
Power which otherwiſe they could not exerciſe, is thus eſtated in 
them: Nor of Riches, becauſe where the Rich are ſo bounded by an 
Agrarian that they cannot overbalance (and therfore neither oppreſs 
the People, nor exclude their Induſtry or Merit from attaining to the 
like Eſtate, Power, or Honor) the whole People have the whole 
Riches of the Nation already equally divided among them ; for that 
the Riches of a Commonwealth ſhould not go according to the diffe- 
rence of mens Induſtry, but be diſtributed by the Poll, were inequal. 
Wherfore the People in an equal Commonwealth having none of 
thoſe Intereſts which are the cauſes of Sedition, can be ſubſect to no 


ſuch effect. bee 
TO affirm then with the Conſiderer, that the whole of this Libra- 
tion is reduc d to the want of Power to diſturb the Com monwealth, muſt 
needs be a miſtake, ſeeing in the Commonwealth propos'd the People 
have the Power, but can have no ſuch Intereſt ; and the People having 
no ſuch Intereſt, no Party can have any ſuch Power, it being impoſſi- 
ble that a Party ſhould com to overbalance the People, having their 
Arms in their own hands. The whole matter being thus reduc d t0 the 
want of Power to diſturb the Government; this, according to his on 
Argument, will appear to be the Libration in which the Power, ale, 
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„ Governor is poſſeſt, ſo vaſtly exceeds the Power remaining with thoſe Chap, 8. 
= po to obey (aneh n 5 of conteſt muſt be ſo mall a ho. W ey 
hat it would be deſperately unreaſonable for them to hope to maintain their 
Cauſe. F the true method then of attaining to perfection in Govern- 
ment be to make the Governor abſolute, and the People in an equal Com- 
monwealth be abſolute, then there can be none in this Government, 
that upon probable terms can diſpute the Power with the Governor, and 
ſo this State by his own Argument muſt be free from Sedition. Thus 
far upon occaſion of the ambitious poor Man objected. I have 
ſpoken of the Many; and in ſpeaking of the Many, im _ of the 
Few : for as in an equal Commonwealth, for example in England 
during the Peerage or Ariſtocracy, the Many depended _—_— or were 
included in the Few; ſo in an equal Commonwealth the Few depend 
upon or are included in the Many, as the Senat of Venice depends upon, 
or is included in the Great Council, by which it is annually elected in 
the whole or in ſom part. So what was ſaid in an equal Common- 
wealth of the Many or the poorer ſort, is alſo ſaid of the Few or of 
the Richer; who, thro the virtue of the Agrarian, as in Oceana, or 
of other Orders ſupplying the defect of an Agrarian, as in Venice, 
not able to overbalance the People, can never have any Power to diſturb 
the Commonwealth in caſe they had ſuch an Intereſt, nor can have 
any ſuch Intereſt in caſe they had ſuch Power. For example in O- 
ceana, putting the caſe that the Few were as powerful as it is poſſible 
they ſhould be; that is, that the whole Land was fallen into five thou- 
ſand hands: The five thouſand, excluding the People, could get no 
more Riches by it, becauſe they have the whole Land already; no 
more Liberty by it, becauſe they were in perfect Liberty before; nor 
any more Power by it, becauſe thro the equality of the Balance, or of 
their Eſtates, they can be no more by themſelves than an equal Com- 
monwealth, and that they were already with the People: but would 
be much leſs, the Power or Commonwealth, in which there be five 
thouſand Equals, being not greater, but much leſs than the Power or 
Commonwealth wherin the whole People are equal; becauſe the 
Power or Effect of a greater People is proportionably greater than the 
Power or Effect of a leſſer People, and the Few by this means would 
get no more than to be the leſſer People. So the People being no bar 
to the Riches, Liberty, nor Power of the five thouſand, and the de- 
fire of Liberty, Riches; and Power, being the only cauſes of Sedi- 
tion; there could ariſe no Sedition in this Commonwealth by reaſon 
of the Nobility, who have no ſuch Intereſt if they had the Power, . 
nor have any ſuch Power if they had the Intereſt, the People be- 
ing equally poſſeſt of the Government, of the Arms, and far ſuperior 
in number. In ſum, an equal Commonwealth conſiſts but of one 
| hereditary Order, the People, which is by election divided into two : 
Orders, as the Senat and the Congregation in Lacedemon, or the Senat 
and the Great Council in Venice; for the Gentlemen of Venice, as has 
bin often faid, are the People of Venice, the reſt are Subjects. And 
an inequal Commonwealth conſiſts of two Hereditary Orders, as the 
Patricians and Plebeians in Rome, wherof the former only had a he- 
reditary Capacity of the Senat: whence it coms to paſs that the Senat 
and the People in an equal Commonwealth having but one and the 
me Intereſt, never were nor can be at variance; and that the Senat 
and the People in an inequal Commonwealth having two diſtinct In- 
n tereſts, 
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tereſts, never did nor can agree. So an equal Common wealth einde 


=> be ſeditious, and an inequal Commonwealth can be no other than |. 


dition v 369201 | "Sov 0 nign: 
IF a man be reſolv'd, as the Conſiderer is, to huddle theſe things 
together, there is no making any thing of this kind of Policy; of 
which therfore it will be a folly to talk. For example, Lacedemon ig 
either to be conſider'd as not taking in the Helots ; and then in her 
ſelf ſhe was an equal Commonwealth void of any Sedition, or cauſe 
of it, how much ſoever ſhe were troubl'd with the Helots: So the 
Objection made by him, of her Troubles by the Helots, is imperti- 
nently urg'd, to ſhew: that ſhe was a ſeditious Commonwealth: Or 


if he will needs have it, that ſhe took in the Helots, it is undeniable 


that ſhe took them in inequally, and ſo was inequal'; whence the 
Troubles by the Helots muſt needs be impertinently urg'd againſt an 
equal Commonwealtn. $0019, $1 $504 t 10t 7; en 
AGAIN, when I allege Venice from PI RO GRADRNTG0 
that is, for the ſpace of about four hundred years from the pteſent 
date, at which time the Reformation, yet in force, began, as an Ex- 
ample. of an equal Commonwealth; for him to inftange in the times 
before, when tho the Commonwealth, according to the intention, was 


as equal as now, yet being not bound by ſufficient Orders to give her 


ſelf Security of her native Liberty, her Dukes on the one ſide did 
what they pleas d, and the inrag'd People on the other ſide bani(h'd; 
condemn d to death, or murder d them; who ſees not the Impoſture? 
Indeed he bluſhes at it himſelf. Wherfore my Aſſertion being not yet 
knock'd on the head, he promiſes to kill it better, firſt by the ex- 
ample of Lacedemom leaving out the Helets, and next by that of Venice 


ſince the time of PIRRO GRAD E NICO. 


Conſid. 5. o. F OR the firſt you muſt know that once upon a time there was 2 


Pauſan. 
Lacon. 


Plut. Alcib. 


fer from hence? . hy among theſe tber fore there is good cauſe to reckon ber 


quarrel between CLEOMENES and DEMARATVUs Kings of Lacedemon 
about Succeſſion, . which was . determin'd by the Epbori, that is, by 
a Court of Juſtice, and not by the Sword; the like happen'd in 
LEoTYCHIDES the known Baſtard: of AL cIBTADEs, or fo'confeſt 
to be by his Mother to divers of her Maids. Now this is a Maxim 
in the Politics, Where the differences f Kings can go no further than 
a Court of Fuſtice, there the Government is ſeditious. Moſt ridicu- 
lous! Is there a ſtronger Argument that ſuch a Government is not 
ſeditious? No matter, give him room; Much more fatal was the 
conteſt between CLeonvMus and his Brother Argus the Son f 


 AcROTATUs, by whoſe War ZARAx was ruin d, and PYRRUHUS 


came into the game, who beſieg d the Capital City: the Reign of AG1s 
and CLEOMENES was /o full of turbulency, as would put a man out of 
breath to relate. Fair and ſoftly : was not all this after LysANDER, 
and the Spoils of Athens had broken the Agrarian, and fo ruin'd La- 
cedemon? I affirm there can be no Sedition in an equal Common- 
wealth ; and he to oppoſe me, ſhews that. there was Sedition in an 
inequal one; whether dos this affirm his Aſſertion or mine? 85 

BUT for better luck in Venice. This City by Mr. HARRING- 


rox's own Confeſſion is poſſoſt of ſeveral Advantages. Yes, I ſay that 


the Commonwealth of Venice, thus ſeated, is like a man in a Citadel, 
who therby may be the ſafer from his Enemys, but ne er a whit the 
ſafer from diſeaſes. What concluſion would you „* ſnould in- 
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Immunity from Seditions: Dos not our Logician repeat faithfully, and Chap. 8. 
diſpute honeſtly ? Again, Sir, e is like a Ship ready to he boarded by — 
Pirats, has the Turc on this Frontier, the Pope on that, the King of 
Spain on another. As if this were an Argument every Government 
muſt not be void of Sedition, ſeeingthere is none except they be Ilands, 
whoſe Frontiers are not bounded by the Territorys of other Princes. 
Well, but fince the laſt Reglement (in Engliſh, Reformation) in the 
time of GRADENIGO, you have had three Seditions in Venice, that 
of Marino BoccoN1, that of BaitamonTE TixeoLo, and that of 
MARINO FALERIO. 3 15 
BO DIN has been long ſince beaten for this like a Stockfiſh, and 
et our Author will be ſerving it up for a Courtly diſh. Boc co i would 
tg kilbd the Duke, but was hang'd before he could do it. Frr- 
Ton killd a Duke that had greater power here than the other in 
Venice, and was hang'd afterwards, therfore England was a ſeditious 
Government; for this muſt either be undeniable for FELTox's fake, 
or why muſt the other be ſo for Boccon1's? Again, FALEtR1o and 
his Complices would have deſtroy'd the great Council, but were 
hang'd before they could do it. Vaux and his Accomplices would 
have blown up the Parlament, but were hang'd before they could do 
it; therfore England was in this relation a ſeditious Government, elſe 
why was Venice ? There paſſes not a month but there dy Rogues at 
Tyburn, is the Government therfore ſeditious? or is this one regard 
in which it is not? Where all that fo invade the Government are b 
virtue of the ſame brought to that end, there the Commonwealth, 
or the Orders of it, are not the cauſe but the cure of Sedition ; and 
ſo theſe are undeniable Arguments that Venice is not ſeditious, where, 
ſince the Reformation, there has not been a cut fingerupon this ſcore, 
fave only thro the conſpiracy of BaiamonTE, which indeed came 
to blows. Nor for this yet can Venice be call'd a ſeditious Common- 
wealth. You find no man accuſing Rome of Sedition, in that ſhe had 
a MAxL Ius or a MeLivs that dangerouſly affected Monarchy, be- 
cauſe to theſe her Orders, by which they ſuffer d Death, as ſoon ap- 
ply'd the Remedy. But Rome was a ſeditious Commonwealth, be- 
cauſe the perpetual feud that was between the Senat and the People 
ſprung out of her Orders, and was that to which there was no Re- 
medy to apply. England was not a ſeditious Government becauſe it 
had a Vaux or a FeLToN, but becauſe the Power antiently of 
the Nobility, and late of the People, was ſuch by the Orders of the 
ſame as might at any time occaſion Civil War. Put the caſe a Slave 
or ſom deſperat Fellow has killd the Great Turc, the Govern- 
ment for that cannot be faid to be ſeditious, but in this, that thro the 
very nature of the Policy, the Janizarys at any time may do as much, 
it is undeniably ſeditiouss BaiamonTE's Conſpiracy he will not 
lay was of this nature. It was not a Diſeaſe in the Bones of the Com- 
monwealth, but a thing that no ſooner appear'd, or broke out (tho 
it be true, there happen d a little ſcratching firſt) than it fell off like a 
Scab; ſuch an accident might befal the beſt Conſtitution, and Venice 
never had the like but once : if he could fay as much of a Monarchy, 
he gains no advantage ; yet let him fay it, and prove it, I give him 
all. Iomit many Falſhoods and Abſurditys in the proceding of the 
Prevaricator, as where he intimats the Power of the Dukes to have 
bin that wherby Yenice gain'd I know not what, and yet to 17. 
| , in 
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Book I. bin that alſo by which FALERIO had like to have ſpoib' d all: 


The Prerogative 
| Pf . all: each 
of which, the Duke of Venice having no power at all, is known'ts 
be falſe. Why ſhould I ſtay to put you in mind that having affirm'd 


Venice to derive her Immunity from inteſtin Diſcord no otherwiſe 


than a Ship that is ready to be boarded by Pirats, he inſtances in ſuch 
examples to the contrary, as took occaſion by the hair of a foren 
ſcalp, while in thoſe of Bocconr and TIEPOTO the Common. 
wealth by her Wars with the Genoeſes and Ferrara, was put to hes 


- plunges, and in that of Far x xo reduc'd to the laſt Extremity ? T ſhall 


Conſid p. 48. 


only note, that if ſuch ſudden flaſhes as theſe may com under the name 
of Sedition, he has don a fine Office for Monarchy, ſeeing no Senat 
is ſo much expos d to like blows as any Prince. 8 dn 
WELL; ber for all this it is confeſt that there may be ſuch a thin 
as a ſeditious Commonwealth, in that the feud between the Senat Fa 
the People of Rome cou'd not be cur d; What Security, ſays he, wilt 
you give us, that the like may not happen in Oceana, or that the whole 
body of the People being intruſted with giving a Vote, and keeping a Sword, 
may not by — of Counſil or Arms, fall to fuch work as levelling the five 
thouſand, or bringing the Agrarian from two to one thouſand pounds a 
year, or leſs, as they fancy. | | RE, 
TO which Ianfwer by a like queſtion, What ſecurity will he give 
me that the People of any Commonwealth ſhall not caſt themſelyes 


into the Sea? A Prince may be mad, and do fo, but the People are 


naturally incapableof ſuch madneſs, If men will boaſt of their know- 
lege in Principles, and yet talk of nothing but effects, why may not a 
Man fly as well as a Bird? But if Cauſes may be regarded, let him 
once ſhew how the Will, ſeeing it is not free, nor mov'd without ſom 
Object, ſhould move the People in ſuch a manner; or for what, they 
having all the Liberty and all the Power that can be had, ſhould it 
ſtrive? Well, that is ſoon don, for the Land may com into the w_— 
five thouſand, and ſo the Booty may be great, and the reſiſtance ſmall. 
Good : The Romans being the wiſeſt of all People, went no furthet 
towards the remedy of their Grievances, than to ftrive for the intro- 


duction of an Agrarian, in which they fainted too, even to the de- 


ſtruction of that Government. Except theſe, none have bin ſo wiſe; 
and if there be any ſuch thing familiar with the nature of the People, 
why appear'd it but once, and then vaniſh'd without effect? why did 


not the People for example under the late Monarchy (when the Domi- 


nion or Freehold of the Nation, by greater ſhares, was in a ſmaller 
Party, and they had not only Riches, but Liberty and Power too, to 
whet them on) ever ſo much as think of levelling three hundred Men? 
for the Nobility and Clergy, in whom was the Balance, were no more. 
If it be reply'd that the People were not arm'd ; by whom did the 
Barons make War with the Kings? If they were not truſted with 
a Vote; what was that of the Houſe of Commons ? Let Domt- 
nion or Freehold ſtand upon what Balance you will, inequal or equal, 
from the beginning of the world you fhall never find a People turning 
Levellers. And as Reaſon is Experience in the Root, ſo Experience 18 
Reaſon in the branch, which might therfore be ſufficient in the caſe, 


| Nevertheleſs for clearer ſatisfaction in a point of ſuch concernment, 


I ſhall indeavor to dig up and diſcover the root of this branch, or 
the reaſon of this Experience. That which in Beafts is Inſtinct, 
wherof they can give no account, is in it (elf that Wiſdom - oo 

| . wherb/ 
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wherby he provides for them; © it is with the People, they are not Chap. 8˙ 


Levellers, nor ænow they why, and yet it is, becauſe to be Leveller LY WWW 
were to deſtroy themſelves. For, ſeeing I muſt repeat, to repeat 
briefly ; There is no Territory of any Extent and Populouſneſs where 
the Revenue of Induſtry is not twice as much as the dry Rent. This 
has bin demonſtrated in Oceana. The Revenue of Induſtry is in 
thoſe that work, that is, the People: Wherfore the Revenue of the 
People, where their Induſtry is not a is twofold to that of 
the Nobility, holding the whole Territory in F reehold. But where 
their Induſtry is obſtructed, their Revenue is nothing. Civil War 
being of all other the greateſt Obſtruction of Induſtry, the People in 
taking Arms muſt venture all they have, for chat, which if they ob- 
tain they loſe two for one; and if they obtain not, all for nothing. 
Wherfore a People never will, nor ever can; never did, nor ever ſhall 
take Arms for Levelling. But they are intruſted with a Vote; and ther- 
fore taking away the Lands of the five thouſand, or diminiſhing the 
Agrarian by way of Counſfil, they need not obſtruct their Induſtry : 
but, preſerving the Revenue of that, may. bring themſelves into the 
poſſeſſion of the Land too. This will they, this can they leſs do, be- 
cauſe being in Counſil they muſt propoſe ſomthing for the advantage 
of the Commonwealth, or of themſelves, as their end in ſuch an 
Action. But the Land coming to be in the poſſeſſion of five thouſand, 
falls not into a number that is within the compaſs of the Few, or ſuch 
a one as can be Princes, either in regard of their Number, or of their 
Eſtates; but to ſuch a one as cannot conſent to aboliſh the Agrarian, 
becauſe that were to conſent to rob one another: nor can they have 
any Party among them, or againſt their common Intereſt, ſtrong 
enough to force them, or to break. it; which remaining, the five 
thouſand neither are nor can be any more than a popular State, and 
the Balance remains every whit as equal, as if the Land were in never 
fo many more hands. Wherfore the Commonwealth being not to be 
better'd by this means, the People by Counſil can never go about 
to level, nor diminiſh the Agrarian for the good of the Common- 
wealth. Nor can they undertake it for the inrichment of them- 
ſelves, becauſe the Land of Oceana, as has bin demonſtrated, being 
level'd or divided equally among the Fathers of Familys only, coms 
not to above ten pounds a year to each of them, wheras every Foot- 
man coſts his Maſtet twenty pounds a year ; and there is not a Cot- 
tager having a Cow upon he Common, but with his own Labor, at 
one ſhilling a day, gets twenty pounds a year; which, the Land being 
level'd, were impoſſible, becauſe there would be nobody able to ſet 
a Laborer on work, or. to keep a Servant: wherfore neither would, 
nor could the People by Counſil go about any ſuch buſineſs, So 
there being no poſſible cauſe of Diſagreement between the Few and 
the Many, the Senat and the People, there can be no ſuch effect; 
whence this is the Government, æubich being perfectly equal, has ſuch a 
Libration in the frame of it, that no man in or under it can contract 
fuch an Intereft or Power, as ſhould be able to difturb the Common- = 
wealth with Sedition. Yet after all this, the Prevaricator 9011! only tell Conſid . 67. 
Mr. HarrinGTtoN (for to deny the Concluſion is a fair way of diſ= 
puting) that this Libration is of the ſame Nature with a perpetual Motion 
m the Mechanics. . But let me tell him, that in the Politics there is 
nothing mechanic, or like it, This is but an Idiotiſm of ſom Mathe- 


Mm matician 


Book I. matician reſembling his, who imagin'd the Stream of a River to be 
xc that of his Spiggot. 


 Ruſflicus expeftat dum defluat amnis, at ille _. 
Labitur & labetur in omne volubilis &vum, 


The filly Swain upon a River flood, _ 
In hope the rolling Bottom of the Flood 
© Would once unwind it ſelf, whoſe liquid Clew 
The filver thread for ever ſhall renew, © 


HE Mathematician muſt not take God to be ſuch a one as he is; 
Is that of the Sun, of the Stars, of a River, a perpetual Motion? 
Galen. deuſu Even ſo ane Generation gos and another coms, Nature, ſays Gal Eu, 
partum, J 4. has 4 tendency to make ber Creature immortal, if it were in the capacity 
e the matter on which ſhe bas to work; but the People never dys. This 
motion ; of. theirs is from the hand of a perpetual Mover, even God 
himſelf, in whom we hve, and move, and have our being; and to this 
Current the Politicain adds nothing but the Banks, to which end, or 
none, the fame God has alſo created human Prudence, Wherfore 
there is not any thing that raiſes it ſelf againſt God or right Reaſon, 
if I fay that it is in human Prudence ſo to apply theſe. Banks, that 
they may ſtand as long as the River runs; or let this Conſiderer 
conſider again, and tell me out of Scripture or Reaſon, why not. 
Mathematicians, it is true, pretended to be the Monopoliſts of Demon- 
ſtration; but ſpeak; ingenuouſly, have they, as to the Politics, hi- 
therto given any other Demonſtration, than that here is a difference be- 
tween Seeing, and making of Spectacles? Much more is that compariſon 
of the Politics, going upon certain and demonſtrable Principles, to 
Aſtrologers and Fortunetellers, who have none at all, vain and inju- 
rious. For as in relation to what Daviop has ſaid, and Experience 
confirm'd, of the Age of Man, that it is 7hreeſtore years and ten; 1 
may fay, that if a Man lys bed- rid, or dys before threeſcore years and 
ten, ot any natural Infirmity or Diſeaſe, it was not thro any umper- 
fection of Mankind, but of his particular Conſtitution : So in rela- 
tion to the Principles and Definition of an equal Commonwealth 
yet unſhaken, nay untouch'd by this Prevaricator, I may ſafely affirm, 
that a Commonwealth is a Government, which if it has bin ſeditious; 
it has not been from any imperfection in the kind, but in the particular 
Conſtitution, which where the like has happen d, muſt have bin in- 
equal. My Retreat to theſe Principles is call'd running into a Bog; a8 
if ſuch as have no Principles were not Bogs, Infor mis limus, Scygiæſut 
paludes, 1 | | | 


CHAP 


of Popvlur Govertiment. = 
CHAP. I. 0 
fzetber Monarchy coming uþ to the per fecti o of the kind, 
coms not ſhort of the perfection of Government, and has 
not ſom flaw in it. In which 15 alſo treated of the Ba- 
lance of France; of the Original of a. landed Clergy ; 
of Arms, and their ind. uwù Jg AT 5 


N Monarchy I have faid, that wheras it is of tvro kinds, the one 

by Arms, the other by a Nobility; for that by Arms, as (to 
take the moſt perfect model) in Turky, it is not in Art or Nature to 
cure it of this dangerous flaw, that the Janisarys have frequent Inte- 


reſt, and perpetual Power to'raiſe Sedition, or tear the Magiſtrat in 


pieces. For that by a Nobility, as (to take the moſt perfect Model) of 
late in Oceana; it was not in Art or Nature to cure it of that dangerous 
flaw, that the Nobility had frequent Intereſt and perpetual Power by 
their Retainets'and Tenants to raiſe Sedition, and levy War: whence 
I conclude that Monarchy reaching the perfection of the kind, reaches 
not the perfection of Government, but muſt ſtill have ſome dangerous 
IH IS place (tho I did not intend by it to make work for a Tinker) 
could not be of leſs concertiment, than it proves to the Prevaricator, 
who, as if he were oblig'd to mend all, falls firſt to patching with a 
Monarchy by Arms, 'then with a Monärchy by a Nobility; at length 


deſpairing, throws away each, and betakes himſelf with egregious 


confidence, to make out of both a new Monarchy, which is neither. 


By obſervation of theſe three flouriſhes, the preſent Chapter may be 


brought into ſome method. The firſt blow of his Hammer, or that 
wherby he intends the flaw or hole in Monarchy by Arms ſhall 
henceforth be mended and tite, is this: That the Guards of the King's 
Perſon be not increas'd beyond the neceſſity of ſecurity ; that they be not 
ſuffer d to lagnat at Court, but be by a perpetual circulation drawn out 
upon ſervice; and chiefly that they confiſt not of one entire Body united 
under the ſame Head, but be divided into diftinf# Partys and Commands; 
as we may, ſee in France, where tho (in proportion to the extent of their 
Dominion) the King's Guards be more numerous than thoſe of the Ro- 
man or Turkiſh Emperors, yet being divided into diftinf Bodys of French, 
Scots and Switzers, under their ſeveral Colonels and Captains, they have 
never bin the Authors of any the leaſt Sedition. And in Turky of late 
years they begin to learn the Art of poiſing the Janizarys by the Spahys, 
and ſo have frequently evaded the danger of their Mutinys. Which fine 
work at firſt view goes upon this falſe ground, fat the Foundation of 
Monarchy by Arms is laid upon the Prince's Guards or the Court Militia, 
wheras Monarchy by Arms conſiſts in no other Balance than the Prince's 
being ſole Landlord, which, where imperfect, as it was in that of the 
Roman Emperors, the Empire is the moſt troubl'd, and where perfect, 
as in Turky, the Empire is leſs ſeditious. For that which he ſays of 
France, it relates to Monarchy by a Nobility; and therfore is not to 
be confounded, according to this method, with this, but refer'd to the 
next branch. | | 
| Mm 2 AY 
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As to Monarchy by Arms, tho it be true that the balance of Do. 


Ways minion in any of the three kinds may be faid to be natural, in regard 


of the effect; yet ſeeing God has given the Earth to the Sons of Men 
that of a ſole Landlord, as Turky, is not ſo natural in the cauſe g 
foundation, as the Timars; and ther fore requires the applieation jo 
fom kind of force, as the Fanizarys, who ate not the root of the G0 
vernment, that being planted in the Earth of the Timars,. or military 
Farms and Colonys Or that the Fanizarys are not the Foundation of 
this Empire, which was founded long before, is plain, in that this 
Order was not introduc'd till AuuRATu the Second) but the Dra- 
gon that lys at that root, and without which the Fruit would fal 
into the mouths of the Timariots by way of Property (as when the 
Knights Fees granted firſt for life, became afterwards hereditaty iy 
Oceana) which would cauſe ſuch a fall from Monarchy, that it would 
becom, as we have ſeen, the riſe of popular Power (the Lots, 
caſe this ſhould happen, of the Timariots, little differing from thoſe 
divided by. Josn uA to the Children of 1/rae!) wherfore when this 
happens in the Turki/6 Monarchy, it is at an end. And that this dos 
not happen, tho there be divers other concurrent Policys, I would have 
any man ſhew me, how it could be but for the Fanizarys. Otherwiſe 
it is plain that the aufen being a flying Army, on wing at all games, 
and upon all occaſions, are not ſo much the Guard of the Prince, as of 


the Empire; which ruin'd, the Prey falls to the Timariots, as thoſe 


that are in poſſeſſion, except theſe be ruin'd too, who being all Horſe, 
and far greater in number than the Fe that are Foot, would 
(in caſe the aw of the Prince, and the Policy of the Government 
which holds them divided, were broken) be invincible by the Fa- 
nigarys, who nevertheleſs by theſe aids can eaſily contain them. 
Whence the Sedition of the Janizarys, like that of a Nobility, may be 
dangerous to the Prince, but never threatens the Throne ; wheras the Se- 
dition of the Timariots, like that of a People, would be more againſt the 
Throne than the Prince. Theſe things conſider'd, and in them the 
Nature, Conſtitution, or Diſeaſe of Monarchy by Arms, we may 
conſult the more rationally with the Conſiderer upon the Applications 
or Remedys by him offer'd, which are three. Ty 
FIRST, That the Guards of the King's Perſon be not increas d be- 

yond the neceſſity of Security. But of what Security, that of his Per- 
ſon, or of his Empire, or of both ? for ſpeaking of a Monarchy by 
Arms, in this latter ſenſe only it is true: and if ſo, then this ſingular 
Maxim of State (Fruſtra fit per plura, quod fieri pateſt per pauciora) 
might have bin ſpar'd (Cela Sen va ſens le dire, comme les heures de 

noſtre cure.) 5 935 97 

SECONDLY, That they be not ſulßer'dito ſtagnat at Court, but be 

by a perpetual circulation drawn out upon ſervice; for if there be not per- 

petual ſervice, it ſhould ſeem, men might be apt to think that Govern- 


ment was inſtituted for Peace as well as War. I add no more than is 


imply'd in his words, which as to this of Turky have chanc'd well; 
where not the Stagnation of the Fanizarys only, but of the Court it 
felf (which by the inſtitution ſhould always be in exerciſe of Arms) 
is the cauſe of that preſent decay, fo perceivable in this Empire, But 
the Prince ſitting ſtill or ſtagnating, to what the Circulation of the 
Fanizarys (whoſe Alienation from the Government, or Intelligence 
with the Zimariots, muſt needs be of dan gerous conſequence) 4 
— 


2 


tend, ſhould have bin thought on: otherwiſe to expoſe the Empire to 
ger for the fafety of the Prince, is no cure of the Government. 
BU T his chief Remedy remains: This Court Militia muſt not con- 
t of one intire body united under the ſame head, but be divided under ſeve- 
ral Colonels, Captains, Partys, Brigades, and diſtributed to ſeveral 
Quarters. As if this were a cure, there were any Army that could 
be mutinous: but where he ſays, not united under the ſume Head, he 
intimats perhaps divers Generals, and divers Armys; now ſuch are 
che Turkiſh Beglerbegs, and the Provinces under their Governments: 
That theſe therfore be kept divided, fo that not any two of them can 
lay their heads together without having them cut off, nor any Son 
ſuccede the Father in Government, requires that there be always a 
ſufficient force (diſtinct from the Intereſt of the Timariots and Begler- 
exe) united, and ſtill ready upon occaſion of this ſervice; and the 
Janixarys with the Spahys'or Court-Horſe being united, are no more 
than ſufficient for this ſervice. Wherfore if theſe alſo were ſo di- 
vided as therby to be weaken'd, they could not be ſufficient for this 
ſervice; and their diviſion; except ſuch as might weaken them, would 
be of no ſecurity to the Princes. That the Provinces, under this aw, 
are leſs apt to rebel, than the Court-Guards to mutiny, is no wonder; 
but the Court-Guards being.cur'd by the preſcription of this Phyfician, 
of the poſſibility of Mutiny, ' which without weakening them is im- 


poſſible, the Provinces, if Liberty, or Riches, or Power be deſirable, 


would never indure the yoke of this Government. Wherfore it being 
inavoidale in the Turkiſh Empire, that either the Fanizarys, or the 
Timariots may do what they liſt (in regard that whether of them be 
able to give Law to the other, muſt at the ſame time be able to give 
Law to the Prince; and to bring them to an equal Balance, were to 
make a Civil War, or at leaſt to ſow the Seed of it) the native 
Wound of Monarchy by Arms remains incur d and incurable, What 
more may be don for Monarchy, founded 1 * 4 Nobility, coms next 
to be try d. In this the Confiderer gives his word, that here never 
riſes any danger to the Crown, but when either a great part of the Sove- 
rain Power is put into the hands of the Nobility, as in Germany and Po- 
land (where it ſhould ſeem by him, that the Electors and the Gentry 
do not put Power into the hands of the Emperor, or King, but the 
Emperor or King puts Power into the hands of the Electors or Gen- 
try) or when ſom Perſon or Family is ſuffer d to overtop the reſt in Riches, 
Commands, and Dependence, as the Princes of the Blood and Lorrain, not 
long fince, in France; and of old the MonTroxTs and NEviLs in 
England. The firſt of theſe he declares to be a vicious Government, 
and a Monarchy only in name: The ſecond he undertakes ſhall eafily ad- 
mit of this Remedy; That the great ones be reduc'd (decimo ſexto) ro 4 

tfſer Volum, and level'd into an Equality with the reſt of their Order. 
HIS Putpin is pretty : The Emperor puts Power into the hands of the 
Eledlors; and the King of Poland puts Power into the hands of the Gen- 
emen: Which Governments therfore (and all ſuch like, as when the 
King of England did put Power into the hands of the Barons, at ſuch a 
ume as he was no longer able to keep it out of their fingers, by which 
means the antient and late Government of King, Lords and Commons, 
was reſtor'd) are vicious Conſtitutions, and Monarchys only in name; 
ſuch as he will not meddle with, and therfore let them go. Well; 
but where is the Patient then? if theſe be not Monarchys by — 
| What 
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Book I. what do we mean by that thing? or what Government is it chat 4g 
care to cure? Why ſuch a one, here ſome Penſon or Family is ſiſfen d ts 
overtop the reſt in Riches, Commands, and Dependence, as the ' Princes 
of the Blood and Lorrain, not long fince, in France; and of old thy 
MonTroRTs and the NEvIILs in England. So then the ſame again 
(for theſe are no other) upon recollection, are thoſe that admit 
of this eaſy cure. Let the Great Ones be reduc'd to a leſſer Volum, ant 
level d with the reſt of their Order. But how? if they be the weaker 
Party, they are not the Great Ones; and if they be the'ſtronger Par- 
ty, how will he reduce them? Put the caſe a man has the Gont, his 
Phyſician dos not bid him reduce his overtopping Toes to the Volum 
of the other Foot, nor to level them to equality with the reſt of their 
Order, but preſcribes his Remedys, and inſtitutes the Method that 
ſhould do this feat. What is the Method of our AgsouLapius? 
Point de Novelle; or where are we to find it? en obere you pleaſe. 
The Princes of the Blood, and of Lorrain in France; the Monr- 
FORTS and the NE vIIS in England, overtop'd not their Order by 
their own Riches or Power, but by that of the Party, which for 
their Fidelity, Courage, or Conduct, intruſted them with the ma- 
3 naging of their Arms or Affairs. So the Prince that would have level d 
them, muſt have level'd their Party; which in caſe the Controverſy 
be upon the Right, or pretended Right of the Nobility in the Govern- 
| ment, which commonly makes them hang together, may com to the 
Conſid. 5. 49. Whole Order: what then? Why then; ſays he, the Prince muſt pre 
| erde his Nobility weighty enough to feep the People under,” and yet not tall 
enough in any particular Penn to meaſure with bimſelf: which, abating 
the figure, is the ſame again; and ſo have nothing to anſwer but the 
figure. Now for this, the Prince himſelf is no otherwiſe' tall, than 
by being ſet upon the ſhoulders of the Nobility ; and ſo if they ſet 
another upon the ſame ſhoulders (as in HENRY the 470 or the 7b 
who had no Titles to the Crown, nor could otherwiſe have meaſur'd 
with the Prince) be he never fo low, he coms to be tall enough in his 
particular perſon to meaſure with the Prince, and to be taller too, not 
only by thoſe old examples, but others that are younger than our 
ſelves, tho ſuch (the Nobility having not of late bin weighty enough 
to keep the People under) as derive from another Principle, that of 
popular Balance. A Prince therfore preſerving his Nobility weighty 
enough to keep the People under, muſt preſerve in them the balance 
of that kind of Empire: and the balance containing the Riches, 
which are the Power, and fo the Arms of the Nation; this being 
in the Nobility, the Nobility, when willing, muſt be able to diſpoſe 
of the King, or of the Government. Nor under a leſs weight isa 
Nobility qualify'd to keep down the People, as by an Argument from 
the contrary. Henry the 77h having found the ſtrength of his 
Nobility, that ſet him in a Throne to which he had no right, and 
fearing that the Tide of their Favour turning, they might do as much 
for another, abated the dependence of their Tenants, and cut off their 
Train of Retainers; which diminution of their weight, releaſing the 
People by degrees, has caus'd that Plain or Level into which we live 
to ſee the Mountain of that Monarchy now ſunk and ſwallow: 
wherfore the Balance of the Nobility being ſuch as failing, that kind 
of Monarchy coms to ruin; and not failing, the Nobility, if the) 
join, may give Law to the King, the inherent diſeaſe of — 


of Popular Government. 271 
1. by a Nobility remains alſo uncur d and incurable, , . Chap. 9. 
IE o points to which I had ſpoken before ; but ſomthing 7 — 
concerning France and foren Guards was mumbled by the Prevaricator / prance. 
in a wrong place, while he was ſpeaking of Turky, where there is no 
ſuch thing. This, left I be thought to have courted oppoſition for 
nothing, ſhall open a new Scene; while I take occaſion in this place 
to ſpeak firſt of the Balance of the French Monarchy, and next of the 
Nature and Uſe of Foren Guards, S 
THE whole Territory of France except the Crown Lands, 
which on this account are not conſiderable, conſiſts of three ſhares or 
«ts, wherof the Church holds one, the Nobility another; and the 
reſidents, Advocats, other Officers of the Parlaments, Courts of 
Juſtice, the Citizens, Merchants, Tradefmen, the Treaſurers, Re- 
ceivers of the Cuſtoms, Aids, Taxes, Impoſitions, Gabels, all which 
together make a vaſt body, hold a third: by how equal Portions I am 
forry that I do not know, nor where to learn : but this is the Ba- 
Jance of the French Monarchy, to which the Peaſant holding nothing, 
but living (tho in one of the beſt Countrys of the World) in the 
meaneſt and moſt miſerable Condition of a Laborer, or Hynd, is of 
no account at all, re | | 
HE Partys that hold the Balance in a Territory are thoſe of 
whom the Government does naturally conſiſt, wherfore theſe are call'd 
Eſtates; ſo the Clergy, the Nobility, and the Commons, are the 
three Eſtates of France, Tho the third, becauſe the Peaſant partaking 
not of the Balance can (in relation to Government) be of no account, 
is not call'd the Commons, but only the third Eſtate : wheras the 
| Yeomanry and Gentry in England having weigh'd as well in the Ba- 
lance as the Church and the Nobility, the three Eſtates of England 
(while the Monarchy was in vigor) were the Clergy, the Nobility, 
and the Commons. The Conſent of Nations evinces that the Function 1 
of the Clergy, or Prieſt, except where otherwiſe determin'dby Law, apper- Imp. Sum. 
tains to the Magiſtrat. By this right Noan, ABRAHAM, Jos, * circa 
with the reſt of the Patriarchs, inſtructed their Familys, or facrified. SJ. 
There feems to have bin a kind of Commonwealth in Canaan, while 
MELCHIZEDEC was both King and Prieſt. Such alſo was Mosks 
till he conſecrated AARON, and confer'd the Prieſthood upon the Levits, 
who are expreſly ſaid to ſuccede to the firflborn, that is to the Patriarchs, 
who till then exercis d that Function. Nor was it atherwiſe with the 
Gentils, where they, who had the Soverain Power, or were in eminent Ma- 
giſtracy, did alſo the Prieſtly Office (omnino apud veteres qui rerum 
potiebantur, 1idem Auguria tenebant : ut enim ſapere, fic divinare, 
regale ducebaut, ſays CicERo;z and VIRGIL, REX Ax us, Rex 
idem hominum, PROoREBIOYHE Sacerdos.) You find the Heros, that + 
zs Princes, in Poets, ſacrificing, The Ethiopian, Egyptian, Lacedemo- 
nian Kings did the Iike. In Athens conſtantly and in Rome, when they 
had no Kings, occafionally they elected a Rex ſacrorum, or King Prieſt. 
So that a free People had thus far Power of electing their Prieſts, is 
not deny d by any man. This came, it ſhould ſeem, to be otherwiſe Oi of « 
eſtabliſh'd by the Law in Egypt, where the Prieſts (whoſe Lands Lone 
Josrypn when he bought thoſe of the People did not buy) being ? 
great Landlords, it may be to the Third of the whole Territory, Cen 47. 22- 
were one of the three Eſtates of the Realm. And it is clear in Scrip- 
ture that the People, till they fold their Lands, became not Seryants to 
| * | — | PHAs 
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Book I. PAR An. While AcksILAus was in Egypt they depos'd their 
a gy King, which implys the recovery of their Balance; but ſo, ſeeing the 
| — ſet up another as withal ſhews the Balance of the Nobility to have 
bin predominant. Theſe Particulars ſeem to com near to the account 
of DiopoRus SicuLus, by whom the Balance of Egypt ſhould 
1. 1. have ſtood thus: The whole Revenue was divided into three Parts, 
wherof the Prieft had the firſt, the King had the ſecond, and the Nobility 
had the third. It ſeems to me that the Prieſts had theirs by their an- 
tient Right and Title, untouch'd by JosppH; that the Kings had 
all the reſt by the purchaſe of Joseen ; and that in time, as is uſual 
in like caſes, a Nobility came thro the bounty of ſucceding Kings to 
ſhare with them in one half. But however it came about, Egypt by 
this means is the firſt example of a Monarchy upon a Nobility, at 
leaſt diſtributed into three Eſtates by means of a Landed Clergy, 
which by conſequence came to be the greateſt Counſillors of State, 
and, fitting Religion to their uſes, tobring the People to be the moſt 
ſuperſtitious in the whole World. 

WER it not for this Example, I ſhould have ſaid, that the 
Indowment of a Clergy or religious Order with Lands, and the erect- 
ing of theminto an Eſtate of the Realm or Government, were no an- 
tienter than the Goths and Vandals, who introducing a like Policy, 
which to this day takes plac throout the Chriſtian World, have bin 
the cauſe 3 * | : | 

FIRST, Why the Clergy have bin generally great Counſillors to 
Kings, while the People are led into Superſtition, | | 
SECONDLY, By planting a religious order in the Earth, why 
Religion has bin brought to ſerve worldly ends. 3 Me 
AND, Thirdly, by rendring the Miter able to make War; why 
of latter Ages we have had ſuch a thing as War for Religion, which 
till the Clergy came to be a third State or Landlords, was never known 
in the World : For that ſome Citys of Greece, taking Arms upon the 
Thucyd. 1.1. Uſurpation or Violation of ſom Temple, have call'd it the Holy War 
ſuch Diſputes having bin put upon matter of Fact, and not of F aith, 
in which every man was free, came not to this account. Moss was 
learn'd in all the Learning of the Egyptians; but a Landed Clergy in- 
troduc'd he not in T/rael: nor went the Apoſtles about to lay any ſuch 
Foundation of a Church. Abating this one example of Egypt, till 
the Goths and Vandals, who brought in the third Eſtate, a Govern» 
ment, if it were inequal, conſiſted but of two Eſtates ; as that of 
Rome, whether under the Kings or the Commonwealth, conſiſted of 
the Patricians and Plebeians, or of the Nobility and the People. And 
an equal Commonwealth conſiſts but of one, which is the People : 
for example of this you have Lacedemon and Venice, where the Peo- 
ple being few, and having many Subjects or Servants, might allo 
be call'd a Nobility, as in regard of their Subjects they are in Venice, 
and in regard of their Helots or Servants, they might have bin in 
Lacedemon. That, I ſay, which, introducing two Eſtates, cauſes 
Diviſion, or makes a Commonwealth inequal, is not that ſhe has a 
Nobility, without which ſhe is depriv'd of her moſt ſpecial Orna- 
ment, and weaken'd in her Conduct, but when the Nobility only 18 
capable of Magiſtracy, or of the Senat; and where this is ſo order d, 
ſhe is inequal, as Rome. But where the Nobility is no other wiſe ca- 
pable of Magiſtracy, nor of the Senat, than by Election 5 T 
5 | | FTecople, 


of Po pular Government. 


' 1cedemon or Venice. | 
” 171 for a Politician commend me to the Conſiderer, he will have 
Rome to have bin an equal Commonwealth, and Venice to be an ine- 
qual one, which muſt be evinc'd by wiredrawing. For having elſ- 
where, as has bin ſhewn, admitted without oppoſition that the Balance 


of Empire is ell divided into natural and provincial, the humor now Conſid. p. 16. 


takes him to ſpin that wedg into ſuch a thred, as by intangling of 
theſe two, may make them both eaſy to be broken. Hereto he be- 
takes himſelf in this manner. As Mr. HARRINGTON has well ob- 
ferv'd (p. 40.) where there are two Partys in a Republic with equal 
*Prever (as in that of Rome, the People had one half, and the Nobility 


ad the other half) Confufion and Miſery are there intail d. For remedy 


wwherof, or to avoid this, there can be no way but to make the Common= 
wealth very mequal. | N 

IN anfwer to this, there will need no more than to repeat the ſame 
things honeſtly, Mr. HarrINGTON ſpeaks of the national Balance 
of Empire (p. 40.) to this ſenſe : Where the Nobility holds half the 
Property, or about that proportion, and the People the other half (the 
ſhares of the Land may be equal ; but in regard the Nobility have 
much among Few, and the People little among Many, the Few will 
not be contented to have Authority, which 1s all their proper ſhare 
in a Commonwealth, but will be bringing the People under Power, 
| which is not their proper ſhare in a Commonwealth; wherfore this 
Commonwealth muſt needs be inequal. And except by altering the 
Balance, as the Athenians did by the Siſacthia, or reciſion of Debts ; 
or as the Romans went about to do by an Agrarian, it be brought 
to ſuch an equality, that the whole Power be in the People, and there 
remain no more than authority to the Nobility) here is no remed 
but the one (with perpetual feud) will eat out the other, as the People did 
the Nobility in Athens, and the Nobility the People in Rome, Where 
the Carcaſe is, there will be the Eagles alſo; where the Riches are, 
there will be the Power. So if a few be as rich as all the reſt, a few 
will have as much Power as all the reſt; in which caſe the Common- 
wealth is inequal, and there can be no end of ſtaving and tailing, till 
it be brought to equality. Thus much for the national Balance; 
For the Provincial, there Power dos not follow Property, but the 
contrary : This the Prevaricator having acknowleg'd, lets flip, to 
the end he may take a gripe of Venice, which (becauſe the three 
or ſour thouſand of which originally conſiſted, and now conſiſts 
that whole Government, having acquir'd Provinces, and increaſe of 
their City by later comers, do not admit theſe to participation of 
Power) he ſays is an inequal Commonwealth. He will be a Mill- 
horſe, whether the Cake be dow or not; for this is to draw in a circle: 
and Rome, which by his former Arguments ſhould have bin equal, 
by this again muſt be inequal, ſeeing Rome as little admitted her 
Provinces into the body of the Commonwealth, as dos Venice. This 
claſh is but by way of Parentheſis; to return therfore to the Buſineſs 
11 preſent agitation, „ | | 

THE Ettates be they one, or two, or three, are ſuch (as was 
laid by Virtue of the Balance, upon which the Government muſt 
vaturally depend. Wherfore conſtitutively the Government of Fraxce 
(and all other Monarchys of like Balance) was adminiſter'd by an 
Nn Aſſembly 
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people, tlie Commonwealth conſiſts but of one Order, and is equal, Ch 
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Book I. Aſſembly of the three Eſtates; and thus continu'd till that 
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Nation 
Put to 


being vanquiſh'd by the Eng/i/h, CnARLES the 7th was 


ſuch ſhifts as, for the recovery of himſelf in the greateſt diſtreſs, he 


could make. To which recovery, while the Eſtates could not be le. 
gally call'd, he happening to attain without them, ſo order'd bis 
affairs, that his Succeſſors, by adding to his Inventions, came to rule 


without this Aſſembly ; a way not ſuting with the nature of their 


Balance, which therfore requir'd ſom Aſſiſtance by force, and other 


concurring Policys of the like nature, wherof the foren Guards of that 
Monarchy are one; the great baits alluring the Nobility another; and 
the emergent Intereſt of the Church a third. | | 

TO begin with the laſt of theſe; the Church (except it be in a 
War for Religion, as when they join'd with the Princes of Lorrain, 


and what Party of the French Nobility were made, or they could 


make againſt the King of Navar) are not of themſelves ſo hot at 
hand, or promt to Arms: but the King being (to uſe their word 
no Heretic, thro their great apprehenſion of the third Eftate, as that 
which is moſt addicted to the Proteſtant Religion, may be confident 


they will never fide with the People. So by this emergent Intereſt.or 


Accident he has the Church ſure enough, | 

FOR the Nobility, which is exceding gallant, this Change has 
the greateſt baits ; for wheras the Church being not ſpar'd, the third 
Eſtate is laden, and the Peaſant overladen with Taxes, the Nobility 
is not only at better eaſe in this regard, but for the greater or more 
conſiderable part, receives advantage by it: the King having always, 
whether in Peace or War, a great Cavalry, than which there is no 
better in the world for the Exerciſe, Entertainment, and Profit of the 
Nobility ; Governments of Citys, Caſtles, Provinces in abundance, 


which he rarely diſtributes to any other. The greater Nobility are 


Marechals, Generals; the leſs Officers in the Armys, ſpecially of the 
Horſe, the Emoluments wherof they receive alſo in time of Peace; 


and many of this Order being Penſioners, taſte of the King's Libera- 


ß; without taking pains, or having any Imployment at all. By 
which both that France is a Monarchy by a Nobility, and how ſhe 
holds her Nobility, is apparent. | Ds 

NOW the Church and the Nobility ſtanding thus ingag'd to the 
King, by which means he has two parts of the Balance to one, it 1s 
demonſtrable that the Government muſt be quiet. Nor, ſeeing the 


Church for the reaſon ſhewn is ſure enough, coms the Government 


(fince the Proteſtant Citys and Holds were demoliſh'd) to be otherwiſe 
diſquieted than by the flying out of the Nobility, which, whenever it 
happens in any party conſiderable, either for the Number, or the In- 
tereſt, cauſes the Crown to ſhake; for it ſeldom coms to paſs upon 
this occaſion, but the third Eſtate, or ſom part of it, takes Arms im- 
mediatly. In which place it is worthy to be obſerv'd, that Wealth, 
according to the diſtribution of the Balance, has contrary motions. 
The third Eftate in France having Riches, and thoſe laden with 
Taxes, com to have ſomthing to loſe, and ſomthing to ſave : which 


| keeps them in continual fear or hope. The Nobility holding to the 


King, the third Eſtate has ſomthing to loſe, which withholds them 
from Arms thro fear; but the Nobility flying out, the third Eſtate 


has ſomthing to ſave, which precipitats them into Arms thro hope: 


wheras the Peaſant having nothing to fave or to loſe, to hope or to feat, 
| | never 


never ſti 


of Popular Government. 


* The caſe ſtanding thus, the ſufficiency 'of the French Chap. 9. 


(fince the Maſterpiece of Cardinal Rich IEu, in e 


Politician 
moliſhing tho 
this time bin a = 1 
Monatchy) lys altogether in finding for the Nobility work abroad, 
or balancing them in ſuch ſort at home, that if a Party flys out, there 
may be a ſtronger within to reduce it, or at leaſt to be oppos'd to it. 


In thi 
blys 


ſe Walls of the Proteſtants, which had otherwiſe by 
Refuge for the third Eſtate, and perhaps overturn'd the 


5 caſe, leſt the native Intereſt of the Nobility, ſince the Aſſem- 
of the three Eſtates were aboliſhed, - might cool the remaining 


Party, or make them ſlower in the redreſs of ſuch Diſorder or Diſ- 

ntents t 
Guards ; which being always in readineſs, and not obnoxious to the 
native Intereſt, may upon like occaſions be of more Expedition and 
Truſt, Being | | | me 
eſpecially propos d to myſelf in the preſent Diſcourſe, one Objection 
in relation to what has bin already ſaid, ſeems to interpoſe it ſelf. 
Seeing France, while it is not govern'd by the Aſſembly of States, is 
yet of the ſame Balance it was when govern'd by the Aſſembly of 
States; it may be faid that a Governmen 
admit of divers Adminiſtrations. 

TO which I need make no other anſwer 
that while this Government was natural, or adminiſter'd by the Aſſem- 
| bly of States, it is celebrated by Macn1Aver to have bin the beft 
order d'of any Monarchy in the world; and that what it is, or 
of later times, you may believe your own eys or ears. 

THERE be yet, before I'can com to foren Guards, ſom previous % ,,.,. r 
Conſiderations. All Government, as is imply'd by what has bin already heir kind. 
ſhewn, is of theſe three kinds: A Government of Servants: A Gb- 
vernment of Subjects; or, a Government of Citizens. The firſt is ab- 
ſolute Monarchy, as that of Turky : The ſecond Ariſtocratical Mo- 
narchy, as that of France: The third a Commonwealth, as thoſe of 
Jijrael, of Rome, of Holland. Now (to follow Macnyiaver 
in part) of theſe, the Government of Servants is the harder to be 
conquer'd, and the eafier to be held: The Government of Subjects is 
the eafter to be conquer'd, and the harder to be held. To which I 
ſhall preſume to add, that the Government of Citizens is both the 
hardeſt to be conquer'd, and the hardeſt to be held. 


han were requiſit, the King is wiſely provided 'of Foren 


com thus to foren Arms, which is the point I more 


t of the ſame Balance may 


than to put you in mind 


MY Author's Reaſons, why a Government of Servants is the hardeſt 


to be conquer'd, com to this, that they are under perpetual Diſciplin 
and Command, void of ſuch Intereſts and Factions, as have Hands or 
Power to lay hold upon Advantages or Innovation ; whence he that 
invades the Turk muſt truſt to his own ſtrength, and not rely upon 
Diſorders in the Government, or Forces which he ſhall be ſure enough 
to find united. | | 

HIS Reaſons why this Government being once broken, is eaſily 
held, are, that the Armys once paſt hope of rallying, there being no 
ſuch thing as F amilys hanging together, or Nobility to ſtir up their 
Dependents to further Reluctancy for the preſent, or to preſerve 
themſelves by complacence with the Conquerors for future Diſcontents 
or Advantages, he that has won the Garland has no more to do but to 


extin 


tl 


guiſh the Royal Line, and wear it ever after in ſecurity. For 

= Pcople having bin always Slaves, are ſuch whoſe condition he may 
etter, in which caſe they are Gainers by their Conqueror, but can 
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Book I. never make wor ſe and therefore they loſe nothing by him. Hen 


7 Arexavpen having conquer'd the Feten Erapire, he and his Ca. 


tains after him could hold it without the leaſt diſpute, except it aroſe 
among themſelves. Hence ManoMeT the Second having taken 
Conſtantinopie, and put PAL Roos the Greee Emperor (whoſe. 
Government was of like nature with the F together with his 
whole Family, to the Sword, the Turk has held that Empire without 
relactamey , e Dat 0d. 56G 01 ll 
ON the other ſide, the Reaſons why a Government of Subjects is 
eaſilier conquer d, are theſe: That it is ſupported by a Nobility fo an- 
tient, fo powerful, and of fuch hold and influence upon the People, 
that the King without danger, if not ruin to himſelf or the Throne 
(an example wherof was given in Hen. 7th of England) can nei- 
ther invade their Privileges, nor level their Eſtates; which remaining, 
they have power upon every diſcontent to call in an Enemy, as 


Rozkkxr Count of Artois did the Engliſh, and the Duke of Guife 


N 9 8 Nondum tibi defuit beſts, | 


the Spaniard into France. 8 09707 30 
THE Reaſons why a Government of Subjects being ſo eaſily con- 
quer'd, is nevertheleſs the harder to be held, are theſe: That the No. 
bility deing ſoon out of countenance in ſuch a caſe, and repenting 
themſelves of ſuch a bargain, have the ſame means in their hands 
wherby they brought in the Enemy, to drive him out, as thoſe of 
France did both the Engliſb and the Spaniard. tr. 

FOR the Government of Citizens, as it is of two kinds, an equal 
or an inequal Commonwealth, the Reaſons why it is the hardeſt to be 
conquer'd, are alſo of two kinds; as firſt, the Reaſons why a Go- 
vernment of Citizens, where the Commonwealth is equal, is hardeſt to 
be conquer'd, are, that the Invader of ſuch a Society muſt not only truſt 
to his own ſtrength, inaſmuch as the Commonwealth being equal, 
he muſt needs find them united, but in regard that ſuch Citizens, be- 
ing all Soldiers or train'd up to their Arms, which they uſe not for 
the defence of Slavery, but of Liberty (a condition not in this world 
to be better'd) they have more ſpecially upon this occaſion the higheſt 
Soul of Courage, and (if their Territory be of any extent) the vaſteſt 
Body of a well diſciplin'd Militia that is poſlible in nature: wher- 
fore an example of fuch à one overcom by tbe Arms of a Monarch, is not 
to be found in the World. And if ſom ſmall City of this Frame has 

happen'd to be vanquiſh'd by a potent Commonwealth, his is ber 
Prerogative, her Towers are her Funeral Pile, and ſhe expires in ber own 
flame, leaving nothing to the Conqueror but her Aſhes, us Saguntum 0- 

verwhelm'd by Carthage, and Numantia by Rome. i 0 

THE Reaſons why a Government of Citizens, where the Con- 

monwealth is inequal, is, next the former; the hardeſt to be conquer'd; 
are the fame, with this difference, that tho her Peace be not perfect 
within, her condition is not to be better'd by any thing without: 
Wherfore Rome in all her ſtrife never call'd in an Enemy; and if an 
Enemy upon occaſion of her ſtriſe, and hopes of advantage by it, 
came without calling, he preſented her with her moſt Soverain Cure, 
who had no leiſure to deſtroy her ſelf, till having no Enemy to. find 
her work, ſhe became her own. | | 17 


In te verte manu 


1 1.15 


of Popular Government. 7 
Nor is there any example that a Government of this kind was ever Chap. 
ſubdu d by the Arms of a Monarch; tho ſom indeed may be found 
that have call d or ſuffer d foren Princes or Force to com in, as Holland 
by Marriages of their Princes, and Genoa thro her Factions, as thoſe - 


of the FE SCI and ApoRNI. 


TO conclude this part as to the Reaſons why a Government of Ci- 
| tizens ſo acquir'd or poſſeſt, as thro Marriage, or Faction, is the 
hardeſt to be held, there needs no more than that men accuſtom'd to 
their Arms and their Liberties will never indure the Yoke, Wherfore 


the Spaniard, tho a mighty King, no ſooner began in Holand, a ſmall 


o 


Guic, l. 7H 


Commonwealth, to innovat or break her Orders, than ſhe threw him 
off with ſuch Courage and Diſdain, as is admirable to the World. 


And ſomwhat of the like kind did Genoa by the help of her Don IA 


in the vindication of her Liberty from France. 


a 


TO com by this fartheſt way about as I think the neareſt way 


home: Arms are of two ſorts, Proper or Improper ; that is, Native 
or Foren. 


PROPER and Native Arms are, according to the triple nature 


of Government, of three kinds; Servants in Arms, as the Helots in 


Proper and 
» Improper 
Arms. 


Lacedemon, the Timariofs and Fanizarys in Turky; Subjects in Arms, 
as the Horſe in France, and the Seaguards or Forces in Venice; or Ci- 


tizens in Arms, as thoſe upon the Lexiarcha in Athens, of the More 

in Lacedemon, and the Legions: in Rome. e. 
IMPROPER or Foren Arms are of two forts; Auxiliarys, and 

Mercenarys. tw nol A 3 neue kkunza. 

- AUXILIARYS are ſuch as are fupply'd by virtue of ſom 
League, as were thoſe of the Latius and Talians to the Romans; and 


thoſe of the Cantons of Si (except Zuric) to the King of France: 


or they may be ſuch as are occaſionally lent freely, or let forth for 
Mony by one State to another, the latter whereof differ not much from 
Mercenarys. "It 


MERCENARYS. are Soldiers of Fortune that have no other 


Trade than their Arms, and let out themſelves for Mony; of ſuch 
conſiſted the greateſt part of the Carthaginian Strength, ſuch is the 
Land Force of Venice, and, notwithſtanding the antient League of 


France with thoſe Nations, ſuch at this day are the Swiſs and Scotiſb 
Guards (and ſomtimes a good part of the Foot) in France. _ 


_ MACHIAFE L diſcourſes upon theſe Particulars in his Art of 


War, to admiration : by whom 1 ſhall therfore ſteer. ; 


WHERE the Arms in bulk are proper, and conſiſting of Citizens, 


they have other Trades, and therfore are no Soldiers of Fortune; and 
yet becauſe the Commonwealth has Arms for her Trade (in regard 
| ſhe 18 0 Magiſtrat given for the good of Mankind, and bears not her Sword 
in vain) they are all educated as well in Military as Civil Diſciplin, 
taking their turns in ſervice of either nature according to the occation, 
and the Orders of the Commonwealth, as in Ißrael, Athens, Lacedemon, 
and Rome, which had (if their Territorys permitted, and ſomtimes, 
as I may fay, whether their Territorys permitted or no, as in Maei) 


the vaſteſt, the higheſt temper'd, and the beſt diſciplin'd Militia, 


that is to be found in the whole compaſs of Story. Som Armys of 
Hel have conſiſted of three or four hundred thouſand men: Rome 
upon the rumor of a Gallic Tumult, arm'd in Ealy only, without 
foren Aid, ſeventy thouſand Horſe and ſeven hundred thouſand 1 
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things in our days (when the Turk can hardly arm half ſo many) not 
to be credited. Fong ret 
HENCE that a Commonwealth, which had not firſt broken her fol, 
or bin broken by ſom other Commonwealth, ſhould not be found to hays bin 
conquer d by the Arms of any Monarch, is not miraculous, but a natura! 
effect of an apparent Cauſe, Tn this place, or upon this Text, Divines 
whom I would defire not to be Enemys of popular Power, but to vive 
MaAcni1Aver his due, ſhall, if they pleaſe, hear him make , 
goodly Sermon, in theſe words: If antient Commonwealths and Govern. 
ments us d Diligence in any other Order to make their People livers ; 
Peace, faithful to their Country, and to have the fear of God before their 
eys, they doubl d it in this of their Militia : for of "whom ſhould your 
Country expert greater Faith, than of ſuch as bave offer d themſelves ty 
dy for ber ? Whom ſhould ſhe indeavor to make greater Lovers of Peace 
than them who only can inflave her by force? In whom ſhould there be 
greater Fear of God, than in ſuch as carry their Lives in their hand? 
This, when Laugivers and Captains rightly conſider d, was the cauſe why 
Soldiers were efteem'd, honor d, follow'd and imitated abyue all men in the 
World; wheras fince ſuch Orders are broken, and Cuſtom is altogether ds. 
diated from the courſe of antient Prudence, men are com to deteſt the Ini- 
uity of the Camp, and fly the Converſation of fach as are in Arms, as the 
Pele. Where the Arms in bulk are proper, but conſiſt of Sub- 
jects, they are the beſt next; and but the beſt next, as appears by all 
Examples antient and modern. The Arms with which PyRRRHus 
Prince of Epyrus invaded the Romans, were of Subjects; yet that 
Prince, tho he was not vanquiſh'd by the Romans, confeſt their ad- 
vantage, and gave them over. The Spaniard being a far more po- 
tent King than was PyRRHVUs, has acknowleg'd as much to the 
Hollanders, tho a far leſs Commonwealth than Rome: So have the 
Princes of Auſtria, and of Burgundy, to the Switzers. That the Arms 
of Subjects are nevertheleſs as much ſuperior to the Arms of Servants, 
as inferior to the Arms of Citizens, is as plain; ſeeing as ALtxAN- 
DER, With thirty thouſand Subjects, vanquiſh'd DARlIus, having 
innumerable Slaves; ſo thirty thouſand Chriſtians are at this day a 
match for any Army of Turks: and we fee Venice, whoſe Force by 
Sea conſiſts of Subjects, to have made him quit that Element near as 


fully to her Dominion or Empire, as did the Perſian to Athens. 


TO Arms that are proper, but conſiſt of Servants, all the pre- 
eminence that can be given is, that they are better than foren Arms; 
a proof wherof we have in thoſe of SELIMUus, wherby he con- 
quer'd the Mamalucs ; who being but a foren Force that held Fgrft 
in ſubjection, the Country was irrecoverably loſt, and, for the rea- 
ſons already ſhewn, as eaſily kept. | 

IMPROPER Arms, whether Auxiliary or Mercenary, where the 
Force of a Prince or of a Commonwealth conſiſts, for the bulk or 
greater part, of no other, are the leaſt effectual, and the moſt dange- 
rous of all, For Auxiliarys, or what effe& has bin found of them by 
Princes or Commonwealths, it was ſeen in France during the League 
by the Spaniard; and in Holland during the Reign of Queen EL174- 
BETH by the Eng/i/h; but eſpecially in the Goths and Vandals, who 
having been Auxiliarys or Mercenarys, rely'd upon by the later Em- 
perors, came therby to ruin the Roman Empire. 


MERCE- 
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MER CENAR YS who make their Arms their Trade, muſt of Chap. g- 
all others be the moſt pernicious ; for what can we expect leſs of ſuch . 


whoſe Art is not otherwiſe ſo profitable, than that they ſhould (as 
MACHIAVEL ſhews) be breakers of therr Faith, given up to Rapin, 


Enemys of Peace and Government. 


T O inſtance in ſom Commonwealths, that of Carthage after her firſt 


War with the Romans, fell thro the Rebellion of SEN DIUs and 
Maro, Ringleaders of her Mercenarys, into another that was far 
more dangerous. Of ſuch a Dilemna were the Arms of this State, 
thatif HANNIBAL had conquer'd Rome, he muſt have bin King of 
Corthage ; and not conquering Rome, Carthage was ruin'd. The 
Commonwealth of Milan, truſting herſelf to F. SroRza and his Mer- 
cenarys, became the Subject of her Servant, and he her Duke. Nor 
is Venice, whoſe Land-Forces are of the ſame kind, otherwiſe in ſafe- 
ty as to theſe, than by her Situation. To give ſom inſtances of the 


{ame nature in Princes: The Father of F.SFoRZa being Captain of 


a like mercenary Army, forc'd Joan Queen of Naples, whom he left 


diſarm'd in the midſt of her Enemys, to lay herſelf at the feet of 


the King of Arragon ; and BRACC10 by ſuch another Treachery had 


plainly poſſeſt himſelf of the Kingdom of Naples, had he not bin 


broken at Aquila, where Death intercepted his deſign. From what has 
bin faid (firſt of Government, and then of Arms) if a Government 
of Servants: be harder to be conquer'd, and eaſter to be held, then 
in this foren Arms muſt needs be leaſt neceſſary, and moſt dangerous, 
IF a Government of Subjects be eaſier to be conquer'd, and harder 
to be held, then in this foren Arms may be more neceſlary, but muſt 
be leſs dangerous. 1 
BUN tho a Government of Citizens be both hardeſt to be con- 
quer'd, and hardeſt to be held, yet as it is again in this regard of 
two kinds, this cannot be ſaid f each kind alike; wherfore I muſt 
diſtinguiſh. FY 
IN a Government of Citizens, if the Commonwealth be not for 
increaſe, but preſervation only, as Lacedemon, Carthage, Venice, foren 
Arms are both neceſſary and dangerous; but in a Government of Ci- 
tizens, where the Commonwealth is both for increaſe and preſervation, 
as Rome, foren Arms are neither neceſſary nor dangerous. 
+ TO repeat the parts of this Concluſion, which being brief is obſcure, 
more fully and particularly. „ 1 
THE Empire of Turky is of the harder kind to be conquer'd, wher- 
fore the Turk needs not foren Guards to defend him, but it is of the 
eaſter to be held; wherfore let him take heed of intruſting his Perſon 
with foren Guards, who having a foren Intereſt, may have a foren 
Nation to aſſiſt them: and ſo the Perſon of the Prince being in their 
hands they have no more to do than to extinguiſh the Royal Line; 
and the Empire being eaſily held, is their own thenceforth with ſecu- 
rity. Thus the Mamalucs which were at firſt foren Guards, extinguiſh- 


ing the Royal Line of the Kings of Egypt, came to poſſeſs and hold 


that Realm without oppoſition. Who well conſiders this point, will 
never enough admire the Policy of the Turk in the creation (as it 
were, of his Fanizarys, free from any rational Intereſt that might 
make them dream of, or deſire Liberty; and yet ſo void of all foren 
Intereſt or Knowlege, that they know not what, or who were their 
Country or Parents. Hence tho they have Intereſt to murder the 


3 Turk, 
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Book I. Turk, and ſomtimes do accordingly, they have no further Intereft in 
rte world but what depends upon the Government; and ſo the Em 


pire is ſafe, tho the Prince be in danger: wheras if they were foren 
Guards, or had any native Intereſt, not only the Prince, but the EM. 
pire too would be in danger, the reſt being Servants, and ſuch whops 
condition might be better'd by a change, but could be no worſe 
Wherfore a Government of Servants muſt by no means admit ef 
foren Guards or Mamalucs. 3 „ 
BUT the Empire of France, where the Nobility are not only ſubje& 
to fly out, but to call in Strangers, may have uſe of foren Guards, which 
not obnoxious to native Intereſt and Factions, as thoſe of the Nobili. 
ty, are the readieſt and beſt help at this lift; yet not dangerous, tho 


having the Prince in their power, becauſe by him they are ſafe from 


the Nobility, who, were it not for the Prince, would be fo far from 
bearing or brooking foren Guards, that in caſe a Forener came in up- 
on their call, having the ſame means to help themſelyes wherby they 


brought him in, they would ſhake the Yoke, and the ends why they 


call'd him in, being fatisfy'd or repented of, drive him out again as 
they did the Spaniard and the Engliſp. But if this Government being 
invaded or conquer'd, be fo hard to be kept, how much harder being 
ſurpriz'd? Wherfore in a Government by Subjects, foren Arms may 
be more neceſſary, but muſt be leſs dangerous. 
IN a Commonwealth for preſervation, as Lacedemon, Carthage, Ve- 
nice, foren Arms are neceſſary: So Lacedemon, tho able to defend het 
ſelf by her proper Forces againſt any one City, yetthe Wars in Greece 
going much upon Leagues and Confederats, were forced alſo to make 
uſe of her Confederats, and ſomtimes of her Helots. 36 
BUT as antiently to Carthage, ſo now to Venice, foren or merce- 
nary Forces are eſſential, becauſe for Land- ſervice ſuch a Conſtitution 
can have no other: Vet is this courſe extremely dangerous, as appear d 
by Lacedemon. who (being ever in fear of her Helots) when the had 
acquir'd upon the matter the whole Empire of Greece, came, by the 
Rebellion of her Confederats, not only to loſe all, but likewiſe to tu- 
in. For Carthage, upon the Mutiny of SpEN DIUSand MATno, ſhe 
eſcap'd, asat other times upon like occaſions, very narrowly. That 
ſuch an Accident neither has befaln Venice, nor can befal her, is to bè 
attributed to her Situation, by which, in this regard, ſhe is ſecure: 
Nevertheleſs, her Progreſs or Increaſe, which by this means either 
cannot be great, or being great, muſt render her but the more infirm, 
is fully barr'd. n e n 
TO a Commonwealth for increaſe, which always takes in the 
whole body of the People, foren Arms, (ſeeing ſhe abounds above all 
other kinds of Policy, with ſuch as are proper) muſt needs be the 
leaſt neceſlary ; and they are the moſt ſafe, becauſe never admitting 
them, but for her mere convenience and frugality in expence of native 
Blood, ſhe receives no ſuch charge of them as can recoil, but muſt car- 
ry point blank, and as vigorouſly at her proper Intereſt, very near as 
her proper Arms. Thus did the Latin and Italian Auxiliarys, of which, 
join'd with the Reman Legions, conſiſted a Conſular Army. 
BY thus much it ſeems that an inference from the ſucceſs of Arms 10 
the perfection of Government, and from the perfection of Government is 
the ſucceſs of Arms, ſhould be no tallacious way of diſputing. , | 


2 _ 


gor this being ſweaty work with the Conſiderer, who loves his Chap. o. 
2 1 8 — 8 thus: The Switz, Scotiſh; and French A 8 
G1 rds, have never bin the Authors of any Sedition, therfore the Sedi- 
tiouſneſs of 4 Now may be mended by foren Guards : which is, as if 
one ſhould ſay, ſuch a Phyſician has never bin the cauſe of the Gout; 
therfore the Gout may be cur'd, by ſuch a Phyſician, That foren 
Arms may be well enough apply'd in the caſe of a ſeditious Nobi- 
lity, and have ſom good effects, is not deny'd : but is France ther- 
fore cur'd of her Sedition, or remains ſhe, notwithſtanding her foren 
Guards, the moſt ſeditious Example in the world ? If thus ſhe has 
not bin, nor be, what has he read of the Princes of the Blood in for- 
mer times, or heard of late from them? But if thus ſhe has bin, and 
be, is it not a fine way of Cure to give us an example of the Diſeaſe 
for the Remedy? Nor are her Guards ſo void of Sedition neither; 
but the Switzer, if he wants his pay, dares threaten Paris the Scot, 
at leaſt of late years, has not bin ſo bold; but if a Prince flys out, the 
Enſigns of the French Guards will one way or other be Captains, 
| while Soldier and Officer too follows his Affections or Intereſts, which 
way ſoever they frame. I ſhould be glad to know when a Dragon 
fell from that Court, that did not bear down Stars with his Train. 
But the Prevaricator is {et upon it: wheras of late years the Fanizarys 
are known to have bin far more imbru'd in the Blood of their Princes 
than ever; he gives us his honeſt word, hat f late years in Turky 
they begin to learn the Art of poiſing the Janizarys (who are the Foot 
of the Prince's Guard) by the Spahys (who are the Horſe of the 
ſame) and fo have frequently evaded the danger of their Mutinys. At 
which rate, ſeeing every Army conſiſts of Horſe and Foot, no Army 
could be mutinous. If theſe had not bin meer lights, and ſo intended, 
he might have don well to have ſhewn us one Mutiny of the Fanigarys 
appeas'd by the Spabys. But all the parts, of his Politics, as was faid 


of thoſe in Rhetoric, conſiſt of Pronunciation: 


THUS the Wounds of Monarchy, notwithſtanding the former, 
or this laſt Remedy of foren Guards, are ſtill bleeding or feſtering. 

BUT his Courage is undaunted (aut viam inveniet aut faciet) he 
will either mend a Government, or make one, by aſſerting without 
any example, but with egregious confidence, That tbe perfection of Conſid. p. 48, 
Monarchy is free from thoſe flaws which are charg'd upon it, and that it 49- 
confits in governing by a Nobility, weighty enough to keep the People un- 
der, and yet not tall enough in any particular Perſon to meaſurewith the 
Prince; and by a moderat Army kept under the notion of Guards and 
Cartons, which may be ſufficient to ſtrangle all Sedition in the Cradle : 
from which mixture or counterpoiſe of a Nobility and an Army, ariſes the 
moſt excellent form of Monarchical Government. 5 

TH EREs for your learning now, A Model which is a ſhort 
Horſe, and a Legiſlator that has ſoon curry'd him. To the parts of it, 
conſiſting ofa Nobility, and in force, I have already ſpoken ſeverally. I 

now ſpeak to the whole together ; that is, to the imagin'd mixture 

x counterpoiſe of a Nobility and an Army; and becauſe there is no- 
thing in Nature that has not had a natural effect by ſom example. 

THE ſale of Arms, or of Iron, continu'd in the Line of WII. 
LIAM the Conqueror; and the ſcale of Property, or Gold, con- 
tinu'd in the Barons of England, and their Succeſſors. But in this be- 
fore the Barons Wars conſiſted not in the perfection of the Monarchy, 
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becauſe it preponderated too much on the ſide of Arms; nor after 
the Barons Wars, becauſe the King, putting Power (which be 


could not keep out of their fingers) into the hands of the Nobili 
it became 4 vicious Conſtitution, and a Monarchy only in name 05 | 
ſays the Conſiderer) therfore the. Balance being then only eyen 
when neither the King cou'd overbalance. or get the better of the 
Barons, nor the Barons overbalance or get the better of the King, the 
perfection of Monarchy, conſiſted in the Barons Wars! Lycyxgys 
the Send, ee. „ i 
MARK; the King by all means muſt have a Nobility weight 
enough. to keep down the People; and then he muſt have an Army to 
hold Gold weight with his Nobility : as if the Nobility in that caſe 
would keep down the People, and not fetch them up (as did the Ba- 
rons) into their Scale, that ſo together they might weigh down the 
Army; which ſooner or later is the infallible conſequence of this 
Phanſy, or let it be ſhewn where it was ever otherwiſe,, To inſtance 
in France is quite contrary, where all the conſiderable Offices and 
Commands being in the Nobility, or the richer fort of that Nation, 
the Balance of Arms and of Property are not two, but one and the 
ſame. There is no way for Monarchy, but to have no Army, or no 
other than the Nobility, which makes the regulated Monarchy, as in 
France, Spain, &c. or to have an Army that may weigh down Nobi- 
” and People too; that is, deſtroy them both, which makes the ab- 
olute way of Monarchy, as in Turky - the wit of man never found; 
nor ſhall find a third, there being no ſuch thing in Nature. 
THIS Chapter is already with the longeſt; and yet I muſt give you 
a Corollary, pouce de roy, or a piece above meaſure ; relating to a Queſti- 
on on which the greeneſt Politician that ever brought his Verjuce to 
the PEAR TIS: f od bar wn 
| WHERE he deſires to brow my opinion of the way of governing by 
Councils, ⁊ubich he confeſe he has akways thought admirable ; he dos not 
mean 22 as are coordinat with the Prince (which have bin ſeen in the 
d) but ſuch as thoſe of Spain, purely of Advice and Diſpatch, with 


power only to inform and perſuade, but not limit the Prince's Will. For 


almoſt all the Weakneſſes which have bin thought incident to Monarchy, are 
by this courſe prevented; and if there be any ſteadineſi and maturity i 


the Senat of a Commonwealth; this takes it all in. 


TO give my Counſil without a Fee, and deal ſincerely with a Pre 


varicator: Let the Prince (that is, ſuch a one as his) hold himſelf 
contented with his Divan, or Cabinet. If this be that he means, we 


are agreed; but if he would have more, I can make no leſs of his 


Conſid. p. 68. 


words than a hankering after ſuch Councils as I have propos d, and 
that theſe are ſuch as he akeays thought admirable, ſuch as prevent al- 
moſt all the Weakneſſes incident to Monarchy, and take in tbe fteadineſs 


and maturity of a Commonwealth. 


HOW may we make this agree with that other place, where he 
ſays, that there is no frame of Laws, or Conſtitution of Government, 
which «vill not decay and com to ruin, unleſs repair aby the Prudence and 
Dexterity of them that govern? Now that this may not be expected from 
a Monarch, as well as from a Senat or-. Aſſembly of Men, he has not yi 
met with any conviction, but rather finds it reaſonable to think that where 


Debates gre cleareſt, the reſult of them moſt ſecret, and the execution ſud- 


den (which are the advantages of Monarchy) there the diſorders of 9 


State 
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rate will fooneft be diſeover'd, and the neceſſary Remedys beſt apply'd. Chap, g. 


In that former place he bethought himſelf, that the Debates of Rome 


were as clear as thoſe of AnTiocuvs, that her Reſults were as 
ſecret as thoſe of PIII or PtRStus, afid of more ſudden exe- 
cution than either of theirs. He doubted it might be true, which, is 


affrm'd by good Authors, and commonly enough known, that for 


the clearneſs of Debate, and ſecreſy of Reſult, the world never ſaw 
any thing like the Senat of Venice; and that in all appearance they are 
for execution as quick with the Divan, as the Divan can be with them. 
Now when all this is don, to baniſh ſo generous Thoughts without 
ſhewing us for what cauſe, and knock under the table, is fad news. 
But he ſhall find me, in any thing that is reaſonable, 'moſt ready to 
ſerve him. To the Queſtion then, how ſuch Councils as T have pro- 
pos'd would do with a Prince ; 1 anſwer, truly the beſt, of them, I 
doubt, but untowardly. One, that is the popular Aſſembly, has no 
mean, but is either the wiſeſt in Nature, or has no brains at all. 
When affairs go — 75 no other than the public Intereſt, this having no 
other Intereſt to follow, nor eys to ſee withal, is the wiſeſt Council: 
but ſuch ways are deſtructive to a Prince, and they will have no Nay. 
The Congregation of Iſrael, when RE HOBOAM would not hearken 
to their advice, depos d him: and we know what popular Councils, 
ſo ſoon as they came to ſufficient Power, did in England. If a Prince 
put a popular Council from this Ward, he dos a great matter, and 
to little purpoſe; for 4. underſtand noo elſe but themſelves. 
Wherfore the Kings of France and of Spain have diffolv'd all ſuch 
Aſſemblys. It is true, where a Prince is not ſtrong enough to get 
Mony out of them but by their Conſent, they are neceſſary: yet then 
they are not purely of Advice and Diſpatch, but ſhare in the Govern- 
ment, and he cannot be medling with their Purſes, but they will be 
medling with his Laws. The Senat is of fitter uſe for a Prince, and 
yet, except he has the way of T1BeR1vs, but a tickliſh piece, as 


appears by Maximinus, who was deſtroy'd by Puertxnus and 


Barzixus, Captains ſet up againſt him by this Order. To go to 


the root : Theſe things are not otherwiſe in Prudence or Choice than 


by direction of the Balance; where this is opular, no Remedy but the 


Prince muſt be advis'd by the People, which if the late King would 
ave indur'd, the Monarchy might have ſubſiſted ſomewhat longer: 


but while the Balance was Ariſtocratical, as during the great Eſtates 


of the Nobility and the Clergy, we find not the People to have bin 
great or wiſe Counſillors. In ſum, if a King governs by a popular 
Council, or a Houſe of Commons, the Throne will not ſtand long: 
If he governs by a Senat, or a Houſe of Lords, let him never fear the 
Throne, but have a care of himſelf : there is no third, as I have ſaid 


often enough, but the Divan. 
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Whether a Commonwealth that was not firſ# broken by jg 
ſelf, was ever conquer d by the Arms of any Monarch? © 


COM in this Chapter to reſume the Diſcourſe, where I broke of 
in the former, making good my aſſertion, That a Commonwealth 
is the Government, which from the beginning of the world to this 
day was never conquer'd by any Monarch; for if the Commonwealths 
of Greece came under the yoke of the Kings of Macedon; they were 
. WHENI ſpeak of a Commonwealth, in relation to this point; 
J am no more to be argu'd againſt out of the little Citys in Ala, or 
thoſe of Raguſa, and San Marino, which cannot be ſhewn to have had 


the command of any conſiderable Army, than I argue againſt the Pre. 


varicator, where he aſſerts Monarchy to conſiſt of a mixture of Arms 


and of a Nobility, from the King of Mietot, who had neither. 


THIS Aſſertion in the judgment of any rational man ought not 
to be incounter'd, but where there was a natural poſſibility of de- 
fence, in regard that a City which has no Army at all, as Geneva 
(which yet being invaded by the Duke of Savoy, found means to 
defend her ſelf) or ſuch à one as is not conſiderable, ſhovld be ſub- 


recorded (ſays the Author ſpeaking of the Lacedeminians) that being. 


therwiſe, let the Conſiderer ſhew) that theſe Commonwealths in- 
veigl'd by the Treaſure of CRæsus, came firſt under the Lydian, 
and fell with that under the Perſian Empire, when Ck ASUS was 
ſubdu'd by Cyrus; all I can learn by this example is no more than 
that Cxæsus, for ought that is perceivable, might have bought 
thoſe Commonwealths as Cos1Mmo of Mxnicis did Florence; from 
whom it is affirm'd by Macniaver, that there avas not a confide- 
rable. Mun in the whole City that had nat receiv'd ſom confiderable dum. 
So this example preſumes; but in the next, which is of Sicily, there 
is not ſo much as a Preſumtion in favor of the Aſſertor: the State of 
Sicily, before that which the Romans call the firſt Carthaginian Wal, 
being clear in Story againſt his defign. For that Africa for the _ 
2 ratio 


of Popular Government. 


ration of Monſters is not more famous than Sici 


who have paſ#'d their Novitiat in Story are not ignorant; nor how 
2 33 had freed her of this Vermin, and with Liberty 


uoclEs and his horrid violation of Faith, while he was truſted 


with the Arms of her Citizens: how after him PyRRRUS was 
call'd in from Epirus; after PyRRHUSs, HIERO uſurp'd ; all by the 
{ame Arts, getting firſt into truſt or charge, and then recoiling upon 
them that would take no warning: by which it is apparent that the 
Commonwealths of Sicily, like thoſe of Greece, were ruin'd by them< 
ſelves, and their own Diſorders; and no more ſubdu'd upon theſe 


Fazello Hiſt. 


ly for that of Tyrants, Chap. 10. 


. wo | de Sicil. 
ſhe had recover'd ſom ſtrength and virtue, ſhe relaps'd under AG A- Polyb. 1. 1. 


changes by foren Arms, than was 1/-ael by the Canaanites, or Rome by 


the Gault or Decemvirs, 


IS RAE L, having broken her Orders, was indeed ſomtimes op- 


preſt by the Canaanites; Rome was ſack d by the Gauls, and uſurp'd 


by the Decemvirs. But as the man that having got a fall in a Duel, 


throws off his Adverſary, recovers himſelf and his Sword, is not con- 
quet'd, ſo neither the Commonwealth: wherfore neither Holland nor 
Genoa, tho they have bin under, being yet ſtanding, can be ſaid to be 
conquer'd by the Arms of Spain or France, but rather the contrary ; 
ſeeing the Liberty of Holland (in many Citys more antient than any 


Decree of the 


States of Hol- 
land apud 


rot. 


Records or other Monuments there can witneſs, and in it ſelf than 


that of Tacitus, wherby CrviL1s,' born of Princely Blood, is af- 
firm'd to have vindicated the Batavian Freedom) is ſtill the fame; 


and Genoa, tho happy in her Dok 1a, remains as ſhe was before he was 


born. Nor did the Family of the Mzprets banith'd out of Flo- 
rence (where, by virtue of their prodigious Wealth; and the inevita- 
ble conſequence of the Balance; their Anceſtors had bin Princes many 
years before CHARLES the Fifth was a Soldier) any more by the 
help of his Arms, thoſe of the Pope (at that time of the ſame Fa- 
mily) and their Party at home, than get into their known ſaddle. 
To inſiſt a little more at large upon the Storys of Genoa and Florence 
| {becauſe upon theſe the Prevaricator ſets up his reſt that Mr. Har- 
RINGTON muſt needs be afflicted) Genoa was and is an Oligarchy 


conſiſting of twenty eight Familys, making the great Council, or Ag- 


gregation, as they call it, none of theſe being capable of the Senat 


or of Magiſtracy; and if it could ever be ſaid of a Commonwealth, 
that ſhe had broken her ſelf, it might be faid, at the time related to, 
of Genoa, where not only the Faction of the Guelphs and Gibelins, 


vvhich had deſtroy'd many Citys in Italy, then reign d; but the feud 


between the People included, and the Subject excluded, was as great 
as ever had bin between the Nobility and the People in Rome: Be- 
des the quarrel of the Fisch and the ADoRN1, two Familys, 
like Czsar and Pomeey, which. having many years together as 
it were ingroſt the Magiſtracy of Duke, were nevertheleſs perpetual- 
ly ſtriving each with other, which ſhould have it; and if one of theſe 
(as it did) brought in the King of France, there is nothing plainer than 
that this Commonwealth was ſubdu'd by her own Sedition, nor is 


there a man knowing any thing of her affairs, that makes any doubt 


of it, That of Florence indeed, if the Prevaricator could ſhew it had 
in ever up, I ſhould grant were down; but to relate the Story of 
this City, 1 muſt relate that of the Houſe of ME DICISs. From 
Cosiuo, a Citizen famous throout Europe both for his Wiſdom ion: 
| - 18 
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Book I. his Riches, this Family for the ſpace of ſixty years exercis d, under 
— the pretext. of ſome Magiſtracy, very great Power in Florence, To 


* _ 
Comines. 
P. Jovius. 


Machiavel. 


Conſid. 5. 5 1. 


Dye Prerogative 


Cosi Mo ſucceded PR TER, to PETER LAUREN CE, a man in Pry. 
dence and Liberality reſembling his Grandfather, fave that he ugg 
more abſolute Power in managing the Commonwealth ; yet with 
gentleneſs, and not altogether to the rl clone of Liberty. Never. 
theleſs he obtain'd of the Signory (which did for the mot part as 
he would have them) ſom ſmall Guard for his Perſon ; he was a man 
renown'd thro Tah, and look'd upon by foren Princes with much 
reſpect. To him ſucceded his Son, another PETzR, who thro Youth 
and Raſhneſs conceiving the Power exercis'd by his Predeceſſors to be 
no more than his due, took upon him the Government as abſolute 
Lord of all; and ſtanding moſt formidably upon his Guard, grew 
ſottiſhly profuſe of the public Mony, and committed many Abſurditys 
and Violences: By which means having incutr'd the hatred of the 
Citizens, he was baniſh'd by the Signory, with Cardinal Joan and 
JuriAx his Brothers. This Jon coming after to be Pope Leo 
the Tenth, requir'd the revocation of his Brother's Baniſhment, - and 
the reſtitution of the Houſe of Mrpicis; to which finding the 
8 Party of the Florentins to be refractory, he ſtirr'd up the 
Arms of the Emperor CHARLES the Fifth againſt them, by whoſe 
Joint aid the City, after a long ſiege, was reduc'd to her old Ward, 
and ALEXANDER of MEDpicis, Nephew to the Pope and Son 
in law to the Emperor, ſet in the known Saddle of his Anceſtors, 
This is the Action for which the Prevaricator will have a Common- 
wealth to have bin conquer'd by the Arms of a Monarch, tho whoeyer 
reads the Story may very ſafely affirm, Firſt, That Florence never at- 
tain'd to any ſuch Orders as could deſerve the name of a Common- 
wealth; and next, That the Purſe of Cosi o had don that long be- 
fore, which is here attributed to the Arms of the Pope and the Empe- 
ror, Reaſon and Experience, as I faid, are like the Roots and the 
Branches of Plants and Trees: As of Branches, Fruits, and Flowers, 
being open and obvious to the eye, the ſmell, the touch, and taſte, 
every Girl can judg ; ſo examples to vulgar capacitys are the beſt Ar- 
guments. Let him that ſays a Commonwealth has bin at any time 
conquer'd by a Monarch, to it again, and ſhew us the example. But 
tho Fruits and Flowers be eaſily known each from other, their Roots 
are latent, and not only ſo, but of ſuch reſemblance, that to diſtin- 
guiſh of theſe a man muſt be a Gardiner or a Herbaliſt. In this man- 
ner, the reaſon why a Commonwealth has not bin overcom by a 
Monarch, has bin ſhewn in The diſtribution of Arms, thoſe of a 
Prince confiſting of Subjects or Servants, and thoſe of a Common- 
wealth rightly order'd of Citizens, which difference plainly relates to 
the perfection or imperfection of the Government. 2 
BUT, fays the Prevaricator, his 2 intended for a trial of 0ur 
Noſes, whether they «will ſerve us to diſcover the fallacy of an inference 
from the proſperous ſuccgſi of Arms to the perfection of Government. It 
the Univerſity, who ſhould have ſome care of the Vineyard of Truth, 
ſhall ly pigging of wild Boars, to grunt in this manner and tear with 
their tuſks, and 1 happen to ring ſom of them (as I have don this 
Marcaſin for rooting) there is nothing in my faith why ſuch trial of 
their Noſes ſhould be Sin; but for fallacious Inferences, ſuch I leave 
to them whoſe Caps are ſquarer than their Play. 3 FOR 
— | 


e ſcarce know of any thing to ty them together, but the defire of Booty. 
* or how came he to know this? What Reaſon or Experience 
dos he allege for the proof of it? May we not ſay of this, it is for he 


THE Arms of Yael were always victorious, till the death of Judg. ch. 1, 
osu uA, wherupon the Orders of that Commonwealth being neg- & 2. 


ſected, they came afterwards to be ſeldom proſperous. IsocRA- 
Txs in his Ora tion to the Areopagits, ſpeaks thus of Athens: The La- 
cedemonians, who when we were under Oligarchy, every day commanded 
us ſomthing 3 now while we are under popular Adminiſtration, are our 
Petitioners that we would not ſee them utterly ruin'd by. the Thebans. 
Nor did Lacedemon fall to ruin till her Agrarian, the Foundation of her 


Government was firſt broken. The. Arms of Rome (ever noted by 
Hiſtorians, and clearly evincd by MAacaiaver to have bin the Arte della 
reſult of her Policy) during the popular Government were at ſuch Guerra. 


a pitch, as if Victory had known no other wings than thoſe of her 
Eagles: nor ſeeing the Goths and Vandals are the Legiſlators, from 
whom we derive the Goyernment of King, Lords, and Commons, 
were theſe when they overcame the Roman Empire, a People fo 
eloign'd from the perfection of Government, but their Policy was then 
far better than that of the Emperors, which having bin at firſt founded 
upon a broken Senat, and a few military Colonys, was now com to 
a Cabinet, and'a mercenary Army. The Judgment of all Ages and 
Writers upon the Policy of the Roman Emperors, is in this place 
worthy, and thro the pains already taken by ER Asus and SLE 1- 
DAN, eaſy to be inſerted. , O miſerable. and deplorable State, ſays 


ExasMus, the Authority of the Senat, the Power of the Law, the In bis Preface 
Liberty of the People being trod underfoot ! ts a Prince that got up in Suetonius. 


this manner, the whole World vas a Servant, while he himſel{ was a Ser- 
vant to ſuch, as no honeſt man would have indur'd the like Servants in 
his Houſe :. the Senat dreaded the Emperor, the Emperor dreaded bis ex- 
ecrable Militia : the Emperor gave Laws to Kings, and receiv'd them 


from his Mercenarys. To this is added by SLEIDAN, That the con- Dequat. Imp. 


dition of theſe Princes was jo dejperat, it was a wonderful thing Ambition 
1 ſelf could have the Courage to run ſuch a hazard ; ſeeing from Carvs 

CESAR ſlain in the Senat to CHARLES the Great, there had bin 
above thirty of them murder d, and four that had laid violent hands upon 
themſelves: For there was always ſomthing in them that offended the Sol- 
diery, which whether they were good or bad, was equaally ſubect to pick 
Quarrels, upon the leaſt occaſionraisd Tumults, and diſpatch'd even ſuch 
of them as they had forc'd to accept of that Dignity, for example, A 1— 


vs PERTINAX. But if this be true, that of the Goths and Vandals, 
when they ſubdu'd this Empire, muſt have bin the better Govern- 
ment; for ſo ill as this never was there any, except that only of the 
Kings of Jrael, which certainly was much worke. Thoſe of the Bri- 
ztainsand the Gauls were but the dregs of this of Rome, when the 

Were overcome by the Saxons and Franks, who brought in the Policy 


of the CGoths and Vandals. 


WHEN. 


 fubverted by People Jo e loign'd from the Perfection of Government, that =" 
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Book I. WHEN TaMtRLan, overcame. Ba AZ RT, the Turk; Pg. 
h had not attain'd to that extent of Territory, which is plainly" 
neceſſary to the nature of it, nor was the Order of the Fanizary; yet 
inſtituted, The Hollander, who under a potent Prince was but a Fiſher. 
man, with the reſtitution of the popular Government, is becom the 
better Soldier; nor has he bin match d but by a riſing Commonwealth, 
whoſe Policy you. will fay was yet worſe, but then her Balance 
(being that eſpecially which produces men) was far better, For 
Vaſtneſs, for Fruitfulneſs of Territory, for Bodys of Men, for Num. 
ber, for Courage, Nature never made a Country more potent than 
Germany : yet this Nation, antiently the Seminary of Nations, has of 
| late years, merely thro the defect of her Policy (which intending 
C one Commonwealth, has made a hundred Monarchys in her Bowels, 
whoſe croſs Intereſts twiſt her guts) bin the Theater of the ſaddeſt 
Tragedys under the Sun; nor is ſhe curable, unleſs ſom Prince falling 
to work with the Hammer of War, be able totally to deſtroy the as 
and forge her a Government intirely new. But if this coms to paſs, 
neither ſhall it be ſaid, that a well-policy'd Empire was 8 nor 
by a People ſo eloign'd from perfection of Government, but theirs muſt be 
much better than the other, Let me be as ridiculdus as you will, the 
World is (in fæce Romuli) ripe for great Changes which muſt com. 
And look to it, whether it be Germany, Spain, France, Italy, or Ex- 
land, that coms firſt to fix her ſelf upon a firm Foundation of Policy, 
ſhe ſhall give Law to, and be obey'd by the reſt. There was never 
fo much fighting as of late days to ſo little purpoſe ; Arms, except 
they have a root in Policy, are altogether fruitleſs. In the War 
between the King and the Parlament, not the Nation only, but the 
Policy of it was divided; and which part of it was upon the better 
Foundation? 1 
Conſid. p. 51. B U, ſays he, Raguſa and San Marino are commended for their up- 
. right and equal Frame of Government, and yet have hardly extended their 
4 i Jegond the fize of a handſom Mannor. Nr 
1 | HAVE Raguſa or San Marino bin conquier'd by the Arms of any 
4 Monarch? For this (I take it) is the queſtion tho, if they had, thele 
4 being Commonwealths unarm'd, it were nothing to the purpoſe. The 
x queſtion of Increaſe is another point. Lacedemon cola not increaſe 
(becauſe her frame was of another nature) without ruin; yet was ſhe 
not conquer d by any Monarc. = 1 
COM, com, ſays he, for all this; I is not the perfection of Govern- 
ment, but the populouſneſs of a Nation, the natural Valor of the Inba- 
b bitants, the abundance of Horſes, Arms, and other things neceſſary for 
=» equipping of an Army, aſſiſted with a good military Diſciplin, that fray 
[| | | a People for Conqueſt ; and where theſe concur, Vidtory is intail'd upon 
h them. Very fine! | 3 
As if theſe could concur any otherwiſe than by virtue of the Po- 
licy. For example, there is no Nation under Heaven more populous 
than Frunce: Yet, ſays Sir Fxaxcis Bacon, I the Gentlemen be 
too many, the Commons will be baſe, and not the hundredth Poll fit for 
a Helmet, as may be ſeen by compariſon of England with France, whery 
the former, tho jar leſs in Territory and Populouſneſs, has bin neverthe- 
 teſs the gvermatch ; in regard the middle People in England mate good 
Soldiers, which the Peaſants in France do not. This therfore was from 
the Policy, by which the one has bin the freeſt, and the other = 


3 m 


conſid. 9. 52. 


Eſſay 29. 


of Popular Govertiment. 289 


inſavd Subject in the World; and not from Populouſnefs, in Chap. 10. 
axe ee rde muſt have bin the Overmatc. x 3 


THE like is obſervable in the natural valor of the People, there 
being no greater courage of an Infantry, than that of the middle 
People in England, wheras the Peaſant having none at all, is never 
us d in Arms. Again, France has one of the beſt Cavalrys in the 
World, which the Engliſb never had, yet it avail'd her not. Victory 
is more eſpecially intail'd upon Courage, and Courage upon Liberty, 
which grows not without a Root planted in the Policy or Foundation 
of the Government. W 00 3 ing 

ALEXANDER with a handful of Freemen overcame he 
greateſt abundance of Horſes, Arms, and other things neceſſary for the 
equipping of an Army, the hugeſt Armys, the moſt vaſt and 8 
Empire in the World; and when he had don, could not by all theſe 
ſubdue that handful of freer men (tho he kill'd CLyTus with his 
own hand in the quarrel) to the ſervil Cuſtoms of that Empire. 
And that the beſt military Diſciplin deriv'd from the Policy of the 
Romans, 1 intimated before, and have ſhewn at large in other places. 

BUT the Prevaricator neither minds what is ſaid, nor cares what 
he ſays; to affirm that a Commonwealth was never conquer'd by 
any Monarch, and that a Commonwealth has conquer'd many Mo- 
narchs, or frequently led mighty Kings in triumph, is to run upon 
the foil, the ſecond Propoſition being with him no more than only 


/ 


the converſion of the firſt. As if that Rome was not conquer'd by Corſid. 5. 55. 


the World, and that the World was conquer'd by Rome, - were but a 
ſimple ccnverſion. So the World having not conquer'd Venice, it 
muſt follow, that Venice has conquer'd the World. Do we take, or 
are we taken? Nor is he thus ſatisfy d to burn his fingers, but he will 
bliſter his tongue. 9 F | 
HERE I faid that the Commonwealth of Venice, conſiſting of 


all them that firſt fled from the main Land to thoſe Ilands where the 
City is now planted, at the Inſtitution took in the whole People, he 
would make you believe I had faid that the Senat Venice, at the firſt 
inſtitution, Zook in the whole People: It is matter of fact, and that in conga. þ. 70. 
which his Integrity will be apparent to every man's judgment. I Oceana, p.43. 
pray ſee the places. And yet when he has put this trick upon me, he 
tells me, perhaps it is not true; and this only I grant him paſt perad- 
venture is falſe, whether that I ſaid it, or that the thing is poſſible. 
For how is it poſſible, that the Senat, which is no otherwiſe ſuch 
than as it conſiſts of the Ariſtocracy, or ſele& part of the People, 
ſhould take in the whole People ? It is true, that good Authors, both 
antient and modern, when they ſpeak of the Senat of Rome, or of 
Venice hiſtorically, imply the People. Macuiavtr ſpeaks of 
the Magiſtracy of PukLIL Ius Pr1Lo, as prolong'd by the Senat 
of Rome, without making any mention of the People, by whom 
nevertheleſs it was granted : the like is uſual with other Authors. 
THvANus ſeldom mentions the Commonwealth of Venice, but b 
the name of the Senat; which not underſtood by the learned Conſi- 
derer, where CoNTARINI ſpeaks in the ſame manner of the 
Courſes taken by the Commonwealth of Venice, for withholding the 
Subject in the City from Sedition, he takes him to be ſpeaking of 
the means wherby the Senat (an't pleaſe you) keeps the People 
under: and ſo having put one trick upon me, and another upon 
P p Co- 
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taken, if he had not ſlighted overmuch the Lexicon, of which he allows 


be further interpreted in this place, as Property, Balance, Agrarian, 


The Prerogative 


Book I. Cox rARINI, theſetwoare his Premiſes, whence hedraws this Con. 
Ly—— clufion; That Venice 7s as much as any in the World an mnequal Chin. 
monwealth, Now the Concluſion you know nobody can deny. 


9 


Whether there be not an Agrarian, or ſom Law of Laus 
of that nature, to ſupply the defect of it in every Common- 
wealth: and whether the Agrarian, as it is lated in 
Oceana, be not equal and ſatisfact ory to all Intereſts. 


TN this Chapter the Prevaricator's Devices are the moſt welfavord: 

for wheras the Agrarian of Oceana dos no more than pin the baſket, 
which is already fill'd, he gets up into the Tree where the Birds have 
long fince eaten all the Cherrys, and with what Clouts he can rake up, 
makes a moſt ridiculous Scarcrow. This pains he needed not to have 


me to be the Author; yet will have it, that he underſtood the words 


before, ſom of which nevertheleſs his ill EY requires ſhould 


and Levelling. ap a $ „ 
PROPERTY is that which is every man's own by the Law of the 
Land; and of this there is nothing ſtir d, but all intirely left as it was 
found by the Agrarian of Oceana. | 2 
PROPERTY in Mony (except, as has bin ſhewn, in Citys that 
have little or no Territory) coms not to the preſent account, But Pro- 
perty in Land, according to the diftribution that happens to be of the 
ins cauſes the political Balance producing Empire of the like nature: 
that is, if the Property in Lands be ſo diffus d thro the whole People 
that neither one Landlord, nor a few Landlords overbalance them, the 
Empire is popular. If the Property in Lands be fo ingroft by the Few, 
that they overbalance the whole People, the Empire is Ariftocratical, 
or mix'd Monarchy ; but if Property in Lands be in one Landlord, 
to ſuch a proportion as overbalances the whole People, the Empire is 
abſolute Monarchy. So the political Balance is threefold, Democra- 
tical, Ariſtocratical, and Monarchical. 2 
EACH of theſe balances may be introduc'd either by the Legiſla- 
tor at the inſtitution of the Government, or by civil Viciſſitude, Alie- 
nation, or Alteration of Property under Government. | 
EXAMPLES of the Balance introduc'd at the Inſtitution, and 
by the Legiſlator, are firſt thoſe in Hrael, and Lacedemon, introduc'd 
by Gop or Mosxs, and LycuRevus, which were Democratical or 
Popular. Secondly, Thoſe in England, France, and Spain, intro 
duc'd by the Goths, Vandals, Saxons, and Franks, which were Ariſto- 
cratical, or ſuch as produc'd the Government of King, Lords, and 
Commons. Thirdly, Thoſe in the Eaft and Turky, introduc'd by 
NIMROD and MAnoMET or OTTOMAN, which were purely Mo- 
narchical. f Hog i 
EXAMPLES of the Balance introduced by civil Viciſſitude, Alie- 
nation, or Alteration of Property under Government, are in . 
1 e. | — whe 


of Popular Government. 


where the MEDIct attaining to exceſſive wealth, the Balance alter'd 
from Popular to Monarchical: In Greece, where the Argives being lov- 
ers of Equality and Liberty, reduc'd the Power of their Kings to ſo ſmall 
7 matter, that there remain d to the Children and Succeſſors of C18us 
little more than the Title, where the Balance alter'd from Monarchical 
to Popular. In Rome, about the time of CRAssus, the Nobility 
having eaten the People out of their Lands, the Balance alter'd from 
Popular, firſt to Ariſtocratical, as in the Triumvirs, CRSAR, Po- 
pry and CRASSUS ; and then to Monarchical, as when CRassvs be. 
ing dead, and PoMPEY conquer'd, the whole came to CRSAR. Tr 
Tarentum, not Jong after the War with the Medes, the Nobility being 
waſted and overcom by Iapyges, the Balance, and with that the Com- 
nontocalth, chang'd from Ariſtocratical to Popular: The like of late 
has diſcover'd it ſelf in Oceana. When a Balance coms ſo thro civil 
Viciſlitude to be chang'd, that the change cannot be attributed to hu- 
man Providence, it is more peculiarly to be aſcrib'd to the hand of 
God; and ſo when there happens to be an irreſiſtible change of the 
Balance, not the old Government which God has repeal'd, but the 
new Government which he dictats as preſent Legiſlator, is of Divine 
Right. « Has | 
HIS Volubility of the Balance being apparent, it belongs to Le- 
giflators to have eys, and to occur with ſom prudential or legal Re- 
medy or Prevention: and the Laws that are made in this caſe are call'd 
| Agrarian. So An Agrarianis a Law fixing the Balance a Govern- 
ment in ſuch a manner that it cannot alter. 
THIS may be don divers ways, as by intailing the Lands upon 
certain Familys, without Power of Alienation in any caſe, as in Jrael 
and Lacedemon ; or, except with leave of the Magiſtrat, as in Spain: 
But this, by making ſom Familys too ſecure, as thoſe in poſſeſſion, 
and others too deſpairing, as thoſe not in poſſeſſion, may make the 
whole People leſs induſtrious. - VS 
WHERFORE the other way, which by the regulation of Pur- 
chaſes ordains only that a man's Land ſhall not excede ſom certain pro- 
portion; for example, two thouſand Pounds a year; or, exceding 
ſuch a proportion, ſhall divide in deſcending to the Children, ſo ſoon 
as being more than one they ſhall be capable of ſuch a diviſion, or 
ſubdiviſion, till the greater ſhare excedes not two thouſand pounds a 
year in Land, lying and being within the native Territory, is that 
which is receiv'd and eſtabliſh'd by the Commonwealth of Oceana. 
BY Levelling, they who uſe the word ſeem to underſtand, when 
a People riſing invades the Lands and Eſtates of the richer fort, and 
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divides them equally among themſelves; as for example, —No where 


in the World; this being that, both in the way and in the end, which 
I have already demonſtrated to be impoſſible. Now the words of this 
Lexicon being thus interpreted, let us hearken what the Prevaricator 
will fay, and out it coms in this manner. Fe 


TO him that makes Property, and that in Lands, the Foundation of 


Empire, the eſtabliſhing of an Agrarian is of abſolute neceſſity, that by it 

the Power ma y be 22 10 70 ue ee at 75 che 
WHAT need we then procede any furt her, while he, having no 
Vbere difprov'd the Balance in theſe words, gives up the whole Cauſe? 
For as to that which he ſays of Mony, ſeeing neither the vaſt Treaſure 
of HenRy the 7th alter'd the Balance of England, nor the Revenue of 
| P p 2 the 


Conſid. P. 73. 
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Book I. the Inqhs alters that of Spain, this Retrait (except in the Cafes excepted) 
us long ſince barricado'd, But he is on and off, and, any thing to 
the contrary notwithſtanding, gives you this for certain. 
THE Examples f an Agrarian are fo infrequent, that Mr. H Ax. 
RINGTON 7s conſtrain d to wave all but two Commonwealth; and can 
find in the whole extent of Hiſtory only Iſrael and Lacedemon 10 faſten 
upon. * 415 
gt MAN that has read my Writings, or is {kill'd in Hiſtory, can. 
not chuſe but ſee how he flurs his Dice; nevertheleſs to make this x 
Pol.L.z. C. f. little more apparent, Ir bas ſeem d to. ſom (ſays Ari8ToTLE) the 
main point of Inſtitution in Government, tu order Riches right ; whence 
otherwiſe derives all civil Diſcord. Upon this graund PH AlL E as tbe Chal- 
cedonian Legiſlator made it his firſt work to introduce equality of Goadi; 
and PLATO in his aus allows not increaſe to a: poſſeſſion beyond cer- 
tain bounds. The Argives aud the Meſſenians had each their Agrarian 
after the manner f Lacedemon. If a man. ſhall tranſlate the words 
Plut. Lycurg. (aper, dv rohr, Virtus & facultas crvalis) Palitical Virtue or 
| Faculty, where he finds them in ARIsToTLE's Politics (as I make 
bold, and appeal to the Reader whether too bold to do) by the 
words Political Balance; underſtood as I have ſtated the thing, it will 
give ſuch 'a light to the Author, as will go nearer than any thing 
alleg'd (as before by this Prevaricator) to deprive me of the honor 
rel. L. 3. C.g. of that invention. For example, where Az1sToTLE. fays, F one 
N man, or fuch-a number of men, As. to the capacity of Government com with- 
in the compaſs of the Few, excel all the reſt (ar aper) in balance, or in 
ſuch a manner, that the 2 rode) Political Faculties or Bftates 
of all the reſt be not able to bold weight with him or them, they will never 
condiſcend to ſhare equallynvith the reft in power ,wwhom they excel in Balance; 
nor is it to any purpoſe to give them Laws, who will be as the Gadi, their 
own Laws, and will anſiver the People as the Lions are ſaid by ANTIS- 
THENES 10 have anfwer'd the Hares, when they hadiconcluded, that 
every one ought to have an equal Portion. For this cauſe (he adds) Citys 
that live under Popular Power, have inſtituted tbe Oftraciſm for the 
preſervation of Equality ; by which, if a man increaſe in Riches, Reti- 
nue, or Popularity, above what is ſafe, they can remove him (without 
Joſs of Honor or Eſtate) for a time. 
IF the Conſiderer thinks that I have-ftrain'd courteſy with AR15- 
TOTLE {who indeed is not always of one mind) further than is War- 
rantable, in relation to the Balance, be it as he pleaſes; I who muſt either 
have the more of Authority, or the leſs of Competition in the point, ſhall 
loſe neither way. However, it is in this place enough that the OQraciſu 
being of hike nature, was that ww Os the defect, in the Grecian 
Citys, of an Agrarian. To procede then to Rome, that the People there, 
by ſtriving for an Agrarian, ſtrove to fave their Liberty, is apparent, 
in that thro the want of ſuch a Law, or the nonobſervance of it, the 
Commonwealth came plainly to ruin. If a Venetian ſhould keep a 
Table, or have his Houſe furniſh'd with Retainers, he would be obnox!- 
ous to the Council of Ten; and if the beſt of them appear with other 
State or Equipage than is allow d to the meaneſt, he is obnoxious to the 
Officers of the Pomp: -which two Orders in a Commonwealth, where 
the Gentry have but ſmall Eſtates in Land, are as much as needs be 1 
lieu of an Agrarian, But the German Republics have no more to ſup, 


ply the place of this Law; than that ERatos deſcending are — 
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of Popular Government. 


among the Children; which ſure no man but will fay muſt needs be Chap. 11. 


both juſt and pious : and we aſk you no more in Oceana, where grant 
this, and you grant the whole Agrarian. Thus had I ſet him all the 
Commonwealths in the World before; and ſo it is no fault of mine, 
that he will throw but at three of them: Theſe are Mael, Lacedemon, 
and Oceana. | | | 


FIRST at 1#ael: Mr. HarRInGToN (ſays he) thinks not upon Confid. 5.77 


he Promiſe of GoD to ABRAHAM (whence the Iſraelites deriv'd their 
Ripht to the Land of Canaan) but confiders the drvifion of the Lands as 
a Politic Conſtitution upon which the Government was faunded, tho in the 
abole Hiſtory of the Bible there be not the leaſt faotftep of ſuch a deſign. - 

WHAT means the man! the Right of an Iſraelite to his Land de- 
rivd from the Promiſe of : God t ABRAH AM, therfore the Right of 
an Oceaner to his Land muſt derive from the Promiſe of Gop to 
ABRAHAM? Or, why elſe ſhould I in ſpeaking of Oceana (where 
Property is taken as it was found, and not ſtirr'd a hair) think on the 
Promiſe to ABRAHAM? Nor matters it for the manner of diviſion, 
ſeeing that was made, and this was found made, each according to the 
Law of the Government. But in the whole Bible (ſays he) there is not 
the leaft footſtep that the end of the Iſraelitiſn Agrarian was Political, or 
that it was intended to be the Foundation of the Government, 

THE Footſteps of God, by the Teſtimony of Davin, may be ſeen 
in the deep Waters, much more, by the conſent of the whole Bible, in 
Land, or in the foundation of Empire; unleſs we make the Footſteps 
of God to be one thing, and his ways another, which as to Govern- 
ment are theſe. I. (fa; 
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GOD by the Ballot of Trae! (more fully.deſcrib'd in the next Book) Grot. ad 


divided the Land (fom reſpect had to the Princes and Patriarchs for Num. 26.53. 


the reſt) to every one his inheritance, according to the number of names, 
which were drawn out of one Urn firſt, and the Lots of Land (the 
meaſure with the goodneſs of the ſame conſider d) drawn afterwards 
out of the other Urn to thoſe names. Wherfore God ordaining the 
Cauſe, and the Cauſe of neceſſity producing the Effect, God in or- 
daining this Balance intended P ke Government, But when the 
People admitting of no Nay, would have a King, God therupon com- 
manding SAMUEL to ſhew them the manner of the King, SAMUEL 
declar d to the People concerning the manner or policy of the King, fay- 
ing, He will take your Fields and your Vinyards, and your Oliveyards, even 
the beſt of them, and give to bis Servants (which kind of -proceding 
muſt needs create the Balance of a Nobility ;) over and above this, he 
will take the tenth of your Seed, and of your Vinyards, and of your Sheep 
(by way of Tax, for the maintenance of his Armys) and thus your 


1 Sam. 8. 


Daughters ſhall com to be his Cooks and Confefioners, aud your Sons to 


run before his Chariot. There is not from the Balance to the Su 4 
ſtructures a more perfect deſcription of a Monarchy by a Nobility. 
For the third Branch, the People of Egypt in time of the Famin, 


which was very fore, com to JosE pH, faying, Buy us and our Land Gen. 47. 19, 


for Bread, and wwe and our Land will be Servants to PR ARAOH. And 70 


JosgPRH bought all the Land of Egypt (except thoſe of the Prieſts) for 
PHARAoH. So the Land became PHARAOn's: who leſt the re- 
membrance of their former. Property by lively marks and continual re- 
membrancers ſhould ftir them up (as 


like manner of their Property, and yet remaining in their antient 
1 | 
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People thus ſold, or drave them like Cattel even from one end of the bor. 
ders of Egypt to the other end therof. In which you have the Balance 
of a fole Landlord or abſolute Prince, with the miſerable, and yet ne- 
ceſſary conſequence of an inflay'd People. Now the Balance of G0. 
vernments throout the. Scriptures being of theſe kinds, and no other 
the Balance of Oceana is exactly calculated to the moſt approy'd way, 
and the cleareſt Footſteps of' God in the whole Hiftory of the Bible: and 
wheras the Fubile was a Law inſtituted for preſervation of the popular 
Balance from alteration, ſo is the Agrarian in Oceana. 
UT fays the Prevaricator, Hocus Pocus, or in the name of Wonder 
how can this Agrarian be the Foundation of that Government which had 
ſubſited more than forty ſeve years without it? For they were ſo long after 
tbe giving of this Law for the diviſion of the Land, before they had the 
Land to divide. | 932 35 | 
WHICH is as if one ſhould fay upon that other Law of the like 
date, Judges and Officers ſhalt thou make thee in all thy gates; Hocus 
Pocus, or in the name of Wonder, how ſhould the Children of 3 
make them Judges and Officers in their gates, before they had any 
gates to make them in? fine ſport to be play d by an Attorny for the 
Clergy with Scripture, where it is plain enough that the Laws of a 
Commonwealth were given by Mosxs to an Army, to be put in ex- 
ecution when that Army ſhould becom a Commonwealth, as hap- 
pen'd under Jos nA. 1 : 
BUT no faying will ſerve his turn. F this Agrarian were meant as 
fundamental to the Government, the Proviſion (he will have it) was 
weak, and not proper for attaining the end propos d, there being nothing in 
the nature of the Agrarian to hinder, but that the whole Country might 
for the ſpace of near fifty years, that is, the time between the two Fubiles, 
have com ints the hands of one man, and ſo have deftroy'd Balance, Agra- 
rian, Government and all. Was 
THIS they that boaſt of their Mathematics might have taken the 
pains (before they had bin ſo confident) to have demonſtrated poſſible; 
as how or by what means one Lot could com in fifty years to be multi- 
ply'd fix hundred thouſand times, and that without Uſury, which 
bar (the raelits being no Merchants) was thought ſufficient to be 
given: or thus to call the Prudence of God by their impracticable 
Phanſys in queſtion, is abominable. e | 
I WOULD have Divines (as this Prevaricator perſuades, and it 
ſhould ſeem has perſuaded ſom of them) to overthrow the Com- 
monwealth of ael; for otherwiſe I will give them my word they 
ſhall never be able to touch that of Oceana, which, except in the here- 
ditary Succeflion and Dignity of the Princes of the Tribes, and the 
Patriarchs, and that the Senat was for life, differs not from the former: 
for as to the divers working up of the Superſtructures in divers Com- 
monwealths, according to the diverſity of occaſions, it coms to noac- 
countable difference; and much, I conceive, of this carving or finiſh- 
ing in rael; (which had it bin extant, would perhaps have ſhewn a 
preater reſemblance) is loſt. For the Senats, as to their numbers, that 
of the 300 in Oceana, conſidering the bulk of the People, excedes not that 
of the Seventy in 1/rael; the Succeſſion and Dignity of the Princes of 
the Tribes and of the Patriarchs was ordain'd for the preſervation of the 


Pedigrees, which (CHRIST being born) are not any more to Ad. 
| | ike 


of Popular Government. 


uke conſequence ; and that the Senators were for life, deriv'd from a Chap. 11. 
former Cuſtom of ſuch a number of Elders exerciſing fom Authority 


in Egypt (tho not that of the Senat till it was inſtituted by God) 


fromthe deſcent of the Patriarchs into that Land, who being at their 
deſcent ſeventy Perſons, and governing their Familys by the right of 


Paternity, as the People increas'd, and they came to dy, had their 
Succeflors appointed in ſuch a manner, that the number of Seventy, 
in remembrance of thoſe Patriarchs, was diligently preſerv'd. And 
foraſmuch as the Patriarchs governing their own Familys (which at 
firſt were all) in their own right, were conſequently for life, this alſo 
leas'd in the ſubſtitution of others. Theſe things rightly conſider'd, 

1 have not vary'd from the Authority of 1/7el in a tittle, there being 
neither any ſuch neceſſary uſe of Pedigrees, nor uninterrupted Suc- 
ceſſion of Elders for life in Oceana; and unleſs a man will fay, That 
ve ought to have the like Effect where there is not the like Cauſe 
(which were abſurd) the Authority of a Commonwealth holds no 
otherwiſe than from the Cauſe to the Effect. L +1 

OCEANA, I fay, cannot be wounded but by piercing the Au- 
thority of Hrael, with which ſhe is arm'd Cap a Pe. It is true, as 
the Prevaricator ſays in another place, that Law can obhge only thoje 
to whom it as given; and that the Laws of Iſrael were given, as to the 
Power or Obligation of them, only to the Children of Iſrael. But the 
Power, as has bin ſhewn, of a Commonwealth, and her Authori- 
ty, are different things; her Power extends no further than her own 
People, but her Authority may govern others, as that of Athens did 
Rome, when the latter wrote her 7wefve Tables by the Copy of the 
former. In this manner, tho a Man, or a Commonwealth, writing 
out of antient Governments, have liberty to chuſe that which ſutes 
beſt with the occaſion, out of any; yet (whether we conſider the 
Wiſdom and Juſtice of the Legiſlator ſupremely good, or the excel- 
lency of the Laws) the Prerogative of Authority, where the nature 
of the thing admits it, muſt needs belong to Hrael. That this opi- 
nion ſhould go ſore with Divines, is ſtrange ; and yet if there be any 
feeling of their pulſe by this their Advocat or Attorny, it is as true. 

FOR while he finds me writing out of Venice, he tells me, I have 
wiſely put myſelf under Protection or Authority, againſt whom he dares 
not make War, left he ſhould take part with the Turk. | 
BUT when he finds me writing out of Mael, he tells me, that be 
rs not aware of any Prerogative of Authority belonging to the Iſtaelitiſh 
more than any other Republic : which is to take part with the Devil. 

SO much for rae]. Now for Lacedemon ; but you will permit 
me to ſhake a Friend or two by the hand, as I go. 


THE firſt is ARISTOTLE, in theſe words : 


INE&9UALITY is the Source of all Sedition, as when the Riches 
of one or the few com to cauſe ſuch an Overbalance as draws the Common- 
wealth into Monarchy or Oligarchy ; for prevention wherofthe Oftraciſm 
has bin of uſe in divers places, as at Argos and Athens. But it Were 
better to provide in the beginning, that there be no ſuch Diſeaſe in the 
Commonwealth, than to com afterwards to her Cure. 


THE 
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Conſid p. 36. 


In his Epiſt. 


Conſid. p. 39. 


Pol. L. 5. e. 30 
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296 The Prerogative 
Book I. FT VE 
— JH E ſecond is PLuTARCH, in theſe words: 


Plut. Iyer. LYCURGUS judging that there ought to be no other inequality 

among Citizens of the ſame Commonwealth than what derives from their 

Virtues, divided the Land ſo equally among the Lacedemonians, that on a 

j | day beholding the Harveſt of their Lots lying by Cocks or Ricks in the 
iN feld, he laughing ſaid, that it ſeem'd to him they were all Brothers, 

THE third ſhould have bin the Conſiderer, but he is at feud 

with us all, 5 NP 


| „. 

Conſid. p.78. THE Defgn of Lycurcvs, he profeſſes, was not ſo much 6 
attain an Equality in the frame of his Government, us to drive into exile - 
Riches, and the effects of them, Luxury und Debauchery, "A 

GENTLEMEN, What do you fay? you have the Judgment 
of three great Philoſophers, and may make your own choice ; only 
except he that has but one hundred pounds a year, can have Wine and 
Women at as full command, and Retamers in as great plenty, as he that 
has ten thouſand, I ſhould think theſe advantages accru'd from Ine. 
quality, and that LycurGvus had {kill enough in a Commonwealth 
to ſee as much. No, fays the Prevaricator, it appear far otherwiſe, 
in that he admitted of no Mony but old Iron, a Carthad of which was 
worth little. Well, but in Mrael, where Silver and Gold was worth 
enough, my Gentleman would have it, that one man in the campaſs 
fifty years might purchaſe the whole Land, tho that Country was much 
larger than this: and yet where, if the People had us'd Mony, they © | 
would have us'd Trade, and uſing both, ſuch a thing, thro the ſtrait= 
neſs of the Territory, might have happen'd, he will not conceive the / 
like to have bin poſſible. No, tho he has an example of it in Ly- 
' SANDER, who by the ſpoil bf Athens ruin d the Agrarian, firſt by 
the overbalance that a man's Mony came to hold to his Lot; then 
eating out the Lots themſelves, and in thoſe the Equality of the 
Commonwealth. But theſe things he interprets pleaſantly, as if the 
— Vow of voluntary Poverty (ſo he calls it) being broken, the -Common- 
wealth, like a for ſivorn Wretch, had gon and bang d her ſelf: a 
Phanſy too rank, I doubt, of the Cloyſter, to he good at this 
work. OD | | . 

BUT wheras PLUTARCH, upon the narrowneſs of theſe Lots 
(which had they bin larger, muſt have made the Citizens fewer than 
thirty thouſand, and ſo unable to defend the Commonwealth) and 
uſe of this ſame old and ruſty Iron inſtead of Mony, obſerves 

Flut. Lycur. jt came by this means to paſs that there was neither a fine Orator, 
Fortuneteller, Baud, nor Goldſmith to be found in Lacedemon ; our 
Conſiderer profeſſes, 5 | 

THAT i#t1s to him as ſtrange as any thing in Hiſtory, that Ly cuR- 
GUS ſhould find credit enough to ſettle a Government, which carry'd along 
with it ſo much want and hardſhip to particular men, that the total ab- 

fence of Government could ſcarce have put them into a worſe condition ; 
the Laws that he made prohibiting the uſe of thoſe things, which to inc 
with ſecurity, is that only to other men that makes the Yoke of Laws 


fupportable. 
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of Popular Government. 

HERE he is no Monk again; I would aſk him no more, than that 
he would hold to ſomthing, be it to any thing. It is true, we, who 
have bin us'd to our Plumpottage, are like enough to make faces (as 
did the King of Pontus) at the Lacedemonian black broth : But who 
has open'd his mouth againſt Plumpottage, gilded Coaches, Pages, 
Lacquys, fair Mannorhouſes, good Tables, rich Furniture, full Purſes, 
Univerſities, good Benefices, Scarlet Robes, ſquare Caps, rich Jewels, 
or faid any thing that would not multiply all this? hy ſays he, you 
are ſo far right, that the Voice of LycurGus's Agrarian was, Every 

man ſhall be thus poor; and that of yours is, that no man ſhall be more 
tan thus rich. This is an Argument (an't pleaſe you) by which he 
thinks he has prov'd, that there is no difference between the Agra- 


297 
Chap. 11. 
— 


" rian that was in Lacedemon, and that which is in Oceana: For, Sir, 


- whatſoever is thus and thus, is like: But the Agrarian of Lacedemon 
was thus, A man could have no Mony, or none that deſerv'd that 
name; and the Agrarian of Oceana is thus, A man's Mony is not con- 
fin'd: Therfore the Agrarian of the one, and of the other, are like. 
Was it not a great grievance in Lacedemon, think you, that they had 
no ſuch Logic nor Logician ? Be this as it will, Ir? had bin impoſſible, 


ſays he, for LycuRGvus fo have ſettPd his Government, had he not 


wiſely obtain'd a Reſponſe from the Oracle at Delphos, magnifying and re- 
commending it: After which all reſiſtance would have bin downright Im- 
rety and Diſobedience, which concerns Mr, HARRINGTON very little. 


The Bible then is not ſo good an Oracle as was that at Delphos. But 


this Reflection has a tang with it, that makes me think it relates to 
that where he fays, I know not how, but Mr. HARRINGTON has 
taken up a very great unkindneſs for the Clergy. He will know no- 
thing; neither that the Oracle of the Scripture is of all other the clear- 
eſt for a Commonwealth, nor that that the Clergy being generally a- 
gainſt a Commonwealth, are in this below the Prieſts of De/phos, who 
were more for LycurGvus than theſe are for Mosks. But hav'at 


Conſid. p. 18. | 


the Agrarian of Oceana with the whole bail of Dice, and at five 


throws. | 
THE firſt Throw is, That it is unjuſt : For, | 4 

F it be truly aſſerted (in Oceana, Page the 39th) that Government 
7s founded on Property, then Property conſiſts in Nature before Govern- 
ment, and Government is to be fitted to Property, not Property to Govern- 
ment, How great a Sin then would it be againſt the firſt and pureſt notion 
of Fuſtice, to bring in a Government not only different from but directly de- 
Aructiue to the ſettl d Property of Oceana, where (in the 107th Page) 
there are confeſt to be three hundred Perſons, whoſe Eſtates in Land excede 
the Standard of two thouſand pounds a year. Let me not be chok'd with 
the Example of Lacedemon, till Mr. HARRINGTON has ſhewn us 


Conſid. p. 81. 


the Power of his Perſuaſion with the Nobility of Oceana, as Lycur- 


Gus with them of Lacedemon, to throw up their Lands to be parcel d by 
bis Agrarian (as Page 111.) and when that is don, T ſhall ceaſe to com- 


plain of the Injuſtice of it. Nor need any one of theſe three hundred be 


put to own a ſhame, for preferring his own Intereſt before that of a whole 
Nation ; for tho when Government is once fix d, it may be fit to ſubmit 
Privat to public Utility, yet when the queſtion is of chufing a Government, 
_ fvery particular man is left to his own native Right, which cannot be 


preſeris'd againſt by the Intereſt of all the reſt of Mankind. 
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Book IJ. HOW many falſe Dice there are in this throw hecauſe you fre. 
WY I have little to do) will be worth counting. IPO 


Empire is to follow the Legal State af Property; he impoſes, as If, 


perty, as it was ſettl'd before; he inſinuats it to be deſtructive to the 


any man fhould part with a Farthing, or throw up one ſhovelful of 1 
his Earth: he impoſes, as if I went about to perſuade the Nobility to. 


native Right (as in caſe a man for hunger takes ſo much as will feed him, 


Mankind. . Ten. 


_ cluded lawful; in the. caſe of a Commonweal 


* i * * 


Te Prerogative N 


, 9 
111 31 > 


W HERAS, I no, where deny Property to 40 


N / 79 SUI Grun 
her being Rom 


ta 


Law ;, hei inſinuats that I preſume Property to be in! 
One. Dodd eas 
WHERAS in natural and domeſtic Viciſſitude, 1 aſſert, That 


4 

* 

Ez 
, 


* 


T had aſſerted, that Empire muſt follow the natural ſtate of Property. 
Tu. of A ell g awo toon. ud age do on, ud p ; 

WHERAS in violent or foren Viciſſitude (as when the % oel 
poſſeſt themſelves of the Land of Canaan, the Goths and Vandal ot 
Italy, the Franks of France, the Saxons of England) Property, in or- 
der to the Government to be introduc'd, is alterable; he inſinuats as 
if I had faid, that Empire muſt always follow the ſtate of Property, 
not as it may be alter d in that relation, but as it is found. Three, 

.WHERAS the Government of Oceana is be Ga 


fitted to pi 
{ettl'd Property. Four. 8 5 WY, WHEL +2 
WH ERAS I fay, that to put it with the moſt, they that are, 
Proprietors of Land in Oceana,” exceding two thouſand pounds a year, 
do not. excede three hundred Perſons ; he ſays, that I have confeſt 
they be three hundred. Five. 77771 
WHERAS I ſhew that the Nobility of Lacedemon, upon the 
erſuaſion of Lycurevus, threw up their Eſtates to be parcel'd. by. 
his Agrarian ; but that in Oceana, it is not needful or requir'd that 


throw. up. their Lands. Six. ,, eta 0 id 
WHERAS I have ſhewn that no one of thoſe within the three. 
hundred can bave any Intereſt againſt the Agrarian; he, without 
ſhewing what ſuch an Intereſt can be, inſinuats that they have an In- 
. ̃ j! ⅛ 1mm. Era. ia ̃ĩê⸗ » 
WH ERAs the Government of Oceana gos altogether upon con- 
ſent, and happens not only to fit privat to public, but even public to 
privat Utility, by which means it is void of all Objection; he inſinuats, 
that it is againſt privat Utility. Eight. „ 
WHERE he fays, that in chuſing a Government every man is 
left to his own native Right; he inſinuats that the Agrarian (which 
dos no more than fix Property, as ſhe found it) is againſt native Right. 
WH ERAsS Gad has given the Earth to the Sons of men, which, 


44 "L* # 


and no more, of any other man's meat or herd) preſcribes againſt legal. 
Property, and is the cauſe why the Law efteems not ſuch an Action 
to be Theft; he inſinuats that there is a native Right in legal Proper- 
ty, which cannot be preſerib'd againft by the Intereſt of all the rej 0 


WIL E he pleaded the caſe of Monarchy, Levelling was con- 
| 4 which aſks no ſuch 
favor, Levelling is concluded unlawful. Eleven. BOY WR 

IN the Reformation or Level as to Monarchy, tho Property ſyb- 
ſiſted before that Level, yet Property was to be fitted to the Gover'-. 
ment, and not the Government to Property; but in the caſe of a Come 

AF | monwealth 


* * 4 - 


f 


of Popular Government. 
monwealth the Government is to be fitted to Property, and not Pro- 
perty to the Government. Twelve. TOE CAO Hs To 
IN that, any man was bound to relinquiſh his native Right, elſe 
how could a Prince level his Nobility ? In this, no man iy bound to 
relinquiſh his native Right, Thirteen, ; 7 | 
| N that, this ſame native Right might be preſcrib'd againſt by the 
Prince; in this, it cannot be preſcrib'd againſt by the Intereſt of Man- 
kind. Fourteen. YR Rt Bit SHIT IS INE Ds 
IN that, no Nobleman but ought to own a ſhame if he prefer'd 


* 


his Intereſt before that of the Prince; in this, zo Nobleman ought to 
own a ſhame for preferring his own Intereſt before that of a whole Nation. 


Fifteen. | | 
' WOULD you have any more? theſe fifteen majors and minors, 
or falſe Dice, are ſoop'd up again, and put all into this Concluſion 
or Box, like themſelves. ; W | on 
THUS the Intereſt of the three hundred is not balanc'd with that 9 
a whole Nation, but that of ſom few extravagant Spirits; who, by 
making Dams in the Current of other mens Eſtates, hope to derive ſom 
Water to their own parch'd Fortune. | 
CALUMNTARE fortiter, nibil adberebit. If a River has but 
one natural Bed or Channel; what Dam is made in it by this Agrarian ? 
but if a River has had many natural Beds or Channels, to which ſhe 
has forgot to reach her Breaſt, and whoſe Mouths are dry'd up or ob- 
ſtructed ; theſe are Dams which the Agrarian dos not make, but re- 


move: and what parch'd Fortunes can hereby hope to be water'd, but 


theirs only, whoſe Veins having drunk of the fame Blood, have a 
right in Nature to drink of the fame Milk? The Law of Moszs 
allow'd the firſtborn but a double portion: was his an extravagant 
TTT 25 „ 

HIS ſecond throw is, That the nature of the Agrarian is ſuch as 
cannot be fix d, in regard that the People being intruſted with a Vote and 


a Sword, may alter it for the leſs, or com to downright Levelling. But as 


to this, in the 874 Chapter I have bar'd his Dice, that being the 
place in which I thought moſt proper to give a full Anſwer to this 
Objection. | 

AT the third throw, he is extreme aukward. For wheras the 
ſſraelits (notwithſtanding the Voyages of SoLomon, and what is 
laid of the Ships of Tharfis) during their Agrarian, or while they had 
Land, were a Commonwealth of Huſbandmen, and not of Merchants, 


nor came to the exerciſe of this Trade, till they had no Land, or after 


their diſperſion by the Emperor ApRIAN ; he ſcrues it in, after this 


manner=—s the Jews who have no Lands, are every where great Tra- Conſid. p.85. 


ders; fo the poſſeſſion of Lands being limited by this Agrarian, men who 
are either covetous or ambitious (as if Eſtates were not got by Induſtry, 
but by Covetouſneſs and Ambition) ill employ themſelves and their 
 Eftates in foren Traffic, which being in a manner wholly ingroft by the Ca- 
pital City of Oceana, that City, already too great, will immediatly grow 
n an exceſs of Power and Riches, very dangerous to the Commorrewealth ; 
Amſterdam being com by fuch means to exerciſe of late a Tyranny in the 
diſpoſal of ſom public Affairs, much to the prejudice both of the Liberty 
and Intereſt of the reſt of the Union. An equal, if not greater Incom- 
modity to Oceana, would be created by the Agrarian, which making Em- 


porium a City of Princes, would render the Country a Commonwealth of 


Qq 1 | Cotta- 


Chap. 17. 
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Book I. Cottagers, able to diſpute Precedence with. the | Beggers  Buſh..._ 
— NEWS, not from Trp, nor any other corner of, the whole 
World but one. Bate me this; and ſhew me in what other City | 
increaſe of Houſes. or new Foundations was ever held a Nuſance, 
This ſure is a Phanſy that regards not the old Folks, or antient Pru- 
ONE of the Bleſſings, that God promis d to ABRAHAM, was, 
that his Seed ſhould be multiply'd as the Stars of Heaven: And the Com- 
monwealth of Rome, by multiplying her Seed, came to bound her 
Territory with the Ocean, and her Fame with the Stars of Heaven. 
That ſuch a Populoufneſs is that without which there can be no 
great Commonwealth, both Reaſon and good Authors are clear; but 
whether it ought to begin in the Country, or in the City, is a ſeruple 
I have not known them make. That of Mrael began in the Country, 
that of Rome in the City. Except there be obſtruction or impedi- 
ment by the Law, as in Turky where the Country, and in England 
where the City is forbid to increaſe ;; wherever there is a, populous, 
Country, for example France, it makes a populous City, as Paris; 
and wherever there is a populous City, as Rome after the ruin of 
Alba, and Amſterdam after the ruin (as to Trade) of Antwerp, it 
makes a populous Territory, as was that of the Ruſtic Tribes, and is 
that of Holland. 1 
BUT the ways how a populous City coms to make a populous 
Country, and how a populous Country coms to make a populous. 
City, are contrary ; the one happening thro ſucking, as that of the 
City, and the other thro weaning, as that of the Country. 
F OR proof of the former: the more mouths there be in a City, 
the more meat of neceſſity muſt be vented by the Country, and ſo 
there will be more Corn, more Cattel, and better Markets; which 
breeding more Laborers, more Huſbandmen, and richer Farmers, 
bring the Country fo far from a Commonwealth of Cottagers, that 
where the Bleſſings of God, thro the fruitfulneſs of late years with, 
us, render'd the Huſbandman unable 70 diſpute Precedence with the 
Beggers Buſh, his Trade thus uninterrupted, in that his Markets are 
certain, gos on with increaſe of Children, of Servants, of Corn, and 
of Cattel: for there is no reaſon why the Fields adjoining to Emporium, 


being but of a hard foil, ſhould annually produce two Crops, but the 
Populouſneſs of the City. 1 


THE Country then growing more populous, and better ſtock d 
with Cattel, which alſo increaſes Manure for the Land, mult propor- 
tionably increaſe in fruitfulneſs. Hence it is that (as the Romans allo. 
were good at ſuch works) in Holland there is ſcarce a puddle un- 
drain'd, nor a bank of Sand caſt up by the Sea, that is not cover'd 
with Earth, and made fruitful by the People; theſe being fo ſtrangely, 
with the growth of Amſterdam, increas'd, as coms perhaps to two 
parts in three: nor, the Agrarian taking place in Oceana, would it be 
longer diſputed, whether ſhe might not deſtroy Fiſhes to plant Men. 
Thus a populous City makes a Country milch, or populous by ſuck- 
ing; and wheras ſom may ſay, that ſuch a City may ſuck from foren 
parts, it is true enough, and no where more apparent than in Amſter- 
dam. But a City that has recourſe to a foren Dug, cer ſhe had firſt 
ſuck'd that of her proper Nurſe or Territory dry, you ſhall hardly 
find; or finding (as in ſom Plantation not yet wean'd) will hardy 


of Popular Corn, 


be able to make that Objection hold, ſeeing it will not ly ſo much a- Cha 


gainſt the Populouſneſs of the place, as the contrary. | 
BUT a populous Country makes a populous City by weaning ; 
for when the People increaſe fo much, that the dug of Earth can do 


no more, the overplus muſt ſeek ſom other way of Livelihood : which 
is either Arms, ſuch were thoſe of the Goths and Vandals; or Mer- 


chandize and Manufacture, for which ends it being neceſſary that 


they lay their Heads and their Stock together, this makes populous 
Citys. Thus Holland being a ſmall Territory, and fuck'd dry, has 
upon the matter wean'd the whole People, and is therby becom as * 


were one City that ſucks all the World. 


BUT by this means, ſays the Confiderer, Emporium being already: 
too great (while indeed Amſterdam, conftidering the narrowneſs of the 
Territory, or the ſmalneſs of Holland, is much more populous) would 


immediatly grow into an exceſs of Power and Riches, very dangerous to 


Liberty, an example wherof was ſeen in the late Tyranny of that City: 


As if it were not ſufficiently known that Amſterdam contributes, and 


has contributed more to the defence of the Commonwealth, or United 
Provinces, than all the reſt of the League, and had in thoſe late Acti- 


ons which have bin ſcandaliz'd, reſiſted not the Intereſt of Liberty, 
but of a Lord. That the increaſe of Rome, which wasalways ſtudy'd by 
her beſt Citizens, ſhould make her Head too great for her Body, or her 
Power dangerous to the Tribes, was never ſo much as imagin'd ; and 


tho ſhe were 4 City off Princes, her ruſtic Tribes were ever had in 
greateſt Eſteem and Honor; inſomuch, that a Patrician would be of 


* 


no other. | 
BUT the Authority of antient Commonwealths is needleſs ; the 


Prevaricator by his own Argumentation or Might, lays himſelf neck 


and heels, 


301 
11. 


FOR, ſays he, Were this A rarian once fettPd, Emporium ould Conkd. 5.93. 


be a City of Princes, and the Nobility jo throly plum d, that they would be 
Juft as firong of wing, as wild Foul in moulting time. There would 


be a City of Princes, and yet no Nobility. He is ſo faſt that J have 
_ pity on him, if I knew but which way to let him looſe. He means 
perhaps, that the Merchants growing rich, would be the Nobility ; 


and the Nobility growing poor, would be Graſiers. 
BUT fo for ought I know it was always, or worſe, that is, men 


attain d to Riches and Honors by ſuch or worſe Arts, and in Poverty 
made not always fo honeſt Retreats. To all which Infirmitys of the 


dtate, I am deceiv'd if this Agrarian dos not apply the proper Reme- 
dys. For ſuch an Agrarian makes a Commonwealth for increaſe : 


the Trade of a Commonwealth for increaſe, is Arms; Arms are not 


born by Merchants, but by Noblemen and Gentlemen. The No- 
bility therfore having theſe Arms in their hands, by which Provinces 


are to be acquir'd, new Provinces yield new Eſtates ; ſo wheras the 
Merchant has his returns in Silk -or Canvas, the Soldier will have his 


return in Land. He that repreſents me as an Enemy to the N obility, 


is the man he ſpeaks of; for if ever the Commonwealth attains to 


five new Provinces (and ſuch a Commonwealth will have Provinces 
enow) it is certain, that (beſides Honors, Magiſtracys, and the Reve- 
nues annex'd) there will be more Eſtates in the Nobility of Oceana, 
of fourteen thouſand pounds Land a year, than ever were, or can 
otherwiſe be of four; and that without any the leaſt danger to the 
1 . Cammon- 


. 


* 
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Book I. Commonwealth: for if Rome had but look'd ſo far to it, as to have 
= made good her Agrarian in Taly, tho ſhe had neglected the reſt, the 
| Wealth of her Nobility might have ſuck'd her Provinces, but muſt 
have inrich'd the People; and fo rather have water d her Roots, than 
ſtarvd and deſtroy'd them, as it did. In this caſe therfore the Nobi- 
lity of Oceana would not moulter like wild Fowl, but be ſtrong of wing 
- as the Bags „VE [991 55 
ONE Argument more J have heard urg'd againſt the Populouſneſs 
of the Capital City, which is, That the Rich in time of ſickneſe for- 
ſaking the place, by which means the Markets com to fail, the Poor, 
leſt they ſhould ſtarve, will run abroad; and infect the whole Coun- 
try. But ſhould a man tell them at Paris, or Grand Cairo (in the 
latter wherof the Plague is more frequent and furious than happens 
with us) that they are not to build Houſes, nor increaſe ſo much, 
leſt they ſhould have the Plague; or that Children are not to be born 
ſo faſt, leſt they dy, they would think it ſtrange news. A Com- 
monwealth is furniſh'd with Laws, and Power to add ſuch as ſhe 
ſhall find needful. In caſe a City be in that manner viſited, it is the 
duty of the Country, and of the Government, to provide for them 
by contribution. OY, by. 99 315% 
Conſid. p.87, THE difficulty in making the Agrarian equal and fleddy thro the riſe 
or fall that may happen in Mony, which is the fourth throw of the Pre- 
varicator, is that which might have bin for his eaſe to have taken 
notice was long ſince ſufficiently bar'd, where it is faid, That if a 
new Survey at the preſent Rent was taken, an Agrarian ordaining 
that no man ſhould thenceforth hold above ſo much Land as is there 
valu'd at the rate, however Mony might alter, would be equal and 
ſteddy enough. 5 
HIS laſt caſt is, That the Agrarian would make War againſt uni- 
verſal and immemorial Cuſtom ; which being without doubt more preva- 
lent than that of Reaſon, there is nothing of ſuch difficulty as to en 
men at once, and crudely, that they and their Forefathers have bin in an 
Error. 595 . 
WIS E men, I ſee, may differ in Judgment or Counſil: for, ſays 
Sir FRANC1s Bacon, Surely every Medicin is an Innovation, and be 
that will not apply new Remedys muſt expect new Evils; for Time is the 
greateſt Innovator ; and if Time of courſe alters things to the worſe, and 
W * and Counſil may not alter them to the better, what muſt be the 
end: | | 
BUT the caſe of the Agrarian receives equal ſtrength from each 
of theſe Counſillors or Opinions: from the latter, in that it gos upon 
grounds which Time has not innovated for the worſe, but for the better ; 
and fo according to the former coms not to have bin at once, and crude- 
ly perſuaded, but introduc'd by Cuſtom, now grown univerſal and 
immemorial. For who remembers the Gentry of this Nation to have 
worn the blue Coats of the Nobility, or the lower ſort of People to 
have liv'd upon the ſmoak of their Kitchins? On the contrary, Is it 
not now a univerſal Cuſtom for men to rely upon their own For- 
tunes or Induſtry, and not to put their Truſt in Princes, ſeeking in 
their Liberality or Dependence the means of living? The Prevarica- 
tor might as well jump inio his great Grandfather's old Breeches, and 
perſuade us that he is Ia mode, or in the new cut, as that the ways of 
our Forefathers would agree with oux Cuſtoms. Dos not every man 
5 3 | | | Tr now 
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now ſee, that if the Kings in thoſe days had fettPd the Eſtates of the 
Nobility by a Law, reſtraining them from ſelling their Land, ſuch 


1 


a Law had bin an Agrarian, and yet not warring againſt; their an- 


tient Cuſtoms, but preſerving them? , Wherfore neither does the Agra- 


rian propos'd, taking the Balance of Eſtates as ſhe now finds, them, 


make War againſt, | but confirm the preſent Cuſtoms. The only Ob- 
jection that can ſeem in this place to ly, is, that wheras it has bin the 


Cuſtom of Oceana that the bulk of the Eſtate ſhould deſcend to the 


| eldeſt Son, by the Agrarian he cannot, in caſe, he has more Brothers, 
inherit above two thouſand pounds a year in Land, or an equal ſhare, 


But neither dos this, whether you regard the Parents or the Children, 


make War with Cuſtom. For putting the caſe the Father has twenty 
thouſand pounds a year in Land, he gos not the leſs in his cuſtom or 
way of Life for the Agrarian, becauſe for this he has no leſs: and if he 
has more or fewer Sons to whom his Eſtate deſcends by equal or in- 
equal portions, neither do they go leſs in their ways or cuſtoms of Life 
for the Agrarian, becauſe they never had more. But, ſays Ar1s- 
TOTLE (ſpeaking of the Oſtraciſm as it ſupplys the defect of an 
Agrarian) This courſe is as neceſſary to Kings as to Commonwealths. By 


Pol. L. 3. c.. 


this means the Monarchys of Turky and of Spain preſerve their Ba- 


lance; thro the neglect of this has that of the Nobility of Oceana bin 
broken : and this is it which the Prevaricator, in adviſing that the No- 
bility be no further level d than will ſerve to keep the People under, 


requires of his Prince. So, That an Agrarian is neceſſary. to Govern=, 


ment, be it what it will, is on all hands concluded, 
C HAP. XII. 
eee eee eee 
order d Commonwealth. In which is contain d the Cour- 


ſes or Parembole of Iſrael before the Captivity, together 
with the Epitome of Athens and Venice. el 


NE bout more and we have don: This (as reaſon good) will 


be upon Wheels or Rotation: For, 


Oceana, p. 54. 


AS the Agrarian anſwers to the equality of the Foundation or 
Root, ſo dos Rotation to the equality of the Superſtru Su of Bran- | 


ches of a Commonwealth. 


EQUAL Rotation is equal Viciſſitude in, or Succeflion to Ma- 
giſtracy confer d for equal terms, injoining ſuch equal Vacations, as 


cauſe the Goyernment to take in the Body of the People, by parts ſuc- 
ceeding others, thro the free Election or Suffrage of the whole. 


THE contrary wherto is prolongation of Magiſtracy, which, 
traſhing the wheel of Rotation, deſtroys the Life or natural Motion 


of a Commonwealth. 


THE Prevaricator, whatever he has don for himſeif, has don this 
for me, that it will be out of doubt whether my Principles. be capable. 
greater Obligation or Confirmation, than by having Objections made 
 ®@gainſt them, Nor have I bin altogether ingrateful, or nice of my 


Labor, but gon far (much farther, than I needed) about, that I might 
return with the more valuable Preſent to him that ſent me on 
I errand : 


Book I. errand: I ſhall not be ſhort of like proceding upon the preſent hob · 
— ject, a but rather OV ET. | 2 hs 
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ROTATION. in a Commonwealth is of the, Magiſtracy, babe 
Senat, of the People; of the Magiſtracy and the People ;- of the Ma. 
giſtracy and the Senat; or of the Magiſtracy, of the Senat, and ofthe 
People: which in all gom to fix kinds 72 


F OR example of. Rotation in the Magiſtracy, you have the Judg 


of 1/rael, calld in Hebrew Shopher... The like-Magiſtracy after the Kings 
Ir HOBAL and BAA, came in uſe with the Hrians; from theſe, With 
their Poſterity the Carthaginians, who alſo call'd their ſupreme Ma- 
giſtrats, being in number two, and for their Term Annual, Shophetim 
which the Latins by a ſofter pronunciation render Sete. ? 
THE Shophet. or. Judg of  1ſrael was a Magiſtrat, not, that ] can 
find, oblig'd to any certain term, throout the Book of Judges; never- 
theleſs, it is plain, that his election was occaſional, ; and hut for a time, 


- 


after the manner of a Dictato . 42 16 
TRUE it is, that ELI and Sauu L rul d all their lives; but upon 
this ſuch impatience in the People follow d, thro the corruption of their 
Sons, as was the main cauſe aka ſucceding Monarch. 
THE Magiſtrats in Athens (except the Areopagits, being a Judica- 
tory) were all upon Rotation. The like for Lacedemon and Rome, 
except the Kings in the former, who were indeed hereditary, but had 
no more Power than the Duke in Fenice, where all the reſt of the Ma- 
giſtrats (except the Procuratori, whoſe Magiſtracy is but mere Orna- 
ment) are alſo upon Rotation 0 e 
FOR the Rotation of the Senat you have Athens, the Acheans, 
Atolians, Lycians, the Amphictionium; and the Senat of Lacedemon 
reprov'd, in that it was for life, by AgIsToT LE: Modern Examples 


of like kind are the Diet of Switzerland; but eſpecially. the Senat of 


FY Nh tag, 


> 1 


SY „ 


. FOR. the Rotation of the People, you have firſt Thael, where t 
Congregation (which the Greecs call Eccle/a; the Latins, Comitia, or 
Concio) having a twofold: capacity; firſt, that of an Army, in which 
they were the conſtant Guard of the Country; and, ſecondly, that 
of a Repreſentative, in which they gave the Vote of the People, at the 
creation of their Laws, or election of their Magiſtrats, was Monthly. 
Now the Children of Iſrael after their Number, towit, the chief Fathers 
and Captains of thouſands and hundreds, and their Officers that ſervd ile 
King in any matter of the Courſes, which, came in, and went out month iy 
month, throout all the months of the year, of every Courſe; were twenty 
and four thouſand. _ | . 1 li fl Ain 
SUCH a multitude there was of military Age, that without incon- 
venience, four and twenty thouſand were every month in Arms, whoſe 
term expiring, others ſucceded, and ſo others; by which means the Ro- 
tation of the whole People came about in the ſpace of one year. The 
Tribuns, or Commanders of the Tribes in Arms, or of the Prerogative 
for the month, are nam'd in the following part of the Chapter, to the 
ſixteenth Verſe; where begins the enumeration of the Princes (tho 
Gap and As HR, for what reaſon I know not, be omitted) of the 
Tribes, remaining in their Provinces, where they judg'd the People, 
and as they receiv'd Orders, were to bring or ſend ſuch farther Inforce- 
ment or Recruits as occaſion requir'd to the Army: after theſe, we 
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other Officers are mention d. There is no queſtion to be made but this Chap. 12. 
Rotation of the People, together with their Prerogative or Congregati- WWW 


on, was preſery'd by the monthly Election of two thouſand Deputys 
in each of the twelve Tribes, which in all came to four and twent 
thouſand; or let any, man ſhew how otherwiſe it was likely to be don, 
the nature of their Office being to give the Vote of the People, who 
therefore ſure muſt have choſen them. , By theſe the Vote of the Peo- 
ple was given to their Laws, and at Elections of their Magiſtrats, 

TO their Laws, as where DAvip propoſes the reduction of the 


Ark: And David: conſulted with the Captains of thouſands and bun- 1 Chron. 13, | 


dreds, and with every Leader, And David ſaid to all the Congregation 
of Iſrael, If. it ſeems good to you, and it be of the Lord God, let us ſend 
abroad to our Brethren every where (the Princes of Tribes in their Pro- 
vinces) that are left in the Land of Iſrael, and with them alſo to the Prieſts 
and Levites, which are in the Citys and Suburbs, that they may gather them- 
elves to us; and let us bring again the Ark of our God to us, for we in- 
quir d not at it in the days of SAUL. And all the Congregation (gave their 
Suffrage in the Afﬀirmative) ſaid that they would do jo; for the thing 


was right in the eys of the People. Nulla lex fibi ſoli conſcientiam Fuſtitiæ Grot. e Ter- 


ſuc debet, ſed eis a quibus obſequium expettat, Now that the ſame Con- * 

gregation or Repreſentative gave the Vote of the People alſo in the 

Election of Prieſts, Officers and Magiſtrats; Moreover DAvID and 1 Chron. 25. 

the Captains of the Hoſt ſeparated to the Service of the Sons of As APH, 

and of HEMAN, and of JEDUTHUN, who ſhould propheſy with Harps, 

with Pſalterys, and with Cymbals. But upon the occaſion to which we 

are more eſpecially beholden for, the preſervation and diſcovery of this ; 

admirable Order (DAvip having propos d the buſineſs in a long and 1 Chron. 28. 
pious ſpeech) the Congregation made SOLOMON rhe Son of DAVID * 

King the ſecond time, and anointed him to the Lord to be chief Governor, 1 Chron. 29. 

and Zabok to be Priefl, For as to the firſt time that Solo 

was made King, it happen'd, thro the Sedition of ApoNniJan, to 1 Kings 1. 

have bin don in haſt and tumultuouſly by thoſe only of Feruſalem ; 

and the reaſon why ZAanok is here made Prieſt, is, that ABIATHAR 

was put out for being of the Conſpiracy with AponiJan. 

_ I MAY expect (by ſuch Objections as they afford me) it ſhould 

be alleg d, that to prove an Order in a Commonwealth, I inſtance in 

a Monarchy ; as if there were any thing in this Order monarchical, or 

that could, if it had not bin fo receiv'd from the Commonwealth, 

have bin introduc'd by the Kings, to whom in the judgment of any ſo- 

ber man (the Prevaricator only excepted, who has bin huckling about 

ſome ſuch Council for his Prince) no leſs could have follow'd upon the 

firſt frown of the People, than did in Rx HñBOAM, who having ug'd 1 Kings 12. 

them roughly, was depos'd by the Congregation, or the major part. 

It is true, that while 1-ael was an Army, the Congregation, as it 

needed not to aſſemble by way of Election or Repreſentative, ſo I be- 

lieve it did not; but that by all 1ae/ afſembl'd to this end, ſhould be 

meant the whole People after they were planted upon their Lots, and 

not their Repreſentative, which in a political ſenſe is as properly ſo call'd, 

were abſurd and impoſſible, Nor need I go upon preſumtion only, 

be the ſame never ſo ſtrong, ſeeing it is ſaid in Scripture of the Kora- 


thites, that they were keepers of the Gates of the Tabernacle, and their Fa- , Chron. . 


thers being over the Hoſt of the Lord, were keepers of the Entry: That is, 29. 
(according to the Interpretation of GRoT1vs) the Korathites were 

— 1 now 
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in the Commonwealth of Tyartes MIL ESsIVs, where. the People, 


Pol. 1.4.c.14. 


Magiſtracy and the Senat, as in thoſe of Athens, of the Acheans, of the 


Epitome of te T H E Senat of the Bean being the propoſing Aſſembly (for that of 
the Areopagits, call'd alſo a Senat, was a Fudicatory) conſiſted of four 


Athenian 
Common- 
Wealth. 


The Prerogative 


now keepers of the Gates, as it appears in the Book of Numbers, their 
Anceſtors the Kohathites had bin in the Camp, or while I/rael was yet 
an Army, But our Tranſlation is lame in the right foot, as to the true 
diſcovery of the antient manner of this ſervice, which according to the 
Septuagint and the vulgar Latin was thus, they were keepers of the Gates 
of the Tabernacle ( raripes durwy r Th mopepaſBonTc, & familie eorum 
per vices) and their Fathers by turns, or Rotation. So that Offices 
and Services by Courſes, Turns, or Rotation, are plainly more anti- 
ent than Kings in the Commonwealth of 7/ae/, tho it be true that 
when the Courſes or Rotation of the Congregation or Repreſentative 
of the People were firſt introduc'd, is as hard to ſhew, as it would be 
how, after the People were once planted upon their Lots, they could 
be otherwiſe aſſembl'd. If Writers argue well and lawfully from 
what the Sanbedrim was in the inſtitution by J&HoSAPHAT, to what 
it had more antiently bin; to argue from what the Congregation was 
in the inſtitution by DAvip, to what it had more antiently bin, is 
ſufficiently warranted. | 
THESE things rightly conſider'd, there remains little doubt but 
we have the courſes of rael for the firſt example of Rotation in a 
popular Aſſembly. Now to com from the Hebrew to the Grecian Pru- 
dence, the ſame is approv'd by ArisToTLE, which he exemplifys 


he ſays, aſſembl'd (ro xare ply, dane wiwdrras abpoovs) by turns or Ro- 
tation. Nor is the Roman Prudence without ſom ſhadow of the like 
Proceding, where the Prerogative (pro tempore) with the jure vocalæ 
being made by Lot, gave frequently the Suffrage of the whole People. 
But the Gothic Prudence ay Policy of the third State, runs alto- 
gether upon the Collection of a Repreſentative by the Suffrage of the 
People (tho not fo diligently regulated, by Terms and Vacations, as 
to a ſtanding Aſſembly were neceſſary, by Turns, Rotation, Parem- 
bole or Courſes) as in the election of the late Houſe of Commons, and 
the conſtitutive Viciſſitude of the Knights and Burgeſſes, is known 
by ſufficient experience. LS 
WHEN the Rotation of a Commonwealth is both in the Magi- 
ſtracy and the People, I reckon it to be of a fourth kind, as in {/ae/, 
where both the Judg and the Congregation were ſo elected. 


THE fifth kind is when the Rotation of a Commonwealth is in the 


{Etolians, of the Lycians, and of Venice; upon which Examples, ra- 
ther for the influence each of them, at leaſt Athens, may have upon 
the following Book, than any great neceſſity from the preſent occaſion, 
I ſhall inlarge in this place. | 


THE Commonwealth of Athens was thus adminiſter'd. 


hundred Citizens choſen by Lot, which was perform'd with Beans. 
Theſe were annually remov'd all at once: By which means Athens became 
fruſtrated of the natural and neceſſary uſe of an Ariſtocracy, while nei- 
ther her Senators were choſen for their parts, nor remain'd long e- 
nough in this Function to acquire the right underſtanding of their pro- 
per Office. Theſe thus elected, were ſubdivided by Lot into four e- 


qual parts, call'd Prytanys, each of which for one quarter of the yur 
res Wa 


4 


of Popular Governnient. 
was in Office. The Prytany, or Prytans in office, elected ten Preſi- 
dents, call'd Proedri, out of which Proedr; or Preſidents they week! 
choſe one Provoſt of the Council, who was call'd the Epiſtata. The 
Epiſtata and the Proedri were the more peculiar Propoſers to the Pry- 
tan, and to the Prytans it belong'd eſpecially to prepare buſineſs 
(gd ths Belg w. The tas) for the Senat. They gave alſo au- 
dience to any that would propoſe any thing concerning the Common= 
wealth, which if, when reported by the Prytans, it were approv'd by 
the Senat, the party that propos'd might promulgat the buſineſs; and 
Promulgation being made, the Congregation aſſembl'd, and deter- 
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y — med 


Petit. de Leg. 


Att. 


min'd of it. Sic data concio Lælio eft, proceſſit ille, & Græcus apud Cic. proFlat. 


Græcos non de culpa ſua dixit, fed de pœna queſtus eft ; porrexerunt ma- 
nus, Pſephiſma natum eftl. ; 

THE Prytans and their Magiſtrats had right to aſſemble the Senat, 
and propoſe to them; and what the Senat determin'd upon ſuch a Pro- 
poſition, if forthwith to be offer'd to the People, as in privat caſes, 
was call'd Proboulema; but if not to be propos'd till the People had a 
year's tryal of it, as was the ordinary way in order to Laws to be enact- 
ed, it was call'd P/ephi/ma; each of which words, with that difference; 
ſignifys a Decree. A Decree of the Senat in the latter ſenſe had for 

one year the power of a Law, after which trial it belong'd to the The/- 
mothete (w p) to hang it in writing upon the Statues of the He- 
ros, and afſemble the Congregation. Theſe Magiſtrats were of the 
number of the Archons, which in all were nine; the chief, more pecu- 
liarly ſo call'd, was ARcyuon EronyMus, he by whoſe name the 


year was reckon'd or denominated (his Magiſtracy being of a Civil "patron 
concernment) the next was the King (a Magiſtrat of a Spiritual con- 


cernment) the third the Polemarch (whoſe Magiſtracy was of a Mili- 
tary Concernment) the other fix were the Theſmotbetz, who had ſe- 
veral Functions common with the nine; others peculiar or proper to 
themſelves, as (TgyedÞw) to give the People (by Placarts) notice 
when the Judicatorys were to afſemble, that is, when the People were 
to aſſemble in that capacity, and to judg according to the Law made; 
or, when the Senat or the People were to aſſemble upon an #rafycaiz, 

a Crime that was not provided againſt by the Law, as that of AL CI- 
BIADES (the Wits about that time in Athens being moſt of them 
Atheiſts) for laughing at Cerxs, diſcovering her Secrets, and ſhav- 


ing of the MExcurys. If an Archon or Demagog was guilty of ſuch 


5 it belong'd to the cognizance of the Senat, otherwiſe to that 
of the P 


when they were to com to the Suffrage. 


THESE fix, like the Electors in Venice, preſided at all Elections 


of Magiſtrats, whether made by the Lot as the Judges, or by Suffrage 
as the new Archons, the Strategus or General, and moſt of the reſt. 
ns allo had the hearing and introducing of all Cauſes into the Ju- 
Icatorys. | 
BUT the right of aſſembling the Ecclęſia or Congregation belong'd 
to the Prytans, by whom the Senat propog'd to the People. | 


THE Congregation conſiſted of all them that were upon the Roll of 


the Lexiarcha, that is to ſay, of the whole People having right to the 
City. The Pr 


A tans ſeated upon a Tribunal, were Preſidents of this 
ſſembly; the Aſſembly having facrific'd and made Oath of Fideli- 
ty to the Commonwealth, the Proedri or Preſidents of the Prytans 


1 propos 'd 


Ulpian. ad 
Phil. 1. 


People whom the 7. heſmothet@ were allo in like manner to warn, L 


. . 16. 
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Book I. propos'd by Authority of the Senat to the People in this manner: 
e 16th PoLICLEs being Archon, and the Tribe of Pandion ix; +4 


reſt being manag'd by a good Ariſtocracy, it makes that which is pro- 


Dem. Phil. 1. 


_ thermore, if they would amend, alter, repeal, or make a Law, this 


that caſe provided by the Law, became the Soverain Judicatory, 


The Prerogative 
Jul 


Prytaneat, DEMosTHENES PAN EUS Zhought thus, or was of this 
opinion, The ſame Cuſtom wherby the firſt Propoſer ſubſcribes his 
Opinion or Part with his Name, is at this day in Venice. Pro oſi- 
tion being made, ſuch of the People as would ſpeak were call'd to the 
Pulpit; they that were fifty years of Age, or upwards, were to com 
firſt, and the younger afterwards; which cuſtom of prating in this 
manner made excellent Orators or Demagogs, but a bad Common. 
wealth. | : 

FROM this, that the People had not only the Reſult of the Com. 
monwealth, but the Debate alſo, Athens is call'd a Democracy; and 
this kind of Government is oppos'd to that of Lacedemon, which, he. 
cauſe the People there had not the power of Debate, but of Reſult 
only, was call'd an Ariſtocracy, ſomtimes an Oligarchy: thus the Greecs 
commonly are to be underſtood, to diſtinguiſh theſe two; while ac- 
cording to my Principles, if you like them, Debate in the People 
makes Anarchy ; and where they have the Refult and no more, the 


perly and truly to be call'd Democracy, or Popular Government. Nei- 
ther is this Opinion of mine new, but according to the Judgment of 
ſom of the Athenians themſelves; for ſays IsocRATEs in his Ora- 
tion to the Areopagits for Reformation of the Athenian Government, 
I know the main reaſon why the Lacedemonians flouriſh to be, that their 
Commonwealth is popular. But to return. As many of the People as 
would, having ſhew'd their Eloquence, and with theſe the Demagogs, 
who were frequently brib'd, conceal'd their Knavery ; the Epiſtata, 
or Provoſt of the Procdri, put the Decree or Queſtion to the Vote, 
and the People gave the Reſult of the Commonwealth by their Chi- 
rotonia, that is, by holding up their hands: the Reſult thus given, 
was the Law or P/eþhi/ma of the People. 

NOW for the Functions of the Congregation, they were divers 
as firſt, Election of Magiſtrats ( Ero 9 sf v ure dtn 
Tag iM x) Erpatnyors 20 G. Ad, 0 InT&exous d ;) namely, the Ar- 
chons, the Strategus or General, the Field Officers, the Admirals, 
with divers others, all, or the chief of them annual,. and com- 
monly upon Terms and Vacations; tho it be true, as PLUTARCH 
has it, that PHocion was Strategus four years together, having that 
Honor ſtill put upon him by the Congregation, without his ſeek- 
ing. The next Office of this Aſſembly was to ele& Judges into five 
Courts or Judicatorys; for the People being in the Bulk too unwieldly 
a Body for the performance of this duty, they exercis'd the ſupreme 
Judicature by way of Repreſentative, into which Ele&ion was made 
by Lottery, in ſuch a manner that five hundred, one thouſand, or 
1500 of them (according to the importance of the occaſion) being 
above thirty years of Age, and within the reſt of the Qualifications in 


call'd the Heliæa. In all Elections, whether by Lot or Suffrage, the 
Theſmothete were Preſidents, and order'd the Congregation, Fur- 


allo was don by a Repreſentative, of which no man was capable 
that had not bin of the Heliæa, for the reſt elected out of the whole 
People: this amounting to one thouſand, was call'd the — 

ASHORE egiſla- 


, Popular Government, 


Legiſlators. No Law receiv d by the People could be abrogated but Chap. 12 
by the Nomothete ; by theſe any Athenian, having obtain'd leave of '——— 


the Senat, might abrogat a Law, provided withal he put another in 
the place of it. Theſe Laws the Proedri of the Prytans were to put 
to the Suffrage. 6 

FIRST, the old, whether it agreed with the Athenian People, or 
not? then the new ; and whether of theſe happen'd to be chirotoniz'd 
or voted by the Nomothetæ, was ratity'd, according to that piece of 
the Athentan Law cited by DEMosTHENEsS againſt TIMOCRA“ 
TES, dere. A rο v XFigoTonowow 0 v0 fr, 2800 eU Elva, 
What has bin ſaid of the Commonwealth of Athens, in relation to 
the preſent purpoſe, amounts to thus much, That not only the Senat 
and the Magiſtracy in this Policy was upon Rotation, but even the 
People alſo, at leaſt as to the Nomothete, or their Legiſlative Power, 
and the ſupreme Judicatory of the Heliea, each of theſe being a 


Repreſentative, conſtituted of one thouſand, or fifteen hundred Ci- 
tizens. 


BUT for what follows in the ſecond Book, it is neceſſary that I 
_ obſerve in this place the proceding of certain Divines, who indeavor 
to make uſe of this Commonwealth for ends of their own, as parti- 
cularly Dr. SEAMAN ; who in his Book call'd Four Propoſitions, ar- 
gues after this manner, | | | 

CHIROTONTIA (as Svipas has it) fignifys both Plebiſcitum, 
a Law made by the People, and Pſephiſma. Now, fays he, Pſephiſma 
is the ordinary word usd in the Attic Laws, and in DEMOSTHENES 
for Senatuſconſultum, a Law made by the Senat: whence he draws this 
Concluſion ; As, when the People make a Law, they are ſaid to Chiroto- 
nige; ſo may the Rulers, in like manner, in thoſe Laus that are mad: 
by themſelves alone. 155 

THESE ways with Divines are too bad. The words of Su1- 
DAS are theſe (Xergorovie, EXAGYN, vc ego Chirotonia 7s Election 
or Ratification by the Many : which expreſly excludes the Few or the 

Senat from being otherwiſe contain'd by the word Chirotonia, than a 
part is by the whole, Nor has the Author the word P/ephi/ma, or 
Plebiſcitum in the place. I would fain know what other word there 
is in Greec for Plebiſcitum but Pſephiſma ; and yet the Doctor puts it 
upon SUIDAs, that he diſtinguiſhes between theſe two, and taking 
that for granted where he finds P/ephiſma in DR Mos r HEN ES and 
the Attic Laws, will have it to ſignify no more than a Decree of the 
Senat. Tt is true that ſom Decrees of the Senat were fo call'd, but 
thoſe of the People had no other name; and whenever you find P/e- 
phiſma in DEMosTHENES or the Artic Laws, for a Law, there is 
nothing more certain than that it is to be underſtood of the People: 


lor to ſay that a Law in a Popular Commonwealth can be made with- 
out the People, is a Contradiction. 


THE fecond Paſſage is a What think you of theſe words of pol. lib. 8. 
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Doctor having engliſh'd in this manner, The Theſmothetæ do pri- 
vatly preſeribe when Judgment isto be given, andpromulge public Acccuſa- 
s and Suffrages to the People, aſks you whoſe 2 ages were theſe, 
F not the Rulers? By which ſtrange Conſtruction, where Pol Lux 


having 
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PLLUX, id d Gr h eopuoFiras mgoyedOuri, Wore der dini 13 dinac- e. 9. 
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Book I. having firſt related in what part the function of the Theſmothete was 
conmon with that of the nine Archons, coms (i3 3) to ſhew you 
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what was peculiar to themſelves, namely, to give notice when the 
Heliæa or other Judicatorys were to aſſemble ; the Doctor renders it, 5 
they do privatly preſcribe : as if the Seſſion of a Court of Juſtice, and ſuch“ 
a one as contain'd a thouſand Judges, being the Repreſentative of the“ 
whole People, were to be privatly preſcrib'd. Then to this privat 
preſcribing of Fuſtice, he adds, that they do publicly promulge (ciealyaias) * 
Citations upon Crimes not within the written Law ; as if privat Pre. 
ſcription and public Promulgation could ſtand together, Next, 
wheras Promulgation in the very nature of the word ſignifys an Act 
before a Law made, he preſumes the Law to be firſt made by the 
Rulers, and then promulgated by the Theſinothetæ to the People, kim 
kam to the experience of all Commonwealths, the nature of Promyl. 
gation, and the ſenſe of his Author, whoſe words, as I ſhew'd before; 
declare it to have bin the proper or peculiar office of the Theſmothetz 
to give the People notice when they were to aſſemble for Fudicature, or 
when for giving their Chirotonia or Suffrage, by Promulgation of the 
Cauſe (eis ro So) Upon which they were to determin. __ | 
FOR the fourth paſſage, the Doctor quoting a wrong place for 
theſe words, Ei wow 0s v rat, that the Nomothete (being a 
Repreſentative, as I ſhewed, of the whole People, choſen by Lot, 
and in number one thouſand) chirotoniz'd, or gave the Legiſlative 
Sufrage ; thence infers, that the Rulers chirotonig d, voted or made 
Laws by themſelves without the People: which is as if one ſhould fay, 
that the Prerogative Tribe in Rome or the Houſe of Commons in 
England, gave their Vote to ſuch or ſuch a Law, therfore it was 
made by the Rulers alone, and not by the People of Rome or of 
England. — Dn 
FOR the fourth Paſſage, STEPHANUs quotes DEMosTHE- 
NES at lar ge in theſe words, ours Guang, dure Ons XE1eaTONT aur autov, | 
This the Doctor interprets of an Officer; to which 1 ſhall ſay more, 
when he ſhews me where the Sentence is, or what went before: for 
as yet I do not know of an Officer in any Commonwealth, whoſe 
Election was indifferently made, either by the Senat or by the Peo- 
ple; nor do] think the Doctor has look'd further for this than STE- 
PHENS, Who has not interpreted it. 2 
THE fifth paſſage is, That a Decree of the Senat in Athens had ibe 
force of a Law for one year, without the People. So had the Edicts of 
the Prætors in Rome: but I would fain know, whence the Senat in 
Athens, or the Prætors in Rome, originally deriv'd this Right (which 
was no more than that ſuch Laws might be Probationers, and ſo bet- 
ter underſtood when they came to the vote) but from the Chirotonia, 
or Suffrage of the People. MAE. 
THE fixth paſſage ſtops the mouths of ſuch as having nothing to 
ſay to the matter of my writing, pick quarrels with the manner or 
freedom of it, the Liberty I take in the defence of Truth ; ſeeing the 
Doctor takes a greater liberty upon other terms, while he bids his 
Antagoniſt (one that defended the Cauſe now in my hand) go and 
conſult his Authors, namely, STEPpHENs and Bupzvus again: for, 
ſays he, you wrong thoſe learned Men, while you would have us believe that 
they were as ignorant of the Greec Story as yourſelf, or that things are 


to be found in them which are not. To which Confidence I have _ 
| | | eave 


© of Popular Government. 311 
leave to ſay, that the Doctor ſhould do well to take no worſe Counſil Chap. 12. 
than he gives. | | pt I 
BUT what is becom of my Prevaricator ? I have quite loſt him, 
elſe I ſhould have intreated him to compare his Notes out of my 
germon, with theſe out of the Doctor's; or retract that ſame affecta- 
ton, in ſaying, J know not how, but Mr. HARRINGTON has con- 
ceiv'd a great unkindneſs for the Clergy. As if theſe their Stratagems, 
with which they make perpetual War againſt the unwary People, did not 
concern a man that has undertaken the cauſe of Popular Government, 


THE Policy of the Achzans conſiſted of divers Commonwealths 

under one, which was thus adminiſter'd. The Citys ſent their De- 
utys twice every year of courſe, and oftner if they were ſummon d 

by their Strategs, or their Demzurges, to the place appointed. The 
Strategus was the Supreme Magiſtrat both Military and Civil, and 
the Demiurges being ten, were his Council, all Annual Magiſtrats e- 
lected by the People. This Council thus conſtituted, was call'd the 
Synarchy, and perform'd like Dutys, in relation to the Senat, con- 
ſiſting of the Deputys ſent by their peculiar Soveraintys or Citys, as 
the Fretams to that in Athens, The Policys of the AÆtolians and Ly- 
cians are ſo near the ſame again, that in one you have all. So both 
the Senats and the Magiſtracy of theſe Commonwealths were upon 
Rotation. To conclude with Venice. 


THE Commonwealth of Venice conſiſts of four parts; the Great Epitome of he 
Council, the Senat, the College, and the Signory. WG 
THE Great Council is the aggregat Body of the whole People, Venice. 
or Citizens of Venice, which, for the paucity of their number, and e Great 
the Antiquity of their Extraction, are call'd Gentlemen, or Noble Ve- © 
netians, Every one of them at five and twenty years of age has right 
of Seſſion and Suffrage in this Council; which right of Suffrage, be- 
cauſe throout this Commonwealth, in all Debates and Elections, it is 
given by the Ballot, is call'd the right of Balloting, wherby this Coun- 
cil being the Soverain Power, creates all the reſt of the Orders, Coun- 
cils, or Magiſtracys ; and has conſtitutively the ultimat Reſult, both 
in caſes of Judicature, and the Conſtitution of Laws. | 
THE Senat, call'd alſo the Pregati, conſiſts of ſixty Senators pro- De Senar. 
perly fo ſtil'd, wherof the Great Council elects fix on a day, begin- 
ning ſo long before the month of October, that theſe being all choſen 
by that time, then receive their Magiſtracy : it conſiſts alſo of fixty 
more, call'd the Funta, which are elected by the Scrutiny of the Old 
Senat, that is, by the Senat propoſing, and the Great Council re- 
ſolving; the reſt of their Creation is after the fame manner with the 
former, In the Sixty of the Senat, there cannot be above three of 
any one Kindred or Family, nor in the Junta ſo many, unleſs there 
be fewer in the former. Theſe Magiſtracys are all annual, but with- 
out interval, ſo that it is at the pleaſure of the Great Council, whe- 
ther a Senator having finiſh'd his year, they will elect him again. 
THE College is a Council conſiſting more eſpecially of three Or- Is Colli. 
ers of Magiſtrats, call'd in their Language Savi; as the Savi grandi, 
to whoſe cognizance or care belong the whole affairs of Sea and Land; 
the Savi di Terra ferma, to whoſe care and cognizance belong the 
affairs of the Land; and the Savi di Mare, to whoſe cognizance ap- 
pertain 
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Book I. pertain the affairs of the Sea, and of the Ilands. Theſe are elected 
wo by the Senat, not all at once, but for the Savi grandi, who are fix 
by three at a time, with the interpoſition of three months; and for 
the Savi di Terra. ferma, and the Savi di Mare, who are each five 
after the ſame manner, ſave only that the firſt Election conſiſts *, 
three, and the ſecond of two. Each Order of the Savi elects week 
ly. one Provoſt, each of which Provoſts has Right-in any affair belong. 
ing to the cognizance of his Order, to propoſe to the College, Ay. 
dience of Embaſſadors, and matters of foren Negotiation, belong 
properly to this Council. | CE? r 
Tee Sn THE Signory conſiſts of the Duke and of his Counfillors, The 
Duke is a Magiſtrat created by the Great Council for life, to whom 
the Commonwealth acknowleges the Reverence due to a Prince, and 
all her Acts run in his name; tho without the Counſillors he has no 
Power at all, while they can perform any Function of the Signory 
without him. The Counfillors, whoſe Magiſtracy is annual, are e- 
lected by the Scrutiny of the Senat, naming one out of each Tribe 
(for the City is locally divided into ſix Tribes) and the Great Council 
approving; ſo the Counſillors are ſix, whoſe Function in part is of 
the nature of Maſters of Requeſts, having withal power to grant cer- 
tain Privileges: but their greateſt preeminence is, that all, or any one 
of them may propoſe to any Council in the Commonwealth, + _ 
Certain THE Signory has Seſſion and Suffrage in the College, the College 
_ has Seſſion and Suffrage in the Senat, and the Senat has Seſſion and 
Councis: Suffrage in the Great Council, The Signory, or the Provoſts of the = 
Savi, have power to aſſemble the College, the College has power to 
aſſemble the Senat, and the Senat has power to aſſemble the Great 
Council; the Signiori, but more peculiarly the Provoſts of the Saw, 
in their own Offices and Functions, have power to propoſe to the 
College, the College has power to propoſe to the Senat, and the Senat 
has power to propoſe to the Great Council. Whatever is thus pro- 
pos d and reſolv'd, either by the Senat (for ſomtimes thro the ſecu- 
rity of this Order, a Propoſition gos no further) or by the Great 
Council, is ratify'd, or becoms the Law of the Commonwealth. Over 
and above theſe Orders, they have three Judicatorys, two Civil and 
one Criminal, in each of which forty Gentlemen elected by the Great 
Council are Judges for the term of eight months; to theſe Judicatorys 
being the Avogadori and the Auditori, who are Magiſtrats, having 
power to hear Cauſes apart, and, as they judg fitting, to introduce 
them into the Courts. 1 5 : ERR 
IF a man tells me, that I omit many things, he may perceive I 
write an Epitome, in which no more ſhould be comprehended, than 
that which underſtood may make a man underſtand the reſt. Butof 
theſe principal parts conſiſts the whole body of admirable Venice. 
THE Confyglio d Dieci, or Council of Ten, being that which 
partakes of Dictatorian Power, is not a limb of her, but as it were 2 
Sword in her hand. This Council (in which the Signory has allo 
Seſſion and Suffrage) conſiſts more peculiarly of ten annual Magiſtrats, 
created by the Great Council, who afterwards elect three of their 
own number by Lot, which ſo elected are call'd Capi de Dieci, their 
Magiſtracy being monthly: Again, out of the three Capi, one is taken 
by Lot, whoſe Magiſtracy is weekly: this is he, who over againſt the 
Tribunal in the Great Council fits like another Duke, and is _ 5 
| rovoſt 
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Provoſt of the Dieci. It belongs to theſe three Magiſtrats to aflemble Chap. 12. 
the Council of Ten, which they are oblig d to do weekly of courſe, WW 
| altem bld, any 


and oftner as they ſee occaſion. The Council being 
one of the Signory, or two of the Capi may propoſe to it: the power 
which they now exerciſe (and wherin for their aſſiſtance they create 
three Magiſtrats call'd the Grand Inquifitors) conſiſts in the puniſh- 
ment of certain heinous Crimes, eſpecially that of Treaſon; in rela- 
tion wherto they are as it were Sentinels, ſtanding upon the guard of 
the Commonwealth : But conſtitutively (with the addition of a 
Junta, conſiſting. of other fifteen, together with ſome of the chief 
| Magiſtrats having Right in caſes of important ſpeed or ſecrecy to this 
Council) they have the full and abſolute Power of the whole Com- 
monwealth as Dictatoo. | hy TT 
THAT Venice either tranſcrib'd the whole and every part of her 
Conſtitution out of Athens and Lacedemon, or happens to be fram'd as 


if ſhe had ſo don, is moſt apparent. The Reſult of this Common- 


wealth is in the Great Council, and the Debate in the Senat : ſo was 
it in Lacedemon. A Decree made by the Senat of Athens had the 
power of a Law for one year without the People, at the end wherof 
the People might revoke it: A Decree of the Senat of Venice ſtands 
good without the Great Council, unleſs theſe ſee reaſon to revoke it. 
The Prytans were a Council preparing buſineſs for the Senat; ſo is the 
Collegio in Venice: the Preſidents of the Prytam were the ten Proedri; 
thoſe of the Collegio are the three Provoſts of the Savi. The Archons 
or Princes of Athens being nine, had a kind of Soverain Inſpection 
upon all the Orders of the Commonwealth; ſo has the Signory of 
Venice, conſiſting of nine beſides the Duke. The ICYS in V mice 


are Judicatorys of the nature of the Heliaa in Athens; and as the 


Thejmothetz heard and introduc'd the cauſes into that Judicatory, ſo do 


the Avogadori and the Auditori into theſe. The Configho d Dieci in 


Venice is not of the Body, but an Appendix of the Commonwealth; 


ſo was the Court of the Epbori in Lacedemon : and as theſe had power 
to put a King, a Magiſtrat, or any Delinquent of what degree ſoever 
to death, ſo has the Cosſglio de Dieci. This again is wrought up 
with the Capi de” Dieci, and the weekly Provoſt, as were the Prytans 
with the Proedri, and the weekly Epiſtata; and the Ballot is lineally 
deſcended from the Bean: yet is Venice in the whole, and in every part, 
a far more exquiſit Policy than either Athens or Lacedemon. 


APOLITICAL is like a natural Body. Commonwealths re- 
ſemble and differ, as Men reſemble and differ; among whom you ſhall 
not ſee two Faces, or two Diſpoſitions, that are alike, PETER and 
TrHoMas in all their parts are equally Men, and yet PETER and 
Tromas of all Men may be the moſt unlike ; one may have his 
greater ſtrength in his Arms, the other in his Legs; one his greater 
Beauty in his Soul, the other in his Body ; one may be a fool, the 


other wiſe; one valiant, the other cowardly. Theſe two, which 


at a diſtance you will not know one from the other, when you look 


nearer, or com to be better acquainted with, you will never miſtake, 


Our Conſiderer (who in his Epiſtle would make you believe that 
Oceana is but a mere Tranſcription out of Venice) has Companions 
like himſelf; and how near they look into matters of this nature 
: Plain, while one knows —— Ro from Moss, and the 
| 1 | cther 
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Book I. other takes a ſtate of Civil War to be the beſt model 
- vernment. 3 „„ 
Oceana (the Ballot only excepted) that has not as much difference 


Conſid. 5.93. 


A Riddle. 


a Commonwealth conſiſting of the Many : wherfore there lys no 


Je Prerogative  \& 


L 14 03331 *, 


| of a Civil Gg: 
” 4 1 F 


* 


a. Man look near, and he ſhall not find any one Order in 


from, or reſemblance to any one Order in Rome or Venice, as any one 
Order in Rome or Venice has from, or to any one Order in Athens or 
Lacedemon: Which different temper of the parts muſt of neceſſity in 
the whole yield a Reſult, a Soul or Genius, alfdgether new in the 
World, as imbracing both the Arms of Rome, and the Counfils of 


Venice; and yet neither obnoxious to the Turbulency of the one, nor 
| e ee ien 148 


the Narrownels of the other. 


BUT the ſum of what Bas bin ſaid of Venice, as to the buſineſs in 
hand, coms to no more than that the Senat and the wits e this 
Commonwealth are upon Rotation. No more: nay I am well if it 
coms to fo much, For the Prevaricator catching me up, where Thy, 
that for all this the greater Magiſtracys in Venice are continually” 
wheel'd thro a few hands, tells mie, that I have confeſs. it to be otherwiſe. 
I have indeed confeft, that tho the Magiſtracys are all confer db 
certain terms, yet thoſe terms do not neceſſitat Vacations; that is, the 
term of a Magiſtracy being expir'd, the Party that bore it is capable 
upon a new Election of bearing it again without interval or vacation: 
which dos not altogether fruſtrat the Rotation of the Commonwealth, 
tho it renders the ſame very imperfect, This infirmity of Venice 
derives from a complication of Cauſes, hone of which is incident to 


32 


obligation upon me to diſcover the reaſon in this place. But on the 
contrary, ſeeing, let me ſhew things never fo new, they are lighted 
as old, 1 have an obligation in this pace, to ry whether {may get 
eſteem hy concealing ſomthing. What is ſaid, every body knew be- 

__—_ x ö 1 . WIA At ALS. > is 318 4 prey 


RIDDLE ne, Riddle me, what is this? The Magiſtracys in Venice 
(except fuch as ure rather of Ornament than of Power) are all annual, on 
at moſt biennial. No man whoſe term is expir d, can hold bis Magiſtracy 
longer, but by a new Election. The RletHons are mo of them made in 
the Great Council, and all by the Ballot, which is the moſt: equal and im. 
partial way. of Suffrage. And yet the greater Magiſtracys are perpe- 
tually wheeFd'thro a few hands. © oY OI c 
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IF I be wortby to give advice to a man that would ſtudy the Po- 
ltics, let him underſtand Venice; he that underſtands Venice right, 
ſhall go neareſt to judg (notwithſtanding the difference that is in eve. 
ry Policy) right of any Government in the World. Now the aſfauft 
of the Conſiderer deriving but from ſom Pique or Emulation which of 
us ſhould be the abler Pelitician, if the Council of State had the cu- 
rioſity to know either that, or who underſtands Venice, this Riddle 
would make the diſcovery; for he that cannot eaſily unfold this Rid- 
Dene,, err bred AUT, 2s 
- THE ſixth kind of Rotation is when a Commonwealth gos upon 
it in all her Orders, Senat, People, and Magiſtracy. Such a one 
taking in the Many, and being fix'd upon the foot of a fteady Agra? 
tian, has attain d to perfect Equality. But of this an example there's 


* 


none, or you muſt accept of Ocaps s. 


G x * 


THE Rotation of Oceana is of two parts, the one of the Electors 


Council in Venice are Electors of all other Orders, Councils or 8 1 


r 


gether conſiſting of one fifth part of the whole People. This Rotation 


being in itſelf annual, coms in regard of the body of the People 


3 1 $ 8 
Chap. 12 i 


Rotation of . 
Oceana. 


pie, 


to be quinquennial, or ſuch as in the ſpace of five years give every man 


his turn in the power of Election, 


BUT tho every man be ſo capable of being an Elector, that he 


muſt have his turn; yet every man is not ſo capable of being elected 


into thoſe Magiſtracys that are Soverain, or have the leading of the. 


whole Commonwealth, that it can be fafe tolay a neceſſity that eve- 
ry man mult take his turn in theſe alſo; but it is enough that every 
man, who in the Judgment and Conſcience of his Country is fit, may 
take his turn. Wherfore upon the Conſcience of the Electors, fo 
conſtituted as has bin ſhewn, 1t gos to determin who ſhall partake of 
Soverain Magiſtracy, or be at the Aſſembly of a Tribe elected into the 
Senat or Prerogative ; which Aſſemblys are ſo triennial, that one third 


part of each falling every year, and another being elected, the Parla- 


ment is therby perpetuated, 0 Bs N N 
SUCH. vas the Conſtitution of thoſe Councils which the Prevarica- 

tor has confeſt he always thought admirable, but now the toy takes him 
to be quite of another mind ; for, ſays he, That antient Republics have 
thro a Maas Fane (let them take it among them) made it un- 
lawful even for Pe 


1s manifeſt enough ; but with what ſucceſs they did this, will beſt appear 
by VETURIVS, VARRO, and MAancinus. He is ſtill admirable : 

ne would wonder what he means ; if it be that there were but 
three weak or unfortunat Generals in the whole Courſe of Rome, how 


ſtrange is it to urge this as an Argument againſt Rotation, which is as 


ſtrong a one as can be urg'd for Rotation? If the Romans by this way 
of Election having experience of an able General, knew ever after 
where to have him; or lighting upon one they found not fo fit for 
their purpoſe, could in the compaſs of one year be rid of him of 


courſe, without diſhonor or reproach to him, taking therby a warn- 


ing to com no more there; was this a proceeding to favor malice ? or 
uch a one as, removing the cauſe of malice, left no root for ſuch a 
branch or poſſibility of like effect? Certainly by this aſſertion the 
Prevaricator has jolted his preſumptuous Head not only againſt the 
Prudence of antient Commonwealths; but of God himſelf in that of 

Sſ 2 Mel. 


"Gi 


rſons of the cleareſt merit to continue long in command, 
but have by perpetual viciſſitude ſubſtituted new men in the Government, 


Conſid. p. 90. 
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Ifrael. VzToRIOs, VaRRo, and Mancinvus' (tho ſom of them 
cannot be at all points excus d) by this mark upon them, may be 
thought hardlier of than is needful; for which cauſe there being that 
alſo in their Storys which is neither unpleaſant nor-: unprofitable, 1 
ſhall. indeavor to make the Reader ſomwhat better acquainted with 
them. One of the greateſt blows Rome ever :receiv'd was by 
Pox r Ius, Captain General of the Samnits, who having drawn 
her Conſuls, PosrHUMIUSs and VETVURIVs, by Stratagem into 
the Straits of Caudium, a Vally of narrow entrance, and ſhut up 
the mouth of it by poſſeſſing himſelf of the only paſſage, the reſt 
being inviron'd with inſuperable Rocks, the Samnit came to have hoth 
the Armys, and ſo upon the matter the whole ſtrength (in thoſe days) 
of Rome inevitably at his diſcretion. Hereupon, having leiſure, and 
being deſirous (in a matter of ſuch moment) of good advice, he diſ- 
— * a Meſſenger to his Father HERENNIUs, the ableſt Coun- 
fillor in Samnium, to know what might be his beſt courſe with the 
Romans now inavoidably at his mercy, who anſwer'd, that he. ſhould 
open the Paſs and let them return untouch d. The young General amaz d 
at this Counſil, defir'd farther direction; wherupon HERE NN1vs for 
the ſecond time made anſwer, that he ſhould cut them off to a man, 
But the General, upon the ſtrange difagreement of ſuch opinions, 
having his Father's Age (for he was very old) in ſuſpicion, took a 
third courſe, which neither (according to the firſt advice of wile 
HEeRENNt1us) making Friends, nor, according to the ſecond, di- 
ſtroying Enemys, became as he prophefſy d the utter Ruin of the Com- 
monwealth of Samnium. For the Romans being diſmiſt ſafe, but ig- 
nominiouſly, the Senat upon their return fell into the greateſt ſtrait 
and conſternation that had bin known among them. On the one ſide, 
to live and not revenge ſuch an affront was intolerable; on the other, 
to revenge it was againſt the Faith of the Conſuls, whoſe neceſſity 
(the loſs of two Armys lying upon it) had in truth ford them to 
accept of a diſhonorable League with the Samnits. Now not the 
Armys, but the Senat it ſelf was in Caudium, not a man of them 
could find the way out of this Vale inviron'd with Rocks, but he 
only that could not find it out of the other; PosTHUM1Us, who 
having firſt ſhew'd, that neither War nor Peace could be ſo made, as 
to ingage the Commonwealth (znjufu Populi) without the Com- 
mand of the People, declar'd that the Senat returning the Conluls, 
with ſuch others as had conſented to ſo wicked and diſhonorable a 
Peace, naked, and bound to the Samnits; were free: nor ceas d he till 
the Senat (therto preſt by the neceſſity of the Commonwealth) fe- 
ſolving accordingly, He, VeTuR1vus, and ſom of the Tribuns were 
deliver'd to the Samnits; who, nevertheleſs, to hold the Romans to 
their League, diſmiſt them with ſafety. The Diſputes on either 
ſide that aroſe hereupon, and, coming to Arms, ended with the de- 
ſtruction of Samnium, T omit. That which as to the preſent occaſion 
is material, is the Reputation of the Conſuls; and VETURIus, 
tho he were not the leading man, being for the reſt as deep in the 
Action as PosTHuMIus, the People were ſo far from thinking 
themſelves deceiv'd in this choice, that the Conſuls were more honor d 
in Rome for having loſt, than PonTivs in Sammum for having won 
the day at Caudium. | 8 


— 1 1 wo ” I 
we 


F Popular Government. 


po not rob Graves, nor ſteal Windingſheets ; my Controver- 


ſys are not but with the Living, with none of theſe that have not 


ſhew'd themſelves: beſt able for their own defence; nor yet with ſuch, 
but in the proſecution of Truths oppos d by them to the damage of 
Mankind: yet the Prevaricator accuſes me of rude charges, What 
are his then in defence of Falſhood, and againſt ſuch as cannot bite? 
or whether of theſe is the more noble? 5 | 
FOR VARRO, who being Conſul of Rome, loſt the Battel of 
Cannz to HANNIBAL, Captain General for the Carthaginians, tho 
without Cowardice, yet by Raſhneſs, he is not ſo excuſable. 
BUT for Maxcixus, brought (as was Poschunuios by the 
Samnits) to diſhonorable conditions by MrORRA, Captain General 
of the Numantins, there be excuſes: As firſt, the Numantins, for 


their number not exceeding four thouſand fighting men, were the 


gallanteſt of ſo many, on which the Sun ever ſhone, . 

.  FOURTEEN years had their Commonwealth held tack with 
the Romans, in Courage, Conduct, and Virtue, having worſted Po- 
pr the Great, and made a League with him, when ſhe might have 
made an end of him, e'er ever Mancinus (of whom CicpRo gives 
a fair Character) came in play: So his Misfortunes, having great ex- 
amples, cannot want ſom excuſe. But ſuppoſe none of them deſerv'd 
any excuſe, what is it at which theſe examples drive? againſt a Com- 
monwealth ? Sure the Samnits, the Carthaginians, the Numaniins 
were as well Commonwealths as the Romans; and ſo wherever the 
advantage gos, it muſt ſtay upon a Commonwealth: or if it be Ro- 
tation that he would be at (for we muſt gueſs) granting PonTivs 
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Chap. 12. 
— 


x = 
gp 7 
and . * 


Florus, I. 2. 
c. 18. 


the Samnit, and Monk A the Numantin, to have bin no more up- 


on Rotation, than HAN NIRAL the Cartbaginian; yet it is plain 
that Rome upon her Rotation overcame not only Fox rius, Hax- 
NIBAL and MEG ERA, but Samnium, Carthage, and Numantia. 80 
much for Rome ; but, ſays he, No leſs appears by the Rabble of Ge- 
nerals often made uſe of by the Athenians, while Men of Valor and Con- 
aul have lam bythe waltiowo.) 1 no 109) 4 nog att ge ano fe 
_ A RABBLE of Generals did I never hear of before; but not to 


Conſid. p. gt; 


meddle with his Rhetoric, wheras eagh of his Objections has at leaſt 


ſom one Contradiction in it, this has two (one d priori, another 2 
puſteriori) one in the ſnout, another in the tail of it. For had there 
bin formerly no Rotation in Atbens, how ſhould there have bin 
men of Valor and Conduct to ly by the Walls? And if Rotation thence- 
forth ſhould have ceas d, how could %%% men of Valor and Conduct have 
don otherwiſe than ly by the Walls? So this inavoidably confeſſes, that 
Rotation was the means wherby Athens came to be ſtor d with Perſons 
of Valor and Conduct, they to be capable of Imployment, and the 


Commonwealth to imploy the whole Virtue of her Citizens: And it 


being, in his own words, an Argument of much imperfection in à Co- 
vernment not to dare to imploy the whole Virtue of the Citizens, this 
Wholly routs a ſtanding General ; for the Government that- dares im- 
ploy but the Virtue of one; dares not imploy the Virtue. of all. Yet 
e jogs on. i $1947 DIC II ZU 1 ef 5 
THOSE Orders muſt needs be againſt Nature, which excluding Per- 
fons of the beſt Qualifications, give admiſſion to others, wha have nothing 
70 commend them but their Art in canvaſſing for the ſuffrage of the People. 
He never takes notice that the Ballot bars Canvaſſing beyond all _ 
ility 


Conſid. p. 913 
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Conſid. p. 91. 


Mach. Diſ- 


cor. B. 3. c. 24. 


or eluded by the Nobility) to introduce an Agrarian, and the damage that 


game) would have prolong d the Conſulat to QuixTIus, be refusd bis 


| have: Jav'd Rome, which thro this neglect came to ruin. The firſt whoſe 


a 0. _- | . WO + 44B\\ 
bility of any ſuch thing; but we will let that go. Canyaſſiog, it.] 


inconvenience. Of ſuch wholſom example was the goodneſs of this man, 


Fy 
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The Prerogative © 


' U 


conteſt, was more frequent in Rome and Athens. than is laudable, l 
where nevertheleſs it is the ſtronger Argument for the integrity of po- 
pular Suffrage, which, being free from any aid of Art, produc'd in 
thoſe: Commonwealths more illuſtrious examples (if a man gos no 
further than PLVTARCH's Lives) than are to be found in all the ref. 
e nt SS AAS ate IV «eee tage 
* BT. ſays he, this Law has bin as often broken. as a\Commonuealth. 
has bin brought into any exigence; for the hagard of truſtiug. Aﬀairs. in 
weak hands then appearing, uo ſcruple has bin made to trample'upon this 
Order, for giving the Power to ſom able man at that time render d incapa- 
ble by the Vacation this Law requires. The continuation of the Conſul. 
ſhipof MR Tus 7s ſufficient to be alleg d for the. proof o this, tho, if) 
occaſion were, it might be back'd by plenty of examples. His choice con- 
futes his pretended variety, who jeſts with edg'd tools : this example 
above all will cut his fingers; for by this prolongation of Magiſtracy, 
or, to ſpeak: more properly, of Empire (for the Magiſtracy of the 
Conſul was Civil, and confer'd by the People Centuriatis Comitiis, but 
his Empire was Military, and confer'd Curiatis) Rome began to drive 
thoſe wheels of her Rotation heavily in MAklus, which were quite 
taken off in Cx SAR. eee, . ee OR tc AA c 
I HAVE heretofore in vain perſuaded them upon this occaſion, 
to take notice of a Chapter in MAcHIAvEL, fo worthy, of regard, 
that J have now inſerted it at length, as follows: oo 
- THE' Procedings of the Roman Commonwealth being  avell confider'd, 
two things will be found to. have bin the cauſes of ber diſſolution. The 
Contention that happen d thro the indea var of. the People. (always oppos 


aceru'd from the prolongation of Empire; avwhich Miſchiefs, had they bin. 
foreſeen in due time, the Government by application of fit. Remedys might_ 
have bin of longer life and better health. ; The Diſeaſes, which:this| Com- 
monwealth, from contention about the Agrarian, contracted, were acute and 
tumultuous ; but thoſe being flower and without tumult which ſbe got by 
promulgution of Empire, were Chrongtal, and went home with her, giving 
a warning by her example, bow gſngerous it is to States that would 1njoy 
their Liberty, to ſuffer Magiſracy (how deſervedly. foever conſer d), 1 
remain long in the poſſeſſion of* the ſame man. Certainly if the reſt of the 
Romans, whoſe Empire #appen'd to be proleng'd, bad bin as virtuous 
and provident as Lucius QuinT1vUs,. they had never run into this 


that the Senat and the People, after one of their ordinary Diſputes being 
com to ſom accord, wheras the People had prolong d the Magiſtracy, of their 
preſent Tribuns, in regard they were Perſons more fitly oppos'd to the Am- 
bition of the Nobility, than by a new Rlection they could readily have 
found; when hereupon the Senat (to ſhew they needed not be worſe at this 


conſent, ſaying, that ill examples were to be corrected by good ones, and 
not incourag d by others like themſetves ; nur could they ſtir. his Reſolution, 
by which means they avere neceſſitated to make new Conſuls, Hed this M.. 
dom and Virtue, I ſay, bin duly regarded, or righily underſtood, it might 


Empire happen d to be prolong'd was PUBLIL1Us PH1LO, bis Conſu- 


lat expiring at the Camp before Palzpolis, wh:le it ſeem'd to the Senat i 


of Popular Goverumment. 


, « 


he had the Victory in his hand (actum cum Tribunis Plebis eſt, ad Popu- Chap. 12. 
lum ferrent ut cum Philo Conſulatu abiifſet, Proconſul rem gereret) N hy 4 


they ſent him nd Succeſſor, but prolong'd his Empire, by which means he 
came to be the firſt} Proconſul. An Expedient (tho introduc d fon the pub 
lic good) that came in time to he the public bant : For by how much the 


Roman Armys march further off, by: ſo much the like courſe feeming to 


he the more neteſſaty,” became the more cuſtomary; whence inſu'd-two per- 
nicious conſequences : The one, that there being fewer Generals, and Men 
of known Ability for Conduct, the Art with: the reputation of the ſame 
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"ame to be more ingroſt, and obnoxious to Ambitions the other, that a Ge- 


ral ſtanding long, got fuch hold upon his Army, ascould take them off from 
he — * them on himſelf, Thus MARTUs and SyL +4 could 
be. follow'd by the Soldiery to the detriment ꝙ the Commonwealth, and 
CxSAR fo her perdition. Wheras had Rome never prolong d Empire, 
ſhe might perhaps not ſo ſoon: have 'arriv'd at Greatneſs or Acguiſition, 
but would have mane leſs haſte ty deftruttion. OO 
ALL the Dilemma that MAacriaver obferves in theſe words, is, 
that if a Commonwealth will not be ſo ſlow in her acquiſition; as is 


requir'd by Rotation, the will be leſs ſure than is requiſit to her pre- 


ſervation. But the Prevaricator (not vouchſafing to ſhew us upon 
what reaſons or experience he grounds this Maxim) is poſitive, That 
the Dilemma into which a Commonwealth is in this caſe brought, is very 


Conſid p 92. 


dangerous; for either ſhe _ give ber ſelf a: mortal blaw by gaining the 


habit of infringing ſuch Sas: are neceſſary. for her preſervation, on 
 recetve one from-withomti ©1101 bi tt ed et boron og wall no; 

THIS ſame is another Puratkeetiſm: theſe words are ſpoken by 
me, after MachrAvEL, in relation to Dictatorian Power, in which 
they are ſo far: from concluding againſt Rotation, that this in caſe 
of a Dictator is more eſpecially neceſſary (maxima liberratis cuſtodia 
eſt, ut magna imperia diuturna nom ſiut, & temporis modus imponatun, 
quibus juris imponi non poteſt) which could not be more confirm'd 
than by him; who in the example of Marius ſhews that the con- 
trary courſe ſpoil'd allll. Wade N 010 


1 


Mamercus a- 
pud Liv. I. 4. 


IHE Romuns if they had ſent a Succeſſor to Pu kl ius Pn 10 


at Palzpolis, it may be might have let the Victory ſlip out of his 


hands, it may be not; however this bad bin no greater wound to 


the Commonwealth, than that her Acquiſition would have bin flower, 
which ought not to com in competition with the ſafety of a; Go- 
vernment, and ther fore amounts not to a Dilemma, this being a 
kind of Argument that ſhould not be ſtub'd of one horn, but have 


each. of equal lerigth and danger. Nor is it ſo certain that increaſe 


is ſlower for Rotation, ſeeing neither was this interrupted by that, 
nor that by this, as the greateſt Actions of Rome, the Conqueſt 
of Carthage by Scipio ArRIeAxus, of Macr bod by FLAMI- 
NTus, and of Ax Tlochus by AS1ATICUS, are irrefragable Teſti- 


I WOULD' be loth to ſpoil the Conſiderer's preferment ; but he 


is not a ſafe Counſillor for a Prince, whoſe Providence not ſupplying | 


the defect of Rotation, whether in civil or military affairs, with ſom- 
thing of like nature, expoſes himſelf if not higgEmpire as much to 
danger as a Commonwealth. Thus the Sons of ZER VIA, JOAB 
Captain of the Hoſt, and ABTSsHAT his Brother, were too = 
: iy 128080 for 


2 Sam. 3. 39. 


Book I. for Davrp ; thus the Kings of Mrael and of Juda fell moſt of them 
wayne by their Captains or Favorits, as I have elſewhere obſerv'd more par... 


Confid, 5.47. 
a 


Gonſid, 9.93. 
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ticularly. Thus BxuTvus being ſtanding Captain of the Guards, 
could caſt out TARO; thus SEJanus had means to attemt a. 
gainſt TiBxRivs; Or no to be the Rival of GAL RA, Cas pERIUS 
EL TIANus of NxRVA, Cassius of ANTONINUS, PERENN1s of 
Co Mops, MAxi MIN us of ALEXANDER, PHILIPPUs of Gon- 
DIAN, EMILIAN Us of GALLUs; INGEBus LOLLIANus, AuREO. 
LUS, of GALi1itenus; MAGNes1us of ConSTANTIvs, MAximys 
of GRATIAN, ARBOGASTES of VALENTINIAN, RuFFinus of Ax. 
CADIUs, STIL1Ico of HonoR1vus, Go from the Weſt into the Eaſt: 
upon. the death of MARcIANus, AsPARI1s alone, having the com- 
mand of the Arms, could prefer Leo to the Empire; Pu ocas de- 
prive MauR1T1vs of the "ay ; HERAcCL1vs depoſe PHocas; Leo 
Isaukrius do as much to TR REOPDOSl us ADRAMYTTENUS; Nicg- 
PHORUS to IRENE, LEo ARMEN1us to MICHAEL CUROPALATEs, 
RoMAN US LacaAPeNnus to CONSTANTIN, NICEPHORUS PHoOcCas 
to RoñAN us Pu ER, Jou AN NES Z1SMISCEsS to NICEPHORUs PHo- 
cas, IsAAc Coax EN us to MicHAEL STRATIOTICUs, BoTo- 
NIATEs to MICHAEL the Son of Du cas, AL ExITus CoMNENUs 
to BorONATESs: which work continu'd in ſuch manner till the de- 
ſtruction of that Empife. Go from the Eaſt to the North: Gus ra- 
vus attain'd to the Kingdom of Sweden, by his Power and Command 
of an Army; and thus SECECHvs came near to ſupplant Bor xsLAus 
the Third of Poland, If WALLESTEIN had livd, what had becom 
daf his Maſter? In Fraxce the Race of PR ARAMox p was extinguith'd 
by PiePin; and that of P1eix in like manner, each by the Major of 
the Palace, a ſtanding Magiſtracy of exorbitant Truſt. Go to the 
Ladys: You ſhall find a King of Pegu to have bin thruſt out of the 
Realm of Tangu by his Captain General. Nay go where you will, 
tho this be pretty well, you ſhall add more than one example. But 
as to the Prevaricator, if he was not given to make ſuch mouths, as 
cat up nothing elſe but his own words, I needed not haye brough 
any other Teſtimony to abſolve a Commonwealth of Malice in this 
order than his own, where he ſays, That when ſom Perſon overtops the 
reſt in Commands, it is a Diſeaſe of Monarchy which eafily admits of 
this cure, that he be reduc d to a leſs Volum, and level d to an "_—_ 
with the reſt of his Order. Now a Prince can no otherwiſe level a 
Nobleman, that excels the reſt thro Command, to equality with his 
Order, than by cauſing thoſe of the ſame Order to take their turns in 
like command. Good Wits have ill Memorys. But, ſays he, I know 
not what advantage Mr. HARRINGTON may foreſee from the Orders of 
this Rotation, for my part I can diſcover no other effet of it than this, 
that in a Commonwealth like that of Oceana, taking in the Many 
in Venice he confeſſes it to be otherwiſe) where every man will preſs for. 
ard towards Magiſtracy, this Law by taking off at the end of one year 
fom Officers, and all at the end of three, will keep the Republic in a per- 
. petual Minority: No man having. time allow'd him to gain that Ex- 
perience, which may ſerve to lead the Commonwealth to the underſtanding 
of ber true Intereſt either at home or abroad, © 
WHAT I have: confeſt to be otherwiſe in Venice, 1 have ſhewn 
already at leaſt fo far as concerns the preſent occaſion, the . 
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wat defect being iticompatible with a Commonwealth conſiſting of Chap..42... 


the Many; othe 
iſtrats were, for illuſtrious examples, more in 
chan are to be found in all the reſt of the warld. © 
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F where Elections were the moſt expos d to the Ambition of the 


Competitor, and the humors of the People, they yet fail d not. to ex- 


cel all others that were not 'Popular, what greater Vindication. can 


chere be of the natural integrity of popular Süffrage even at the worſt? 


But this, where it is deen by the Ballot, is at tlie Peſt, and free from 


all that preſſing for Magiſtracy in the Com petitor, or Faction of the 


People that can any ways be Haid to the former? f let the Confiderer 
confider again, and tell me by what means eſther" of theſe in ſuch a 45 
State can be dangerous” or troubleſom; or if at worſt the Orders for 
Election in Oceana muſt not perform that part, better than a Croud. 
and a Sherif, Well; but putting the caſe the Elections which were 


not quarreld much withal be rightly ſtated, yet this Law for Tern 


and Vacations, ' by' taking off at the end of one year ſom Officers, and all 


at the end of three, will keep the Republic in perpetual Minority, 1 
man having time allow'd him to gain that Experience, which may ſerve 
to lead the Commonwealth to the under flanding of heg true Intereſt at home 


of 


or abroad. Becauſe every man will preſs torward for Magiſtracy, 


therfore there onght not to be Terms and Vacations, leſt thele ſhould . 
keep the Commonwealth in perpetual Minority. I would once {ee an 


Argument that might be 'redac'd to Mode and Figure. he next 


 ObjeRion is, that theſe Orders ake Mat the end of the year ſe „ e 


& 


which is true, and bar ar the enil gf three years they take” of all, 


which is falſe ; for wheras the Leaders of the Conmonwealth are 


- 


* 5 


* - iv 


all triennial, the Orders every year take off no more. than uch only 
as haye finiſh'd their three years term, which is not all, But à third 


vu a - = at > N D SH Err ee 
part. Wherfor let him ſpeak out; three years is too ſhort a term 


for acquiring that knowlege which is neceſſary to the leading of a 


Commonwealth. To let the courſes of Har Which were monthly, 


and the annual Magiſtracys of Athens and Rome go; if three years be 
too ſhort a term for this purpoſe, what was three months? A Parla- 
ment in the late Government was rarely longer liv'd than three 


months, nor more frequent than once in a year; ſo that a nian having 


bin twelve years a Parlament- man in e could not have born 


his Magiſtracy above three years, tho he were not neceffar ily ſub⸗ 3 
ject to any Vacation. Wheras à Parlament in Oreana may in twelve 


Vacations. Now which of theſe two are moſt ſtraiten'd in the time 


neceſſary to the gaining of due experience or knowlege for the leading” ; 
of a Commonwealth? Nevertheleſs the Parlament of England was 


a, *% 
a * ++ 


ſeldom or never without men of ſufficient Skill and Ability; tho the 


Orders there were more in number, lefs in method, not written, and 
of greater difficulty than they be in Oceana: There, if not the Parla- 
ment man, the Parlament it ſelf was upon Terms and Vacations, Which 
to a Council of ſuch a nature is the moſt dangerous thing in tbe 
wor ſeeing Diſſolution, whether to a Body natural or political, is 


cath, For if Parlaments happen'd to riſe again and again, this was 


not ſo much coming to themſelves (ſeeing a Council of ſo different 
* : Te Genius 


** 


ife why was not the like found in Athens or Rome? 
where tho every man preſt forward towards Magiſtrac , yet the Ma- 


years have born his Magiſtracy fix, notwithſtanding the neceſſity of his 


ws. 
6 
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. every year new born indeed muſt keep a Commonwealth in Perpetual 


Commonwealth to her Intereſt, and there is a Term that may inable 


that, according to MA RCUs, the Vacations are (maxima liber- 


them of the third, tho there be care in the choice, it is no ſuch great 


cond year from being a Speaker; ot why for the third, ſhould he not 
- be « very able Leader. 81 


| ople, 
being each of like conſtitution,drop annually four hundred, which in 


as certain as comfortable, is, that the pretended depth and difficulty in 


\J 
\ 


The Preropative 
Genius has not bin known) as a new Birth; and a. Council that: i 


Minority, or rather infancy, always in danger of being overlaid by 
her Nurſe, or ſtrangl'd by her Guardian: wheras an A embly con- 
tinu'd by Succeſſion, or due Rotation regulated by Terms, giving 
ſufficient time for digeſtion, grows up, and is like a man, who tho 
he changes his Fleſh, neither changes his Body nor his Soul. Thus 
the Senat of Venice changing Fleſh, tho not ſo often as in a Common. 
wealth conſiſting of the Many were requiſit, yet ofteneſt of any other 
in the world, is, both in Body and Soul, or Genius, the moſt unchange. 
able Council under Heaven. Fleſh muſt be chang'd, or it will ſtink 
of it ſelf; there is a Term neceſſary to make a man able to lead the 


a man to lead the Commonwealth to his Intereſt. In this regard it Is, 


tatis cuſtodia) the Keepers of the Libertys of Oceana. | 
THE three Regions into which each of the leading Councils is 
divided, are three Forms, as I may ſay, in the School of State: for 


matter what be their {kill ; the Ballot which they practis'd in the 
Tribe being that in the performance wherof no man can be out: and 
this is all that is neceſſary to their Novitiat or firſt year, during which 
time they may be Auditors. By the ſecond, they will have ſeen all 
the Scenes, or the whole Rotation of the Orders, fo facil, and fo in- 
telligible, that at one reading a man underſtands them as a Book, but 
at once acting as a Play; and fo methodical, that he will remember 
them better. Tell me then what it is that can hinder him for the ſe- 


= 


. THE Senat and the Prerogative, or Repreſentative of the Pe 


a matter of ten years amount to four thouſand experienc'd/Leaders, 
ready upon new Elections to reſume their leading. 
ANOTHER thing which I would have confider'd is, whether 
our moſt eminent men found their Parts in Parlament, or brought 
them thither. For if they brought them, think you not the military 
Orders of the Vouth, the Diſciplin of the Tribes, the eight years 
Orbs of the Embaſſadors, the provincial Armys of Oceana, Pele to 
breed men of as good Parts, as to ſuch matters? Nor have Aſtrono- 
mers that familiarity with the Stars, which men without theſe Orbs 
will have with ſuch as are in them. He is very dull, who can 
ceive that in a Government of this frame the Education mult be uni 
verſal, or diffus d throout the whole Body. Another thing which is 


matters of State is a mere cheat. From the beginning of the World 
to this day, you never found a Commonwealth where the Leaders 
having honeſty enough, wanted {kill enough to lead her to her true 
Intereſt at home or abroad: that which is neceſſary to this end, is not 
ſo much Skill as Honeſty ; and let the Leaders of Oceana be diſhoneſt 
if they can. In the leading of a Commonwealth aright, this is ccſ- 
tain, Wiſdom and Honeſty are all one: and tho you ſhall find de- 
fects in their Virtue, thoſe that have had the feweſt, have ever bin 
and for ever ſhall be, the wiſeſt. | 
| ROME 


Popular Government. 
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ROME was never ruin d, till her Balance being broken, the Nobility Chap. 12. 


forſaking their antient Virtue, abandon'd themſelves to their Luſts; 
and the Senators, who, as in the caſe of JuGuRTHA, were all brib'd, 
turn'd Knaves; at which Turn all their Skill in Government (and in 
this never men had bin better {kill'd) could not keep the Common- 
wealth from overturning. CIcEtRo, an honeſt man, labor'd might 
and main; PoMPonivus ATTI1cCus, another, deſpair'd; Caro tore 
out his own Bowels ; the Poigniards of BxuTvus and Cassr1vus nei- 


ther conſider d Prince nor Father: But the Commonwealth had ſprung 


her Planks, and ſpilt her Ballaſt; the world could not fave her. 

FOR the cloſe, the Prevaricator, who had judg'd before, that 
there was much reaſon to => ſom of the Clergy (againſt all of whom 
Mr. HARRINGTON has declar d War) would undertake the Quarrel, 
tells me in the laſt line, that here be to whom he has recommended the 
Diſquifition of the Fewiſh Commonwealth —« 

IT is a miſerable thing to be condemn'd to the perpetual Budget ; 


9 


Conſid p. 36. 
P. 94 


once turn an honeſt man to me. In the mean time, that it may be fur- 


ther ſeen, how much I am delighted in fair play, ſince ſome Divines, 

it may be, are already at work with me, and I have not ſo fully 
explain'd my ſelf upon that Point, which with them is of the greateſt 
concernment, that they can yet ſay, they have peep'd into my hand, 
or ſeen my game; as I have won this trick, Gentlemen, or ſpeak, ſo 
I play them out the laſt Card in the next Book for Up. 


An Advertiſment to the Reader, or a Direction 


contain'd in certain Querys, how the Common- 
wealth of Oceana may beexamun'd or anſwer'd 
by divers ſorts of men, without ſpoiling their 


high Dance, or cutting off any part of their 


Elegance, or freeneſs of Expreſſion. 


To the Scholar that has paſs'd his Novitiat in Story. 
I. VE JHETHER the Balance of Property in Land coming thro 


Civil Viciſſitude by flow and undiſcern d degrees, to alter as 


it did, and to ſtand as it dos in Oceana, any other Government could 


Lave bin introduc'd, otherwiſe than by the inter poſttion of foren Arms, 


that could have ſubhſted naturally without Violence or Reluctancy, or 


fleddily without frequent Changes, Alterations, and Plunges, except 
bat only of the Commonwealth propos d? 5 

II. VHE THE Re the Balance in Land fo tanding, as has bin ſhewn, 
the Commonwealth propos d, being once eftabliſh'd, were without the 
immediat hand of God, as by Peſtilence, Famin, or Inundation, 
to be alter'd or broken; and which way? 1 


. To 
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I. 'WXTHETHER Human Prudence be not a Creature of God, and 


II. WHETHER the Commonwealth 75 Iſrael in her main Orders, that 
e 


IV. WHETHER the Genius of the People of Oceana has bin of late 


V. WHETHER the Genius of the People of Oceana, 721 ad- 


To the Godly Man. 


to what end God made this Creature? 


75 to ſay, the Senat, the People, and the Magiſtracy, was not erected by 


| the ſame Rules of human Prudence with other Commomnwealths ? 
III. YHETHER JET HRO were not a Heathen? 
IV. WHETHER God did not approve of the 


ice of JETHRO, 


Iſrael? 


not form or change . the 
Fat A the ra 
en En 


* 
oy 


8 of a high Courage? 


years, or be devoted or addicted to tht Nobility and Clergy as in for- 


mer times? 


dicted to the Nobility and Clergy as formerly, cun br\faid to be far 
Monarchy, or againſt it? 


VI WHETHER the; People. be not frequently miſt @ in Names, 
while as to Things they mean otherwiſe; or whether the People of O- 


ceana defiring Monarchy in Name, do not in Truth defire a Govern- 
ment of Laus, and not gf Menngsgnsnn - 
VII. FHETHER for theſe Reaſons, not to know how to hold the Ba- 
lance or Foundation of a Government ſteddy, nor yet to reform, or vary 
the Orders of the ſame (as the Foundation coms to vary) be not to d- 


= * * ol * 
liver a Nation to certain Ruin and Deſtructiunk(· 


a 

* 
4 
bl 1 
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To the Rational Man. 


J. \ \ FHETHER there be any thing in this Fabric or Model that = 
is contradiftory to itſelf, to Reaſon, or to Truth? 

II. WHETHER a Commonwealth that is fram'd intire or complete 

in all ber neceſſary Orders, without any manner of contradittion 10 


| ber ſelf, to Reaſon, or to Truth, can yet be falſe ar mer ? 1 K 
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i which are contain'd the divers kinds of Church- Government i 


Advertiſment to the READER. 
0 OKS, eſpecially whoſe Authors have gog 
Naies, are Leaders; wher fore in caſe ay of theſe 
in Leading, it is not only lawful, but matter 0 onſcience 
to a man that perceives it, as far as he is able, to warn o. 


thers. This were Apology enough for my writin againſt 
Dr. HammonD and Dr. SEAMANg and yet 1 bod! ; as, 
terpri | 


to be brought under a farther Obligation to this « 
their Books have bin ſent me by way of ObjeSion again 
what I have formerly ſaid of Ordination, and am aaily 
more and more conſiem d 1 ſhall-nake good. However, there 
can be no great hurt in this Eſſay, Trath being, like V. allen 


not only the bef _— but the beſt Game. 


Order off Fe Diſcourſe. 1 7 | : 


O mikthife the preſent Controverſy with the mort Cleatneſ, | 

have divided my Diſcourſe into five Parts or Chapters. 
THE Firſt, explaining the words Chirotonia and Chirotheſia, para- 
Pbraſtically relates the Story of the Perambulation made by the Apoſtles 
Par and 4 f a be Cie A * Pifidia, Sc. 


E. Sheng r 9 e 


450,8 Citys or.moſto th atithe time's * this Per. 
e oo cat, in 2 2125 of of them, In which is contain 
the whole Adminiſtration of a Roman Province. 

THE Third = the Deduction of the Chirotonia from p Jar Go 
ernment, and of the Original Right of Ordination from the Chirotonia. 
In which is contain d the Inſtitution of the Sanhedrim or Senat of Ifrael i 
Moses, and of that at Rome Y Romufus. 

THE Fourth ſhews the Deduction of the Chirotheſia from Monarch | 
cal or Ariſtocratical Government, and the ſecond way of Ordination 
the Chirotheſia. In which is contain'd t Commonwealth of the Jeweur 
it flood after the Captivity, 1 DIJO80 

THE Fifth debates tobether the Chirotonia, us d in the Citys mentingd, 
was (as is pretended by Dr. HammonD, Dr. SEAMAN, and thi i. 
thors they follow) the he ſame with the Chirotheſia, or a far different thing. 


and exercisd in the age of the Apoſtles. 1 
I AM entring into a Diſcourſe to run much, for the Words, uporia 
Language not vulgar, which therfore I ſhall uſe no otherwiſe than by 
way of Parentheſis, not obſtructing the Senſe; and for the Things, upon 
Cuſtoms that are foren, which therfore I ſhall 3 interpret as well as I can. 
Now ſo to make my way into the parts of this diſcourſe, that (wheras 
they who have heretofore manag d it in Engliſb, might in regard of 
their Readers have near as well written it in Greec) I may not be above 
the vulgar capacity, I ſhall open both the Names wherof, and the Things 
| wherupon we are about to diſpute, by way of Introduction. . k 
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HE Names or Words wherof we are about to diſpute are 
Greec, the one Chirotonia, the other. Chirothefia, The firſt 
ſignification of the word Chirotonia, in SviDas, imports 
4 certain leud action of the hand, which ſeems alſo by the Grzec that 
renders it by the fame word, to have bin intimated in I/. 5. 9. In 
the ſecond ſignification with Suipas, it is txt, vdr v1, 
Ek#ion (that is to ſay of Magiſtrats) or Ratification (that is to ſay of 
Laws) by the Many: which amounts both by his Teſtimony, and 
that generally of antient Authors, to this, that themoſt uſual and na- 
tural ſignification of the word Chirotonia is Popular Suffrage, whether 
given, as when they ſpeak of Alben, by the holding up of hands; or 
as when they ſpeak (as dos SuiDas in the place mention d) of Rome, 
and other Commonwealths (whoſe Suffrage was not given with this 
Ceremony) without holding up of handle. 
CHIROTHESIA (in x49) is a word that in the ſtrict ſig- 
nification imports /aying on of bands, and no more: but the eus uſing to 
confer their Ordination moſt commonly by lay ing on of hands, and yet 
ſometimes by word of mouth, or by letter, the word both as it relates to 
the cuſtom of the Fewi/h Commonwealth, and Ordination thence tranſ—- 
planted into the Church of CHRIST, ſignifys Ordination confer'd by 
one man, or a few men, that is to ſay, by ſom. diſtin& Order from 
the People, whether with impoſition of hands, or without it. 
- THESE. words thus interpreted, I ſhall throout my diſcourſe 
(Which elſe muſt have run altogether upon the Greec) preſume, as al- 
ready I have don, to take for good Engh/h, and fo procede to the 
things wherof we are to diſpute; firſt, by opening the Scene of this 
Perambulation, which will be don beſt by the help of Exasmus, a 
man as for his Learning not inferior to any, ſo for his freedom not ad- 
dicted to Intereſts, or Partys. For the remainder then of this Intro- 
duction, I ſhall begin with the nineteenth Verſe of the eleventh, and 
continue my diſcourſe to the end of the fourteenth Chapter of the As ; 
interweaving the Text where it is darker with the Paraphraſe of that 
excellent Author, for light; and his Paraphraſe with the Text, where 
it is clearer, for brevity, in manner following. 
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The Prerogative N 


Book II. THEY whom the heat of Perſecution from the Death of S EPHEENU 


— had pert, travel d thro the Citys and Villages as far as Phenice, and 
Acts 11. 19. the a 2 


7 
hacent Hand of Cyprus; as alſo thro Antiochia, which lies beturen 
Phenice and Cilicia, preaching the Gaſpel receiv d from the Apoſtles, which 
nevertheleſs they dar d not to communicat but to ſuch only as were of the 
Jewiſh Nation, not out of Envy, but a kind of Superſtition, they be- 
lieving that to do otherwiſe were to give the Chilarens Bread to Dogs, 
which Chriſt had forbid. | * N 
BUT ſom of them that behev'd, being of Cyprus and Cyrene, when 
they came to Antioch, had the boldneſs to ſpeak of CHRIST to the Greecs, 


preaching to the Lord ] xsus, in which they made fuch progreſs thro the 


Bleſſing of God upon them and their Labors, that a great number of theſe 
aljo believing the Guſpel, were turn d to the Lord. The tidings of theſe 
things coming to the ears of the Church which was at Jeruſalem, a man of 
Apoſtolical Sincerity, BARNABAs the Levite, a Cyprian born, was ſent 
by the Apoſtles to take a view of what was don upon the places; and if be 


found it to be according to the will of God, to approve of it, by authority of 


the Apoſtles. So great caution in receiving the Gentils to the Goſpel was 
not, that the thing was not greatly defir'd by the Apoſtles ; but leſt it ſhould 
afterwards be repeal d or made void by the Jews, as don raſhly, or that tbe 
Gentils ſhould rely leſs upon what was done, as concerving it needed ratifi- 
cation by the Law. Wherfore BaRNABAs jo ſoon as he came to Antioch, 
and found the Greecs by Faith, and without profeſſion of the Law, to have 


_ receiv'd the ſame Grace of God with the Jews, ivas very much joy d that 


Mony thus gather'd was ſent by PAuL and BARNABAS 7 the Elaers 


the number of Believers increas d, and exborted them to remain conflant in 


their Enterprize of adhering to the Lord. For he was a good man, and 


full of the Holy Spirit, and of Faith. Wherfore thro his miniſtry it came 


to paſs, that a multitude of other Believers were added to the former. Now 
Antioch being not far from Cilicia, the Neighborhood of the place invited 
him to ſeek Paul, the fitteſt helper in this work, as choſen by CnxISr 
to preach his name to the Gentils and Kings of the Earth. For aben 
Pur fled from Jeruſalem, the Diſciples had conducted him to Ceſarea 
Phenice, whence he went to Tarſus ; whom therfore when BARNABAS- 


had found there, he brought to Antioch, hoping in a City both famous and 


populous (but with a confus'd mixture of Jews and Greecs) to receive the 
better fruit thro the aid of ani Apoſtle more peculiarly defign'd to this work. 
Theſe tao being converſant a whole year in the Church of Antioch, which by 
the confluence both of Jews and Greecs became very numerous, fo many 
were added by their preaching, that wheras hitherto, not expoſing the name 
of CHRIST fo envy, they had bin call d Diſciples, they now began firſt at 
Antioch from the name of their Founder to be call d Chriſtians. In theſe 
times certain Prophets came from the City of Jeruſalem to Antioch, uber- 
of one nam'd AGaBus flanding up in the Congregation, n by in- 
ſpiration, that there ſhould be a great Dearth thro the aubole world; 
which came to paſs under CLAuDIuUs CASAR, the Succeſſor of CALIGU- 
LA. At this time they at Jeruſalem, partly becauſe they were poor at their 
converſion to the Goſpel, partly becauſe they had depoſited their Goods in 
common, and partly becauſe they had bin ſpoil d by the Priefts for their pro- 
feſfion of CHRIST, ordain'd that by the contribution of ſuch as had wher- 
withal, eſpecially among the believing Gentils, Mony ſhould be ſent 10 the 
relief of the Chriſtians dwelling in Judea; but ſo that this Contributim 
was not to be forc'd but free, and according to every man's ability. Th 


at 


of Popular Government. 
4 Jeruſalem, o be diſtributed at their diſcretion to ſuch as were in need, Ch 


While PAUL and BARNABAS were thus imploy'd, King HRE ROD, the 
| lame that beheaded JOHN, and returned CHRIST cloth'd, thro derifion, 
in «white, 10 PIL AT, being griev d to ſee this kind of People increaſe, and 
the Name of JESUS King of the Jews to grow famous in divers Nations, 
Jerome concern d to root out ſucha Faction, and jo N wherfore he 

retch'd forth bis hand to vex certain of the Church, kil'd Jams the 
Brother of JOHN with the Sword; and becauſe he ſaw it pleas d the Jews 

roceded further to take PETER alſo, who being impriſon d, was after- 
ward miraculouſly deliver d. But Paul andBaRNaABAs having per- 
form d the J. ruſt committed to them by the Brethren, and deliver d the Con- 
tribution for relief of the Poor to the Apoſtles, return'd from Jeruſalem to 
Antioch, taking with them JohN, whoſe Sirname was MaRc. 


NOW the Church of Antioch flouriſh'd in ſueb manner, that ſhe | 


had ſom fill d with the gift of Prophecy, and others with that of Teaching; 
among whom Was BARNABAS and SIMEON, alias NIGER, together 
with LUcias 4 Cirenian, and MAN AEN who had bin brought up with 
Herod the Tetrarch, whom he left to com to CHRIST : but the chief 
of them was SAUL, indow'd with all the Gifts and Graces Apoſtolical. 
While all theſe were intent upon the Miniſtry of the Church, imploying their 
ſeveral Gifts to the Glory of God, and in his moſt acceptable Service, the 
Salvation , Souls, with faſting and prayer, the Holy Ghoſt being ſtir d 
up by their Zeal, ſignified bis Will by the Prophets, ſaying, Separat me 
 BaRNABAS and PAUL for the Work wherto I have call'd them, namely, 
to be Doctors of the Gentils, that by them TI may propagat the Goſpel. 
The command of the Spirit was obey'd, and BARNABAs with PAUL, 
to the end that every one might ſee who were choſen, were ſeparated from the 
reft ; and when the Congregation had unanimouſly implor d the favor of 
God by prayer and faſting, the moſt eminent in Authority among them laid 
their hands upon the Perſons ſo ſeparated, and ſent them wherever the Spi- 
rit of God ſhould direct them. By this impulſe therfore BARNABAS 
and PAUL went to Seleucia, being a Promontory of Antiochia, and 
thence jail d into the and Cyprus, wherethey landed at Salamis, a famous 
City upon the Eaſtern part of the Iland; they preach'd not human Inven- 
tions, but the Word of God, nor that by ftealth, but in the Synagogs of the 
Jews, <oberof thro the Neighbourhood of Syria there was flore. This Ho- 


nor by the Commandment of Cu RIST was always defer d to the Jews, 


that the Goſpel ſhould be firſt offer d to them, leſt they being a querulous 
and repining Nation, ſhould complain that they were deſpis d. Thus travel d 
theſe Apoſtles thro the whole Iland, till they came to Paphos, a City conſe- 
crated to VENus upon the Weſtern Coaſt of Cyprus. Here they founda 
certain Magician calld Bak j Ess, that is, the Son of IJx sus a Jew, both 


by Nation and Religion, under which color he falſiy pretended to the gift 


of Propheſy. This man follow'd the Court of SERG1Us Paulus, Pro- 
conſul or Governor of the Iland for the Romans, otherwiſe a prudent 
man; but this fort of Vermin inſinuats it ſelf into the beſt to chuſe, that 
fo their Corruption may do the greater and more compendious miſchief to man- 
kind. The Proconſul nevertheleſs having underſtood the Goſpel to be plant- 
ing throout Cyprus, not only forbore to flop the ears of others, but by 
ſending for BaRNaBas and Paul. ſeem'd deſirous to open his own. 


Wherfore Bak j Esus indeavoring to reſiſt the growth of the Word, as 


an Enemy to CHRIST, and reſiſting the Truth with Falſbood, a ftrife 
aroſe between the true Prophets and a falſe one (for ſach is the Interpreta- 
wm; tion 
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Chap. 14. 


Attention and Zeal, was miraculouſly cur'd by t 
ſeeing what Paul. had don, cry'd out, The Gods were deſcended inthe like- 


People in every City, /eff them to perform the Dutys of the abjent aul, | 
| 1 


The Prerogative 
F (+ uc 8 


Book II. ion of the Syriac word ELYMas) whom PAu L. at length conſutedo i- 
LY ritual blindneſs, by taking away the Eys of his body, miraculoufly ruct n 
the preſence of the Proconſul, who at the ſame time receiving the light of 


the Goſpel, imbrac d the Chriſtian Faith. This being don at baphos. 
PAur imbark'd there with bis Aſſociats for the leſſer Afia, and came o 
Perga, being a City of Pamphylia ; here Jon N, whoſe' Sirname wa; 
Marc, left them, and return d to Jeruſalem, while they, when they had 


_ viſited Pamphylia, travel d to Antiochia, a City of Piſidia, where having” 


enter daa Synagog, they fat after the uſual manner with the reſt, attenti 
to the Liaw and the Prophets ; wherof whenthe Parts appointed were read. 
and no man flood up, the Rulers of the Synagog perceiving that the $tran- 
gers by their habit were Jews, and ſuch as by their aſpecs promis d more thay 
ordinary, ſent to them, deſiring that if they had any word of exhortatiq} 
for the People, they would ſpeak. Wherupon Paul ftanding up, preachd 
to them CHRIST; whence came the Word of the Lord to be divuſed 
throout that Region, tho the Jews out of envy to the Gentils, ſtirring up 
the devouteſt Matrons (an Art not unknown in theſe times) and 5 


them the chief of the City, rais d ſuch Sedition in it, and Tumult againſt” 


the Apoſtles, that Pau andBarNas as being caſt out, ſhook off the duſt 
from their feet againſt them, and went thence to Iconium a City of Lyca- 
onia, When they were com to Iconium,entring with the Jews after the 
cuſtom into the Synagog, they preach'd, as they had at Antioch, the Goſpel of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and with juch efficacy, that multitudes both of the Jews and 
Greecs believ d. Here again the Envy of the Jews became the Author 


| Sedition, by which means the City was divided into two Parts or Factions, 


wherof one ſtood for the unbelieving Jews, and the other for the Apoſtles. 
At length when ſuch of the Gentils as were join d with the Jews, and the 
Rulers of the City, made an aſſault upon the Apoſtles, to offer violence 
and ſtone them; they being aware of it, fled to Lyſtra (a City of Lycaonis, 
which is a part of Pamphylia) and Derbe. At Lyſtra there was a — 
lame of his feet from the Womb, who having eee to PAUL with great 
eApoſtle; ꝛuben the People. 


neſs of men: a perſuaſion that might gain the more eaſily upon the minds of 
the Lycaonians for the Fable of JupriTER and MERCURY, aid o 
have deſcended in human ſhape, and bin entertain'd by Ly CAaoN, from” 
whom the Lycaonians receiv d their name. Wherfore they call d Bax Na- 


B As, for the gravity of his aſpect, Ju pITER; PAUL for his Eloquence, 


MERCURY: and the Prieft of JuPITER, 9% dwelt in the Suburbs, 
brought Bulls and Garlandstothe Gates of the Houſe where the Apoſtles were, 
to have offer d Sacrifice with the People, which the Apoſtles abborring,” vi- 
gorouſly diſſuaded. In the mean time certain Jews by Nation that were” 
Unbelievers, coming from Antioch of Pifidia, and Iconium, drei t 
People to the other extreme, who from ſacrificing to the Apoſtles fell uu 


toning them; a work which was brought ſo near to an end, that Paul 


being drawn by them out of the City, was left for dead, tho he ſoon after 
recover d, and went thence with BARN ABAS fo Derbe: when they had 8 
propagated the Goſpel there alſo, they return d to Lyſtra, Iconium, and 
Antiochia, confirming the Diſciples whom they had converted. Now becauſe 
the propagation of the Goſpel requir'd that the Apoſtles ſhould be moving 
thro divers Nations, they chirotonizing them Elders in every Congrega- 
tion or Church, that is, ordaining them Elders by the Votes of the 


3 


ens. 3 N | 
of Popular Government. 


nd coben they had faſted and pray'd, commended them to the Lord. Tee Chap. 2. 


things being brought to a conclufion, or finiſh'd at Antioch in Piſidia, when 
ey had perambulated this Country, they alſo viſited Pamphylia ; /owwing the 


þ 1 
F 
oY 


Goſbel where it uus not yet ſown, and confir ming thoſe 1050 already be Neva 
till they came to Perga: where having order d their affairs, they proceded to 
Attalia, being a maritim City of Pamphylia; and from thence they ſaild 


Jack to Antioch of Syria, whence they firſt ſet out, with Commiſſion from 
the Elders, to preach the Goſpel to the Gentils, aud awhere by the Chiro- 
theſia, or Impoſition of hands, Prayer and Faſting, they had bin re- 
commended to the Grace of God, and defign'd to the Work now finiſb d. 


IN this Narrative you have mention both of the Chirotonia and of v. 


the Clirotheſia, or Impoſition of hands, but of the former as of Ordi- 


nation; for by that ſuch were made Presbyters or Church-Officers 


as were not ſo before: of the latter not, I think, as of Ordination, at 
| leaſt in the ſenſe we now take it; but as of deſignation of Perſons to 
an occaſional and temporary imployment, that had bin ordain'd before, 
for ſo ſure had Pau L at leaſt, However, that which is offer'd by this 
Narrative to preſent conſideration, is no more than the bare Story. 


CHAP, I. 


Dat the Citys, or moſt of them nam d in the Perambula- 


tion of the Apoſtles Paul and BARNABAS, were at 
that time under popular Government. In which is con- 
tain d the Adminiſtration of a Roman Province. 


HE Romans of all Nations under Heaven were indow'd, as 


with the higheſt Virtues, fo with the greateſt human Glory; 
which proceded from this eſpecially, that they were in love with ſuch 


as were in love with their Liberty. To begin with their dawn, the 
Privernates (a free People inhabiting the City and Parts adjoining, 


which at this day is call'd Piperno, ſom fifty miles from Rome, and five 
from See) being the ſecond time conquer'd by the Romans, it was 


conſulted in the Senat what courſe ſhould be taken with them; where 
while ſom, according to the different temper of men, ſhew'd them- 
ſelves hotter, and others cooler, one of the Privernates more mind- 
ful of the condition wherein he was born, than of that wherein he 
was faln, happen'd to render all more doubtful : for being aſk'd by 
a Senator of the ſeverer judgment, what Puniſhment he thought 


Liv. l. 8. C.21. 


the Privernates might deſerve, Such (fays he) as they deſerve who 


believe themſelves worthy of Liberty. At the courage of which an- 
ſwer, the Conſul (perceiving in them that had bin vehement e- 


nough before againſt the Privernates but the greater animoſity, to 


the end that by a gentler Interrogatory he might draw ſom ſofter 
anſwer from him) reply'd, And what if we inflift no puniſhment at all, 
but pardon you; what Peace may we expect of you? Why if you give us 
a good one (ſaid the other) a ſteady and perpetual Peace, '& if an ill one, 
not long. At which a certain Senator falling openly upon ruffling and 
threatning the Privernat, as if thoſe words of his tended to ſom prac- 


tice or intention to ſtir up the Citys in Peace to Sedition, the better 


part of the Fathers being quite of another mind, declar'd, That they 
bad heard the voice of a Man, and of a Freeman. For aby, ſaid they, 
T Uu 2 Hhould 
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_ ed to injoy their Liberty at home, would be her Rivals abroad, ſhe 


Strab. 1. 9. 


ſhould it be thought that any Man or People will remain. longer under huh 
42 Burgen as they are not able to bear, than till they can throw it . 


10h had no thought but upon their Liberty, could nat but be thought worthy 


Caphilia, Phalerus; which.TxzsEvs, is ſaid 7o have contradted int pue 


There a Peace is faithful, where it is voluntary ; if yau will have Slay 
you are not to truſt them, but their Fetters. Fo this opinion the Conſul 
eſpecially inclining, inclin'd others, while he openly profeſt, That they 


to be Romans: wherupon the Decree paſt by Authority of the Fathers, 
which was afterwards propos d to the Congregation, and ratify'd by 
the Command of the People, wherby the Privernates were made Citi. 
zens of Rome. Such was the Genius.of the Roman Commonwealth. 
where by the way you may alſo obſerve the manner of her Debate 
and Reſult (Authoritate Patrum & Fufju Populi) by the Advice of the 
Senat, and the Chirotonia of the People. 1, __ 
BUT that which in this place is more particularly offer'd to conſi- 
deration, is her uſual way of -proceding in caſe of Conqueſt with other 
Nations: for tho bearing a haughty brow towards ſuch as, not content- 


dealt far , otherwiſe, as with Carthage; this caſe excepted, and the 
pilling and polling of her Provinces, which happen'd thro the Avarice 
and Luxury of her Nobility, when the Balance $f, Populi Power 


P ©,F;* 


have bin the courſe of the Romans in their Victorys, I ſhall make choice 
of this Author for a witneſs; firſt where he epitomizes the Story of 
Athens after this manner: ; }/hen.the Carians by Sea, and the Bœotians by 
Land waſted Attica, Cx croes the. Prince, to bring the. People under 
Shelter, planted; them in twelve Citys, Cecropia, Tetrapolis, Epacrea, 
Decelea, Eleuſis, Aphydna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherus, Sphettus, 


— 


calld Athens. The Government of this City had many changes; at fill it 
was Monarchical, then Popular: This again was uſurp'd by the Tyrants 
Pris1STRATUS. and his Sons, whence recover d, it fell je. paul into 
the hands of the Few, as when the four, hundred once, and again the thirty 
Tyrants were impos d by the Lacedemonians, in the War of Peloponneſus: 
which Yoke the Athenians (by means of their faithful Army) linea 
reftor'd their popular Government, and held it till the Romans attain d io 
the Dominion of Greece, Now: tho it be true that they were nat a little di 
' turd by the Kings of Macedon, to whom. they were forc d to yield jan 
kind of obedience ; they nevertbeleſs preſerv'd the form of their Common- 
wealth ſo intire, that there he who. affirm it never to have bin better admi- 
niſtred, than at ſuch time as Macedon was govern'd by CASSANDER: 
for this Prince, tho in other things more inclining towards the Tyrant, 
Having taken Athens by Surrender, us d not the People, ill, but made 
DzBMETRIvs PHALEREUS Zbe Diſciple of THEOPHRASTUS. e 
Philoſopher, chief Magiſtrat among them; a. man. ſo, far from 7umnng 
their popular State (as inthe Commentarys be rate upon this kind of E 
| 8 ” | e verum 


of Popular GoverBment. 


wornment is atteſted) that he repair'd it. Nevertheleſs, whether ſuſpeBed Chap. 2. 
o/ envy'd for his Greatneſs without ſupport by the Macedonians, after the vw 


death of CASSANDER be fled into Egypt, while bis Enemys breakin 
tmon bis Statues (as fom Jay) made homely Veſjels of them. But the 
Romans having receiv'd the Athenians under their popular form, left them 
their Laws and Libertys untouch'd, till in the war with M1ITHRIDA- 
Es they were forc'd to receive. ſuch Tyrants as that King was pleas'd to 
give them ; wherof ARTS TON the greateſt, when the Romans had re- 
taken the City from him, being found trampling upon the People, was put 
y death by SVV A, and the City pardon d, which to this day (he wrote 
about the reign of T1BERIUS) not only injoys her Bibertys, but is high 
in honor with the Romans. This is the Teſtimony of STR ano agre- 
ing with that of C1CERO, where diſputing of Divine Providence, he 
fays, that to afirm the World to be govern d by Chance, or without God, 
is as if one Mould ſay that Athens were not gevern d by the Areopagits. 
Nor did the Romans by the depoſition of the fame Author (or indeed 
of any other) behave themſelves worſe in 4a (the ſcene of our pre- 
ſent Diſcourſe, where the ſame Paul, of whom we are ſpeaking, being 
born at Tarſus, a City of Cilicia, that had acquir'd like or greater Pri- 
vilege by the ſame bounty, was alſo a Citizen of Rome) than in Greece. 
Aſd is underſtood in three ſignifications: Firſt, for the third part of 
the World anſwering to Europe and Africa. Secondly, for that part of 
Afia which is now call'd Natolia. Thirdly, for that part of it which 
ArrALus King of Pergamum, dying without Heirs, bequeath'd and 
left to the People of Rome: this contain d Myſia, Phrygia, olis, Jo- 
nia, Caria, Doris, Lydia, Lycaonia, Piſidia, and by conſequence the 
Citys wherof we are ſpeaking. To all theſe Countrys the Romans gave 
their Liberty, till in favor of AriSToNTevs; the Baſtard of Eu- 
MENEs, many of them taking Arms, they were recover d, brought 
into ſubjection, and fram'd into a Province. 5 
WHEN a Confut had conquer'd a Country, and the Romans in- 
tended to form it into a Province, it was the cuſtom of the Senat to 
{end (decem Legatos) ten of their Members, who with the Conſul had 
power to introduce and eſtabliſh their provincial way of Government. 
In this manner Aſia was form'd by Marevs Aavritivs Conſul; 
aftetwards ſo excellently reform'd by Sc voL A, that the Senat in 
their Edicts us d to propoſe his example to ſucceeding Magiſtrats, and 
the Inhabitants to celebrat a Feaſt to his Name. Nevertheleſs Mrrh- 
RI DATES King of Pontus (all the Romans in this Province being maſ- 
lacred in one day) came to poſſeſs himſelf of it, till it was recover'd 
at ſeveral times by SVIILA, MouREna, LucuLtLtus and Po- 
PEY. The Romans, in framing a Country into a Province, were not 
accuſtom'd to deal wick all the Inhabitants of the fame in a like man- 
ner, but differently aecerding to their different merit. Thus divers 
Citys in this were left free by SYLL a, as thoſe of the Menſes, the 
Chians, Rhodtans, Nytiam, and Magneſſans, with the'Cyzicens, tho 
the laſt of theſe afterwards for thelr practices againſt the Romans for- 
feitec their Liberty to TyyzR1Vs, in'whoſe Reign they were for this 
reaſon deprivd of the ſame; — = OV os 
TAKING ja in the firſt ſenſe, that is, for one third part of the 
World, the next Province of the Romans in this Country was Cilicia, 
containing Pampbylia, Jauria, and Cilicia more peculiarly fo call'd. 
Here C1cERo was ſomtimes Proconſul, in honor to whom part of 


Phrygia, 


* 
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Book II. Phrygia, with Piſidia, and Lycaonia, were taken from the former, and 
added to this Juriſdiction, | by which means the Citys wherof we are 
ſpeaking came to be of this Province. Adjoining hereto was the Com. 
monwealth of the Lycians, which the Romans left free : into this alſo 
the City, of. Attalia by ſom is computed, but Jconium both by 8T NA. 
Bo and C1CERo z/the latter wherof being Proconſul, in his Jou 
from Laadicca, Was receiv d by the Magiſtrats and Deputys of this 
City. Lyra and Derbe, being Citys of Lycaonia, muſt alſo have bin of 
the ſame Province. Next to the Province of Cilicia was that of Syria, 
containing Comagent, Seleucis, Phænicia, Cœigſyria, and Fudea or Pa. 
leſlin, In Seleucis were the four famous Citys, Seleucia," Antiochia, 
Apaniea (the laſt intire in her Liberty) and Laodicea. Comagene and 
Fudea were under Kings, and not fram'd into Provinces, till in the 
time of the Emperors. EO O01 986 TRAT e eee nee 
THE fourth Province of the Romans in Aſia was that of Bithyma 
with Pontus theſe were all acquir'd or confirm'd by the Victorys of 
PoMPEVY the Great. STRABo, who was a Cappadocian born at 
Amaſia, relates a ſtory worthy to be remember'd in this place. From 
the time, ſays he, that the Romans, having conquer d AN TIlochus, 
became Moderators of Aſia, they contracted Leagues of Amity with divers 
Nations; wherethere were Kings, the honor of addreſs was defer d to them, 
with whom, theTreatys that concern d their Countrys were concluded. But 
as concerning the Cappadocians, they treated with the whole Nation, for 
which cauſe the Royal Line of this Realm coming afterwards to fail, the 
Romans gave the People their freedom or leave to live under their own 
Laus: and when the People hereupon ſending Embaſſadors to Rome, re- 
nounc'd their Liberty, being that to them which they ſaid was intolerable, 
and demanded a King; the Romans amaz/'d there ſhould be men that could 
fo far deſpair, permitted them tochuſe, of their Nation, whom they pleasd; 
Jo ARIOBARZANES was choſen, whoſe Line again in the third Genegu- 
tion coming to fail, ARCHELAUs was made King by' ANT Y 
(where you may obſerve, in paſſing, that the Romans impos d not 
Monarchical Government, but for that matter us d to leave a Peopleas 
they found them) Thus at the ſame time they left Pom r us under King 
M1THRIDATES, who not containing himſelf within his bounds, but ex. 
tending them afterwards as far as Colchis and Armenia the Leſs, was rh 
duc d to his terms by PoMPEY ; who diveſting him of thoſe Countrys 
which he had uſurp d, diſtributed ſom part of them to ſuch Princes as had 
aſſiſted the Romans in that War, anddivided the reſt into twekve Common- | 
zoealths, of which, added to Bithynia, he made one Province. When the 
Roman Emperors became Monarchs, they alſo upon like cole 
diſtributions, conſtituting Kings, Princes, and Citys, ſom more, ſom 51 
ſom wholly free, and others in ſubjection to themſelves. Thus came a 
good, if not the greater part of the Citys in the Leſſer Afa, and the 
other adjoining Provinces, to be ſom more, ſom leſs free; but the moſt 
of them to remain Commonwealths, or to be erected into popular G- 
vernments, as appears yet clearer by the intercourſe of PLiny, while 
he was Pretor or Governor of Bithynia, with his Maſter the Emperor 
TRAJAN; a piece of which I have inſerted in the Letters following. 
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of Popular Government: 
PIINY to TRA IAN. 


S IR; 


« YT is provided by Pomeer's Laws for the Bithynians, that no Plin. Epil. 
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ec man under thirty years of Age be capable of Magiſtracy, or of l. 10. 


« the Senat: by the ſame it is alſo eſtabliſh'd; that they who have 
« horn Magiſtracy may be Senators. No becauſe by a latter Edict 
« of AUGUSTUS, the leſſer Magiſtracys may be born by ſuch as are 
« above one and twenty; there remains with me theſe doubts, whe- 
« ther he that being under thirty, has born Magiſtracy, may be ele&- 
« ed by the Cenſors into the Senat; and if he may, whether of thoſe 


« alſo that have not born Magiſtracy, a man being above one and 


« twenty, ſeeing at that age he may bear Magiſtracy, may not by the 
« {me interpretation be elected into the Senat, tho he has not born it: 
« which is here practis d and pretended to be neceſſary, becauſe it is 
« ſomwhat better, they ſay, that the Senat be fill'd with the Children 
« of good Familys, than with the lower fort. My opinion being 


« ask d upon theſe points by the new Cenſors, I thought ſuch as being 


« under thirty have born Magiſtracy, both by Por Ex's Laws, and 
e the Edict of AuGusTvs, to be capable of the Senat; ſeeing the 
Edict allows a man under thirty to bear Magiſtracy, and the Law, 

a man that has born Magiſtracy, to be a Senator. But as to thoſe 


whom I have ſent the Heads both of the Law and of the Edict. 


TRrAJan 70 PIIN v. 


OU and I, deareſt Priny, are of one mind. PoMEx's 
Laws are ſo far qualify d by the Edict of AuG usrus, that 
they who are not under one and twenty may bear Magiſtracy, and 
they who have born Magiſtracy may be Senators in their reſpective 
Citys: but for ſuch as have not born Magiſtraey, tho they might 


have born it, I conceive them not eligible into the Senat till they be 
© thirty years of age. . 


Piiny 70 TRAI AN. 
8 FR * 


8 is granted to the Bithynian Citys by Pomezy's 


Law, to adopt to themſelves what Citizens they pleaſe, ſo they 


that have not born Magiſtracy, tho at the age in which they may 
bear it, I demwr till I may underſtand your Majeſty's pleafure, to 


be not Foreners, but of the fame Province; by the ſame Law it is 


£ ſhewn in what caſes the Cenſors may remove a man from the Senat: 
: Among which nevertheleſs it is not provided what is to be don in 
: Caſe a foren Citizen be a Senator. Wherfore certain of the Cenſors 


have thought fit to conſult me, whether they ought to remove a man 


cc 


, that is of a foren City for that cauſe out of the Senat. Now be- 
: Cauſe the Law, tho it forbids the adoption of a Forener, commands 
not that a Forener for that cauſe ſhould be remov'd out of the Senat, 
; and I am inform'd there be foren Citizens almoſt in every Senat; ſo 


that many, not only Men, but Citys might ſuffer Concuſſion by the 
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Bock II. © reſtitution of the Law in that part, which thro a kind of conſent 
— ſeems to be now grown obſolete ; I conceive it neceſſary to haye 
our Majeſty's Reſolution in the caſe, to which end J have ſent a 
© | Breviat of the Law annex d. i JAW} s as 
i I 1 | 


{4 TRAJAN 10 PII NY. 


JIT H good cauſe, deareſt PL INV, have you doubted what 
VV anfwer to return to the Cenfors, inquiring whether they 

ought to elect a man into the Senat that is of another City, tho of 
the ſame Province; ſeeing on the one ſide the Authority of the Law. 

and of Cuſtom on the other to the contrary, might well diſorder 
you. To innovat nothing for the time paſt, I think well of this 
"expedient: they who are already elected Senators, tho not accord. 
ing to the Law, of what City ſoever they be, may remain for the 

- preſent; but for the future PoMPE VS Laws ſhould return to their 
« full virtue, which if we ſhould cauſe to look back, might create 


THIS might ſerve, but there will be no hurt in being a little fuller 
in the diſcovery of Provincial Government. Ao 
THE Provinces ſo fram'd, as has bin ſhewn, were ſubdivided in- 
to certain Circuits call'd Dzocefes; that of Afia had fix, Alabandæ, Sar- 
det (antiently the Senat of CRzsuvs) Smyrna, Epheſus, Adramytic, 
Pergamum. That of Cilicia had allo fix, the wag © oh Jaurian, 
and Cilician, the Metropolis wherof was 2 5 a free City; to theſe 
were taken out of the Province of Aſia, Cibyra, Sinnadæ, Apamea: 
what were the Dioceſes of the other two S1 GON IUs, whom I fol- 
low, does not ſhew. At theſe in the Winter (for the Summer was 
ſpent commonly with the Army) the People of the Province afſembl'd 
at ſet times, as at our Aſſizes, where the Roman Governors did them 
uſtice. e q R 
N THE Governors or Magiſtrats, to whoſe care a Province was com- 
mitted, were of two kinds: the firſt and chief was Conſul or Pretot, 
which appellations differ'd not in Power, but in Dignity, that of Con- 
ſul being more honorable, who had twelve Lictors, wheras the Pretar 
had but fix ; if the annual Magiſtracy of either of theſe came to be 
' prorogu'd, he was call'd Proconſul or Propretor. . 
THE ſecond kind of Magiſtrat in a Province was the 5 | 
Receiver or Treaſurer, who being alſo annual, was attended by Lictors 
of his own; if he dy'd within his year, the Conſul, Proconſul, or 
Pretor might appoint one for that time in his place, who was call'd 
Proqueſtor, The Power of the Conſul, Proconſul, or Pretor, was of 
two kinds, the one Civil, the other Military ; the former call'd Ma- 


> 


giſtracy, the latter Empire. —F . 

THE Pomp of theſe aſſuming and exercifing their Magiſtraey was 
reverend; the Conſul or Proconſul had Legats, ſomtimes more, but 
never under three, appointed him by the Senat: theſe were in the na. 
ture of Counſillors to affiſt him in all Affairs of his Province; he had 
Tribuns, Colonels, or Field Officers, for the military part of his Ad- 
miniſtration; he had alſo Secretarys, Serjeants, Heralds or Criers, 
Lictors or Inſignbearers, Interpreters, Meſſengers, Divines, Chambet- 
lains, Phyſicians; and beſides theſe his Companions, which for the 


of Popular Goverumeni. 
| moſt part were of the younger ſort of Gentlemen or Gallants that ac- 
company d him for his Ornament, and their own Education, Into 
this the ſomwhat like Train of the Queſtor (Who by the Law was in 
lace of a Son to the Proconſul, and to whom the Proconſul was to 
give the regard of a Father) being caſt, it made the Pretorian Co- 
hort or Guard always about the Perſon of the Proconſul, who in this 
Equipage having don his Devotions at the Capitol, departed the City, 
Paludatus, that is in his Royal Mantle of Gold arid Purple, follow'd 
for ſom part of the way with the whole Train of his Friends, wiſh- 
ing him much joy and good ſpeed. 1 Sucks: 
IN his Province he executed his twofold Office, the one of Captain 


General, the other of the ſupreme Magiſtrat, In the former relation 


he had an Army either receiv'd from his Predeceſſor, or new levy'd in 
the City; this conſiſted in the one half of the Legions (as I have elſe- 
where ſhewn) and in the other of Aſſociats: for the greatneſs of the 
fame, it was proportion'd to the Province, or the occaſion ; to an or- 
dinary Province in times of Peace, I believe an Army amounted not 
to above one Legion withas many Auxiliarys, that is, to a matter of 
twelve thouſand Foot, and twelve hundred Horſe. The Magiſtracy 
or Juriſdiction of the Proconſul, or Pretor, was executed at the Me- 
— City of each Diæcis which upon this occaſion was to fur- 
ni 
room at the charge of the Country. Theſe, tho CIcRRO would 
hardly receive any of them, were, towards the latter time of the Com- 
monwealth, extended by the Provincial Magiſtrats to ſo great a bur- 
den to the People, that it. caus d divers Laws to be paſs d in Rome 
0 repetundis) for reſtitution to be made to the Provinces, by ſuch as 
ad injur d them. Upon ſuch Laws was the proſecution of VER-· 
RES by CicERo. When and where this kind of Court was to be 
held, the Conſul, Proconſul, or Pretor, by Proclamation gave timely 
notice. Being aſſembld at the time, and the City appointed, in the 
Townhall ſtood a Tribunal; upon this the Sella Curulis, or a Chair of 
State, in which fat the Conſul, Proconſul, or Pretor, with his Preto- 
nan Cohort or Band about him, furniſh'd with all manner of Pomp, 
and Officers requiſit to the Ornament or Adminiſtration of ſo high a 
Magiſtracy, The Juriſdiction of this Court was according to the 
Laws made for the adminiſtration of the Province; but becauſe the 
could not foreſee all things (as appear'd by the Queſtions which Px 1- 
NY put upon the Laws of PoMety, to TRAJAN) it came to pals, 
that much was permitted to the Edicts of the Provincial Pretors, as 
was alſo in uſe at Rome with the Pretors of the City: and if any man 
had judg'd otherwiſe in his Province, than he ought to have don in 
the City, made an Edict contrary to the Law of his Province, or 
judg'd any thing otherwiſe than according to his own Edict, he was 
held guilty of, and queſtionable for a heinous Crime. But what the 
Law of this or that Province (which differ'd in each) was, would be 
| hard particularly to ſay; only in general it was for the main very 
much reſembling that of Sicily, call'd Rupilia. —_ 
LEGE Rupilia, or by the Law of Rue1L1us, a Cauſe between one 
Citizenand another being of the ſame City, as to be try d at home by their 
non Laws. A Cauſe between one Provincial and another being of divers 
G 1 , was to be thy'd by Judges whom the Pretor ſhould appoint by lot. 
at a privat nan claim d of a People, or a People of a privat man, 


the Pretorian Cohort with Lodging, Salt, Wood, Hay, and Stable- 


XxX Was: 
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Act. 19, 


of human 


e 


For deciſion 41 ee Kelek. Fudges from anf the Romug; 
(not out of the Pretorian Cohort, but out *6f Jueh Romans,” or other Citi. 
Zens free of Rome, as were preſent in the Lame C nuit) Aber to be given. 


anding or renew'd u 
the Magiſtracy or © 


1 


on emergent oœaſions; in gathering theſe lay 
ce of the Queſtor: if the Procòſul were indiſ. 


| De more buſineſs than he could well turn his hand to 


Courts of this nature might be held by one or more of his Legats, 
With matter of Religion they meddFd not; evety Nation being ſo 
far left to the liberty of Conſcience, that no violence for this cauſe was 
offer d to any man: by which means both Fews and Chriſtians, at 
leaſt till the time of the perſecuting Emperors, had the free exerciſe of 
their Religion throout the Roman Provinces. This the eus lik'd 
well for themſelves, nor were they troubPd at the Heathens; but to 


the Chriſtians they always grudg'd the like privilege. Thus when they 
could no otherwiſe induce PIEAT to put Chrift to death, they 


accus'd CHRIST of . affecting Monatchy, and ſo affrighted Pri 7 
being a mean condition'd fellow, while they threaten'd to let Tins 
Rrus know he was not CzsAaR's Friend, that he comply'd with theit 
ends. But when at Corinth, where GALL10 (a man of another tem- 
per) was Proconſul of Achaia, they would have bin at this ſport 
again, and with a great deal of Tumult had brought PA before 
the Tribunal, Gart1o took it not well, that the ſhould think 
he had nothing elſe to do than to judg of Words, an Names,” ant 


_ Queſtions, Mpc Law; for he &r'd'no'more fot the Diſputes bel 


tween the Chriſtians and the Fews, than for thoſe between the Epi. 


rureans and the Stoics. Wherfore his Lictors drave them from the 


Tribunal, and the officious Corinthions, to ſhew their Love to the Pro- 
conſul; fell on knocking them out of the way of other buſineſs. 
NOW tho the Commonwealth of the 4chzans, being at this time 
a Roman Province under the Proconſul GAL L 10, imoy'd no longer 
her common Senat, Strategus and Demiurges, according to the model 
ſhown in the former Book; yet remain'd each particular City under 
her antient form of Popular Government, fo that in cheſe, eſpecially 
at Corinth, many of the Greecs being of the ſame judgment, the Jews 
could not diſpute with the Chriſtians without Tumult. Of this kind 
was that which happeii'd at Epheſus, where Chriſtianity growing fe 
faſt, that the Silverſmiths of Diana's Temple began to fear they 
ſhould loſe their Trade; the Fews liking better of Heatheniſm chan 
Chriſtianity, ſet ALEXANDER, one of their pack, againſt PAvL. 
THIS place (in times when men will underſtand no otherwiſe 

ory than makes for their ends) is fallen happily unto my 


hand; ſeeing that which I have ſaid of a Roman Province, will be 
thus no leſs than prov'd ,out of Scripture. For the Chancellor of 
Epheſus perceiving the Eccleſia (fo it is in the Original) or U 
i (54 5 np” K FE Ik. | | Th ? 1971 ; x 4 * ' ip | > ** Las 


\ 


/ Popular Government. 339 


(as in our Tranſlation) uncall'd by the Senat, or the l to Chap. 2. 
de tumultuouſly gather'd in the Theater (their uſual place, as in 
Syracuſa and other Citys, of meeting) betakes himſelf to appeaſe the 
People with divers arguments: among which he has theſe. . Firſt, as 
to matter of Religion, Du have brought bither, ſays he, theſe men 
which are neither robbers of Temples (Churches: our Bible has it before 
there was any Church to be robb'd) ror yet blaſphemers of the Goddeſs : 
In which words. (ſeeing that they offering no ſcandal, but only pro- 
pagating that which was according to their own. judgment, were not 
obnoxious to Puniſhment): he ſhews that every man had /berty of 
| Conſcience. Secondly, as to Law: If DEMETR1vus and the Craftſmen 
which are with bim have a matter againſt any man, the Law, ſays he, 
is open, Thirdly, as to the matter of Government, which appears to 
be of two. parts, the one Provincial, the other Domeſtic: For the for- 
mer, ſays he, there are (% Proconſuls (he ſpeaks in the plu- 
ral number with relation to the Legats, by whom the Proconſul 
ſomtimes held his Courts; otherwiſe this Magiſtrat was but one in a 
Province, as at this time for Aa PuBLius SuiLivs) and to the 
latter, ſays he, if you defire any thing concerning other matters, that is, 
ſuch as appertain to the Government of the City (in which the care 
of the Temple was included) it hall be determin d in a lawful Eccleſia, 
or Aſſembly of the People. By which aps may ſee that notwithſtand- 
ing the Provincial Government, Epheſus, tho ſhe was no free City, 
(for with a free City the Proconſul had nothing of this kind 'to do) 
had (eJovpizr). the Government of her ſelf (as thoſe other 25 
mention d in PLINY's Epiſtles). by the Senat, and the People; for 
wherever one of theſe is nam d, as the Senat by PL INV, or the Peo- 
ple by Luk x, the other is underſtood, When the Chancellor had 
thus ſpoken, be diſmiſs d the Eccigſia. It is Luk x's own word, and 
ſo often as I have now repeated it, ſo often has he us d it, upon the 
fame occaſion, Wherfore I might henceforth expect two things of 
Divines ; firſt, that it might be acknowleg'd that I have good Au- 
thors, LuxE and the Chancellor of Epheſus, for the word Ecclefia 
in this ſenſe; and ſecondly, that they would not perſuade us, the 
word Eccigſia has loſt its fignification, leſt they condemn this place of 
Scripture to be no more underſtood. The manner of Provincial Go- 
vernment being thus provd, not only out of profane Authors, but 
out of Scripture it ſelf ; and the Citys that were leaſt free having had 
ſuch power over themſelves, and their Territorys ; why, if the Ro- 
mans took no more of them for this protection, than was paid to their 
tormer Lords, did they not rather undertake the patronage of the World 
than the Empire; ſeeing Venice, and Dantzic,, while the one was tri- 
butary to the Tur#, the other to the King of Poland, were neverthe- 
leſs ſo free Eſtates, that of a King, or a Commonwealth that ſhould 
have put the reſt of the world into the like condition, no leſs in our day | : 
could have bin faid ? And yet that the Romans, when the nature of the | 
Eaſtern Monarchys ſhall be rightly conſider d, took far leſs. of theſe 
Citys than their old Maſters, will admit 9 5 doubt. CI cERO 
ſurely would not ly; he, when Proconſul of Cilicia, wrote in this 
manner concerning his Circuit, to his friend SE RVIL Ius: Two days 1 
aid at Laodicea, at Apamea five, at Sinnadæ three, at Pilomelis five, 
44 Iconium ten; than which Furiſdiction or Government there is nothing 
More juſt or equal, Why then had not thoſe Citys their Senats and their 
— | Xx 2 5 | Eccleſiæ, 
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340 De Prerogatre 


Book II. Ecclfie, or Congregations of the People, as well as that of Ep}yjuy, 
and thoſe: wherof PLiNy gives an account to TRajant F 
+, .. CORINTH was in Achaia; Perga of Pamphylia, Antiochof pi. 


dia, Icontum, Lyſtra, Derbe of Lycaonia, were in Cilicia; and with 
- theſe; as Tom reckon, Attalia. Epheſus and the other Antioch were in 
Syria.” Achata, Cilicia, and Syria, were Roman Provinces at the time 
of this Perambulation of the Apoſtles: The Citys under Provincial 
Adminiſtration, whether free or not free, were under Popular Govern. 
ment; 'whence it follows, that Corinth, Epheſus, Antioch of Syria, 
AHntioch of Piſidia, Perga, Iconium, Lyjira, Derbe, Attaha, being at this 
time under Provincial Adminiſtration, were at the ſame time under Po- 
pular Government, There has bin no hurt in going about, for the proof 
of this; tho indeed to ſhew that theſe Citys (had guandam duroh la 
were under Popular Government, we needed to have gone no further 
than the Text, as where the Chancellor of Epheſus, to get rid of a 
tumultuous Ecelgſia or Aſſembly of the People, promiſes them a law- 
ful one. In IJconium, Lyra, Derbe, and the reſt, you hear not of any 
King (as where HERO PD ſtretch'd out his hand | to, pleaſe the Fews, 
and vex the Church) but of the People, of their Rulers, of their AC. 
ſemblys, and of their Tumults. The People at Lyſra are now a- 
greed to give the Apoſtles divine Honors; and anon, both at Tomum 
and Lyſtra, to ſtone them. Now to determin of divine Honor or of 
Life and Death, are acts of Soverain Power, It is true, theſe never- 
theleſs may happen to be uſurp'd by a mere Tumult; but that cannot 
be ſaid of theſe Congregations, which conſiſted as well of the Magi- 
ſtitrats and Rulers, as of the People, and where the Magiſtrats ſhew 
that they had no diſtin Power wherby to reſtrain the People, nor o- 
ther means to prevail againſt them, than by making of Partys: Which 
_ Paſſages,” as they prove theſe Commonwealths on the one {ide to have 
bin ill conſtituted, evince on the other, that theſe Citys were under 
Popular Government. ee ae RA IK 
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Ge > OH AP. III, 


De Deduftion of the Chirotonia from Popular Go- 
vernment, and of the Original Right of Ordination 
From the Chirotonia. In which is contain d the Injii- 
kution of the Sanhedrim or Senat of Iſrael ) Mos Es, 
and that of Rome by RomuLus s. 


a, -. ww 2 
Y | 
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NIVINEs generally in their way of diſputing have a bias that 
| runs more upon Words than upon Things; fo that in this 
Place it will be neceflary to give the Interpretation of ſom other Words, 
 Wherof they pretend to take a ſtrong hold in their Controverſys. 
The chief of theſe has bin ſpoken to already: Chirotonia being a word 
that properly ſignifys 20 Sufrge of the People, wherever it 18 pro- 
perly us d, 'implys Power; Wherfore tho the Senat decrees by Sufffage 
as well as the People, yet there being no more in a Decree of the Se- 
nat than Authority, the Senat is never ſaid to Ch:rotontze, ot ver) 
ſeldom and improperly, this word being peculiar to the People, And 


THE 


thus much is imply'd in what went before. 


of Popular f Government. 3 


THE next word in Controverſy is F Jephiſma, which Genifies a Be. Chap, 3. 
free or Law; and this always implying Power, always implys the 


Suffrage of the People, that is, where it is ſpoken of Popular Govern- 
ment: for tho a Pjephiſma or Decree of the Athenian Senat was a Law 


for a year before it came to the Suffrage or Chirotunia of the People; 


Coe; originally deriv'd from the Chirotonia of the People. 


2 


THE third Word (q,) ſignifys to canſtitute or  ordain ; 
this in the political Senſe of the ſame implys not Power, hut. Authority © 
for a man that writes or propoles a Decret or Form of Government, 
may be faid {x-$:O4»z: ) to propoſe or conſtitute it, whether it be con- 
firm'd by the Chirotonia of the People or not; nay, with Haiicars 
xass2Us the word fignifys no more than barely to call or aſſemble 
a Senat, (An def Twas ca Ne CJ 
NOW ithete Words be ſomtimes otherwiſe taken, What Words 
be there in any Language that are not often us'd improperly? But that 
underſtood politically, they muſt of neceſſity be underſtood as I have 
ſhewn, or will ſo intangle and diforder Government, that no man 
ſhall either make head or foot of it, is that which I make little queſ- 
tion to evince in the ſureſt way, that is, by opening the nature of the 
Things whence they derive, and wherof they are ſpoken by the beſt 
mar” — a ads att bone Bil; 
AND becauſe the Words (tho the things they ſignify were much 
more antient) derive all from hens, I ſhall begin by this Conſtitu- 
tion to ſhew the proper uſe of them. Chirotonia in Athens; as has bin 
" ſhewn out of Svipas (who ſpeaking of Rome refers to this) was 


Election of Magiſtrats, or enacting Laws by the Suffrage of the Peo- 


ple; which, becauſe they gave by holding up their hands, came 
thence to be call'd Chirotonza, which ſignifys holding up of hands. 
The Legiſlative Aſſembly, or Repreſentative of the People, call'd the 


Nomothet#, upon occaſion of repealing an old Law, and enacting a 


new one, gave the Chirotonia of the People: And yet fays the Athe- Pemoſt. con- 
nian Law (vaxueoruiay dir mar TV Teoidess mes TETWv Ta vopuwr) Let tra Timocr. 


the Proedri give or make the Chirotonia to either Law. The Pro- 
edri, as was ſhewn in the former Book, were the ten Preſidents of the 
Prytans ; which Prytans upon this occaſion were Preſidents, of the No- 
mot beter. Again, wheras it was the undoubted Right and Practice of 
the People to elect their Magiſtrats by their Chirotonia (u tpi ive, 
r wee; Kdy Toy. dba; xd ovrweu . Xeoromom 
Teſs ſhewn by PoLLux to have bin the peculiar, Office of the T 
mothete (PearnyIs xeigoroen) to chirotonize the Magiſtrats. For as 
the Proedr; were Preſidents of the People in their Legiſlative Capacity, 


ſo were the Theſmothet#, upon occaſion of Elections: thus the Chiroto- L. 8. o. 8. 


nig of the Proedri or of the Theſmothete ſignifies nothing elſe but the 
Chirotonia of the People, by which they had enacted all their Laws, and 
elected all their Civil or Ecclefiaſtical Magiſtrats or Prieſts, as the Rex 
Secrificus, and the Orgeones, except ſom by the Lot; which Ordina- 
tion, as is obſerv'd by ARISTOTLE, is equally popular. This whe- 
ther ignorantly or wilfully unregarded, has bin, as will be ſeen here- 
: after, the cauſe of great abſurdity; for who ſees not that to put the 
Chirotonia, or Soverain Power of Athens upon the Proedri or the 
_ Theſmothet, is to make ſuch a thing of that Government as can no 

wiſe be underſtood ? CCC 


: a # 


WHAT 
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eorovioms Fearnyev) it is neverthe- phil. 1. 
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Ol. WHAT the People had paſt by their Chirotania, was call'd Pf. 

— phiſina, an Act or Law. And becauſe in the Nomotheto there — 
always two Laws put together to the Vote, that is to fay, the 9 

one, and that which was offer'd in the room of it, they that were 

for the old Law were ſaid (4ronÞi2w) to pronounce in the Negative; 

and they that were for the new (zaraþ1Þizw) to pronounce for the 

Affirmativeeee. c Pe ol rad 

THESE Laws, theſe Propoſitions, or this frame of Government. 

having bin propos'd firſt by SoL ox, and chen ratify'd or eftabliſe] 

by the Chirotonia of the Athenian People; ARISTOTLE fays of him 

(17 8 dnpoxpuriay dra ca.) that he inſtituted or conſtituted * ; Pt u- 

lar Government; which Conſtitution implys not any Power in So- 

LON, Who' abſolutely refusd to be a King, and therfore the word: 

arg as to him implys no more than Authority. I have ſhewd 

you the Words in controverſy, and the Things faber the Mint; 

now whether they that as to Athens introduc d them both, under- 

ſtood either, I leave my Reader by comparing them to judg. 

II is true that the Things expreſt by theſe Words have bin in ſom 

Commonwealths more, in others leſs antient than the Greec Lan- 

guage; but this hinders not the Greecs to apply the Words to the 

like Conſtitutions or Things, wherever they find them, as, by follow- 


ing HAL ICARNASSus, I ſhall exemplify in Rome. 
Lib. 2. 0 AE PupaCy, inal} raira diexdc⏑“, BYR urdS kde Eu kara 
| RomvLus, when be had diſtributed the People into Tribes and Pariſhes, 
proceded to ordain the Senat: in this manner the Tribes were three, 

and the Pariſhes thirty; out of every Tribe he elected three Sena- 

tors, and out of every Pariſh three more, all by the Suffrage of the 

People. 'Theſe therfore came to ninety nine choſen, by the Chirato- 

21a; to which he added one more, not choſen by the Cbirotonia, but 

by himſelf only: Which Election we may therfore ſay was made by 

the Chirothefia ; for as in this Chapter Iam ſhewing that the Chirotonia 

is Election by the Many, fo in the next I ſhall ſhew that the Chirotbeſa 

is Election by One, or by the Few, But to keep to the matter in hand; 

the Magiſtrat thus choſen by RomuLus was (prefettus urbi) the 
Protector of the Commonwealth, or he who, when the King was gut 

of the Nation or the City, as upon occaſion of war, had the exerciſe 

of Royal Power at home, In like manner with the Civil Magiſtracy 

were the Prieſts created (tho ſom of them not fo antiently) for the 

Pontifex Maximus, the Rex Sacrificus, and the Flamens, were all or. 

dain'd by the Suffrage of the People (Pontifex Tributis, Rex Centurtn 

atis, Flamines Curiatis) the latter of which, being no more than Pa- 

riſh Prieſts, had no other Ordination than by their Pariſhes. All the 

Laws, and all the Magiſtrats in Rome, even the Kings themſelves, 

were according to the Orders of this Commonwealth to be created by 

the Chirotonia of the People; which nevertheleſs is by Ap PI AN ſom- 

times call'd 9udpxur xagoraiz, the Chirotonia of the Tribuns, whether 

theſe Magiſtrats were Preſidents of the Aſſemblys of the People, or 

Calv. Int, Elected by them. Sic Romani Hiſtoric: non raro loquuntur, Confulem 
L. 4. cap. 3- qui comitia babuerit creaſſe novos Magiſtratus, non aliam ob cauſa 
y. 15. nfi quia ſuffragia receperit, & Populum moderatus eft in eligendo, 


m 


5 


x : ; 4.4048 
WHAT paſt the Chirotonia of the People, by the Greecs is call d 
Dion. Hal. N/ephiſma © l d danüt dat ris tihnoias, dvara; d Mg | 61, 4 
I. 8. pb» epi a Y u Va tyes nanans Vben the Congregation of the Pro- 


fe. 
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51% W to be diſmif, Marcos Rlanding up, ſaid, Nur Plephilina Chap. 3. 


ig your AF, is exceding good, &c. a b 
Wige Policy; for the greater part, is chat which "Oe: (aa 


Was ſhewn) is ſaid (rararhoaga) to have inſtituted or ordain' d, tho 
it be plain that he ordain d it no otherwiſe an by the Chirotonia of 
Peo 1 | 
E avs you Kio Another e of the thres Words i in contro- 
Wh e * u P Ye ephiſma) ſtill apply di in the ſame ſenſe, 
and to the ſame things. Have I' not alſo difcoyer'd already the origi- 
nal right of Ordination, whether in civil or religious Orders? This 
will be ſcandalous. How! derive Ordination as it is in the Church 
of C RIST, or as it was in the Church of the Jes, from the Re- 
 ligion, or rather Syperſtition of the Heathens! I meddle not with their 
Religion, nor, yet with their Soperſtition, but with their Ordination 
which was neither, but a part of their Policy. And why is not Or- 
dination in the Church or Commonwealth of CHRIST, as well a 
political thing as it Was in the Churches or Commonwealths of the 
Jews, or of the Heathens? Why is not Election of Officers in the 
Church as well a political thing, as Election of Officers in the: State ? 
and why may not this be as lawfully perform'd by the Senne in 
the one, as in the other 
THAT Moss introduced the Chirotonia, is exprediyt aid "by Mts hs tb 
Pa1to; tho he oppoſes i it tothe Ballot, in which [ believe he is miſ- pc © 
taken, as not ſeeing that _ Ballot including the Suffrage of the: Peo- 
ple, by that means came as properly under the denomination of the 
Chirotonia, as the Soffrage © the Roman People; which tho it were 
given by the Tablet, is ſo call'd by Greec Authors. All Ordination of 
Magiſtrats, as of the Senators or Elders of the Sanbedrim, of the 
Judges or Elders of inferior Courts, of the Judg or Suſſes of If. arl, 
of ihe King, of the Prieſts; of the Levitz, whether with the Ballot or 
diva voct, was perform'd by the Obirotonia or Suffrage of the People. 
In this (cſpecialh if you admit the Authority of the Fewi/h Lawyers, 
and Divines  call'd the Talmudiſts) the Scripture will be clear, but 
their Names are hard; wherfore not to make my Diſcourſe more rough 
than I need, I ſhall here ſet them together. The Authors or Writi 
Luſe, by way of Paraphraſe upon the Scripture, are the Gemara, Bab. 
na, Midbar Rabba, Sepher Sipbri, Sepher Tanchuma, Solhmon Farchius, 
Cirkuny, Arbon, 4 Ajin Tjraet, Pefththa Zoterthi. "Theſe and many 
more being for the Ele clonel of the Sanbedrim by the Ballot, Imight have 
ſpoken them more briefly; for the truth is, in all that is Talmudical 1 
am affiſted by SETDEN, GROT IVS and their Quotations out of the 
Rabbys, having in this Learning fo little Skill, that if I miſcall'd none 
of them, I ſhew'd a good part of my Acquaintance with them. 
NOR am T wedded to GROTTUS or SELDEN, whom 3 
I follow, and ſomtimes I leave, making uſe of their Learning, but of 
my own Reaſon. As to the things! in this preſent Controverſy, they 
were no other in Athens and Rome than they had bin in the Common- 
wealth of 17a. 
WHEN Moss came to inſtitute the Senat he aſk'd cunfl of Numb. 11. 
ed And the Lord ſaid, Gather to m 2 men of the Elders of © 105 24 
; and MosEs went out ani told tbe eople the nh of the Lord: 
that is propos d the Dictat of the ſupreme Legiſlator to the Chirotonia 


> the Congregation, ' What elſe c can we n = theſe n of — £014} poi 
ce WE. KWVY AWY fs vas SES 
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Book II. sEs to the People? Take ye wiſe men, and underflanding, and Hein 
anon pour Tribes (S drachen dures iQ" Tuav nyvouſa bog tuav) and J will 
Deut 1. v. conſituft them Rulers over you. Now how the People could otherwiſe. 
3 '+ "5: take ot cliuſe theſe Rulers or Magiſtrats thus propos'd, than by their 
Chirotonia, let Divines—ſhew ; or notwithſtanding the conſtitution - 
7 of Mos Es, both the Senat of Mrael, and the inferior Courts, were 
decreed-by the Chirofonia of the People. For the People upon this 
Propoſition reſolv'd in the Affirmative, or anfwer'd and ſaid, The thing 
which thou haſt ſpoken'is good for us to do.” This then was the Pephip. 
na or Decree of the People of 1/221, wherupon fays Mosxs (war: 
10s durdt yd J conflituted or ordain'd them Governors. In which - 
example you have the three words, or. the three 9 55 again; not ag 
to the things, is it, or ever was it, otherwiſe in any Commonwealth, 
Where it is admirable in our Divines, who will have aria, conſly.. 
zuted, to be the word of Power; that they do not {ee by this means 
they muſt make two Powers in the fame Government; the varie 
or Conſtitution of the Lægiſlator, and the Chirotonia ot Suffrage of the 
People: or elſe ſay that the Commonwealth of ei by 
the Power of the Legiſlator, and the Authority of the People, than 
which there is nothing more abſurd. But the Peo pm not upon 
their firſt P/ephi/ma, or Reſult, that the thing was good for them to ds, 
but r The manner of their proceding at different times 
was ſomwhat different; for it was ſomtimes viva voce, ſomtimes by | 
the Lot, without the Suffrage ; and ſomtimes by the Ballot, which con- 
fiſted not of the Lot only, but of the Suffrage. Each of theſe are 
equally popular (for neither of them gives an advantage to any 
Perſon or Party) but not equally prudent ways of preceding; the 
Lot committing too much to Fortune, except in ſom kinds of bulinef-. 
ſes, as firſt in the diviſion of Lands, whence the Suffrage was pro- 
perly excluded: for the Diviſions being made by three Deputys out of 
each Tribe, if there happen'd to fall ſom advantage or diſadvantage 
to any man by the Lot, it was equal or impartial ; wheras if it had 
fallen by the Suffrage, it muſt have bin inequal, or partial. Such was 
the cauſe why the Lot in the Diviſion of the Land of Canaan was d 
without the Suffrage. In caſe of a Crime committed by an unknown 
Author, but among many of whom form one or more muſt have bin 
guilty, as in the caſes of ACHAN and JONATHAN, the Lot was alſo 
us d without the Suffrage, ſomwhat after the manner of Decimation in 
an Army, when many that are guilty throw the Dice, and he on whom 
the Lot falls is puniſn d; yet with confiderable difference, for wheras 
Decimation is not us d but for puniſhment, where the Perſons are as 
well known as the Guilt; this uſe of the Lot in 1/-ae/ was for the dil v 
covery of the unknown Author of ſom known Crime, that ſom on, 
of many being put to the queſtion (who if either by his own conf 
ſion, or other proof he were found guilty, was puniſh'd accordingly, 
otherwiſe not) Men might have leſs incouragement that their Crimes 
2 more hidden, or leſs puniſhable for company, or the ſha» 
dow of it. W — . I DE 
WHEN the People were ſet upon the introduction of a new 
Magiſtracy, and car'd not at all who ſhould be the man, as in the 
Election of Saur, at which time the Philiſtins lay hard upon them, 
and they look d upon the Eaſe they hop'd from a King, without c- 
veting the trouble which he was like to have; it ſeems to me there 
was a third uſe of the Lot without the Suffrage. BUT 


of Popular Government. 


BUT that the common uſe of the Lot in 1#ael imply'd: alſo the 
Suffrage, and was of the nature of the Ballot at this day in Venice, is 


little to be doubted ; or you may ſattisfy your ſelf, when you have con- 


345 


Gderd the manner how the Senat or Sanhedrim was firſt! elected 


* : 4 Y x * 
an 


%czuin) or conſtituted by Mos zs. 


UPON the Pſpbiſme, or deere of the Legiſlator and the People, 


The thing which thou haſt ſpoken is good for us to do, they proce 


to 


election of Competitors in this manner, Each, of the twelve Tribes 


(to be hereafter as well locally, as they were yet hut genealogically di- 


vided) were to make the Election, not excluding the Thirteenth, nor 
yet nominally taking it in; for Lzyr, tho gencalogically. as diſtinct. a 
Tribe as any of them, yet was not deſign d locally fo to be, but to 
have the right of promiſcuous Inhabiting, Cohabiting, or Marriage 


EL 


for this cauſe t 


ribes being Thirteen, are reckon'd but Twelve. 80 


each of the twelve Tribes elected among themſelyes by their Suffrages, 


fix wiſe men, and underſtanding, and known among them; who 


being elected, were written; and being wr itten, were deliver d each 


in a ſeveral Scrol to Mosxs. Moss having receiv'd all the Scrols, 


had ſeventy two Competitors, which caus'd a Fraction; for the 
Senat, as is plain by the Text (gather me ſeventy men, that they may 
fland with thee) was to conſiſt but of Seventy with Moss, that is, in 
all, of ſeventy one. So Moss having two Competitors more than 
he needed, caus'd two Urns to be brought, into one of which he caſt 


the ſeventy two Competitors, or Names written in the Scrols; and in- 


to the other ſeventy two Scrols, of which two were blanks, and'ſe- _ 
venty were inſerib d with the word Presbyter. This being don, the 
whole Congregation pray d, and when they had pray d, gave forth 


their Lots. 


THE Lots were given forth after this manner, Firſt a Lot was 
drawn out of the Urn of the Magiſtracys, then another out. of the . 


Urn of the Competitors. The Competitor to whoſe name a Blank was 


drawn, departed: but he to whoſe name a Prize was drawn, or gi- 


ven forth, became a'Magiſtrat, , _ OT AG i ned Der 
THEY who had thus gain'd Magiſtracy were cunera prob, 


by this P/ephiſma decreed to be together of the number of the ſeventy - 
Elders. But wheras in the Urn of Magiſtracys there were two Blanks, 


two that had bin written Competitors muſt of neceſſity have fail'd. 


of Magiſtracy. So EL DAD and Mzepap being of them that ivere Numb. 11. 
written Competitors by the Tribes, yet went not up to the Tabernacle ; 206. 


* * 


that is, attain'd not to be (cmaranÞ1cpfn) numbred among the 
ſerenty, who were to fit in the Court of the Tabernacle ; as afterwards 
they did in the Pavement, or ſtone-Chamber, in the Court of the 


Temple. | 


| IN this place I ſhall mind you but once more of the three Words 


m controverſy, Moszs the Legiſlator (*ari-1e:) conſtituted | the 


People chirotoniz'd ; and that which they had chirotoniz d, was Phe 
Phiſina, their Decree. 8 "WP" dere wh 

THERE be in theſe times that are coif'd with ſuch Opinions, 
that to ſhew * to be Reaſon, is to make it loſe weight with 
them; and to ta k of the Talmudiſts, is to profane it: Of theſe I ſhall 
only deſire to know how they underſtand that place of EL DAD 
and Mgpap; for if they can no otherwiſe make ſenſe of it than as 
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Book II. I EVER it is 4 ſufficient 3 the "Tal 3 5 a x 
2 that Lhaer ſaid. What therfre has the Tierarch = n 


., j 
3 — * 


ttat isneceſſary to an Army, and that which is necęſſar to a Con 


ſuch a one as, being ſo far from political that it is. ſupernatural, ds 
not properly appertain to this diſcourſe, and ſo I. hall but point at 


\ 


Numb. 11. 


24, 25+ 


Deut. 34. 9. 


1 Tim. 1. 6. 


das 4 Propbet, the like to Whom Has nat bin in Areghs and. has 


the deſignation of Josn uA for his, Sugcetlor : and, in this Mair: 


ſupernatural indowments than the, firſt Inſtitatian,/and 


not do 


thenceforth, as I conceive, neither. Divines methinks as ſuch 


Jos nu, who were Magiſtrats, ag thgę People or the Magiſtrat: Jet 
if theſe ſhould hence infer that their Election, Ordination, or 4 15 
tion of perſons: . confer'd ſuper natural; Gifts, e wou 


„1071 21 15 10 80 70 


terysfor their opinion that.the Sanbedrim was inſtiroped y 1 5 


thefia,, 0 Impoſition ok: Hands? 1 Ne N r. i N 4 D 7 2255 


THERE is in the Old Teſtament, no mention of boi 8 0 cat 
Hands by way of Ordination, or, Blection, but only by mee 
did firſt as Romur vs after wards in the Election of the Prefect,” 
Protector of Rome, but upon a far greater exigence; for the Commons 
wealth of Rome, when-RoMu1ys \did the Uke, | yvas. ſcated or i Blas 
ted, but the Commonwealth of Nagl, when. Mosys 20 chi -w 
neither ſeated nor planted, nor indeed Commonwealth, but an 
defign'd to be a Commonwealth. Now between the Se 


0 


wealth, there is a: vaſt differenge. The Goyernment even of, th ff 
mys-of Rome, when ſhe , was a, Commonwealth, was neve 
Monarchical : in this regard Moss himſelf exercis da kind 


+,  tatorian Power for his life; and the 8 5 
| planted, nor having any Balance wherupon to weigh. her 


either have bin left at his death to the care of ſom Man Wh 17 ys 
knew beſt able to lay her Foundation, or to extreme hazar - 
_— this: Ordination, which was but accidental, daes rep 
condition of the People, Mosꝝs moſt prudently diſtingui 
other; in that he ſhew'd them how. they ſbould, manage 
_ Commonwealth; in this he bequeaths them the Man whom, he 
thinks the moſt likely. to bring them to be a Commanyealth.. 
which judgment ad daa Morne: Josnua the e, 
luſttious Example, moſt worthily acquitted. himſffi. 0 
THERE is in theſe Elections a another remarkable paſlage, h. 


it. When the Elders, thus choſen, were ſet round,ahout the Taterua: 
cle, the Lord cameidown in a cloud, and took: o ae, of Moszs, 
and gave it to the ſeventy Elders; and it came to paſti, that aul Kr 
Spirit refled upon them, they propheſy! d and did not ceaſe.” 89 

vas full of the Spirit of Wiſdom,. for Mosks had laid his bat 
bim. And Paul. minds TiMoTHY, Stir up the;gift. of & 


it in thee by the laying on of my bands... But the Talmugi/ts the! | 
do not pretend that their Ordination was further .agcompap 7 


106 
oe 


were as ingenuops, no leſs might be acknowleg d of, theirs, 


1 
n 


bin an 2 like Paul in the Chriſtian Church?. * 5 1 8 
iracles, we ſee they can't; Take heed h yo 

for. then bread may be: fleſh. -.. It. we be not to make 5 i, ao 

tical Inſtitution withaut a miraculous teſt or HEY tion; 

Ordination was at firſt accompany d with ſupernatural Gifts, and 8 


not be ſo much concern d in the Ordination of. the, Sanhedrim, or. of 


allow of it; and why are the Feerk or the Magi rat t A 


allow 


* 
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| ore to that of a Clergy ? To return, | En Chap. 2. 
wy CH as I have ſhewn was the Ordination of the Senat, or great razr: 
eanhedrim, that of the lefler Sanhedrim, or inferior Courts was of FE 

like nature, for it follows; Took the chief of your Tribes, Wiſe Men and Deut. 1. 15. 
hnown (g xariona) and made them Heads over you, Captains of\thou- 
and, and Captains of hundreds, &c. which were other Mpgiſtrats 
than, according to our .cuſtom, we ſhould readily expect to be inti- 
mated by ſuch words, for they were the Judges of the inferior Courts, 
thoſe that /at in the gates of each City, and others that appertain d to 
the Villages, as in the next Verſe: And I charg'd your Judges at that ver 10. 
time, ſaying, Hear the Cauſes, and judg righteouſly. 

THE next Magiſtrat whoſe Election coms to be conſider'd is the 
Dictator, or Judg of {/rae/. Where it is ſaid of this People, that 
the Lord raid them up Fudges, which deliver d then out of the hands of Judg. 2. 16. 
thoſe that oil d them, it is to beunderſtood, faysS160N1vs, that God De Rep. Heb. 
put it into the mind of the People to elect ſuch Magiſtrats, or Captains 
over them. For example, when the Children of Ammon made war 
againſt Mael, God rais'd up JernTHA, whoſe Election was after 
this manner: The Elders went to fetch JEPAHTHA out of the Land of Judges 14. 
Tob, and when they had brought him to Mizpeh (which in thoſe days 
was the place, where eaanciz Oed, the Congregation of ael uſually 
"mbrd) the People made bim Head and Captain over them. Now 
that the Election of the King was as much in the Chirotonia of the 
10 as that of the judg, is paſt all controverſy, ſeeing the Law 


ſpeaking of the People ſays thus: One from among thy Brethren ſhalt ett. 1 1e. 

f King over thee; and accordingly when the Government was OW 

chang'd to Monarchy, it was not SAMUEL, but the People that 

would have it ſo; thus SAuL was choſen King by the Lot. Where the 
contradiction of GRoT1vs is remarkable, who in this place to ſhew 

that the Lot is of Popular Inſtitution, quotes Ax Is Tor LR; and yet Ariſt. py, 

when he coms to ſpeak of the Lots that were eaſt at the Election of B. 6. c. 2. 

MATTHIAS, ſays it was that it might appear not whom the Multitude, p. 1m S.P 

but whom God had ordain'd; as if the Magiſtrat lawfully elected by c. 10. 
the People, were not elected by God, or that the Lot which thus falls : 

into the Lap were not at the diſpofing of the Lord. But if the League by | 

which the People receiv'd Davip into the Throne, or the Votes 

by which firſt the People of Feruſalem, and afterwards the Congre- 

gation of Mael (as was ſhewn in the former Book) made SoLoMoN 

King, were of the Lord; then Election by the People was of the 

Lord, and the Magiſtrat that was elected by the Chirotonia of the 

People, was elected by the Chirotonia of God: for as the Congrega- 

tion of J#ael is call'd in Scripture (mwancis ©:7) the Ecclefia or Con- * 

gregation of God; ſo the Chirotonia of this Congregation is call'd bj 

Josxpnus (o xaporaix) the Chirotonia of God, who, as I noted be- Jeſ. L 

fore out of CAPELLUs, was in this Commonwealth Political King, © © 

or Civil Legiſlator (ſens comparaiſon) as SOLON in Athens, and Ro- 

MULUS in Rome; that is to propoſe to the People (Hæc ef lex quam 

Moss propofuit) and whatever was propos d by God, or the lawful 


agiſtrat under him, and chirotoniz d or voted by the People, was 
Law in Jrael, and no other. Nay, and the People had not only 
power to reject any Law that was thus propos d, but to repeal any 
Law that was thus enacted: for if God intending Popular Govern- 
ment ſhould have ardain'd it otherwiſe, he. muſt have contradicted 
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— — 
Joſephus, 1.6. 
13 So ; 


gregation of 7/7ael God, except only at the voting of a King, was 


Numb. 16. 
Joſephus 1. 4. 


1 Chron. 29. People, is plain by that in Scripture, where they made Soro- 


I 


and elected Sau. This if God had withſtood by his Power, he 


theſe were choſen in two ways, either by the Lot, or by the Chiro- 


The Prerogative * 
himſelf ; wherfore he plainly acknowleges to them this power, where 
(070 d oN CI 156 Cardiac) they rejected Him (whom they had for- 
merly chirotoniz d or choſen King) that he ſhould not reign over them ; 
muſt have introduc'd that kind of Monarchy which he had declar'd 
againſt ;, wherfore he choſe rather to abandon this ſottiſn and ingrate- 
ful People to the moſt inextricable yoke of deſerv'd ſlavery, tellin 
them, when he had warn'd them and they would not hear him, that 
they Should cry to him and he would not hear them, one tittle of whoſe 
words paſs'd not unfulfill d. A 

BI this time I have ſhewn that all the Civil Magiſtrats in Ifraet 
were choſen by the Chirotonia of the People, or, to follow Josxphus 

by the Chirotonia of God, which'is all one; for the Chirotonia of the 
Preſident of the Congregation, as J have inſtancd in that of the 
Proedri, of the Meſmothetæ, of the Conſuls, of the Tribuns, and the 
Chirotonia of the Congregation is the fame thing; and of the Con- 


Preſident, | 
TO com then from the Civil Magiſtrats to the Prieſts and Levits, 


tonia. 

THE office and dignity of the High Prieſt being the greateſt in 
Ifrael, and by the inſtitution to be hereditary, caus'd great diſputes in 
the Election: to this Moss by the command of God had defign'd 
AARON his Brother; which Deſignation, the Command of God be- 
ing at firſt either not ſo obvious as that relation, or the ambition of 
others ſo blind that they could not or would not ſee it, caus d great 
combuſtion. Firſt, thro the conſpiracy of KoRAH, DAT HAN, 
and ABIRAM; and next by the murmuring of the Princes of the 
Tribes, all emulous of this Honor. Koran being not only a great 
man, but of the Tribe of Levi, could not ſee why he was not as 
worthy of the Priefthood, conſideration had of his Tribe, as AARON; 
and if any other Tribe might pretend to it, DAT HAN and As1- 
RAM being deſcended from REUBEN were not only of the elder 
Houſe, but troubl'd to fee a younger prefer'd before them. Wher- 
fore theſe having gain'd to their party three hundred of the moſt 
powerful men of the Congregation, accus'd Moss of affecting Ty- 
ranny, and doing thoſe things which threaten'd the Liberty of the 
Commonwealth; as under pretence of Divination to blind the eyes of 
the People, preferring his Brother to the Prieſthood without the Suf- 
frage of the Congregation: of which charge Mosxs acquitting him- 
ſelf in the Congregation, tells the People that AARON was 7105 
both by God, and (rare 7 UpaeTepo WWpm UTE roſy du by their 
Suffrages, which (Koran being upon this occaſion miraculouſly 
deſtroy d) were therupon once more given by the People. Never- 
theleſs the Princes of the Tribes continuing {till diſcontented, and full 
of murmur, God decided the Controverſy by a ſecond miracle, the 
budding of AaRoN's Rod: (and fo ꝙ d he Tei; dur 14 Oe yep 
ooo; EEE ig AN TH rin being thrice confirm'd by the Chirotonia of 
God, he was confirmd in that honor. Now that the Chirotonia of 
God in this place of Josxyhus fignifys the Chirotonia of the 


MON King, and Zapoc to be Prieſt. After the Captivity, 48 
3 8 Wer WEN | In 


oe of Popular Government. | | 349 
jn other things, ſo in this power the Sanhedrim came, as J conceive, Chap. 3. 
to overreach the People: Josnva the Son of JosEDECH being thus =—v=— 
elected high Prieſt by the Sanhedrim, and this Honor thenceforth Got. ad 
(as appears by MA1MON IDES) being at the diſpoſing of this Court. Hag 1. «. 
Nor cou'd any inferior Prieſt ſerve at the Altar, except he had ac- Joſeph. 


quir'd that right by the Lot, as is not only deliver'd by the fame Au- 144 1 4 
thor and by JosEPHUs, but in Scripture, Now the Lot, as was Maimon. 
ſhewn, giving no Prerogative either to any perſon or party, is as popular * 
an Inſtitution as the CHirotonia. So in election of Prieſts, the Orders daſch, cap. 4, 
of Hrael differ d not from human Prudence, nor thoſe of other Com- 'y 3 
monwealths, the Prieſts of JuP1TER having bin elected after the + Sas. 6.6 

ame manner in the Commonwealthof Syracu/a ; the Auguſtales, and 26. 13. 
the Veſtals in that of Rome: and if the right of bearing holy Ma- 
giſtracy, being in 1/ael confin'd to one Tribe or Order, may ſeem to 
make any difference, it was for ſome time no otherwiſe in Athens, nor in 
Rome, where the Patricians or Nobility aſſum'd theſe Offices, or the 
greateſt of them to themſelves, till the People in thoſe Citys diſputed 
that Cuſtom, as introduc'd without their conſent, which the People 
of Iſrael could not fairly do, becauſe it was introduc'd by their con- 
ſent. | 

TO com to the Levits in their original Ordination, God com- 
manded MosEs ſaying, Thou ſhalt bring the Levits _ the Taber- Numb. 8. 9, 
nacle of the Congregation, and thou ſhalt gather the whole aſſembly of the © 
Children of Iſrael, and they ſhall put their hands upon the Levits. This 
in the ſound of the words may ſeem to imply the Chirothefa, or Im- 
poſition of Hands, but take heed of that; Divines will not allow the 
Chirotheſia to be an Act of the People: but in this proceding the whole 
people acted in the Ordination of the Levits, wherfore the Levits 
alſo were ordain'd by the Chirotonia, Conſent, Vote, or Suffrage of 
the whole People imply'd in this action. But for the Ordination of 
Prieſts and Levits, whatever it was, it is not to the preſent purpoſe; 
Divines deriving not theirs from Prieſts and Levits, but from Dukes, 
Generals and Magiſtrats, from that of Josh uA and of the Sanhe- 
drim, always provided, that this were of the fame nature with the 
former, that is, by.the Chirotheſia, or Impoſition of Hands, and not 
by the Chirotonia of the People, However the Ordination of the Erd. 29. 
Magiſtracy was certainly Political; and ſo in this deduction they them- 
ſelves confeſs that their Ordination alſo is a Political Conſtitution: yet Numb. 8. 
wWheras Moss is commanded by God to bring AARON and his 
Sons to the door of the Tabernatle of the Congregation, and havin 
waſh'd them there, to adorn them with the Prieſtly Robes, with the 
Miter, and toanoint them ; wheras he is commanded (the Children 
of 1/rael having firſt laid their hands upon the Levits) to cleanſe them, 
and offer them for an Offering; Divines of the Hierarchy and the 
Presbytery (tho it be otherwiſe with WALL us and ſuch as ac- 
knowledge Popular Government) give the Congregation, or Conſent 
of the People for nothing, and put the whole Ordination of the Prieſts . 
and Levits upon the waſhing and cleanſing, or other Ceremonys of 
Conſecration: as if to put the Ordination of Saul upon the Cere- 
mony of anointing by, SAMUEL, tho perform'd by the immediat 
Command of God, were not* abſolutely contradictory to Scripture, 
and to the known Law of Jjrael, which ſpeaking of the People, ex- 
preſly ſays, One from amonz thy Brethren ſhalt thou ſet King over thee ; 

upon 
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Book II. Upon which place ſays P11Lo, Mef wiſe Mosrs never intended that 


be Royal Dignity ſhouldbe acquir d by lot, but choſe rather that the K; ag 
Philo de inſt. . 
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The Prerogatiove 


ſhould be elected by the Chirotonia, or Suffrage of the whole People. © 
Congregations of the People aſſembled upon this as upon other public aftatrs. 
and requir'd a fign or confirmation from God: foraſmuch as by Bis wit 
Man is to the reſt of Nature, what the Face is to the Body, Wherto a. 
grees that of the Heathens, Os homini ſublime dedit, Cælumque tueri 
juſſit, and their Divinations upon the like occaſions by Intrals, none of 
which were ever underſtood as deſtructive of the liberty of the peo- 
ple, or of the freedom of their Chirotonia. | 
WHERE SoLoMown is made King, and Zapoc Prieſt by 
the People, tho the Ceremony of anointing was doubtleſs perform'd. 
and Bs: 60 by the Prophet NATHAN, it is wholly omitted in the 
place as not worth the ſpeaking of. The opinion that the Ordination 
f the Prieſts and Levits lay in the Ceremonys of their Conſecration, 
1s every whit as ſober and 31 to reaſon, as if a man ſhould 
hold the Kings of England to have bin made by the Unction of the 
Biſhops. J#ael from the Inſtitution of Mosxs to the Monarchy, 
was a Democracy, or Popular Government; in Popular Government 
the Conſent of the People is the Power of the People, and both the 
Prieſts and. Levits were ordain'd by the Conſent of the People of 
1jrael. 5 | 
a T O bring theſe things to the Citys in the perambulation of the 
Apoſtles, which by the former Chapter I have prov'd to have bin 
Popular Governments; it is acknowleg'd by GRoT1vs to the Citys 
of Aſa, not only that they us d the Chirotonia, but in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe of the word, that is, to give their Suffrage by the holding up 
of Hands. And that they had the liberty of their Re dor , the choice 
of their Magiſtrats, both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical in their Eccigſæ, ot 
Congregations, has bin alſo undeniably evidenc'd ; whence it muſt 
needs follow that | there were Citys in a (Xergorovioaures euro; Wotoſdulin 
ov nan” ga) chirotonixing or ordaining them Elders, that is, Ma- 
giſtrats and Prieſts in every Congregation (with Reverence be it 
ſpoken) long before CyR1sT was in the fleſh, or the Apoſtles any 
of them were born. Wherfore to ſum up what in this Chapter 
conceive to be ſufficiently provid, I may boldly conclude, That the 
Chirotonia derives from popular Conſtitution, and that there was a way 
of Ordination by the Chirotonia. | 


CHAP. IV. 


The deduction of theChirotheſia from Monarchicalor Arifto- 
cratical Government, and of the ſecond way of Ordina- 
tion from the Chirotheſia. In which is contain d the 

Commonwealth of the Jews as it flood after the Captivity. 


HAT pleaſes the Prince, ſays JusTinN1an, has the force of 

a4 Law, ſeeing the People in bis Creation have devolyd their whole 
Power upon bis Perſon ; which is with the moſt, But when Popular 
Government is chang'd into Monarchical, either the whole Power of 
the People, or a great part of it muſt of neceſſity accrue to the ! 
5 ence 


381 


2A [2 er 2 AG NI JE 75 a * 4 I ” 1 5 lo 1 . 5 | 
Hence ſays $aMyEL, be toll appoint him Captains over Fhiiſands, Chap. 4. 
and Captains, over. Fiſtys : in which wotds perhaps is'intimated the — 

NM broman Prefectures; ſo that hereby Sam's; 56. 


NA 


| Davip came, reg over, 2h Iſrael, Joas tbr over the Hoſt (his a Sam. 8. h. 


) 


1 
IS 


A 


NAIAH Was over tbe Pelethits,. end the Cherethits ; that s, was Cap- 
din of his Regiments of Guard, 

thoſe of RoMULus were call d Celeres. But it thould -feem th 
few or none of theſe Officers Mrè elected by the Chirotoma, that is 


n * 


* 


by the People, but by the Prince, which kind of Election, as will be 
ſhewn anon, may be call'd” Chirothefia. For the deductiön f of this 


$. 10. 


D N46 e et ; : . Numb. 11. 
Vritings, tho the ſacred Scripture has no 17. 


of Hands, To this purpoſe are the clear words of Marmov Tit. Sanked. 
SES our Maſter erèated the ſeventy Elders by Im poſition of H c. 4. 


him. And Mcesexs laid his hands u and gave him a Charge 23. 


as the Lord commanded by the. h 7 710d to: 
un by this Ceremony the Authority which himſelf had, and-conftituted 


by the laying, on of Hands, from the Commonwealth of Jae): and 
ys he, from the three Uſes of this Ceremony there, that is, firſt in praying 


. 


Exod. 17.11. 
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Bock II. accommodated. That of Prayer ſimply taken was of two forts, either for 
LY the cure of Diſeaſes, or eee of Sins. For Diſcaſes: They ſhalt 
Mar. 16. 18. Iay hands on the ſick, and of 1all recover. For Sins they were dh 
; away alſo by this Ceremony in the abſolution of Penitents, towwhich belongs 
1 Tim. 5-22. that Exhortation of PAUL to TiMoTHY, Lay hands ſuddenly on no 
man, that is, not without due examination and proof of his Penitencs 
leſt thou be partaker of other men's Sins. From the ſecond,” that of Pa. 
ternal Benediction, was borrow'd, firft that of bleſſing Infants with the 
Ceremony of Impoſition of Hanis, as it differ d from Baptiſm. And ſox 
condly, that of confirming thoſe of fuller age, that had bin formerly baptiz?'4. 
Laſtly, to the creating Succeſſors in any Power, or communicating any 
| fart of Power to others, as to Aſſiſtants, is anſwerable that Impoſit ion of 

Acts 6.6. Hands in Ordination fo — nention d in the New Teſtament, ſonti mes in 
the lower degree, as in the ordaining of Deacons, elſewhere in the higheſt 
degree, fetting Governors over particular Churches, as generally ben by 
that laying on of Hanids it is ſaid, they receiv'd the Holy Ghoſt; 

zoheras the Holy Ghoſt contains all the xapirpara requir'd to the paſtoral 
Luke 24. 49. Function, and fo fignifys Power from on bigh : the Authority and Function 
itſelf, ſo it be given by Impoſition of Hands, makes the parallel exact be- 
teen this of Chriſtian Ordination, and that obſerv/d in the creating Sue- 
ceſſors inthe Jewiſh Sanhedrim. So far the Doctor. Nabe 
NOW ſay I, if the Scripture be ſilent as to the Ordination of the 
Deut. 1. Elders in Mael, what means that place; Take ye wiſe men, and under- 
landing, and known among your Tribes, and Twill make them Rulers ver 
you? Once in their lives let them give us the ſenſe of it, or of that 
other, where EL DAD and MR DAD were of thoſe that were written, and 
Numb. 11. yer went not up to the Tabernacle : Otherwiſe that we hear no more of 
theſe, is from the ſilence of Divines, and not of the Scripture. But 
if the Scripture be not ſilent in this point, is there not a great deal of 
fancy in going on to cure the Sick, to pardon Sins, to bleſs Infants, con- 
firm the . ordain Miniſters, nay, give the Holy Ghoſt, and all 
the Graces belonging to the + niches Function, Rem a place that has no ſuch 
thing in it? for if the Sanhedrim according to Scripture were not or- 
dain'd by the Chirotheſſa, there is no ſuch thing to be deri d by the Chi- 
rothefia from the Sanhedrim. The firſt Chirotonia indeed of the Sanhe- 
drim was accompany'd with miraculous indowments ; wherfore if they 
will derive theſe Gifts and Graces from the Sanhedrim, why are 
they ſworn Enemys to the Chirotonia? Again, the Sanhedrim was a 
Civil Court or Senat; wherfore then by this Title ſhould not "theſe 
Gifts and Graces be rather pretended to by the Civil Magiſtrat, than 
by Divines? What becoms of the Prieſt Aaron and his Lots? is he 
left to the Civil Magiſtrat, while Divines derive themſelves from Ge- 
neral JosHUA and his Chirotheia? But if the Sanhedrim and infe- 
rior Judicatorys were otherwiſe ordain'd originally; then no Magi- 
ſtrat in rael was originally ordain'd by the Chirothefia, but only 
Josh uA. It is admirable that Divines ſhould look upon God, as if in 
the inſtitution ofa Commonwealth he had no regard at all to human 
Prudence, but was altogether fix'd upon their vain advantages. Who 
made human Prudence? or to what end was it made? Any man that 
underſtands the Politics, and conſiders that God was now proceding 
according to this Art (as in his conſtitution of the Senat, and of the 
People or Congregation, is moſt obvious) muſt needs ſee that this 
Power he indulg'd to Moss of making his own choice of one 
man, 


Mar. 10. 16. 


/ Popular Government. 3853 


man, could not poſſibly be intended as a permanent Conſtitution; Chap. 3 
for wheras he intended Popular Government, nothing is plainer than — — | 
that a People not electing their own Magiſtrats can have no Popular 
Government, How abſurd is it to conceive that God having already 
made an expreſs Law, that the ys if at any time they came under 
Monarchy, ſhould yet have the election of their King, would now 
make a Law that the People being under a Commonwealth, ſhould no 
longer have the election of their Magiſtrats? For who ſces not that to 
introduce the Chiretheſia as a ſtanding Ordinance, had bin to bar the 
People of this power? 1/rael at this time, tho defign'd for a Common- 
wealth, bad no Land, no foundation to balance her ſelf upon, but 
was an Army in a Wilderneſs, incompaſs d about with Epemys. 
To permit to the People in this caſe, the choice of all their Civil Ma- 
viſtrats was nevertheleſs fafe enough, nay beſt of all: for at the 
election of wiſe men, and underſtanding, and known among their Tribes, 
ſo far as was needful to civil adminiſtration, their skill muſt needs 
have bin at any time ſufficient z but the Commonwealth was yet in 
abſolute neceſſity of a Protector, and of Dictatorian Power. Now 
to know who was fitteſt in this caſe to ſuccede Moss, requir'd the 
Wiſdom of God, or of Mosts; and therfore was not yet ſafe. to be 
ventur'd upon a People ſo new in their Government. For theſe rea- 
ſons, I fay, Moss us'd the Chirotheſia for once, and no more; or let 
them ſhew me among all the Dictators, Judges, or Kings, that ſuc- 
ceded Jos n uA, any one that was choſen by the Chirotbeſia, and be 
all Dictators. It is now above three thouſand years ſince the inſtitu- 
tion of the Sanhedrim, from which time the ambitious Elders firſt, 
then the Talmudiſts, and of latter ages Divines have bin perpetually 
ſtriving for, or poſſeſſing themſelves of this ſame Oligarchical Invention 
of the Chirotbeſia pretended to be deriv'd from Moss; tho there be 
neither any ſuch Precept of God or Chriſt. in the Old or New Teſta- 
ment, nor any unanimous reſult upon the point, either by the Talmu- 
diſts or Divines themſelves. And for the clear words quoted by the 
Doctor out of MA1MoNIDES, they are ſuch to W ich I ſhall in due 
time ſhew MAINMONID ES to be elſewhere of a clear contrary opi- 
nion. But in this Controyerſy, without ſom clearer deduction of the 
Chirotheſia, we ſhall make no happy progreſs; in this therfore I ſhall 
follow SEL DEN the ableſt Talmudiſt of our age, or of any. 
THE Commonwealth of Lacedemon (if I could ſtand to ſhew it) 
has ſtrange reſemblances to that of Mael, not only in the Agrarian, 
which is nothing to the preſent purpoſe, but in the Senat, which to pre- 
vent catching another time, I do not ſay was a Judicatory only, but 
not only a Senat, but a Judicatory alſo. . For LxcURGus of all 
other Legiſlators was in this the likeſt to God, or to Moss, that 
his work was ſo exquiſitly perfected at once, and his Laws ſo com- 
prehenſive, that if the Senat had had no other function than to make 
or propoſe new Laws, there being little or nothing of that wanting, 
they would have had little or nothing to do. Now it being thus, and 
much more than thus in 1/7 ae, the Sanhedrim was not only the Senat, 
but the ſupreme Judicatory. And becauſe one Court in a Territory of 
any Extent is no where ſufficient to this end; therfore the Sanhedrim 
had divers branches diſtended not only to the Citys of Fugea, but even 
to the Villages; theſe were call'd the Leſſer Sanhedrim, or the Fethro- 
nian Pręfectures. | . 
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Book II. 


wA-— ders, fat firſt in the Tabernacle, and afterwards in the Cour 
$eldendeSyn, Temple. ER, oY 


Yd. Give. 1 hedrim, only in caſes of difficulty they obſerv'd this Pre 
Deut. 17. 8. 


Mikotzi Miſ- 
na Gemara. 


Abr. Zacuth. 
Maimonides. 


Type Prerogatibe 
THE Great Sanhedrim conſiſting, as has bin ſhewn, of 70 Bl. 
Cf th 
THE YFethronian Prefectures conſiſted ſom of three and twen 
Elders, and others but of three. Of the former kind there were BR 
in the uo. of the Temple, and one ſitting in the gates of every City 
of the latter there was one almoſt in every Village Ha! 


THE power of the 7 


ethroman Court, contiſting of twenty three 
Elders, was in matter of Judicature equal with that of the great dan. 


- 


. 3 rece 7 
there ariſe a matter too hard for thee in judgment betweeri Blood and Big] 


between Plea and Plea, between Stroke and Stroke, being matter of Ciy. 
troverſy within thy you then ſhalt thou ariſe, and get thee up into thy 
place which the Lord thy God ſhall chuſe (in the future, for the Commòn- 
wealth was yet but deſign'd, not planted) and thou ſhalt com tb the 
Prieſts and the Levits, and to the Fudg that ſhall be in thoſe days, and in- 
quire, and they ſhall ſhew thee the ſentence of Judgment: That is, thou 
ſhalt conſult the Sanhedrim, or if there be no Sanhedrim, the $f; 
or Judg of Mael. The reaſon why the Sanhedrim in this Text ig 
mention'd under the name of the Prieſts and Levits is, that theſe about 
the beginning of this Commonwealth having (as were alſo the Ez. 
tian Prieſts at the ſame time) bin the learnedſt Men, whether for 
Lawyers, or Phyſicians, there were ſcarce any other choſen into the 
Sanhedrim, tho towards the latter end it happen'd to be far otherwiſe, 
For wheras facrificing was feaſting, the Prieſts injoying a fat Idleneſs, 
became in latter times ſo heavy, that as to the Election of the Sanhe- 
drim not only the Levits of inferior rank were upon the matter 
wholly laid by, but the High-Prieſt himſelf ſometimes omitted, the 
reſt of the Tribes far excelling this in Learning. moon 
THE power of the Triumvirats, or three Judges in the Villages, 
extended no farther than to inflict ſtripes to a certain number, and pe- 
cuniary mulcts to a certain ſum. Theſe poſſibly had the fame recourſe 


upon occaſion of difficulty to the Judges in the Gates, as the Judges in 


the Gates had to the Sanhedrim: but their power is not ſo much to 


the preſent purpoſe, which regards only their manner of Election. 


This having bin inſtitutively exercis'd, as has bin ſhewn by the Ch;rote- 
nia, or Ballot of the People, came ſooner or later (I find no man that 
can reſolve upon the certain time) to the Chirotheſia. For tho when 


a Judg in the gates was dead, that Court elected his Succeſſor out of 


their Diſciples (each Court in the Gates had 99 Diſciples that were 
their conſtant Auditors) or out of the Triumvirats ; and when an 
Elder of the Sanhedrim dy'd, the Sanhedrim elected his Succeſſor out 
of the Courts in the Gates, more particularly thoſe in the Gates of the 
Temple by Suffrages; yet no man was capable of being elected into 
any of theſe Courts that was not a Presbyter, nor was any man 4 
Presbyter that had not receiv'd the Chirotheſia: nor could any man con- 
fer the Chirotheſia that had not firſt receiv'd it, or bin fo ordain'd a Pref 
byter himſelf: nor tho he were ſo ordain'd, could he confer the like Or- 
dination, but in the preſence of two others, whether ordain'd of not 
ordain'd : and no Ordination could be confer'd but either this way, ot 
by ſom one of the Judicatorys. The manner how this Ordination was 
confer'd, if the party were preſent, was either by laying on of Hands, 
or by ſaying a Verſe or Charm; or if he were abſent, by a Letter, ot 
Patent, | AN 


Popular Government. - 

AN Elder thus ordain'd was call'd Rabbi, might have Diſciples, 
teach, practiſe, or expound the Law, declare what was therby free 
or forbidden (which with them was call'd binding and losing) ordain 
others with the aſſiſtance mention'd, or be capable of Election into 
ſom one, or any Court of Juſtice, according to the nature of his Or- 
dination, the Conditions mention d at the conferring of the ſame, or he 
gift that vas in him by the laying on of the hands of the Preſbytery: which 
in ſom extended no farther than to ſnew how Meat ſhould be kill'd and 
dreſs d, how Uncleanneſs ſhould be purify'd, what were Vices of the 
body, what might be eaten or drunk, and what not; in others it ex- 
tended to ſom one or more, or all the Facultys expreſs'd ; but I am 
inclining to believe that a plenary Ordination us'd not to be confer'd but 
by the great Sanhedrim, or at leaſt ſom one of the Jethronian Courts. 

THE V us'd alſo to confer this Ordination ſom time occaſionally, 
and for a ſeaſon in this manner. Receive the gift of judiciary Ordina- 
tion, or the right of binding and loofing, till ſuch time as you return to us 
in the City. Where the Chriſtian Jeꝛos ſtill following their former 
Cuſtoms in higher matters, as the obſervation of the Sabbath, and of 
Circumciſion, even to ſuch a degree, that PAuL not to diſpleaſe them 
tk TiMoTHY and circumcisd him, ſeem to me to have follow'd 
this cuſtom, who when the Prophets at Antioch had inform'd them 
that Paul and BARNABAs were to be ſeparated to an extraordi- 
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Rab. Jonah. 
Rab.Nathan. 


Maimon. Tit. 
San. cap. 4. 


nary work, laid their hands upon them, and ſent them away : for otherwiſe ag, 13. ;. 
as to Ordination PAUL and BARN ABAS had that before; at leaſt 
Paul by ANANIAs, and for any ſuch Precept in the Chriſtian Re- Ads g. 17. 


ligion there was none. 


FOSEP HUS, PniLo, and other Authors that tell us the Com- 


monwealth of Mrael was an Ariſtocracy, look no farther than the in- 
troduction of the Chirotheſia by the Preſbyterian Party, which muſt 
have taken date ſom time after the Captivity, or the reſtitution of the 
Commonwealth by EZRA, there being not one ſyllable for it in 


Scripture, but enough to the contrary, ſeeing God introduc'd the Chi- 


rotonia. By which it is demonſtrable that a Preſbyterian Party may 
bring a Popular Government to Oligarchy, and deface even the work 
of God himſelf, ſo that it ſhall not be known to after-ages; as alſo 


that Eccleſiaſtical Writers (for ſuch are the Talmudiſis) may pretend 


that for many hundred years together, as Divines alſo have don, to be 
in Scripture, which neither is, nor ever was there. But have I yet 
faid enough to ſhew that Ordination, eſpecially as in this Example, 
not of a Clergy, but of a Magiſtracy, whether by the Chirotonia, or 
Chirotbeſia, is a Political Inſtitution? or muſt I rack my brains for Ar- 
guments to prove that an Order or a Law having ſuch influence upon 
the Commonwealth, that being introduc'd or repeal'd, it quite alters 
the whole frame of the Government, muſt needs be ofa political nature, 
and therfore not appertain to Divines, or to a Clergy, but to the Ma- 
giſtrat, unleſs their Traditions may be of force to alter the Govern- 
ment as they pleaſe? All is one, they can abate nothing of it, let what 
will com of the Government, the Chirotheſia they muſt and will have. 
Then let them have Monarchy too, or Tyranny ; for one of theſe, 
according as the balance happens to ſtand with or againſt their Chiro- 
tbefia, is the certain conſequence; either Tyranny as in 1#ael, or Mo- 
narchy as in the Papacy ; and, from that or the like Principle, in all 
3 | | Gothic 
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356 The Prerogative 
Book Il. Gothic Empires: which Examples, to begin with Iſrael, well deſerve 
[[[ the pains to be ſomwhat more diligently unfolded. f 
AL Elections in [/ael, ſave thoſe of the Prieſts who were eligible | 
by the Lot, being thus uſurp'd by the Preſbyterian Party, and the Peg. 
ple by that means diveſted of their Chirotonia; ſom three hundred 
years before CHRIST, HILLEL Senior High Prieft, and Archon or 
Prince of the Sanhedrim, found means to draw this Power of Ordi.. 
| nation, in ſhew ſomwhat otherwiſe, but in effe& to himſelf, and his 
Maimon.Tit. Chirot hęſia: for by his influence upon the Sanhedrim it was brought 
San. cap. 4. to paſs, that wheras formerly any man ordain'd might, in the manner 
ſhewn, have ordain'd his Diſciples ; it was now agreed that no man 
ſhould be ordain'd without the Licence of the Prince, and that this 
Power ſhould not be in the Prince, but in the preſence of the Father 
of the Sanhedrim, or Speaker of the Houſe. Thus the Ariſtocracy 
of I#ae] becoming firſt Oligarchical, took (according to the nature of 
8 all ſuch Governments) long ſteps towards Monarchy, which ſuceed- 
ing in the Aſinonean Family, commonly call'd the Maccabees, was for 
their great merit, in vindicating the Fews from the Tyranny of Ay. 
loch us, confirm'd to them by the univerſal conſent and Chirotonia 
of the People. Nevertheleſs to him that underſtands the Orders of a 
Commonwealth, or has read the Athenian, Lacedemonian, or Roman 
Story, it will be plain enough that but for their Ariſtocracy th 
needed not to have bin ſo much beholden to, or to have ſtood fo nach 
in need of one Family. It is true, both the merit of theſe Princes, 
and the manner of their free Election by the People, ſeem to forbid 
the name of Tyranny to this Inſtitution : but ſo it is, that let there 
be never ſo much Merit in the Man, or Inclination of the People to 
the Prince, or the Government that is not founded upon the due ba- 
lance, the Prince, in that caſe muſt either govern in the nature of a 
Commonwealth, as did thoſe of this Family, reforming the policy 
after the Lacedemonian Model, or turn Tyrant, as from their time, 
who liv'd in the Age of the Grecian Monarchy, did all their Succeſſors, 
till under the Romans this Nation became a Province : From which 
time ſuch Indeavors and Inſurrections they us'd for the recovery of 
their antient Policy, that under the Emperor ApRIAN (who per- 
ceiv'd at what their Ordination, being not of Prieſts, but of Magiſtrats, 
and of a Senat pretending to Soverain Judicature and Authority, ſeem d 
to aim) there came, ſays the Talmud, againſt the Iſraelits an Edith out 
of the Kingdom of the Wicked (meaning the Roman Empire) wherby 
whoſoever ſhould ordain, or be ordain'd, was to be put to death, and the 
School or City in which ſuch an Act ſhould be don, to be deſtroy'd : uber- 
upon Rabbi JenuDa BRN Bana (leſt Ordination ſhould fail in - 
rael) went forth, and flanding between two great Mountains, and two 
great Citys, and between two Sabbathdays journys from Oſa and Sephara, 
ordain'd five Preſbyters. For this Feat the Rabbi is remember d by the 
Talmudiſis under the Name of Ordinator ; but the fame, as it follows, 
being diſcover'd by the Roman Guards, they ſhot bis Body thro with 
fo many Darts, as made it like a Sieve : Yet ſtaid not the buſineſs here, 
but ſo obſtinat continu'd the 7eus in the Superſtition to which this 
kind of Ordination was now grown, that wheras by the ſame it Was 
unlawful for them to ordain in a foren Land, and at home they could N 
not be brought to abſtain, the Emperor baniſh'd them all out of their 
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own Country ; whence happen'd their total Diſperſion. That of a Chap. 4. 


thing which at the ficſt was a mere deluſion, ſuch Religion ſhould 
com in time, and with education to be made that not only they who 
had receiv'd advantage could ſuffer Martyrdom, but they that had loſt 
by it, would be utterly loſt for it, were admirable in the caſe of this 
People, if it were not common in the caſe of moſt in the World at this 
day: Cuſtom may bring that to be receiv'd as an Ordinance of God, for 
which there is no color in Scripture, For to conſult Maimonibes 
a little better upon this point: Wheras, ſays he, tbey grant, in caſe it 
frould happen that in all the Holy Land there remain d but one Preſbyter, 
"that Preſbyter, affiſied by two other Iſraclits, might ordain the ſeventy, or 
great Sauledrim, and the Sanhedrim ſo conſtituted might conſlitute and 
ordain the leſſer Courts, I am of opinion that were there no Preſbyter in the 
Land, yet if all the Wiſe Men of Iſrael ſhould agree to conſtitute or ordain 
Judges, they might do it lawfully enough. But if jo, then how coms it to 
paſs that our Anceſtors have bin ſo ſolicitous, left Fudicature ſhould fail 
in Iſrael? Surely for no other cauſe than that from the time of the Cap- 
tivity the Iſraelits were ſo diſpersd that they could not upon like occaſions 
be brought together. Now I appeal whether the clear Words of Mal- 
MONIDES, Where he ſays, that our Maſter Mosks ordain'd the San- 
hedrim by the Chirotheſia, be not more clearly and ſtrongly contra- 
dicted in this place, than affirm'd in the other; ſince acknowleging that 
if the People could aſſemble, they might ordain the Sanbedrim, he 
gives it for granted, that when they did aſſemble, they had power to 
ordain it; and that Moss did aſſemble them upon this occaſion, is 
plain in Scripture, Again, if the power of Ordination falls ultimatly 
to the People, there is not a ſtronger argument in Nature that it is 
thence primarily deriv'd, To conclude, the Chirotheſia of the Preſ- 
byterian Party in 1#-ael is thus confeſs d by the Author no otherwiſe 


— 


Halac. Sam. 
C. 4. S8. 11. 


neceſſary, than thro the defect of the Chirotonia of the People: which 


Ingenuity of the Talmudiſt, for any thing that has yet paſt, might be 
worthy the Imitation of Divines. IL 

IN tracking the Jes from the reſtitution of their Commonwealth 
after the Captivity to their diſperſion, it ſeems that the later Monarchy 
in J/ael was occaſion'd by the Oligarchy, the Oligarchy by the Ari- 
ſtocracy, and the Ariſtocracy by the Chirothgſia; but that this Monar- 
_ Chy, tho erected by magnanimous and popular Princes, could be no leſs 
than Tyranny deriv'd from another Principle, that is, the inſufficiency of 
the balance: For tho from the time of the Captivity, the Jubile was 
no more in uſe, yet the Virgin Maxy as an Heireſs, is affirm'd by ſom 
to have bin marry'd to Josx eu by virtue of this Law: Every Daugh- 


ter that poſſeſſes an Inberitance in any Tribe of the Children of Iſrael, ſhall Numb. 27.8. 


be Wife to one of the Family of the Tribe of her Fathers, &c. By which 
the Popular Agrarian may be more than ſuſpected to have bin of great- 


er vigor than would admit of a well-balanc'd Monarchy. 

THE ſecond Preſbytery, which is now attain'd to a well-balanc'd 
Empire in the Papacy, has infinitly excell'd the pattern, the Lands of 
{taly being moſt of them in the Church. This, if I had leiſure, 
Might be track'd by. the very ſame ſteps: At firſt it conſiſted of the 

ſeyenty Pariſh Prieſts, or Preſbyters of Rome; now ſeventy Cardi- 
nals creating to themſelves a High Prieſt, or Prince of their Sanhe- 
drim, the Pope, but for the Superſtition wherto he has 9 Re- 
igion, 
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Book II. ligion, and continues by his Chirotheſia to hold it, a great and a Re. 
L=yY—— yerend Monarch, eſtabliſh'd upon a ſolid Foundation, and governing 

buy an exquiſit Policy, not only well-balanc'd at home, but deeply root. 
ed in the greateſt Monarchys of Chriſtendom, whete the Clergy by 
virtue of their Lands are one of the three States, 1 
THE Maxims of Rome are profound; for there is no making uſe 
of Princes without being neceſſary to them, nor have they any regard 
to that Religion which dos not regard Empire. All Monarchys of the 
Gothic Model, that is to ſay, where the Clergy by virtue of their 
Lands are a third eſtate, ſubſiſt by the Pope, whoſe Religion creating 
a reverence in the People, and bearing an aw upon the Prince, preſerves 
the Clergy, that elſe being unarm'd, becom a certain Prey to the 
King or the People; and where this happens (as in HENR y the 
Eighth) down gos the Throne ; for ſo much as the Clergy loſes, 
falls out of the Monarchical into the Popular Scale. Where a Clergy 
is a third Eſtate, Popular Government wants Earth, and can never 
grow : but where they dy at the root, a Prince may fit a while, but is 
not ſafe : nor is it in nature (except he has a Nobility or Gentry able 
without a Clergy to give balance to the People) that he ſhould ſubſiſt 
long or peaceably: For wherever a Government is founded on an 
Army, as in the Kings of J/rael or Emperors of Rome, there the ſad 
deſt Tragedys under Heaven are either on the Stage, or in the Tiring 
houſe. Theſe things conſider'd, the Chirothefia being originally no- 
thing elſe but a way of Policy excluding the People, where it attains 
not to a balance that is ſufficient for this purpoſe, brings forth Oli- 
archy or Tyranny, as among the Fews: And where it attains to 4 
Wa ſufficient to this end, produces Monarchy, as in the Papacy, 
and in all Gothic Kingdoms. » 343, 5960 43 200 
THE Prieſts of Egypt, where, (as it is deſcrib'd by Sicul us) their 
Revenue came to the third part of the Realm, would no queſtion 
Have bin exactly well fitted with the Chirotheſia pretended to by mo- 
dern Divines. Suppoſe the Apoſtles had planted the Chriſtian: Re- 
ligion in thoſe Parts, and the Prieſts had bin all converted, I do not 
think that Divines will fay, that having alter'd their Religion they 
needed to have deſerted their being a third Eſtate, their overbalance 
to the People, their Lands, their Preeminence in the Government, or 
any Part of their Policy for that: and I am as far from faying ſo as 
themſelves. | vols Ne 
N the other ſide, as PAuL was a Citizen of Rome, let us ſuppoſe 
him to have bin a Citizen of Athens, and about (abi da.) to conſti- 
tute the Chriſtian Religion in this Commonwealth, where any Citi- 
zen might ſpeak to the People: Imagin then he ſhould have ſaid thus: 
Men of Athens, that which you ignorantly ſeek Thring to you, the true 
Religion; but to receive this, you muſt not alter your former Belief only, 
but your antient Cuſtoms. Your Political Aſemblys have bin hitherto call d 
Eccleſiz ; this word muſt loſe the antient ſenſe, and be no more underftood 
but of Spiritual Conſiſtorys; and ſo wheras it has bin of a Popular, it muſs 
| henceforth be of an Ariſtocratical, or Preſbyterian fignification. For 
your Chirotonia, that aiſo muſt follow the ſame rule; inſomuch as on 
whomſoever one or more of the Ariſtocracy or Preſbytery ſhall lay their hands, 
the ſame is underſtood by virtue of that Action to be chirotoniꝝ d. How 
well would this have ſounded in Egypt, and how ill in Athens ? oe 
3 | tainly 


Popular Government, 


| Hinly the Policy of the Church of Cuxisr admits of more Pru- 
dence and Temperament in theſe things: Tho the Apoſtles being Jews === 

themſelves, ſatisfy d the converted Jeus that were us'd to Ariſtocracy, 

by retaining ſomwhat of their Conſtitutions, as the Chirotbeſia; yet 

when PAUL and BARN ABAS com to conſtitute in Popular Com- 

monwealths, they are (geen dorus purer ur cus 


Chirbtonizing them Elders in every Congregation. 


C HA P. V. 


Whether the Chirotonia mention d in the fourteenth of the 


Acts be indeed, as is pretended by Dr. Hauuoxp, Dr. 
SEAMAN, and the Authors they follow, the ſame with the 
Chirotheſia, or 4 far different thing. In which are 


contain d the divers kinds of Church-Government intro- 


duc'd and exertis d in the age of the Apoſtles. 


TDITHER I have impertinently intruded upon the Politics, or 
cannot be faid ſo much to meddle in Church-matters, as 
Churchmen may be ſaid to have meddled in State-matters: For if the 
Cbirotonia be Election by the many; and the Chirsthefa be Election 
by one, or by the Few, the whole difference between Popular and 
Monarchical Government falls upon theſe two words; and ſo the 
queſtion will be, Whether the Scriptures were intended more 
for the advantage of a Prince, of a Hierarchy or Presbytery, than 


of the People. But that God in the Old Teſtament inſtituted the 


Chirotonia, not only in the Commonwealth, as by the Election of 
the Sanhedrim, but in the Monarchy; as in the Election of the Kings, 
is plain : So if there remains any advantage in Scripture to Kings, 
to the Hierarchy or Presbytery, it muſt be in the New Teſtament. 
Ijrael was God's choſen People, and God was 1/ael!'s choſen King: 
That God was pleas'd to bow the Heavens, and com down to them, 
was his choice, not theirs; but in thatupon his Propoſition, and thoſe 
of his Servant Moss, they reſolvd to obey his Voice, and keep his 
Covenant, they choſe him their King. In like manner, the Church is 
CHyRIsT's choſen People, and Ch RIST is the Church's choſen 
King. That CyrisT taking fleſh was pleas d to bow the Heavens, 
and com down in a more familiar capacity of propoſing himſelf to 
Mankind, was his own choice, not theirs: but in that the Church up- 
on his Propoſition, or thoſe of his Apoſtles ſent by him, as he was 
kent by the Father, reſolv d to obey his Voice, and keep his Cove- 
nant, ſhe has choſen him her King. Whatever in Nature or in 
Grace, in Church or in State, is choſen by Man according to the 
Will of God, is choſen by God, of whom is both the Will and the 
Deed. Which things conſider d, I wonder at Dr. HAM Mor p, 


who ſays, Sure the Jewiſh and Heathen Citys, to whom the Goſpel by 


CHRIsT's Command was to be preach/d, were nut to chuſe their Guides 
or Teachers, CHRIST was not choſen by them to whom be preach'd; for 


cs he, ye bave not choſen me. He came from Hen ven, ſent by his Father 


on that Errand; and happy they whom he was thus pleas d to chuſe, to _ 
| an 
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Book II. and preach to. And when his Apoſtles, after his example, £0 pa preach ' 
— 1 


As 20. 28. 
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to all Nations, and actually gather Diſciples, they choſe their Auditors 
and not their Auditors them, To make ſhort work, I ſhall anſwer by £ 
explaining his Words as they fall, t 
A ROMAN chuſing whether he would ſpeak to the Senat or the 
People, choſe his Auditors, and not they him: Nevertheleſs if it were 
the Conſul, they choſe him, and not he them. It is one thing to be a 
Speaker to a People, that have the liberty, when that's don, to do as 
they think fit; and another thing to be a Guide, whom the People 
have conſented, or oblig'd themſelves to follow: which diſtinction 
not regarded, makes the reſt of his Argumentation recoil upon himſelf; 
while he procedes thus: And they that give up their Names to the Obe. 
dience of the Goſpel (choſe the Preachers, as I ſhould think, of that 
Goſpel their Guides) one branch of this Obedience obliges them (by theit 
own conſent it ſeems, becauſe before they gave up their Names) 70 
obſerve thoſe that (being thus plac'd over them by their conſent) are. 
plac d over them by God: ſuch not only are their Civil Magiſtrats (who 
ſuccede to their places by, and govern according to the Laws which 
the People have choſen) but alſo their Paſtors, whom the Holy Gheft' 
either mediatly (according to the Rules of Church Diſciplin in Scrip- 
ture) or immediatly (upon ſom ſuch miraculous Call, as the People 
ſhall judg to be no impoſture) has ſet over them. From which 
words the Doctor, not conſidering thoſe Qualifications I have ſnewyn 
all along to be naturally inherent in them, concludes zhat a Biſhop is 
made by the Holy Ghoſt, and not by the People. RE al 
IF he would ſtand to this yet it were ſomthing; for if the Holy 
Ghoſt makes a Biſhop, then I ſhould think that the Holy Ghoſt or- 
dain'd a Biſhop, and fo that the Election and Ordination of a Biſhop 
were all one. But this hereafter will appear to be a more dangerous 
Conceſſion than perhaps you may yet apprehend. Wherfore when all 
is don, you will not find Divines, at leaſt Dr. HaMMmonv, to grant 
that the Holy Ghoſt can ordain : he may elect indeed, and that is all; 
but there is no Ordination without the Chirotheſia of the Biſhops, of 
of the Presbytery. Take the Doctor's word for it. Ras Wha 
WHEN St. Paul ſays of the Biſhops of Aſia, that the Holy Got 
had ſet them Overſeers, I ſuppoſe that it is to be underſtood of their E- 
lection or Nomination to thoſe Dignitys: for fo CLEMENT feats of | 
St. JouN, who conſtituted Biſhops of thoſe that were fignify 4 by the 
p 14 ; where the Spirit's Sigmfication notes the Election or Nomination of 
the Perſons, but the conſtituting them was the Ordination of St. Jon. 
GOD may propoſe, as the Electors do to the great Council of 
Venice; but the Power of the Council, that is to refolve or ordain, 
is in the Biſhop, ſays Dr. Hammonp, and in the Presbytery, fays 
Dr. SEAMAN. Indeed that Election and Ordination be diſtinct 
things, is to Divines of fo great importance, that loſing this hold, they 
boſe all: For, as I ſaid 1 2g whatever is choſen by Man according 
to the Will of God, that is, according to Divine Law, whether na- 
tural or poſitive, the ſame, whether in State or Church, is — 
God, or by the Holy Ghoſt, of whom is both the Will and the Deed. 
To evade this, and keep all in their own hands, or Chirotheſia, Di- 
vines have invented this diſtinction, that Election is one thing, and 
Ordination another: God may elect, but they muſt conſtitute; that 
is, God may propoſe, but they muſt reſolve. And A „ 
| who 
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o in theſe things is a great Champion for the Clergy, has little a 
— to ſay upon this Point than this. Whether we conſiler antient or 5 
modern Times, WE ſhall find the manner of Election Very erent, not only De Imp. ſum. 
in different Ages and Countrys, but in afferent years of the ſanie age, and * 88 
laces of the ſame Country, ſo uncertain it is to determin of that which © 
the Scripture has left uncertain. And while men diſpute not of Right, 
but of Convenience, it 25 wonderful to ſee what Fen Arguments are 
brought on all ſides, Give me CYPRIAN and his times, there is no 
danger in popular Election. Give me the Nicene Fathers, and let the 
Biſhops take it willingly. Give me TuRODOS fps, VaLENTINIAN, 
and CHARLES the Great, than Royal Election there is nothing ſafer. | 
Upon the heels of theſe Words treads Dr. Hammond in this man- $ 104. | 
ner: That Election and Ordination are ſeveral things, is falfcrentl 
known to every man that meaſures the nature of Words either by uſage or 
Dictionarys; only for the convincing of ſuch as think not tbemſelves ob- 
Ig d to the obſervation of ſo vulgar Laws, 1 ſhall propoſe theſe evidences. | 
In the Story of the Creation of the Deacons of Jeruſalem, there are tus Adds 6. 
things diſtindtiy ſet down, one propos d to the multitude of Diſciples to be 
don by them, another reſerv'd to the Apoſtles ; that which was propos d to 
the Multitude was to ele, &c. Election of the Perſons was by the 
Apoſtles permitted to them, but flill the ( uslsCicoue ) conſtituting is re- 
ſerd d to the Apoſtles, Then coms Dr. SEAMAN : Be it granted, as it Of ordinas. 
is by Proteſtants generally, that Paul. and BARNABAS made Elders P. 13. 
with the conſent of the People, their Conſent is one thing, and their Power 
another. By : | 
WHERE in the firſt place I for my particular, who have had 
the Books of Dr. Hammond and Dr. SEAMAx ſent to me by 
way of Objection, need not go a ſtep further. All that J have inſert- 
ed in my Oceana concerning Ordination, is in theſe three Votes ac- 
knowleg'd and confirm'd : For the Probationer to be there ſent by 
a Univerſity toa Cure that is vacant, may by a Doctor, or the Doctors 
of the ſame Univerſity already ordain'd, receive Impoſition of Hands, 
if that be thought fit to be added, and then the Election of the ſame 
Probationer by the People dos no hurt, nay, ſays GRoT1vs, 7s of the De Imp. e. io. 
nigbt of, Nature; for it is naturally permitted to every Congregation to 
procure thoſe things which are neceſſary to their conſervation, of which num- 
ber is the Application of Function. So Merchants have the right of elect- 
ing of a Maſter of their Ship ; Travellers of a Guide in their way, and a 
Free People of their King. The Merchant, it ſeems, dos not make the 
Maſter of his Ship, the Traveller his Guide, nor the free People their 
King, but elect them. As if Van Trume had bin Admiral, a 
Robber upon the Highway had bin a Scout, or the Guide of an Army, 
or SAUL a King before they were elected. The point is very nice, 
which inſtead of proving, he illuſtrats in the beginning of the ſame 
Chapter by theſe three ſimilitudes. | 
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THE firſt is this, The Power of the Husband is from God, the Appli- 
cation of this Power to a certain Perſon is from conſent, by which never- 
theleſs the right is nat given; for if this were by conſent, the Matrimony 
might be diſſoly'd by conſent ; which cannot be. As if an apparent retra- 
ction of Matrimonial Conſent, as when a Wife conſents to another 
than her own Husband, or commits Adultery, did not deliver a man 
from the bond of Marriage by the Judgments of CuRIsr. There 
1s an imperfection or cruelty in thoſe Laws, which make _— 4 

Aus es a 
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laſt longer than a man in humanity may be judg'd-to be a TOS 
or a woman a Wife: To think that Re _ defttoys Humanity, o 
to think that there is any defending of that by Religion which wil 


not hold in Juſtice, or natural Equity, is a vaſt err. 


" 8 Pet. 3. 13. 


to ſay, an Ordinance of Man. 9111 


T HE ſecond Similitude is this: Dnperial Power is not in the Prin. 
ces that are Electors of the Empire; wherfore it is not given by them, bu 
applied by them to à certain Peron. ev Nate, J0 da 

THIS is anſwer d by PETER, where he commands Obedience 
to every Ordinance of Man (or, as fom nearer the Original, eve 
Power created by men) whether it be to the Roman Emperor, as Su- 
preme, or to the Proconſuls of Aſia and Phrygia, as ſent by him; for 
this is the ſenſe of the Greec, and thus it is interpreted by GROIUSs. 
Now if the then Roman Emperor were a Creature of Man, why not 
the now Roman Emperor?! _ * Nö 91% 339d v7 bn 

THE laſt Similitude runs thus: The Power of Life and Death j; 
not in the Multitude before they be a commonwealth ; for no privat Man 
has the right of Revenge; yet it is apphi'd by them to ſom Man, or Political 
Body of Men. But if a Man invades the Life of another, that other 
whether under Laws or not under Laws, has the right to defend his 
own Life, even by taking away that (if there be no other probable 
Remedy) of the Invader. So that men are ſo far from having bin 
void of the power of Life and Death before they came under Laws, 
that Laws can never be ſo made as wholly to deprive them of it after 
they com under them: wherfore the power of Life and Death is 
deriv'd by the Magiſtrat from, and confer'd upon him by the conſent 
or Chirotoma of the People, whereof he is but a mere Creature; that is 

THUS theſe Candles being ſo far from lighting the Houſe, that 
they dy in the Socket, GRoT1vs has bin no leſs bountiful than to 
grant us that the People have as much right (where there is no hu- 
man Creature or Law to the contrary) to elect their Churchman, as 
Merchants have to elect their Seamen, Travellers their Guides, or a 
free People their King; which is enough a conſcience. | Nor is 
Dr. Hammond ſtraiter handed: Election, fays he, was permit- 
ted by the Apoſtles to the Multitude, and therefore the ſame may 
be allow'd, always provided the (*παa n ) conftituting be re- 
ſerv'd to the Paſtors, or ordain'd Doctors and Preachers. And 
Dr. SEAMAN, upon condition the People will not fay that it was 
don by their power, but think it fair that it was don by their conſent, 


is alſo very well contented. So all ſtands ſtreight with what I have 


Livy. 


heretofore propos d. Let no man then ſay, whatever follows, that! 
drive at any Ends or Intereſts, theſe being already fully obtain d and 
granted; nevertheleſs for truth ſake I cannot leave this Diſcourſe im- 
perfect. If a Politician ſhould fay that the Election and the Ordina- 
tion of a Roman Conſul or Pontifex were not of like nature; that the 
ra las- Hofer, Contract of the Senat of Rome with the People in the 
Election of Numa (ut cum populus regem juſſiſſet, id fic ratum eſt, 
fe patres autores fierent) included or impli'd the Soverain power to be 
in the Fathers ; that the Conſent of this People was one thing, and 


their Power another: If, I fay, he ſhould affirm theſe or the like in 


Athens, Lacedemon, or any other Commonwealth that is or has bin 
under the Sun, there would be nothing under the Sun more ridiculous 


than that Politician, But ſhould men pretending to Government of 


any 


4 
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conſtitute, with which they make ſuch a flouriſh, did not lead them, 
otherwiſe than they follow; this, as it was faid of SoLow by AR 1s- 
roTLE, being that which I have already ſhewn to be us'd both in 
the Greec of the Scripture, for the conſtitution af the Sanhedrim by 
Mosks, and in other Authors for that of the Senat by RoxeuLvus, 
each of which was then elected by the People: whence it may appear 

lainly that this is no word, as they pretend, to exclude popular Suffrage, 
Ke rather to imply it. And indeed that it is of no ſuch nature as ne- 
ceſſarily to include Power, could not have bin overſeen in the New 


Teſtament, but voluntarily where (ei # vais wleg rd Hara) they are Acts. 17. 18. 


ſignify' d by it that conducted Paul. But they have Miracles: ſuch 
indeed as have neither words nor reaſon for them, had need of Miracles. 
And where are theſe ſame Miracles? why the Apoſtles by the Cbiro- 
tbeſta or laying on of hands conter'd the Holy Ghoſt. So they did not 
only when they us d that Ceremony in reference to Ordination, but 
when they us d it not in that relation, as to thoſe that were newly 
baptiz d in Samaria, Men and Women : now it is not probable, that 
theſe, who ſhould ſeem to have been numerous, were all ordain d, 
at leaſt the Women; and ſo the Miracle is to be attributed to the Hands 
of the Apoſtles, and not to Ordination in general. Jos uA was full 
of the Spirit (not becauſe he had been ordain'd by the Chirothefia, for 
io had many of them that crucify'd CHRIS and perſecuted the 
Apoſtles, but) becauſe Moss had laid his hands upon him. 

W O ULD Divines be contented: that we ſhould argue thus; The 


Chirotonia or Suffrage of the People of Jyael at the firſt inſtitution was 


follow d with miraculous Indowments, therfore whoever is elected by 
the People ſhall have the like? Or what have they to thew why the 
Argument is more holding as to their Chirotheſia, ſeeing for above one 
thouſand years all the Hierarchy and Presbytery laid together have don 
no more Miracles than a Pariſh Clerc? Wwe] 30) 2ST) fr 
 ACONTINU?D Miracle, as that the Sea ebbs and flows, the 
Sun always runs his admirable courſe, is Nature. Intermitted Nature, 
as that the waters of the Red Sea were mountains, that the Sun ſtood 
ſtill in the Dial of Ak Az, is a Miracle. To continue the latter kind 
of Miracle were to deſtroy the former, that is, to diſſolve Nature. 
Wherefore this is a certain rule, that no continu'd external Act can be in 
the latter ſenſe miraculous. Now Government, whether in Church or 
State, is equally a continu'd external Act. An internal continu d Act 
may indeed be natural, or ſupernatural, as Faith. 

A NATURAL Man, being even in his own natural apprehen- 
tion fearfully and wonderfully made, is by the continu'd Miracle of Na- 
ture convinc'd that the World had a Creator, and ſo coms to believe 
in that which is ſupernatural ; whence it is that all Nations have had 
ſom Religion : and a Spiritual Man being convinc'd by the purity of 


_ Carisr's Doctrine, and the Miracles wherby it was firſt planted, is 


brought to the Chriſtian Faith. However CurIsT may require 
ſuch continu'd Faith or Spiritual exerciſe of his Church as is ſuper- 
natural, he requires not any ſuch continu'd Act or bodily 3 of 
his Church as is ſupernatural. But the Government of the Church is 
a continu'd Act, or bodily exerciſe. It ſhould be heeded that to delude 
the ſenſe is not to do Miracles, but to uſe Impoſture. Now to per- 
SL Aaa 2 ſuade 


5 
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any kind be not oblig'd to ſom conſideration of theſe Rules in Nature Chap. 5. 
and univerſal Experience; yet I wonder how the word (a6) to 
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Book, II. ſuade us, That Monarchical, Ariſtocratical, Popular, or mixt Goyer.. 
nent have not always bin in Nature, or that there has ever bin any 
other in the Church, were to delude ſenſe. Wherfore give me leave 
(in which I am confident I ſhall uſe no manner of Irreverence to the 
Scripture; but on the contrary make the right uſe of it) to diſcourſe 
upon Church- Government according to the rules of Prudence. 
THE Goſpel was intended by Chriſt to be preach'd to all Na- 
tions, Which (Princes and States being above all things exceding te- 
nacious of their Power) is to me a certain Argument that the Policy 
of the Church muſt be ſo provided for, as not to give any of them juſt 
cauſe of Jealouſy, there being nothing more likely to obſtruct the 
growth of Religion: and truly the nearer I look to the Scripture, the 
more Jam confirm'd in this opinion 
Firft way ef CHRIST being taken up into Heaven, the firſt Ordination that 
= * gy we find was that of the Apoſtle MaTTHrH1as after this manner. 
Chrift IHE Ariſtocracy of the Church, that is the Apoſtles, aſſembl id 
ac. 1. the whole Congregation of Diſciples or Believers at Feruſalum, being 
| in number one hundred and twenty, where PETER (it having as it 
ſhould ſeem bin ſo agreed by the Apoſtles) was Propoſer; who ſtand- 
ing up in the midſt of the Diſciples, acquainted them, that wheras 
Jupas was gon to his place, the occaſion of their preſent meeting 
was to elect another Apoſtle in his room: wherupon proceding to 
the Suffrage, they appointed two Competitors, 'JoszPH and Mar- 
THIAS, whoſe Names being written each in a ſeveral Scrol; were put 
into one Urn, and at the ſame time two other Lots, wherof one was a 
blank, and the other in{crib'd with the word Jpo#k, were put into ano- 
ther Urn; which don, they pray'd and faid, Thou Lord which kniief 
the hearts of all men, ſhew whether of theſe tawo thou baſt choſen, \The 
Prayer being ended, they gave forth their Lots, and the Lot fell 
upon MATTHIAS ( conalenÞichn wile 1a Ad dwerent) and by this 
ſepbiſma (the very popular word, and not only ſo, but being apply'd 
to the Ballot, is the very literal and original ſignification) he was ad- 
ded to the eleven Apoſtles. So you have the firſt way of Ordination 
in the Church, after Chriſt was taken up into Heaven, perform'd by the 
Election or Chirotonia of the whole Church. i nf yorlt 
NO W except any man can ſhew that MaTTH1as ever receiv'd 
the impoſition of hands, theſe ſeveral things are already demonſtrated. 
Firſt, that the Chirotonia is not only the more antient way of Ordina- 
tion in the Commonwealth of 1/ae/, but in the Church of CHRIST. 
| Secondly, that the Chirotheſia or impoſition of Hands is no way ne- 
ceſſary to Ordination in the. Chriſtian Church. Thirdly, that the 
Diſciplin of the Chriſtian Church was primitively Popular; for to 
ſay that in regard of the Apoſtles it was Ariſtocratical, is to forget that 
there is no ſuch thing, without a mixture of Ariſtocracy, that is 
without the Senat, as a Popular Government in Nature. Fourthly, 
that Ordination in the Commonwealth of Oceana being exactly after 
this pattern, is exactly according to the Diſciplin of the Church of 
CnRIST. And fifthly, that Ordination and Election in this example 
are not two, but one and the ſame thing. e 
THE laſt of theſe Propoſitions having bin affirm'd by Mr. Hos, 
Dr. Hammond tells him plainly, that his aſſertion is far from all 
truth: Let us therefore conſider the Doctor's Reaſons, which are theſe; 
Seeing the Congregation, ſays he, is affirm'd by the Gentleman to have 0r- 


in 


gain d, 


4 


of Popular Government. 


dain'd, and it is plain by the words of St. LUKE that God elected Blefi- 
on and Ordination by this Example muſt be diſtin things: which in 
another place going about to fortify with this Argument, That it avas 
don by Lottery, and SO0LOMON' ſays, The Lot is at the diſpoſing of the 
Lord, he utterly overthrows without and beyond help; for in this 
SoLoMod not denying, but rather ' affirming that he was choſen 
King by the People, plainly ſhews that Election by the People is 
Election by God. Where it is attirn'd, that God raisd up Judges in 
Ifeacl, it is not deny'd that the People elected them. The Doctor is 
at it in MA1MONIDES more than once, thut the Divine Majeſty 
reſted upon ſuch as were ordain'd by Impoſition of Hands. But wheras 
it is affirm'd by MAIN ON IDS more often, that when the People 


Chap. 5. 
S 2 


(Ecclefia Dei) or Congregation of Iſrael aſſemb l d, then the Divine Ma- 


jefty, or the Holy Gboſt refled upon them ; of this he never takes any 
notice. The People; whether in 1/-ael; Athens, Dacedemon, or Rome, 


never aſſembl'd for enacting of Laws, or Election of Magiſtrats, with- 


out Sacrifice and imploring the aſſiſtance of God, to whom when 
their work was perform'd, they always attributed the whole Reſult oc 
Election: and would the Doctor have Chriſtians to allow him but a 
Piece ? For wheras God electing there had, in the ſenſe both of Fews 
and Heathens, his choice of all, God electing here had in the ſenſe 
of Divines, but his choice of two, which were next this or none, but 
that indeed where he has not the whole he has none at all. Is that 
then far from all truth, which the Gentleman, or that which the Di- 
vine has ſaid, either in this part; or where he adds, that the hundred 


and twenty in the Text are never mention'd but once, and then it is in 


a Parentheſis? I will but tranſcribe the place. | 1; 
AN in thoſe Days PETER flood up in the _ of the Diſciples, 
and ſaid (the number of the Names together were about an hundred and 
twenty) &c. Are the Diſciples in the Parentheſis, or out of it? Are 
they but once mention'd, and that is ina Parehtheſis? Or are they but 
once number'd, and that is in a Parentheſis? If a Gentleman ſhould do 
thus, what would they ſay? Or, what were ill enough to be ſaid? 
But to mend the Text, and bring the Diſciples into the Parentheſis, 
they have more ways than one; wheras the Heathen People, while 
the Prieſts were willing, mix d theſe Dutys with Devotions, Divines 
will not ſuffer a Chriſtian People upon like occaſions to pray: for where 
it is ſaid, They pray d, it went before, they appointed too, and it follows, 
They gave out their Lots; which antecedent and conſequent, if the 
People pray'd, muſt be equally underftood of them, and ſo they could 
be no Parentheſis. Therfore pray they muſt not, or Divines are loſt. 
But how will they ſilence them? To ſhew you this art I muſt tran- 
ſcribe the Heads of the Chapter. If} REL. e 
THE Apoſtles being return'd from Mount Olivet to Feruſalem, 
went up into an upper room, where abode both PETER and JAMES, 
and Jon x, and ANDREW, JAMEs' the Son of ALPHEUs, and SIMOM 
Lor Es, and Ju DAs the Brother of James. 150 
AND in thoſe' days PETER ſtood up in the midſt of the Diſciples, 


ond faid (the number of Names together were about one hundred and 


twenty) | 
ME N and Brethren, 


OF theſe men which accompany'd with us all the time that the Lord 


Jefis went in and out amongſt us, 


MUST 


Dr. H. Fim. 
poſition. 


Y L15. 


Ads 1. 196 


verſe 1 3. 


Is. 


16. 


21. 
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on the Princi- 
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„ 
23 


24 all: men, ſbem whether of theſe two thou haſt chen. 


26. | 
% 


one would ' verily believe were the hundred and twenty Diſciples, in 
the midſt of whom he ſtood up, and made the Propoſition; and ©; 
much the rather, becauſe this was no more than the Apciſtles knew be. 
fore, and (in all right underſtanding of Government and Senſe) were 
already agreed upon, it being the office of the Atiſtocracy or Senat in 


a 
u 


termin by themſelves, and then to propoſe to the Chirotania or ultimat 
reſult of the People. But Divines fay abſolutely no, which word to 
make good, They appointed two, and they pray d, and they gave forth: their 
Lots, being ſentences that ſtand plainly together, or hunt in couples, 
muſt leap ſheer over nine Verſes, PETER's whole | Oration (which 
by 
hundred and twenty Diſciples, without touching a hair of their heads, 
to light plum upon the thirteenth Verſe, and the eleven Apoſtles! 
Never man us d his Grammar fo ſince he threw it at a Pear tree! Yet 
Grotius. that CyRySoSTOM (who underſtood Greec) allows of no ſuch con- 
ſtruction, is confeſsd by the learnedſt of this opinion; and wheras 
they fly to the Latin Fathers, that retreat is wholly cut off by Davin 
BLUNDEL in his very learned Treatiſe of the right of the People in the 
. Church-Government, | 903 10 WMV 0 YG 


things to which they relate may be Interpreters? Or to what things can 
they relate but the Inſtitution of the Sanhedrim by Moses ? That at 
the Inſtitution of the Sanhedrim the Competitors were elected by the 

Suffrage of the People, and from thence that the Ballot of Mael con- 
ſiſted not only of a Lot but of a Suffrage too, has bin already demon- 
ſtrated out of Scripture ; and that the Election of MAaTTH1 As was 
by the Ballot of Mrael is no leſs apparent in itſelf, than fully confeſsd 
pon the place by GroT1vs. . K 86 AA AN 
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Demonſtrati- 
on that God © 


never ordaind GOop nor CHR1ST ever inſtituted any Policy whatfocver upon 


any Policy Ec- 

eleſiaſtical or 
Civil, but up- cc 
ples of Human 8 
Prudence. ce 
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had ſoverain Power; this ſoverain power was in the Elders, of Se- 
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DBAS RE! . % SS > 1 N \ ; * 
MUST one be ordain d to be a Witneſs with us of 55 Reſurrectiaz. 
A N D' they appointed two, Josꝝ pH and MATTHIAS. to 1 
| | ; $7 dars 4J 11 
"AND they gave forth their Lots, and the Lot fell upon MaTTyrac" 
cum len Pichn ple lar trio do C“. 1 19.1 / Ni 


THEY whom PETER acquainted that one muſt be ordain d; 


Commonwealth (and ſuch exactly were the 7 CW the Church) 
on all-new Orders or Elections to be made ;. firſt, to debate and dey 


this means is no more than a Parentheſis neither) and over the 


BUT what do we ſtand upon words? Are theſe ſuch wherof the 


«© THEY that under color of Religion in matter of Government, 
ſlight Prudence, are miſtaken, or do not mean honeſtly... Neither 


any other Principles than thoſe of Human Prudence. The Em- 
| baſſadors ſent from the Gibeonits to Josnv A deliver their Meſſage 
in this manner ; The Elders and all the Inhabitants of our Country 
ſpake to us, ſaying, Go meet them, and ſay tothem, We are your Ser- 
vants ; therfore now make ye a League with us. They that had power 
to ſend Embaſladors and to make a League with a foren Nation, 


nat, and in the People of Gibeon: wherefore God conſtituting his 
Commonwealth for the main Orders (that is to ſay, the Senat and 
the People) upon the ſame Principles on which the Gibeonits had 
long before built theirs, laid his Foundations upon no other than 
human Prudence. So for the inferior Courts they were tranſcrib d 
by Moss out of the Commonwealth of Midian, upon e 
1 2 R 60 01 


Ly 


of Popular Government. 


„ CHRIST ſo exactly, as ( fans comparaiſon ) any man ſhall ſhew-. 
« the Commonwealt of Oceana to have bin tranſcrib'd out of Rome 
« or Venice. Let them that would have the Government be ſomwhat. 
between Earth and Heaven, conſider this place. | 

NOR is Eccleſiaſtical Policy only ſubject to Human Prudence, 
but to the ſame viciſſitudes alſo wherto Human Prudence is ſubject, 
both in her own nature, and as ſhe is obnoxious to the State wherin 
ſhe is planted, and that inavoidably ; as I com now to demonſtrat 
by the Alterations which happen'd even in the Age of the Apoſtles 
themſelves : for this at the Election of MATTH1as being alter d, 
the next form of Eccleſiaſtical Policy introduc'd in their times, is re- 
ſembled by GRO TITUS to that of Athens, of which, for the better 
caring of what follows, it is neceffary that I firſt fay ſomthing by 
way of Introduction. N 4g A che 

THE Yeſinothetæ, being in number fix, were Magiſtrats of the 


higheſt dignity, power, and rank in Athens, "Theſe, ſays Axis To- Ariſt. 2.lib.2. 


367 
« of JsTHRO his Father in Law. According to ſuch patterns was Chap. 5. 
« Ifael fram'd, and by that of Mael this firſt Policy of the Church of www 


TLE, were elected by the Chirotonia or Suffrage of the People; ande 
| fays PoLLux, being elected underwent the Inquifition of the Senat, 


where they were to anſwer to thoſe Interrogatorys, Whether they wor- 


ſhip'd the God of their Countrys? Whether they had bin dutiful to their 


Parents? born Arms for the Commonwealth ? paid Dutys or Taxes ? 


In which Particulars the Senat being fatisfy'd, They were fworn and Pol. lib. 8. c. 9. 


croum d with Mirtle : which coms to this, that the (* iον, h] or 
Conſtitution being reſerv d to the Senat, the Theſinothetæ were elected 
by the Chirotonia of the People. Now tho' the Government of Athens 
throout the Citys of Aſia (being moſt of them of the like Model) was 
moſt known, I will not ſay that the Apoſtles wrote their Orders out 
of Athens, but ſeeing all Political Inſtitutions muſt needs be according 
to Human Prudence, and there is nothing to be written out of this but 
what will fall even with ſom other Government that is or has bin, 
I may ſay, as GrRoT1us has ſaid before me, that the frame of 


Church Government in the inſuing Example Was after the manner of 
Athens. 1 12 I, 


WHEN the numb 


there aroſe a murmuring among ſuch of the Jets as having bin bred in 
Alexandria or other parts, were for their Language (which was Gyeec) 
partly ſtrangers, againſt the Hebrews or converted Fews, that ſpoke 
their own Language, as if theſe indeed us d them like ſtrangers, their 
Widows being neglected, or not dealt ſo liberally withal, as thoſe of 
the Hebrews in the Contributions due for their conſtant maintenance. 
HEREUPON the twelve Apoſtles, after the manner of the Se- 
nat, having without all queſtion debated the buſineſs among them- 
{clves, as appears by the ſpeech upon which they were agreed, aſ- 
ſembl'd the People, which is ſtill Senatorian, or call'd the multitude 
of the Diſciples. to them, and ſaid, It is not reaſon that we ſhould leave 
preaChing, or the Word of God, to be taken up with this, tho chari- 
ritable, nay, ſeeing we have introduc'd Community of goods, moſt juſt 
and neceſſary imployment of providing Food and Clothing for every 
one of our Fellowſhip or Community (the Chriſtians in theſe times, 
much after the manner of the Lacedemonian Convives, us d to eat in 


publick and together) to do this as it ought to be don, were to becom 


Caterers, 


er of the Diſciples, or Believers, was multiply'd, Second way of 
Ordination in 
the Church of 


Chriſt. 
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in relation to the ſame, I have indeavor'd to underſtand, but it will 


(vu j ) conſtituting of them by the Senat; yet that the Ordi- 


The Prerogpative 


(take the wiſe men and underſtanding, and known among you) 40. 
out ſeven men of honeſt report, full of the Holy Ghoſt, and of Wiſdyni 
(Sc x lag-noH¹ im Ti xpuas Tavlns) 20% we may appoint over this 
buſmeſs.. 8 ara 
THIS Saying, that is, this Propoſition of the Senat or Apoſtles, 
pleas d the whole Multitude, (like that of Moss, the thing which thay 
haſt ſaid is good for us to do) So they choſe STEPHEN, PriLIED, 
PRocuoRus, NICANOR, T'1MON, PARMENASs, and Nicol As, whom 
being elected, They ſet before the Apoſtles, who when they bad pray d, laid 
their hands upon them. x Gee i e 
WHAT tuller demonſtration can be given of any thing, than 
that in this example Ordination and Election are one and the 
ſame, that this was confer'd by the Chirotoma of the People 
If there be any poſſible way of making this clearer, it muſt be by 
oppoſition: wherfore let us ſee what Divines have to ſay to the con- 
trar yx. WE | | | SOIT TREE | 
G ROTIUS gives all we ask from this place, which he gives for 
nothing, becauſe it concerns not the Election of Paſtors, but of Dea- 
cons, As if STEPHEN and PHiL1P had not only bin Preachers of 
the Goſpel, but don Miracles. What Dr. SEAMAN denys or grants 


not do. Dr. HAMMoND is ſo plain, that his Objections may: be of 
uſe. He, to prove that the Ordination of theſe Deacons was not in 
the Chirotonia of their Diſciples, but in the Chirothęſia of the Apoſtles, 
has theſe Arguments. 0 Fr, 1 

THERE be two things diſtindtly ſet don, Election, permitted to 
the P eople, and the ( x Di ) conſtituting reſerv d fo the Abpofiles. 15 

1 O which I anſwer, That there were two things ſet down by the 
Athenian Law, Election of the Theſmothete by the People, and the 


nation was in the Power, and that the Power was in the People of 
Athens : he that makes a doubt, is not reſolv'd whether the moſt po- 
pular Commonwealth that ever was, were a Democrayxy. 

BUT, ſays he, this looking out of men, or chuſing, was permitted to 
the Multitude by the Apoſtles with theſe three bounds : Firſt, to take ſeven, 
neither more nor fewer : Secondly, thoſe men generally known and well re- 
puted f. And thirdly, full of the Spirit, and of Diſcretion or parts fit jar 
Government. To which I anſwer, That the Election of the The/motbete 
was permitted by the Law to the People of Athens with theſe three 
bounds; Firſt to take fix, neither more nor fewer: Secondly, thoſe 
generally known and reputed of: Thirdly, in ſuch eſtimation for their 
honeſty and ability for Government, as in their conſciences (to which 
alſo they made Oath) they ſhould judg fitteſt for the Commonwealth. 
Yet is all this ſo far from any proof that Athens was no Democracy, or 
that the Soverain Power, whether in enacting of Laws, or election 0 
Magiſtrats by the Lot or the Suffrage (inſtitutions equally popular) 
was not in the People, that it amounts to the ſtrongeſt argument that 
the People were Soverain, and the Commonwealth was Democratical. 
Could Truth deſire greater advantage than redounds from ſuch oppo- 
ſition ? We have another example of the ſame Model, in which, 
cauſe it has bin paraphras'd upon already in the Introduction, I ſhall be 
briefer here. In the Church of Antioch, where the Diſciples my 


4 


of Popular Government. 369 
now becom ſo numerous, that _ began to be call'd Chriſtians, Chap. 5. 
0 


there were among them Prophets: fo being aſſembl'd on occaſion, as 
I conceive, of giving an extraordinary Commiſſion after the manner 
of the people of Athens when they elected Ambaſladors, or (that I 
may avoid ſtrife upon a point ſo indifferent) to chuſe two new Apoſtles, 
The Holy Ghoſt ſaid, Separat me BARNABAs and SAUL for the Work 
wherto I have appointed them: that is (for fo it is render'd by all Inter- 
preters) the Holy Ghoſt ſpake thoſe words by the mouths of the Pro- 
phets. Now the Prophets being well known for ſuch, this Suffrage of 
theirs was no ſooner given, than (as one that can allow Prophets to 
be leading men may eaſily think) follow'd by all the reſt of the Con- 
gregation: So the whole multitude having taſted and pray d, the moſt 
eminent among them, or the Senatorian Order in that Church, laid 
their hands upon PAL and BAaRNABas, who being thus ſent forth 
by the Holy Ghoſt, departed to Seleucia. 

T O evade this apparent Election, or Chirotonia of the whole Con- 
gregation, wherby theſe Apoſtles or Ambaſſadors to the Churches of 
the Gentils were ordain'd, Divines have nothing to ſay, but that they 
were elected by the Holy Ghoſt : As if the Chirotonia of the People were 
more excluſive to election by the Holy Ghoſt, than the Chirothe/ia of 
the Ariſtocracy, for which in the mean time they contend, But if nei- 
ther of theſe were indeed excluſive of the Holy Ghoſt, how is it 
poſſible in this frame (where tho” of natural neceſſity an Ariſtocrac 
muſt have bin included, yet the Ariſtocracy is not in the Text fo — 
as diſtinguiſh'd from the People, or once nam'd) that the Power, and fo 
the Ordination ſhould not have bin in the People? The Council of the 
Apoſtles, of the Elders, and of the whole Church at hate N and 
other Councils, not of Apoſtles, nor of the whole Church, in other 


times or places, us d this form in their Acts; Ir ſeems good to the Holy Ads 15. 22: 


Ghoſt, and to us: But dos this, whether a true or a pretended ſtile, 
exclude that Act from being an Act of that whole Council? Or how 
coms it to paſs that becauſe PAL and BAaRNABAs were ſeparated b 
the Holy Ghoſt, they were not ordain'd by the Chirotonia of the 
whole Chriſtian People at Antioch? | e 

THE Chirotheſia can be no otherwiſe underſtood in nature, nor 
ever was in the Commonwealth of the Jews, than Election by the 
tew : And ſo even under the mere Chirotheſia, Ordination and Election 
were not two, but one and the ſame thing. If Moss ordain'd 
Josnv a his Succeſſor by the Chirotheſia, he elected Josh uA his Suc- 
ceſſor by the Chirotheſia; and for what reaſon muſt it be otherwiſe 
with the Chirotonia? That a Phariſee could do more with one hand, 

or a pair of hands, than a Chriſtian Church or Congregation can do 
with all their hands, is a Doctrin very much for the honor of the true 
Religion, and a ſoverain Maxim of Eccleſiaſtical Policy. 


THE third Conſtitution of Church-Government in Scripture Third acay cf 
(whether conſiſting of Biſhops or Presbyters, between which at this 9-4ination i 


Umea man ſhall hardly find a difference) runs wholly upon the Ariſto- 
cracy, without mention of the People, and is therfore compar'd by 


the Church of 


- ROTIUS to the Sanhedrim of Ifrael, as that came to be in theſe Got. ad 
ays; from whence Divines alſo generally and truly confeſs that it was Tim. 4 14. 


taken up : to which I ſhall need to add no more, than that it isan Order 
tor which there is no Precept, either in the Old Teſtament of God, or 
in the New Teſtament of Chriſt. This therfore thus taken up by the 
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Gkorlus; and how it ſhould be otherwiſe underſtood J cannot fee. 


6. 111, 


by the Chirotonia, which by degrees came now in complacence with 


ſence, or with the aſſiſtance of the Sanbedrim. The fame Order. 


The Preropative © 


Apoſtles from the Fews, is a clear demonſtration that the Government 
of the Church, in what purity ſoever of the Times, nay tho un 155 
the inſpection of the Apoſtles themſelves, has bin obnoxious to that 
of the State wherein it was planted. The Sanbedrim, from the inſti. 
tution of the Chirotheſia, for a conſtant Order, conſiſted of no oth; 
Senators than ſuch only as had bin ordain'd by the Impoſition af 
Hands; which came now to be confer'd by the Prince, in the p. 


obſerv'd by the Jewiſb Synagogues, of which each had her Auen 
nor would the eus converted to the Chriſtian Faith, relinquiſh the Lay 
of Moss, whereto this way of Ordination, among other thin 
tho' erroneouſly, was vulgarly attributed: whence in the Chr? 
where it conſiſted of converted Jes, Ordination was confer'd by the 
Archon, or firſt in order of the Presbytery, with the aſſiſtance of the 
reſt, Hence Paul, in one place, exhorts TIMor HV thus: Nel 
not the Gift that is in thee, no ch was given thee by Prophecy, with the 
laying on of the hands of the Preſbytery. And in another thus: her. 
? ut thee in remembrance, that thou flir up the Gift of God whih 

is in thee by the putting bn of my hands. 3 
I GRANT Divines, that Ordination by this time was wholly in 
the Presbytery ; what fay they then to the diſtinction of Ordina: 
tion and Election? Are theſe {till two diſtin things, or may we 
hence, at leaſt, compute them to be one and the ſame? If they fay 
Yes, why then might they not have bin ſo before? If they fay No, 
who in this place, but the Presbytery, elected? Why, fays Dr. Hau- 
MOND, it is plain that z7he Spirit of Prophecy elected. But to give ac- 
count of no more than is already perform'd, were the ſpirit of Hiſtory 
rather than of Prophecy, to which it appertains to tell things before 
they be don; as did the Prophets now living in this Church; that T1- 
MoTHY ſhould com to be ordain'd : So the place is interpreted 


* 


. 


But putting the caſe ſom Act preceded, as Saul and DAvin were 
elected Kings by Prophecy; yet did ever man fay that for this Saul 
or Davip were any whit the leſs elected Kings by the People? To 
the contrary in every well- order d Commonwealth ( Jove principium 
the diſpoſing of the Lot, and of the Suffrage too, has univerſally bin 
attributed to God. - 8 
THE Piety of Divines in perſuading the People that God elects 
for them, and ther fore they need not trouble themſelves to vote, is as if 
they ſhould perſuade them that God provides their daily Bread, and 
therfore they need not trouble themſelves to work. To conclude this 
point with Dr. Hammony's own words upon the fame occaſion; 
this diſtinction of Ordination and Election is in Divines the procreatvee 
Miſtake, or Ignorance producing all the reſt. | 
THE reafon why Pau ordain'd now after this manner among 
the Jews, is to me an irrefragable argument that he ordain'd not after 
this manner among the Gentils: for wheras the firſt Ordination in the 
Chriſtian Church, namely that of MATTHIAS, was perform'd 


the Jews to the Chirotheſia; it ſeems he was contented not to alter the 
worſt of political Inſtitutions or Cuſtoms, where he found them con- 
firm'd by long and univerſal Practice: and if ſo, why ſhould any man 
think that he would go about to alter, or weed out the beſt, "— 

| they 
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they had taken like root? That this Adminiſtration of the Jews was Chap. 5. 
of the very worſt, is clear in the nature of the Politics, there being no 
example of a pure Ariſtocracy or of a Senat, ſuch as was now the 
ganhedrim, without a popular balance, that ever govern'd with Juſ- 
tice, or was of any continuance. . Nor was the Chirot heſia, by which 
means this work came to effect in_T/ae/, introduc'd by the prudence 
of God, but by the corrupt arts of Men. Now that the Governments 
at the ſame time of the Gentili, all balanc'd by the Chirotonia of the 
people, were in their nature more excellent, and indeed more accommo- 
dated to ancient Prudence, as it was introduc'd by God himſelf in the 
Commonwealth of 1/ae!, has bin already ſufficiently prov'd : never- 
thelefs, to refreſh your memory with one example more. 
CRETE having bin (as is affirm'd by the Conſent of Authors) 
the moſt ancient, and the moſt excellent Commonwealth in human 
Story, was founded by RyaDamanTnus and Minos, an Age 
before the Trojan, War: Theſe were held to have learnt their Arts by 
familiar Diſcourſe with Jup1TER, and from point to point to have 
fram'd their Model according to his direction. Nor, tho' all acknowlege 
Mixos to have bin a King, did he found his Government upon an 
other than a popular Balance, or a fundamental regard to the Liber 
of the People: For the whole Commonwealth was made up of theſe three Epitome of 
parts, the College, the Senat, and the People. The College conjifted of ene fn. 
the annual Magiſtrats calPd the Coſmi: theſe had the whole extentive Crete. 
Power, ſome in leading forth the Armies, and others in judging the People; 
which Functions were accordingly affizn'dby the Orders to each in particular. 
That which was common to them all, was to propoſe ſuch things as they had 
debated or prepar'd in their College or Council, to the Senat. The Senat 
being elective for be, was the Council, to which appertain'd the Debate of 
tohatever was to be propos d to the Congregation, The Congregation, or 
Aſſembly of the People of Crete, had not the right of Debate; but in 
enact ing of Laws,and election 42 agiſtrats, had the ultimate Reſult of the 
Commonwealth Such was the Copy after which Lycurcvs wrote 
himſelf ſo famons a Legiſlator. And thus ſtood this Frame to the 
ſix hundred and eighth year of Rome; when this People, having bin too 
favourable to Pirates then infeſting thoſe Seas, turn'd the Arms of the 
Romans upon themſelves ; and by theſe, under the conduct of Quix- 
crus METELLUs, thence call'd CRETIcus, Crete was made a 
Province : tho' the chief Cities being firſt freed, it ſhould ſeem (by 
CiceRo's ſecond Oration againſt Antony) that the whole Iſland was 
at length reſtor'd to her ancient Liberty. However by the manner 
obſerv'd by the Romans, as was ſhewn, in Provincial Government, 
the Cities under their Magiſtrats (who while the Commonwealth 
was a Province perhaps might have exercis'd the Office of the 
Co/mi) were not yet depriv'd of their Popular Aſſemblies, at leaſt in 
their diſtin Cities, electing all Magiſtrates for their ( #:Jo9iz) pecu- 
liar or domeſtic Government, Such was the State of Crete, when 
PAUL having appeal'd from the Jews to Csar ; and being there- 
upon conducted by Sea towards Rome, touch'd in his way upon this 
liland, where he left T1Tvs to conſtitute Elders of every City. The 
word («zlz54on;) conflitute, our Divines will have to ſignify ordain by 
Impofition of Hands, and Impoſition of Hands to fignify an act of Power 
excluding the People. But why Pavr, who among the eus had com- 
pl d with their Caſtoms, ſhould injoinz or how II rus, had it bin fo 
Ae B b b 2 | injoin'd, 
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confer power, be without all diſpute obe y d. How! are you ſtarting at this! 


Greek: For this cauſe left T thee in Crete (ha ua wow werbulig) 


elie-noe) when he had ordain'd Tyrants in every City: but then Pn1- 


 MarTTHias, came afterwards to receive ſome mixture of the Chrre- 


The Prerogative \\ 


injoin'd, ſhould accompliſh this where the Power was Popular, they hawks * 
not ſhewn nor conſider d. To introduce Religion or Government 
there be but two ways, either by perſuaſion, or by force. To per- 
ſuade the people of Crete, in whom was the Power, to this new way 
of Ordination, T1Tvs muſt have ſpoken to this effect: Men of Crete 
M1nos being a King, could not chuſe but have a natural inch. 
nation to popular Power ; wherfore his pretence that JUPITER told hin 
Power was to be in the People, may be ſuſpected to have bin imaging 
merely for his own ends: or this is a certain fign that JUPITER iS fru, 
but a'feign'd God; ſeeing the true God will have it that the People ſoul] 
have no Power at all, but that ſuch, upon whom his Ambaſſadors ſhall 


are you ſolicitous for your Commonwealth | It is true, that upon carnal 
principles or human prudence, without Power in the People there can be 
no Commonwealth : but Iſrael was a Commonwealth without power in the 
People; where Moss made all the T.aws by the power inveſted in him by 
God, and created all the Magiſtrats, not by popular ſuffrage, but by his 
Chirotheſia. Wherfore, Men of Crete, know ye, that on whomſoever 
J lay my hands, the ſame is in all ſpiritual Affairs, or matters of Church. 
Government, to be obey'd by you, after the ſame manner that you have bi- 
therto obey'd ſuch Magiſtrats or Prieſts as have bin ordain'd by your 
own Election, or Chirotonia, Of what other nature the Arguments of 
TiTvs to the pretended purpoſe could have bin, I am not able to ima- 
gine; nor how this ſhould have done leſs than provoke the People 
to a dangerous jealouſy of ſuch a Doctrine. But Divines, to ſet all 
ſtreight, think it enough to repeat the words of PAuL to T1Tvsin 


that thou ſhouldſt ordain Elders in every City. It is true that Demos- 
THENES ſpeaks ſomwhat like words concerning the Expedition of 
PHILIP of Macedon in P eloponneſus (tad) Tupams Sv bog tv Tavlos Tar woken 


LIP had an Army; what Army did Paul leave with T1Tus? Or if 
he ordain'd his Elders neither of theſe two ways, I ſee no other than 
that only by the known and legal CHirotonia or Suffrage of the People. 
But if this be clear, the Clergy come from Crete, not upon the Wingsof 
TiTus, but of Icarus, whoſe ambitious Wax is diltol ed by the Sun. 
SO much, I conceive, is now diſcover'd concerning Church-Go- 
vernment, as may ſhew that it was not of one, but of three kinds, 
each obnoxious to the nature of the Civil Government under which it 
was planted; in as much as the Chirotonia, or Ballot of 1/#ae!, being 
firſt introduc'd pure, and without any mixture, as at the Ordination'of 


theſia, as in the Ordination of STEPHEN ; and laſt of all by exclu- 
ding the People, to degenerat wholly into the CHirotheſa of the Preſ- 
bytery, as in the Ordination of 'T1iMoTHy : all this by the teſtimony 
of Scripture, and in the pureſt times, even the age of the Apoſtles. 
Whence my Undertaking, to ſhew that as Ch RIS T intended his Doc- 
trin ſhould be preach'd to all Nations, ſo he intended his Diſciplin 
ſhould be ſuch as might ſute with any Government (as indeed, if the 
choice of any of theſe three be lawful, it does exactly) is, I hope, per- 
form'd. For where the Government is Popular, it is the ſame with 
the firſt; where it is Ariſtocratical or Monarchical, it agrees with the 
laſt; and where it is mix'd, it is between both, and ** to 
| econ 


* 


of Popular Government. 
ſecond. Of theſe three in the farther exerciſe of their natural and in- Chap. 5. 


tended compliance with Human Prudence, it may be convenient to 
give ſome fuller Exemplification. | 

THAT any other Ordination than that of the firſt kind for the 
original Authority or Practice of it, whether in the Commonwealth 
of 1ſrael or in the Church of Chriſt, and indeed for the Prerogative 
of the ſame in nature, ſhould have bin introduc'd by the Apoſtles, 
where it might, much leſs where the nature of the civil Policy would 
admit of no other, is neither probable by Scripture nor Reaſon; whence 
it is that in the Cities of Lycaonia and Piſidia, the Government of 
theſe being then Popular, we do not find any mention at all of the 
Chirotbefia, the Apoſtles in theſe places (vc, ts peo ige v k- 
ci) chirotonizing Elders in every. Congregation. 


IJ O evade this place, our Adverſaries turn tail to the things, and 
make their whole flight at the words. In taking one of them into the 
Diſputation, I ſhall take in all, for they run all upon the fame Quota- 
tions, or with little addition. | SL 

THAT the. word chirotoniging, ſays Dr. HAMMoN D, in this 
place ſignifies no more than ordaining by the Impoſition of Hands, 1s 
net fo generally . acknowleg'd by late Writers, but that it may be 
uſeful to give ſome few Teſtimonies out of thoſe Writers which were 
neareſt, the times of the Scripture, Thus PHILO JuDavs of 
JosEPH ( SA JTa8X05 exeo0loverlo ) he was ordain'd Governor 
of all Egypt under the King. So again of Mosks (iyzu excie0l0- 
wile) he was conſtituted their Ruler. So of AARON's Sons (iges 


expeolova) God conſtituted them Prieſts. ALEXANDER Son of 
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AxTIochus EpiPHANES writes to JONATHAN ( xaedut- Joſeph. An. L. 


l os Nes) Me (in the regal tile) conſtitute thee High Prieſt. 
LuciaN | ſays of 1 HEPHESTION 6 ( tov Nei TouTeleawInxela) 
that ALEXANDER made him à God when he was dead. ApPPTIAN 
(which is added out of GRoT1Us, whence moſt of the reſt is taken) 
to ſignify Election of Magiſtrats made by the Roman Emperors, 
uſes no other word; and later Writers ſpeak of ſome that were 
chirotoniz d Emperors by their Fathers. For the uſe of the word 
among Chriſtian Writers, take one place in the Author of the Conſtitutions 
for. many; CLEMENT after the death of Linus ( NN CHN. 
was ordain d Biſhop of Rome by PETER. But what need any more? 
CHRIST'S. Diſciples are /aid | ( TpoxeXeie0lompive; vo 1s Os ) defign'd 
or foreconſtituted by God the witneſſes of his Reſurrefton : by all which 
that of Paul and BARNABAS ( Xf1e0lornoales | meoCulipes * ex- 
a) 18 but conſtituting or creating Elders in every Church. Mher- 


13. c. 5. 


L. 7. c. 45. 


Act. 10. 41. 


fore they that have loo#d ſo far back to the Original, as to think it ne- 
ceſſary to render the word create by Suffrages, are ſure guilty of a very 


zmpertinent nicety, I promiſe you had this bin againſt one of our 
Doctors, it might have bin a rude Charge; but it is only againſt 
ERASMUs, BZA, DioDATI, and ſuch as took upon them to tranſ- 
late the Switz, French, Italian, Belgic, and (till the Epiſcopal cor- 
Tection) the Engliſh Bibles. And what apparent cauſe is there of 
ſuch confidence? What neceſſity is there even in the places alleg' d 
Why the word Chirotonia ſhould be underſtood in the ſenſe impos'd ? 
The People of Egypt, till having ſold their Lands they came to loſe 
their popular Balance, were not Servants to PHARAon ; wherefore 
When JosgpH was made Governor over all Egypt they were free: 


now 
4 
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now that a King ſhould make a Governor of a free People withaut 
their conſent, or ſome advice as we-lay of his Parlament, is altogether 
improbable, the rather becauſe a Protector, in the abſence or minority 
of the King, has bin no otherwiſe made in England, not pretends the 
preſent Protector to any other title than the like CHirotonia. But 
that Moss is faid by the fame Author (who affirm'd that he intro- 
duc'd the Chirotonia in T/rael) to have bin chirotoniz'd Ruler of the 
People, can in my judgment be no otherwiſe than originally and lite- 
rally taken, ſeeing God himſelf was no otherwiſe made King in el 
than by the Suffrage of the People. That the like muſt, be under ſtood 


of the Sons of AARON has been already ſhewn. The Doctor is the 


firſt has told me, that the plural number for the Royal Stile is ſo an- 


cient as EPIPHANES : Sure I am it was not derived from his Mace- 


*. 
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donian Predeceſſors, for in the Leters to the Athenians and the Thebaxs 
recited by DEeMosTHENEs, PriLlie of Macedon writes in the 


ſingular number. But the Lettters of EyIPEHANES to JoxATRHAN 


muſt it ſeems import that he at ſingle hand (tho the words carry 
double) had chirotoniz d a High Prieſt of the eus: Who can 


help it? Some Princes have not only given out that their Prieſts 
have been chirotoniz'd when they were not, but that themſelves 
have bin chirotoniz'd when there was no ſuch matter. Whenqa 
Prince ſays that he was chirotoniz'd or elected by the People, to tal 


' of Rhetoric is to have none. Divines in this caſe commonly: undet- 


ſtand it to be proper, or literally meant; for to impoſe a new ſenſe is to 


ſpoil the word; and ſpoil the word, ſpoil the Prince. Luci is a 
Drol, and intends a Jeſt, but not ſo good a one, as that he of all others 


ſhould come neareſt to help up with a Hierarchy. For the CHirotonia, 


or Election of the Roman Magiſtrates by the Suffrage of the People or 
of the Army, every man knows that it is literal : Sutpas himſelf 
interpreting. the word by this very example; where he affirms it to 
ſignify Election or Ratification by the Many. The Quotation out of 
the Conſtitutions, with thoſe of Biſhop BILSoN, and others out of 
the Greet Fathers, and out of Councils, do not only imply the word 
Chirotonia, but the thing, while they all relate to that kind of Ordina- 
tion, which being in thoſe Churches yet adminiſter'd as at the Ordi- 
nation of STEPHEN, was not conferr'd without the conſent of the 


People. But it is above all, that labouring to prove the Chirotonia and 


the Chirotheſia to be the ſame thing, they ſhould rely moſt upon the 
place where the Apoſtles are ſaid (weaywolonmui ins 18 Or) to Have 
bin forechirotoniz d by God; as if it were clear in this, that God or- 
dain'd the Apoſtles by the laying on of Hands, for ſo it muſt be un- 
derſtood, or it makes no more for them than for us. Or if they mean 
it only to ſhew that the word Chirotonia or Suffrage is us'd for ſome Ot. 
dination that cannot be taken in our ſenſe; ſo the word Chirotheſia 
(tn berg xe) or laying on of Hands, where Ax Ax las being neither 
Biſhop nor Presbyter, but only a Diſciple, that is, a Chriſtian, 


' lays his hands upon Paur, isus'd for ſome Ordination that cannot be 


taken in their ſenſe; or a man not ordain'd may ordain as well as they; 
for to ſay that the Call was extraordinary, where the like is, or is pre- 
tended, will avail little. But there is no need that we ſhould go ſo 
near the wind; wherfore to give them all theſe Places in their own 
ſenſe, even till we come to the Cities in queſtion. What word in any 
Language is not ſometimes, nay frequently, us'd in ſome other than the 


proper 
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proper ſenſe? With what elegance, if this be forbidden, can any Chap. 5. 
man write or ſpeak? Is a word like a Woman that being taken with SW 
a Metaphor, it can never be reſtor'd to the Original Virtue? Tf Chiro- 
yoni a has, as Divines pretend, loſt all other but their ſignification, 
how ſhall we underſtand it in Jalab, or where Paul fpeaks it of 
the Brother ( *teotonbile drr Tar c Chirotoni d, or choſen by » Cor 8. 10 
ye Churches? Certainly in this one place at leaſt it is of our ſenſe, 
and in the word wenexeipelomuie it is but once yet in all the New 
Teſtament of any other; fo that if we gain the place in controverſy, 
we have it twice of our ſenſe in Scripture for once not in theirs, 
but in any other': and in human Authors, they will not ſo much as 
pretend to have it once for them for a hundred times for us; which 
is pretty well for the vindication of the property of one word, and 
 Omwhat more perhaps than can be don for another. But in the 
ſenſe of words that are ſometimes properly and fomtimes improperly 
taken, may we admit of the things wherof they are ſpoken for In- 
terpreters? Or if Lillys and Rofes have bin almoſt as often faid of 
Ladys Cheeks, muſt we underſtand them no otherwiſe when we are 
pealing of Gardens ? | 3 
YES, fays Dr. Hammond, and therfore to ſay of the Apoſtles 
PavL and BARNABAs, that they created Elders by their own Suf- 
 frages, is no more than to ſay that they jointly did create, and indeed 
being but two, there could be no place for Suffrages ; and to affirm they 
did it by the Suffrages of others, is not agreeable to the pretended uſe of 
the word; for where it is ud of chuſing by Suffrages, as when the Peo- 
ple are ſaid ts chirotontSe, it is certain that thetr own, and not others 
Suffrages are meant by it. 3 
IT were hardly poſſible to have contriv da greater number of Afirma- fit Gun 
tions in ſo ſmall a compaſs, nor to have gon farther in them from all truth, words to Mr: 
Phraſes, as words, are to be underſtood according to the Rule and #%-. | 
Law of Speech, which is Uſe: and thus that the Apoſtles created El- ma 
gers by their own Suffrages, is not ſaid ; that they did it by the Suf- 
© frage of others, is neceſſarily imply'd ; as alſo that the People are un- 
derſtood to chirotonize as well 823 it is ſaid of the Preſidents of their 
Aſſemblys, as of themſelves. | | 


Diruit, edificat, mutat quadrata rotundis. 


"4 WHEN a man 1s faid to build a Houſe, or marry a Daughter, 
be iis not underſtood to be the Maſon, or the Bridegroom : but the 
_ Apoſtles built Churches in theſe Cities; therfore the People were not 
the Maſons, The Apoſtles marry'd CHRIST to theſe Nations; 
therfore the People gave not their Conſent or Suffrage : what a Con- 
ſtruction were this in ordinary diſcourſe or writing, and yet in the 
Language, as I may ſay, of a Commonwealth the Phraſe is more uſual. 
How often dos DzMosTHENEs ſpeak of his Laws (ee my Pſe- De Coron, 
Phijma, peruſe my Law) and thoſe of other privat men? after which 
Copy the Parte, or Laws in the Commonwealth of Venice, are call'd 
by the names of the Propoſers, as were thoſe of Rome, Rupilia, Cor- 
nelia, Trebonia ; in which manner we have PoyxinG's Law, and 
Statutes bearing no other Stile than Enacted by the King's moſt 
mou lent Majefly, which nevertheleſs are known to have bin all enacted 
the Parlament. Thus the Laws of Mosks, RHADAMANTHUS, 


MiNos, 
4 
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Minos, Lycurous, Solon, RomuLus, King Epwarp, Wee 
(leges & conſuetudines quas vulgus elegerit) ſuch as the People had con- 
firm'd or choſen by their Chirotona. But they may ſay, granting 
you this uſe of ſpeech in relation to Laws, what have you of this king 
for Elections? The Exception is nice, but to leave none. 
THE High Sherifs in England propoſing to their Countys the 
Names of ſuch as ſtand, are faid to elect Parlament-men. They that 
thus propoſe, Competitors to the Great Council in Venice are call'd 
Electors, and faid to ele& the Magiſtrats. The Proedri, certain Ma- 
giſtrats to whom it belong d to put the Queſtion in the Repreſentative 
of the People of Athens, conſiſting of one thouſand, were faig 
(aa xeigslenlas mom) to give or make the Suffrage. The The/mothere, 
who were Preſidents at the creation of Magiſtrats, were ſaid (ali; 
X#pJoun): to. chirotonize the Generals. JosEPHus . renders thoſe 
words of God to SAMUEL, Hearken to the Voice of the People (ung 
dj os Xepoloveiv aulois Bariniz) I command thee to chirotonize them 4 
King ; which Authors vindicating Luxe for his underſtanding both 
of the Grecian Cuſtoms, and property of Speech, at each of which 


he was expert, com up to the full and genuin interpretation of 


the place in controverſy, where PAuL and BARNABas (n- 
vhoaules eee weeobulipes xa exxAnciay ) chirotoni ging them Elders in 
every Congregation, can be no otherwiſe underſtood than that they here, 
as Moss at the inſtitution of the Sanhedrim, Saul at the 
Election of the King, the Proedri at the paſſing of Laws, the Theſis. 
thete at the creation of Magiſtrats, the Electors in the great Council 
of Venice, and the High Sherifs in the Countys of England, were no 
more than Preſidents of that Chirotonia, which was given or made 
by the Suffrage of the People. 1 to og . 
WHERFORE the Greec is thus render'd by theſe ſeveral 
Tranſlations of the Bible. N e ih 
That of Zurich, 


WHEN they had created them Elders by Suffrages in every Con- 
gregation. Is wat 
| That of Bega, o 
WHEN they bad created them Elders by Suffrages in every Con- 
gregation. LS | . 
— + The. n, SR of 
HE N by the advice of the Afſemblys they had ęſtabliſb d Elders, . 


; The Ealian, . 
HE N by the advice of the Congregation they had conſtituted them 


Elders. TH 
Ns That of Diodati, 

WHEN they had ordain d them in every Church by the common 
votes of the Elders. ; | 1 
That appointed by the Synod of Dort, 5 
WHEN in each Church, by the holding up of Hands, they had 


elected Presbyters. 


That us'd in England from the time of the Reformation 
till the Epiſcopal correction of the ſame, | 
WHEN they had ordain d them Elders by Election in every Cun- 


gregation. 
INDEED. 
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INDEED the cirrumſtance of the Place forbids any other con- Chap. 5. 
ſtruction of the words; for if the Suffrage or Chirotonia (which were W Yo 


ſcarce ſenſe) related to the Apoſtles only, what needed they have don 
that in every Congregation or Church, which they might have don 
in any Chamber or Cloſet ? The circumſtance of the Action forbids 
any other conſtruction ; for the People were aflembl'd upon occaſion 
of Election or Creation of Officers, which, thing dos not uſe to be 
don in Aſſemblys gather'd for Divine Service: beſides, theſe Congre- 

tions were not always of one mind, but ſomtimes for ſacrificing to 
the Apoſtles, ſomtimes for ſtoning them, which are acts of Power; 
wherfore they were Political Aſſemblys. Now theſe conſiſting alſo of 
a People, that had in their Citys (quandam aulowpiay) the govern- 
ment of themſelves, hence ariſes the ſtrongeſt circumſtance of all, for= 
bidding any interpretation of the Text that might exclude them from 
election of their own Magiſtrats, Prieſts, or Eccleſiaſtical Elders, ſuch 
as had bin the Aſiarchs, tho Heathen Prelats, yet remember'd by the 
Scripture as affectionat Friends to PAUL ; or ſuch as were thoſe, tho 
to a better end, now ordain'd by the Apoſtles. Wherfore GRoT1vs, 
notwithſtanding all the arts he uſes in other places to avoid this ſenſe, 
giving his note upon the Text, yields, Tho chirotonizing may be ſaidof a- 
ny Election made by one, or by the few; yet to the Election in this place 
it is probable that the conſent of the People was given, no leſs being impli d 
in the beginning of the Chapter, where the Multitude believ'd, where they 
were ſtir'dup, where they were evil aſfected, and where part held with the 


Jews, and part with the Apoſtles : Which ſhews that the People were 


active in the buſineſs. But ſays Dr. SRAMAN, There is difference 
between the Conſent of the People, and the Power of the People : which is 
not to underſtand the caſe in controverſy, nor to take notice that the 
People wherof we are ſpeaking were under Popular Government; 
for wherever the People are under Popular Government, between that 


which is don by their conſent, and that which is don (uſſu populi) by 


their power, there is no difference, How ſhould the People give their 
conſent, but by their Suffrage? or what difference, where they have 


Power, can there be between the Suffrage, and the Power of the 


People. N | 

Dr. HAMMOND upon this point is far more quaint : where 
the Scripture ſays, that the Multitude were evil affected, and where 
part held with the Jews, and part with the Apoſtles, he thinks it een like 


enough: But where it is ſaid that @ great Multitude of the Jews, and 


alſo of the Greecs believ'd, he ſeems to have no opinion of it: for, ſays 
he, It is evident that Believers were at firſt but few in every Townor City; 
they were not whole Corporations at once converted, nor conſequently could 
they act in a common capacity: but as CLEMENS RoMAN us ſays, they 


that were by the Apoſtles conſtituted Biſhops and Deacons in LAN Citys 


and Regions, were conſtituted over * that ſhould after believe, there 
were oft ſo few at the preſent. And then, as faſt as any did com into 
the Faith, they readily ſubmitted themſelves to thoſe by and under whom 
they did com in, and were not at all troubled (honeſt men) with the con- 
— on or deliberation about the way of electing their Teachers and 
uides. 3 be 
COM away, to leave the Scripture a while, and follow CLEMENs; 
be it ſo for diſcourſe fake, that in thoſe days there was no where any 
ſuch thing as 4 great Multitude believing, much leſs whole States or 
- Cee be: Common- 
4 


Acts 19. 31. 


9.134 
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Book II. Commonwealths at once converted, wherby they might ſtill a& in a com. 
non capacity, but only ſom privat or gather d Congregations or Church. 

\ es; and that in ſuch it was the Apoſtles PAuL and BARNABAs chi. 
rotoniz d: yet theſe, as they were found, or as afterwards they came 

to be made, muſt of neceſſity have bin Corporations; for what can 

a number of Men coming into a Society regulated by certain Laws 

Conſtitutions, or Form, be but a Corporation? Som Eccleſiaſtical Po. 

licy or Diſciplin they muſt have had; and that probably, ſeeing the 

greateſt Legiſlators, even Mos zs himſelf, have written after Copys, ac. 

cording to ſome Pattern: what was this Pattern, and whence came it? 

5. 125. WHY, ſays he, not from their Heathen Cuftoms, but from the Metro. 

” polis; for it muſt be remember d, that wherſoever the Gojpel was preach d 
it came originally from Jeruſalem ; and then, as AGRIPPA in Pyro. 
ſays of that City, it was the Metropolis, not only of Judea, but many 
other Regions, becauſe of the Colonys thence ſent into Rgypt, Phenice, 
and both the Syria's ; nay, to Pamphylia, Cilicia, and a great part o 
Aſia, as far as Bithynia, and Pontus. So in reaſon the Churches in Ly- 
dia, Iconium, and Antioch, where PAUL and BARNABAS ordain'd 
Elders, were to follow the pattern at Jeruſalem ; and there, we know, it 
was not by the Suffrage of the People, that an Elder was aſſum'd into the 
Sanhedrim, but the Prince or Head of the Sanhedrim recetvd him in by 
Impoſition of Hands. It wi Il be much more reaſonable to reduce the cir- 
cumſtances of ordaining Elders from the Cuſtoms familiar to them that 
preach d the Faith to them, than from the former uſages of them to auhum 
it was preach'd, who were not to diſpute, but to believe, and receive the 
Inſtitutions as well as Doctrins which were brought them. a? 
THESE, methinks, are ſtrange Arguments: The Goſpel came to 

us from Rome, is Rome therfore the Metropolis of England? It is 
Philo de le- true AGRIPPA being a Few, and writing to CALIGULA in the be- 
88 ad half of the Jeus, not of the Chriſtians, tells him, What Jeruſalem is 
: the Metropolis of the Jews, and of all their Colonys; ſo is London of the 
Engliſh, and of all their Colonys: but dos it follow from hence that 

either Jeruſalem or London is the Metropolis of Chriftendom ? But the 

Jews had many Colonys in Aſia; and therfore the Churches of Lyſtra, 

Iconium, and Antioch «vere to follow the pattern at Jeruſalem, The 

Ferws indeed had Synagogs in Iconium and Lyſtra, as the French have 

Churches in England; but is this a good argument, The French have 

Churches in England, therfore the Engliſh are to follow the Orders of 

the French Church? The Jeus withſtood the Goſpel at Iconium; tor, 

Adds 14. 4. ſays the Text, the Multitude of the City was divided, and part held with 
the Jews, and part with the Apoſtles: therfore the believing 1comans 

muſt have acknowleg'd Feru/alem to be their Metropolis, and were 

to follow the pattern of that City: And what was that? Why there 

we know it <vas not by the Suffrages of the People that an Elder ævas aſſum d 

into the Sanhedrim, but the Prince or Head of the Sanhedrim | receiv'd 

him in by Impoſition of Hands, The Government of the Jconzans was 
Popular, that of the Jeus was Ariſtocratical; therfore the Iconians 
receiving the Chriſtian Faith, were bound to change their Democracy 

into Ariſtocracy. The Apoſtles, to comply with an Oligarchy, had 

alter'd that Ordination, which originally (as at the Election of Mar- 

THIAS). was popular, to Ariſtocracy; therfore being now to plant 

the Goſpel in a free State, they might not alter it from Ariſtocracy to 
Democracy: To pleaſe the eus they might change for the mores 
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' therfore to pleaſe the Iconians they might not change for the better, Chap. 5. 
but muſt tell the People plainly, That they were not to diſpute, but to Y 


hulieve, and receive the Inſtitutions as well as Doctrins that were brought 

hem from the Metropolis. How would this ſound to a People that 

underſtood themſelves? | ? | 
Sic volb, fic jubeo, ſtat pro ratione voluntas. 

THE right temper of a Metropolitan, to whom Popular Power 
is a Heathen Cuſtom, and with whom nothing will agree but Prince- 
ing of it in the Senat: But with the Apoſtles it was otherwiſe, who 
making no words of the Ch:rotheſia where it was needleſs, were glad 
of this occaſion to chirotonize, or elect them Elders in every Congre- 
gation by Popular Suffrage. But this, they will ſay, is not to com off 
from the haunt, but to run ſtill upon the People in a common or public 
capacity. Tho' the Scripture ſpeaks of great Multitudes believing, 
helieve it there is no ſuch thing: CLEMENS ſays they were very few, 
their Aſſemblys privat, and very ſcanty things. As privat as they were 
by the judgment of Divines they were, it ſeems, to receive from their 
Pattern (if that were the Sanhedrim) a Form that was public e- 
nough ; and why might not they have receiv'd this from that public 
Form wherto they were accuſtom'd, rather than from a foren Policy, 
and one contrary to their Cuſtoms? why ſhould they ſuffer ſuch Power 
in new and privat, as they would not indure in their old and public 
Magiſtrats? Or, if they receiv'd the Scriptures, why ſhould they 
chuſe that Ordination which would fit them worſt, rather than that 


which would fit them beſt? that of TimoTHnyY rather than that of 
MaTTH1as? Or, let their Aſſemblys have bin never ſo privat or 


ſcanty, yet if the Apoſtles chirotoni d them Elders in every Congrega- 
tion, is it not demonſtrable that they did receive that of MaTTH 1- 
As, and not that of TINMOT HX. * 4 


THUS much for the Propagation of the pure, or firſt kind of Ec- 


cleſiaſtical Policy to the Citys of Lycaonia. The mix'd or ſecond kind 


into which (the Chriſtian Presbytery delighting to follow the ſteps of 


the Jewiſh) the former might ſoon degenerat, continu'd in the primi- 


tive Church, to ſpeak with the leaſt (for WALL Eus brings it down 
to CHARLES the Great) three hundred years after CHRIST: 
which Aſſertion in Mr. Hozss, prov'd out of AMmianus Mar- 
cxLLINUs, Dr. HAMMoxp has either willingly overſeen, or in- 
cludes in this Anſwer, it is mo/t vi/ibly void of all appearance of Truth. 
Wherfore to the Quotation mention'd I ſhall add the words of Pr. A- 
TINA: Damasvs the ſecond, by Nation a Bavarian, ſirnam d Bad 
NIARIUS, or as ſom will Popo, poſſeſs d himſelf of the Papacy by force, 


and without conſent of the Clergy and of the People. Now what can be 


clearer than that by this place the Clergy and the People had hitherto a 
right to elect the Pope ? The Doctor coms near the word of defiance 


to Mr HoBss, in a matter of fact ſo apparent to any judgment, that 
I need not add what gos before in the Life of CLEMENT: the ſecond ; 


where the Emperor ingages the People of Rome not to meddle with the 
Election of the Pope without his expreſs Command: nor what follows 
after in Leo the Ninth, where the awhole power of Election 1as now 
ner d by the Emperor upon the Clergy. Again, VIcrok the Second, 
ys the fame Author, ob7ain'd the Papacy rather by favor of the Em- 
Peror, than by free Suffrages of the Clergy and the People of Rome, who 


epprebended the power of the Emperor, whoſe diſpleafure they had ſomtime 


ncurr'd by creating Popes, So then the People, it is clear, had hitherto 
Ccc 2 created 
5 


L. 138. 
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Book It. created the Popes. The power of Election thus in the whole Clergy 
came afterwards, as at this day, to be reſtrain'd to the Cardinals only ; 


Prince at home or abroad to reſt upon, or becom the inevitable Pg 


clin'd to the very beſt, and the 8 Ariſtocracy to the very worſt. 


ſtion of Empire or Government (J propheti diſarmati Rovivan) the 


His own 

words to Mr. 

Hobbs. © 
F. 122. 


nation, and that the ſame to which Pivines now pretend: or if the Apoſtles 
divided, that is to ſay, introduc'd divers 

People, or Magiſtrat may chuſe. | 
KA | 


ip 
* 


and yet not omit writing on any occaſion that ſhall be offer'd; for if my 
Principles be overthrown (which when I ſee, I ſhall moſt ingenuouſly confeſs 
with thanks to the Author) ſuch an acknowlegement will Iy in a little room; 
and this failing, I am deceiv'd if I ſhall not now be able to ſhew any Writer 


ſheets. 


enough to be entertain'd by the quibling Univerſity-men; I mean a certain 
Gang of em, who having publicly vanted that they would bring 40 exam- | 
ples againſt the Balance, and fince laid their Caps together about it, have not 
produc'd one. Theſe vants of theirs offering prejudice to truth and good 
Principles, were the cauſe why they were indeed preſs'd to ſhew ſom of their 


Sympathy which. is between the Miter and the Crown, A Prince re- 
ceiving a Clergy with the Monopoly of their Chirotbefia, has no more 


nues; for ſo they becom an Eſtate of his Realm, and a more ſteddy 
Pillar of his Throne than his Nobility themſelves, who as their depeg- 


offer d to diſpute with a welkbalanc'd Clergy, ſo a Clergy diſmounted 


bs E Anſwer of this Book muſt ly in proving that the Apoſtles at the 


Dye Preropative \ 


and fo to devolve into the third kind of Ordination exactly correſyon... 
dent to the Sanhedrim, and their Chirotheſia, as it was exercisd among 
the converted Feus, when T1MoTH V was, ordain'd. by the laying on 
of the Hands of the Presbytery. 5 283 

N OW this is that with Which, of all others, 'Divines are ſo in. 
amor d, that they will not indure it ſhould be ſaid there is any other: 
It is alſo propitious above all the reſt to Monarchy, as that which 
cording to the inherent nature or impotence of Oligarchy, muſt hg 


of the People, Herein lys the Arcanum or Secret of that Antipathy 
which is between a Clergy and a Popular Government, and of that 


to do than to make a Metropolitan, by whom he governs them, and 
by them the People, eſpecially if he indows them with good Reve- 


dence is not fo ſtrong, are of a more ſtirring nature, This is, the 

Gothic Model, from which we had our Pattern, and in which No 

Biſhop, ge King. eters ⁵ĩð RO 
THUS for the dignity of Eccleſiaſtical Policy, whether in Scrip- 


ture or Human Prudence, Popular Government you ſee is naturally in- 


It is alſo remarkable that the Political Balance extends it {elf to the 
deciſion of the queſtion about Ordination: For as a People never 


never gain'd any thing by diſputing with the People, As to the que- 
Apoſtles. become ail ghines to alk, é x of 1 oo 

THUS beyond all meaſure improſpervus are this Divine's Undertakings 
againſt Mr, Hops, and the Undertakings of Divines upon this, Subject. 
Advertiſement to the Reader, or Direction to the | Anfwerer. g = 


on 


ſeveral times and places mention'd, introduc'd but one way of Ordi- 


rays of Ordination, then the 
| VE taken the more leiſure and pains to ſtate; I think; all the Caſes 
of Controverſy that can ariſe out of the Commonwealth of Oxeana, as you 
have ſeen in theſe two Books, to the end I may be no more oblig'd to write, 


againſt me that his Anſwer is none, within the compaſs of three or four 


THIS alſo will be the fitteſt way bor Boys-play, with which I am ſure 


ſkill ; not that they were thought fit Judges of theſe things, but firſt that 


they had declar'd themſelves ſo, and next that they may know they are * 


of Popular Government. 


4 er to three Objections againſt Popu lr 
Government, that were given me after theſe 
two Books were printed. {A 303 WIRES. 00-0 


M ſee even in Commonwealths that they have recourſe to this, as 
Lacedemon in her Rings; Rome both in her Conſuls and 
„Z 1FA Daten, *7 7. ann © oIqod Tony to 


rONARCHICAT, Givernment is mire natural, (becauſe we Object. ic 


GOVERNMENT, whether Popular or Monarchical, is e- Awe 


qually artificial; wherfore to know which is more natural, we muſt 
confider what piece of Art coms neareſt to Nature: as for example, 
whether a Ship or a Houſe be the more natural; and then it will be 
eaſy to reſolve that a Ship is the more natural at Sea, and a Houſe at 
Land. In like manner where one man or a few men are the Landlords, 
4 Monarchy muft doubtleſs be the more natural; and where the whole 
People are the Landlords, a Commonwealth : for how can we under- 
ſtand that it ſhould be natural to a People, that can live of themſelves, 
to give away the means of their livelihood to one or a few men that 
they may ſerve or obey? Each Government is equally artificial in 
effect, or in it ſelf; and equally natural in the catiſe, or the matter 
upon which it is folded. © V 
 ACOMMONWEALTH tonſiſts of the Senat propoſing, 
the People reſolving, and the Magiſtracy executing; ſo the Power of 
the Magiſtrats (whether Kings as in Lacedemon, Conſuls as in Rome, 
or Dukes as in Venice) is but barely executive: but to a Monarch be- 
Tongs both the Reſult, and Execution too; wherfore that there have 


bin Dukes, Conſuls, or Kings in Commonwealths (which were quite 


of another nature) is no Argument that Monarchical Government is 
r r iii 
AND if a man ſhall inſtance ih a mixd Government, as King 
and Parlament; to ſay, that the King in this was more natural than 
the Parlament, muſt be a ſtrange A reation. .be ont IP W 
TO argue from the Roman Dictator (an Imperfection which ruin'd 
that Commonwealth, and was not to be found in any other) that all 
Commonwealths have had the like recourſe in exigences to the like 
N is quite contrary to the univerſal Teſtimony of Prudence or 
dry. 0 910 | 8 1 m1 551 9946; 


'A MAN Who confidets tht the Commonwealth of Venice has 


x - 


ſtood one thouſand years (which never any Monarchy did) and yet 
thall affirm that Monarchical Government is more natural than Popu- . 
lar, muſt affirm that a thing which is leſs natural may be more dura- 
ble and permanent than a thing that is more natural. 
WHETHER is a Government of Laws leſs natural than a Go- 
vernment of Men; or is it more natural to a Prince to govern by 
Laws or by Will? Compare the Violences and bloody Rapes perpe- 
tually made upon the Crown, or Royal Dignity in the Monarchys of 
the Hebrews and the Romans, with the State of the Government 
"9 3) e 9 under 
4 =T 


— The Prerogative, &cc. \ 


Book II. under either Commonwealth, and tell me which was leſs violent, or 
= whether that which is more violent muſt therfore be more natural. 


Object. 4. THE Government of Heaven is a Monarchy, fo is the Government 
of Hell. | 
Anfwr. IN this, ſays Macuraver, Princes loſe themſelves and their 


& reſembling t 
Tonarchical or Ari 
But where the People have no ſuch dependence, the cauſes of that 
Government which is in Heaven are not in Earth; for neither is the 
Prince a diſtinct or better Nature than the People, nor have they 
their ſubſiſtence in him, and therfore there can be no ſuch effect. 
Ifa Man were good as God, there is no queſtion but he would I 
only a * wa but a God; would govern by Love, and be not only obeyd 
but worſhip'd: or if he were ill as the Devil, and had as much power 
to do miſchief, he would be dreaded as much, and ſo govern by Fear. 

To which latter, the Nature of man has ſo much nearer approaches, 
that tho we never ſaw upon Earth a Monarchy like that of Heaven, 
yet it is certain the perfection of the Turꝶiſb Policy lys in this, that 

it coms neateſt to that of Hell. ar th r 


Obje.z, GOD inflituted a Monarchy, namely in MtL.cuzepac,! befort be 
inſtituted a Commonwealth, 8 | 


life. IF MrLcnizepec was a King, ſo was ABRAUARι too; tho 
one that paid him Tithes, or was his Subject: for ABRAHAM made 
War, or had the power of the Sword, as the reſt of the Fathers of 
Familys he fought againſt. So if CANAAN was a Monarchy in thoſe 
days, it was ſuch a one as Germany is in theſe; where the Princes al- 
ſo haveas much the right of the Sword as the Emperor, which comb 
rather (as has bin ſhewn already) to a Commonwealth. But whey, 
it were a Monarchy or a Commonwealth, we may ſee by the preſent 
ſtate of Germany that it was of no very good Example; nor was 

Mrrchiz rpc otherwiſe made a King by God than the Emperor, 

that is, as an Ordinance of Man. 3 | 
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The Order of the Work. 


' The Firſt bl. 
HE Preface, conſidering the Principles, or Nature f Toni, 
Governments. 
CHAP. I. Conſidering the Principles, or Balance of * Go- 
vernments : with t e different kinds of the ſame. |  _ 
_ CHAP. II. SHewing the variation of the Engliſh Balance. 
CHAP. III. Of the fixation of.the Balance, or of Agrarian Laws. 
CHAP. IV. Shewing the Superſtruttures of Governments, 
T HE Concluſion, > Fun ng that the Principles of Human Prudence 
being good without proof out of Scripture, are nevertheleſs ſuch as are 
| prov le out of Scripture. 


The Second Book. 


HE Preface, ſtewing that 7, dere Commoniealth before tha 
of Iſrael. 

CHAP. I. Shewing that Iſrael was a Commonwealth. 

CHAP. II. Shewing what Commonwealth Iſrael was. 

CHAP. III. Shewing the Anarchy, or Nate of the Iſraelits 1 their 

udges. 

C flat. IV. Shewing the ſtate of the Ifraelits under their Kings to the 
Capti vit 11 ; 
CHAP. V " Showin the fate of the Jews7 in x Captivity; 'Y, and after their 

return from Captivity ; or the frame of the OI Commonwealth : 

and in that the Original of Ordination. 

CHAP: VI. Shewing how Ordination was brought into the Chriſtian 
Church, and the divers ways of the ſame at divers times in uſe with 
the Apoſtles. 

THE Concluſion, Shewing that neither God, nor Gbriſt, or the Apo- 
files ever inflituted any Government Eccle -faftical or Civil, upon any 
other Principles than thoſe only of Human Prudence. '# i 


The Third Book. 


HE Preface, containing a Model of Popular Government, pro 
pos d notionalh. 
0 HAP. I. Containing the Civil part of the Model, propos'd practical. 
CH At II. Containing the Religious part of the Model, propos d prac- 
Ticably. 
CH A F III. Containing the Military part of the Model, properd prac- 
ticably, 
CHAP. IV. Containing the Provincial part of the Model, propos 4 
practicablyß. 
THE Concluſion, Sewing how the Model may be prov'd or ene 2 
and giving a brief Anſiver to Mr, WREN's 1 aft Book, intitul d, 
Monarchy aſſerted, Ec. 
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If this Age fails me, the next will do me Yuſtice, 
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The PREFACE, 


Conſidering the Principles or Nature of 
PFPoamily Government. wel 


—_— 
a 4 


IV INES, and the like ſtudious Aſertors of Monarchy, have 
not laid their Principles ſo fairly, while they have conceal d one 


part from the right of Paternity, or from the Government of 


Familys, which may be of two kinds ; wheras they have taken 
notice but of one: For Family Government may be as neceſſarily Popular 
in ſom caſes, as Monarchical in others. "3" IM 
70 ſbew now the nature of the Monarchical Family. Put the caſe a 
man has one thouſand Pounds a year, or therabouts ; he marrys a Wife, 
has Children and Servants depending upon him ſat his gbod will) in the di- 
firibution of his Eftate for their livelihood. © Suppoſe then that this Eſtate 
coms to be ſpent or loft, where is the Monarchy of this Family? But if the 
_ Maſter vas no otherwiſe Monarchical than by virtue of his Eſtate, then the 
Poundation or balance of his Empire conſiſted in the thouſand pounds a year. 


. THAT from theſe principles there may alſo be a Popular Family, is ap- popular Fa- 


Monarchical 
Family. 


parent : For ſuppoſe fix or ten, having each three hundred pounds a year, mily. 


to be Lord and Maſter of the ſame, or to diſpoſe of t 

reſt? Or do they not agree together upon fuch Orders, to which they 

equally to ſubmit ? But if ſo, then certainly muſt the Government of this 
| : Ddd Family 


or fo, ſhall agree to dell together as one Family; can wy one of theſe pretend 
e Eftates 7 all the 
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386 The Preface. 


Book I. Family be 4 Government of Laws or Orders, and not the Government of 
ane, or of ſom three or four of theſe wen. | 
© YET the one Man in the Monarchical Family giving Laws, and the 
hoy pong and Many in the Popular Family doing no more, it may in this ſenſo be indiffe. 
Government rently ſaid, That all Laws are made by Men. But it is plain that wherh, 
of Men. the Law is made by one Man, there it may be unmaie by ons Man; ſo thay 
the Man is not govern'd by the Law, but the Law by the Man; which a. 
mounts to the Government of the Man, and not of the Lau: Wheras the 
Law being not to be made but by the Many, no Man is govern'd by another. 
man, but by that only which is the common intereſt ; by which means thi 
amounts to a Government of Laws, and not of Men. 8 
The feilt, . THAT the Politics may not be thought an unneceſſary or difficult Art, 
e facility ; Hae a | : | 5 
that is in true f theſe Principles be leſs than obvious and undeniable, even to any Woman 
Politics. that knaws what belongs to houſekeeping, I confeſs I have no more to ſa J. 
But in caſe what has bin ſaidbe to all jorts and capacitys evident, it is moſt 
humbly ſubmitted to Princes and Parlaments, whether, without violence 
or removing of Property, they can make a Popular Family of the Monar- 
chical, or a Monarchical Family of the Popular © Or, whether that be 
pratticable or poſſible in à Nation, upon the like balance or foundation in 
Property, which is not in a Family? A Family being hut. a, ſmaller Sc. 
ciety or Nation, and a Nation but a greater Society or Family. 
The dife. THAT which is uſually anfiver'd to this point, is, That the ſix or ten, 
rence be- thus agreing to make one Family, muſt bave ſom Steward ; and to make 
emeer avove- fach a Steward ina Nation, is to make a King. But this is to imagin 
and a Magi- bat the Steward of a Family is not anſwerable to the Maſters of it, or to 
ftrat, tho ſu- hem upon whoſe Eſtates (and not upon bis own) he defrays the whole. 
rn Charge: For otherwiſe this Stewardſbip cannot amount to Dominion, but 
muſt com only to the true nature of Magiſtracy, and indeed of annual Ma- 
giſtracy in a Commonwealth ; ſeeing that ſuch Accounts in the year's end, 
at fartheſt, uſe to be calculated, and that the Steward, Body and Eſtate, 
is anſwerable for the ſame to the Proprietors or Maſters ;, who alſo baue 
the undoubted right of conſtituting ſuch; another Steward or Stewards as 
to them ſhall ſeem good, or of prolonging the Office of the ſame. 


Wherethe VO, where a Nation 1s caſt, by the unſeen ways of Providence, into 
art of Law- 4 diſorder of Government, the duty of ſuch particularly as are elected by 
Bs > 1 the People, is not ſo much to regard what has bin, as to provide for the 
Yo | k : | 

ſupreme Law, or for the ſafety of the People, which conjifts in the true 

Art of Laugiving. ee f ans) 2: 

Theartof THE Art of Lawgiving is of twwo kinds; the one (as I may ſay) 
3 falſe, the other true. The firſt conſiſts in the reduction of the Balance to. 
Arbitrary Superſtruftures ; which requires violence, as being contrary to 
Nature: The other in erefing neceſſary Superſtructures, that is, ſuch as. 

are conformable to the Balance or Foundation ; which, being purely na- 

tural, requires that all interpoſition of Force be remov'd. _ or 


CHAP, 


The Ar t of L awgiving. - 387 
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Confidering the Principles or Balance of Wational Govern» 
ments; with the different kinds of the ſame. 


HE Heaven, ** Dav1d; even the Heavens are the Lords; pal. 115. 16. 
but the Earth has he given to the Children of Men: Yet, ſays e Original 
God to the Father of theſe Children, In the fiveat of thy Face Y Property. 
ſhalt thou eat thy Bread. Dit laborantibus ſug munera vendunt. This Gen. 3. 19; 
Donation of the Earth to Man coms to a kind of felling it for IN. 
DUSTRY, a Treaſure which ſeems to purchaſe of God himſelf, 

From the different kinds and ſucceſſes of this Induſtry, whether in 
Arms, or in other Exerciſes of the Mind or Body, derives the natural 
equity of Dominion or Property; and from the legal Eſtabliſhment or 
diſtribution of this Property (be it more or leſs approaching towards 
the natural equity of the ſame) procedes all Government. | 

THE diſtribution of Property, ſo far as it regards the nature or e balance of 
procreation of Government, lys in the overbalance of the ſame : le wr 
Juſt as a man, who has two thouſand pounds a year, may have a Re- pork. £14; 
tinue, and conſequently a Strength, that is three times greater than 
his who enjoys but five hundred pounds à year. Not to ſpeak at this 
time of Mony, whichin ſmall Territorys may be of a like effect: but 
to inſiſt upon the main, which is Property in Land, the overbalance 
of this; as it was at firſt conſtituted, or coms inſenſibly to be chang d 
in a Nation, may be eſpecially of three kinds; that is, in One, in 
the Few, or in the Many. eee dnn! 

THE overbalance of Land, three to one or therabouts, in one 73: gerera- 
Man againſt the whole People, creates Abſolute Monarchy ; as when _ of Abſit 
Josxpy had purchas'd all the Lands of the Ægyptians for PA- . 8 
RAOH, The Conſtitution of a People in this and ſuch caſes, is ca- 


pable of intire ſervitude. Buy us and our Land for Bread und We Gen. 47. 19. 
and our Land will be Servants to PHARAOH. | ET nike 

TH E overbalance of Land to the ſame proportion, in the Few a- 5 genes. 
gainſt the whole People, creates Ariſtocracy, or Regulated Monarchy, # % Rea- 
as of late in England: And hereupon ſays SAMUEL to the People of . —— 
ljrael, when they would have a King, He will take your Fields, even 1 Sam. 8. 
the beſt of them, and give them to his Servants. The conſtitution of a 
People in this and the like caſes, is * neither capable of intire Liberty, 
nor of intire Servitude. l 4 

THE overbalance of Land to the {ame proportion in the People, 2 genera- 

or where neither one nor the few overbalance the whole People, creates my K va 
Popular Government; as in the diviſion of the Land of Canaan to the ju 
whole People of Tae! by lot. The conſtitution of a People in this 

and the like caſes, is capable of intire Freedom, nay, not capable of a- 

ny other ſettlement; it being certain, that if a Monarch, or ſingle 

Perſon in ſuch a State, thro the corruption or improvidence of their 

Counſils, might carry it; yet by the irreſiſtible force of Nature, or 

the reaſon alleg d by Mosxs (1 am not able to bear all this People a- vous 11. 

14. 


16— 


Nec totam libertatem nec totam ſervitutem pati poſſunt. Tacit. 


d 2 ; one, 
4. 
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388 | The Art of Lawgivins. 


Book I. one, becauſe it is tos heavy for me) he could not keep it; but out of the 
◻œ＋—H deep Waters would cry to them, whoſe feet he had tuck in the mire, 
Of the Mili- WHEREVER the Balance of a Government lys, there natu. 
tia, andof rally is the Militia of the ſame; and againſt him or them wherin the 


h N ? ofo «© 6 . „ | . V 
bau. Militia is naturally lodg'd, there can be no negative Vote. 


IF a Prince holds the overbalancey as in Turky, in him is the Mi. 
litia, as the Janizarys and Timariots. If a Nobility has the over. 
balance, the Militia is in them, as among us was ſeen in the Barons 
Wars, and thoſe of Vrꝶ and Lancaſter; and in France is ſeen, when 
any conſiderable part of that Nobility rebelling, they are not to be 
reduc'd, but by the N part of their Otder adhering to the King. 

IF the People has the overbalance, which they had in T#ael, tho 

Judg. 20. Militia is in them; as in the four hundred thouſand firſt decreing, 
| and then waging War againſt Benjatain : Where it may be inquir d, 
what Power there was on earth having a Negative Voice to this Af. 
ſembly? This always holds where there is Settlement, or where a 
Government is natural. Where there is no Settlement, or where the 
Government is unnatural, it procedes from one of theſe two cauſes; 

either an imperfection in the Balance, or elſe ſuch a Corruption in the 

Lawgivers, wherby a Government is inſtituted contrary to the Balance. 

Inpeſſab Go IMPERFECTIONS of the Balance, that is, where it is not 
vernment. good or down weight, cauſe imperfect Governments; as thoſe of the 
Roman and of the Florentin People, and thoſe of the Hebrew Kings and 

Roman Emperors, being each exceding bloody, or at leaſt turbulent. 

88 GOVERNMENT againſt the balance in One, is Tyranny, as 
Oligarcly, that of the Athenian Pis1STRATUS: in the Few it is Oligarchy, as 
Anarcly, that of the Roman DECEMVvIRS ; in the Many Anarchy, as that under 
the Neapolitan MAzINELL0. 1 e ioc fot 2ids wo 

Th Divine WHEREVER, thro Cauſes unforeſeen by Human Providence, 
right of Go- the Balance coms to be intirely chang' d, it is the more immediatly to be 
vernment. attributed to Divine Providence: And ſince God cannot will the neceſ- 
fary cauſe, but he muſt alſo will the neceſſary effect or conſequence, 

what Government ſoever is in the neceſſary direction of the Balance, 

| the fame is of Divine Right. Wherfore, tho of the ralits God ſays, 

Hof. 8. 4. They have ſet up Kings, but not by me; they have made Printes, ani 1 
knew it not; yet, to the ſmall Countries adjoining to the Afyrian Em- 


Jer.27.6, 17, pire, he fays, Now have I given all theſe Lands into the hand of the King 


of Babylon my Servant——Serve the King of Babylon, and live. 


[4 . 
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Sbewing the variation of the Engliſh Balance. 


HE Land in poſſeſſion of the Nobility and Clergy of England, 
till Henry 7th, cannot be eſteem'd to have overbalanc'd 
thoſe held by the People leſs than four to one. Wheras in our days, 
the Clergy being deſtroy d, the Lands in poſſeſſion of the People 

 overbalance thoſe held by the Nobility, at leaſt, nine in ten. In ſhew- 
ing how this change came about, ſom would have it that Iafſume to 
my ſelf more than my ſhare; tho they do not find me delivering that 
which muſt rely upon Authority, and not vouching my Authors. But 
Hr NRX the Seventh being conſcious of infirmity in his wr 

ndin 


4 


finding with what ſtrength and vigor he was brought in by the Nobi- 
lity, conceiv d jealouſys of the like Power in caſe of a decay or chan 
of Affections. Nondum orbis adoraverat Romam. The Lords yet led 
Country lives, their Houſes were open to Retainers, Men experienc'd 
in Military Affairs, and capable of commanding; their Hoſpitality was 
the delight of their Tenants, who by their Tenures or Dependence 
were oblig d to follow their Lords in Arms. So that, this being the 
Militia of the Nation, a few Noblemen diſcontented could at any time 
levy a great Army; the effect wherof, both in the Barons Wars, and 
thoſe of ork and Lancaſter, had bin well known to divers Kings. 
This ſtate of Affairs was that which inabl'd HENRV the Seventh to 
make his advantage of troubleſom times, and the frequent unrulineſs 
of Retainers; while, under the pretence of curbing Riots, he obtain'd 
the paffing of ſuch Laws as did cut off theſe Retainers, wherby the 
Nobility wholly loft their Officers. Then, wheras the dependence of 
the People upon their Lords was of a ſtrict ty or nature, he found 
means to looſen this alſo by Laws; which he obtain'd upon as fair a 


8899 


retence, even that of Population. Thus Farms were ſo brought to @ verulam. 
ftandard, that the Houſes being kept up, each of them did of neceſſity in- H. 7. 


force a Dweller;;' and the proportion of Land laid to each Honſe, did of 
neceſſity inforce that Deweller not to be a Begger or Cottager, but a man 
able to keep Servants, and fet the Plow on going. By which means a great 
part of the Lands of this Nation came in ect to be amortiz'd to the hold 
of the Yeomanry, or middle People, wherof conſiſted the main body of 
the Militia, hereby incredibly advanc'd ; and which henceforth, lite 
cleaner underwuod leſꝭ choak'd by their fladdles, began to grow exceding- 
ly. But the Nobility, who by the former Laws had loſt their Offices, 
by this loſt their Soldiery. Yet remain'd to them their Eſtates, till 
the ſame Prince introducing the Statutes for Alienations, theſe alſo be- 
came looſe ; and the Lords leſs taken (for the reaſons ſhewn) with 
their Country lives, where their Trains were clip'd, by degrees be- 
came more reſident at Court, where greater pomp and expence by the 
Statutes of Alienations began to plume them of their Eſtates. The 
Court was yetat\Br;dewel, nor reach'd London any farther than Temple- 
Bar. The latter growth of this City, and in that, the declining of 
the Balance to Popularity, derives from the decay of the Nobility and 
of the Clergy. In the Reign of the ſucceding King were Abbys 
(than which nothing more dwarfs a People) demoliſh'd; I did not, 
I do not attribute the effects of theſe things thus far to my own parti- 
cular obſervation ; but always did, and do attribute a ſenſe therof to 
the Reign of Queen Er1zaBtTH, and the Wiſdom of her Council. 
There is yet living Teſtimony, that the ruin of the Engliſh Monar- 
chy, thro the cauſes mention'd, was frequently attributed to Henry 
the Seventh by Sir HENRY WoTToN; which Tradition is not 
unlike to have deſcended to him from the Queen's Council. But there 
a difference between having the ſenſe of a thing, and making a right 
uſe of that ſenſe. Let a man read PLuTARcn in the lives of 
Acts, and of the GRaccur, there can be no plainer demonſtra- 
uon of the Lacedemonian or Roman Balance; yet read his Diſcouſe of 
Government in his Morals, and he has forgot it: he makes no uſe, 
no mention at all of any ſuch thing. Who could have bin plainer upon 
this point than Sir WALTER RALEIGH, where, to prove that the 
Kings of £gypt were not elective but hereditary, healleges that x the 
\ ings 
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Kings of Egypt had bin elective, the Children of P.4 ARAOH! znſt lh 
bin more mighty than the King, as Landlords of | all Egypt, and bb 
King A 6 their Tenant? Yet when he coms to ſpeak: of | Govern. 
ment, he has no regard to, no remembrance. of any ſuch Principle. 
In Mr. SELDEN'S Titles of Honor, he has demonſtrated. the Eng 
liſh Balance of the Peerage, without making any application of it, 
or indeed perceiving it there, or in times when the defect of the ſame 
came to give ſo full a ſenſe of it. The like might be made apparent in 
ARISTOTLE, in MACHIAVEL,,,,10-my Lord VERYLAm, in all, 
in any, Politician : there is not one of them in Whom, may not be 
found as right a ſenſe of this Principle as in this preſent Narrative; or 
in whom may be found a righter uſe of it than was made by any of 
the Partys thus far concern'd in this ſtory, or by Queen Er iz A. 
BETH and her Council. Ja Prince, fays a great Author, 70 reform 
a Government were oblig'd to depoſe himſelf, he might, in neglecting of it; 
be capable of ſom excuſe z but reformation of Government being that with 
which a Principality may ſtand, be deſerves no excuſe at all. It is not in- 
deed obſery'd by this Author that where by reaſon of the declination 

of the Balance to Popularity, the State requires Reformation in the 


Superſtructures, there the Prince cannot rightly reform, unleſs from So- 


verain Power he deſcends to a Principality in a Commonwealth: ne- 
vertheleſs upon the like occaſions this fails not to be found ſo in Nature 
and Experience. The growth of the People of England, ſince the 
ruins mention'd of the Nobility and the Clergy, came in the Reign 
of Queen ELIZABETH to more than ſtood with the intereſt, or 
indeed the nature or poſlibility of a well founded or durable Monar- 
chy; as was prudently -perceiv'd, but withal temporiz'd by her 
Council, who (if the truth of her Government be rightly weigh'd) 
ſeem rather to have put her upon the exerciſe of Principality in a 


Commonwealth, than of Soverain Power in a Monarchy, Certain it 


is that ſhe courted not her Nobility, nor gave her mind (as do Mo- 
narchs ſeated upon the like foundation) to balance her great Men, 
or reflect upon their Power now inconſiderable; but rul'd wholly, 
with an art ſhe had to high perfection, by humoring and bleſſing her 
People. For this mere ſhadow of a Commonwealth is ſhe yet famous, 
and ſhall ever be ſo; tho had ſhe introduc'd the full perfection of the 
Orders requiſit to Popular Government, her fame had bin greater. 
Firſt, She had eſtabliſh'd ſuch a Principality to her Succeſlors, as they 
might have retain'd. Secondly, This Principality (the Common 
wealth, as Rome of RomuLus, being born of ſuch a Parent) might 
have retain'd the Royal Dignity and Revenue to the full, both im- 
prov'd and diſcharg'd of all Envy. Thirdly, It had ſav'd all the Blood 
and Confuſion, which thro this negle& in her and her Succeſſors, has 
ſince iſſu d. Fourthly, It had bequeath'd to the People a Light not 
ſo naturally by them to be diſcover'd, which is a great pity. For 
even as the Many, thro the difference of opinions that muſt needs abound 
among them, are not apt to introduce a Government, as not underſtand- 
ing the good of it: ſo the Many, having by trial or experience once at- 
tain d to this underſtanding, agree not to quit ſuch a Government, And 
laſtly, It had plac'd this Nation in that perfect felicity, which, ſo far 
as concerns mere Prudence, is in the power of human nature to enjoy. 
To this Queen ſucceded King James, who likewiſe regardleſs of 
this point (into which nevertheleſs he ſaw ſo far as not ſeldom to 


propheſy 
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propheſy fad things to his Succeſſors) neither his new Peerage, which Chap. 3. * 
in abundance he created, nor the old avail'd him any thing againſt WWW 
that dread wherin, more freely than prudently, he diſcover'd him- 

ſelf to ſtand of Parlaments, as now mere Popular Councils, and run- 
ning to popularity of Government like a Bowl down a hill; not ſo 
much, I may ay, of Malice prepens'd, as by natural inſtin&, wher- 


of the Petition o 01 : 
perſuaſion of Court Eloquence, all patience for ſuch, as but look'd 
that way, was now loſt. There remain'd nothing to the deſtruction 
of a Monarchy, retaining but the name, more than a Prince who by 
contending ſhould make the People to feel thoſe advantages which 
they could not ſee. And this happen'd in the next King, who, too ſe- 
cure in that undoubted right 'wherby he was advanc'd to a Throne 
which had no foundation, dar'd to put this to an unſeaſonable trial; 
on whom therfore fell the Tower in Silb. Nor may we think that 
they upon whom this Tower fell, were Sinners above all men; but 
that we, unleſs we repent, and look better to the true foundations; 
muſt likewiſe periſh. We have had latter Princes, latter Parlaments. 
In what have they excel'd, or where are they? The Balance not 
conſider'd, no effectual work can be made as to ſettlement ; and 
conſider'd, as it now ſtands in England, requires to ſettlement no leſs 
than the Superſtructures natural to Popular Government: and the Su- 
perſtructures natural to Popular Government require no leſs than the 


higheſt {kill or art that is in Political Architecture. The ſum of which 


Particulars amounts to this, That the ſafety of the People of England 
is now plainly caſt upon ſkill or ſufficiency in Political Architecture: 
it is not enough therfore, that there are honeſt men addicted to all the 
good ends of a Commonwealth, unleſs there be ſkill alſo in the forma- 
tion of thoſe proper means wy ſuch Ends may be attain'd. 
Which is a ſad, but a true account; this being in all experience, and in 


the judgment of all Politicians, 'that wherof the Many are incapable. 


And tho the meaneſt Citizen, not informing the Commonwealth of 
what he knows, or conceives to concern its ſafety, commits a hainous 


Crime againſt God and his Country; yet ſuch is the temper of later 


times, that a man, having offer'd any light in this particular, has ſcap'd 
well enough, if he be deſpis'd and not ruin'd. - 

BUT to procede: if the Balance, or ſtate of Property in a 
Nation, be the efficient cauſe of Government, and, the Balance 
being not fix'd, the Government (as by the preſent Narrative is 
evinc'd) muſt: retnain inconſtant or floting; then the proceſs in the 
formation of a Government muſt be firſt by a fixation of the Balance, 


and next by erecting ſuch Superſtructures as to the nature therof are 
neceſſary. | ; hy. { 


C HAP. II. 
Of Fixation of the Balance, or of Agrarian Laws. 


\IXATION of the Balance of Property is not to be provided 
for but by Laws; and the Laws, wherby ſuch a Proviſion is 
made, are commonly call'd Agrarian Laws. = as Governments, 
thro the divers Balance of Property, are of divers or contrary na- 
tures, 
4 


Right, well conſider'd, is a ſufficient Teſtimony, All 
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ſent in more 
hands ; but 
without fixa- 
tion may com 
into fewer. 


The Super- 
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and Spahys. 


The Divan 
and the 


Grand b. eil among the Turks is call'd the Diven, and this Prince the Grund 


nior. 
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The. Art of Lawgroing, 
tures, that is Monarchical or Popular; ſo are ſuch Lays. Monarchy 
requires of the ſtandard of Property, that it be vaſt or great; and of 
Agrarian Laws, that they hinder receſs or diminution, at leaſt in þþ 
much as is therby intail'd upon Honor: But Popular Government re. 


"quires, that the ſtandard be moderat, and that its Agrarian prevent 


accumulation. In a Territory not exceding England in Revenue, if the 
Balance be in more hands than three hundred, it is declining from 
Monarchy; and if it be in fewer than five thouſand hands, it is ſwery. 
ing from a Commonwealth: which as to this point may ſuffice, at 
preſent. 8 J Arat W yam „ 1 ge 


$4 
3 ” 


| ene hk et ebb, 
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AHA the Policy or Superſtructures of all abſolute Mal 
more particularly of the Eaſtern Empires, are not only 
contain'd, but meliorated in the Turꝶiſb Government, requires no far- 
ther proof than to compare them: but becauſe ſuch a work would 
not ly in a ſmall compaſs, it ſhall ſuffice for this time to ſay, that 


ſuch Superſtructures of Government as are natural to an abſolu 
Prince, or the ſole Landlord of a large Territory, require for the firi 


139 4 
x 11 
11 


} : 


ſtory of the Building, that, what Demeans he ſhall think fit tay re- 
ſerve being ſet apart, the reſt be divided into Horſe quarters or Mili- 
tary Farms, for life or at will, and not otherwiſe : And that every 
| Tenant for every hundred pounds a year fo held, be, by Condition 
of his Tenure, oblig'd to attend his Soverain Lord in Perſon, in Army, 
and at his proper coſt and charges, with one Horſe, ſo often; and 
fo long as he ſhall be commanded upon ſervice, Theſe among the 


Turks are call'd Timariots. 


THE fecond Story requires, that theſe Horſe quarters, or Mil- 


l 


Farms, be divided by convenient Precincts or Proportions into 
n& Provinces; and that each Province have one Governor ot 


Commander in chief of the fame; at the will and pleaſure of his 


Grand Signior, or for three years and no longer. Such among 


the 


Tirks (unleſs by additional honors they be call d Baſbaus or Vizuers) 


are the Beglerbegs. | 


Fi 105 et TEETH HHS {13 To 316 
FOR the third Story, there maſt of neceſſity be a Mercenaty 


Army conſiſting both of Horſe and Foot, for the Guard of the Prince's 
Perſon, and for the Guard of his Empire ; by keeping the Governors 


of Provinces fo divided, that they be not ſuffer'd to lay their/arms 


or heads together, or to hold correſpondence or intelligence 


one another. Which Mercenary Army ought not to be conſtituted 
of ſuch as have already oontracted ſom other intereſt ; but to conſiſt 


of Men ſo educated from their very childhood, as not to know 


that 


they, have any other Parent, ar native Country, than the. Prince, and 
his Empire. Such among the Turks are the Foot call'd Fanizary", 


and the Horſe call'd Spahys. 


THE Prince accommodated with a Privy Council, conſiſting of 


ſuch as have bin Governors of Provinces, is the Topſtone : This Cour, 


Seger, | 


4 


The Art of Laugiving. 
THE duperſtructures proper to a J Monarchy, or to the Chap. 8 


Government of a Prince (three or four hundred of whoſe Nobility, 
or of whoſe Nobility and Clergy hold three parts in four of the Ter- Je Super- 
titory) muſt either be by his perſonal influence upon the Balance, or 1 
by virtue of Orders. e 00 een e 
IF a Prince, by eaſing his Nobility of Taxes, and feeding them 
with ſuch as are extorted from the People, can ſo accommodat their 
Ambition and Avarice with great Offices and Commands, that a Party 
rebelling, he can overbalance and reduce them by a greater part of their 
own Order, he may have greater Power and leſs Security, as at pre- 
font in Fane. | 
THE ſafer way of this Government is by Orders; and the Orders 
proper to it ſpecially conſiſt of a Hereditary Senat of the Nobility, 
admitting alſo of the Clergy, and of a Repreſentative of the People 
made up of the Lords menial Servants, or ſuch as by Tenure and for 
Livelihood have immediat dependence upon them, as formerly in 
England. „5 31 8 W F 
AN Ariſtocracy, or State of Nobility, to exclude the People muſt we juch bing 
govern by a King; or to exclude a King, muſt govern by the People: as pure Ariſto- 
Nor is there, without a Senat or mixture of Ariſtocracy, any Popular NR 
Government. Whence, tho for diſcourſe fake Politicians ſpeak of 
pure Ariſtocracy, and pure Democracy, there is no ſuch thing as either 
of theſe in Nature, Art, or Example, 1 8 9.4 
WHERE the People are not overbalanc'd by one Man, or by the Tze Super- 
Few, they are not capable of any other Superſtructures of Govern- // _— 
ment, or of any other juſt and quiet ſettlement whatſoever, than of — 
ſuch only as conſiſts of a Senat as their Counſillors, of themſelves or their 
Repreſentatives as Soverain Lords, and of a Magiſtracy anſwerable to 
the People, as diſtributers and executioners of the Laws made by the 
People. And thus much is of abſolute neceſſity to any or every Govern- 
ment, that is or can be properly call'd a Commonwealth, whether 
it be well or ill order'd. 1 $3254 ren A 


BUT the neceſſary definition of a Cominonwealth; any ching well men 5 


order d, is, That it is a Government conſiſting of the Senat propoſing, 4 de 


the People reſolving, and the Magiſtracy executing. 4 


MAGIST RAC Vis a ſtile proper to the executive part: yet be- Dini of 


cauſe in a Diſcourſe of this kind it is hardly avoidable, but that ſuch as Magifrac. 
are of the propoſing or reſolving Aſſemblys, will be ſometimes compriz d 
under this name or ſtile, it ſhall be enough for excuſe to ſay, that Ma- 

giſtracy may be eſteem'd of two kinds; the one proper or Executive, 
the other improper or Legiſlative, + YAY nao) 


A SENAT may conſiſt of a Hereditary Order, elective for life Senat, and 


by it ſelf, or by ſom Magiſtrat or Magiſtrats of the fame ; as the Se- he Kind. 
nat of Rome conſiſted of the Patrician Order therinto eligible, firſt by 
the Conſuls, and then by the Cenſors. A Senat may conſiſt of Sena- 
tors elected by the People for life, as that of Lacedemon : It may con- 
ſt of Senators eligible by the People for terms, without any vacation 
or interval, as the Senat of Venice; or with intervals, as the Senat of 
Athens, which alſo for another difference was elected by lot. . 

APO PU LAR Aſſembly may conſiſt of the whole People, as the Popular 4 
great Council of Venice (for the Venetians, tho call'd; in reſpect of their arg ons uf 
Subjects, Nobility, are all that free People which is compriz'd in that — 

ommonwealth) or of a Repreſentative, as in HMrael. Again, a Re- 

| | Eee preſentative 
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394 The Art of Laugiving. 
Book 1. preſentative of the K may be for life, as in the particular Citys or 


Wo oeeraintys of Holland, improperly call d Senats; or it may be upon 
Rotation, that is to ſay, by changes or courſes, as that of 1#ae}, and 
the.preſent Repreſentative in England; it may alſo be by lot, as the 
Roman Tribes call'd the Prerogative, and the Jure vocate, 

Supreme Ma- TO ſpeak of Magiſtrats in a Commonwealth, and all their kinds, 

: —_— were to begin an endleſs diſcourſe ; the preſent Iſhall therfore confine 
to ſuch only as may be call'd Supreme Magiſtrats. The Supreme 
Magiſtracy of a Commonwealth may be in one or more; and it ma 
be for life, or for terms and vacations. In one elective by the Peopſe 
for life; as in the Duke of Venice, whoſe Function is Civil and not 
Military. In two Hereditarily; as in the two Kings of Lacedemon, 
whoſe Function was rather Military than Civil. In nine annually e- 
lective by the People; as in the nine Princes or Archons of Athens, 
In two annually elected by the People; as the Roman Conſuls, whoſe 
Power was both Military and Civil. In a word, it may be in one or 
more, for life, or for terms and vacations, as ſhall beſt ſute with the 
occaſion, 1 | 

Other di- SOM Commonwealths conſiſt of diſtinct Soveraintys, as Switzer- 

rences in og land and Holland; others are collected into one and the ſame Sove- 

mou" rainty, as moſt of the reſt, Again, ſom Commonwealths have bin 
upon Rotation or Courſes in the Repreſentative only, as Mael: Others 
in the Magiſtracy only, as Rome. Som in the Senat and in the Ma- 
giſtracy, as Athens and Venice: Others in ſom part of the Magiſtracy, 
and in others not; as Lacedemon in the Ephori, and not in the Kings; 
and Yenice not in the Duke, nor in the Procuratori, but in all the reſt. 
Holland, except in the Election of States Provincial (which is emer- 
gent) admits not of any rotation or courſes. There may be a Com- 
monwealth admitting of Rotation throout, as in the Senat, in the Re- 
preſentative, and in the Magiſtracy ; as that propos'd in Oceana. 

Rotation, £5 ROTATION, if it be perfect, is equal election by, and ſuc- 

Courſes, Ceſſion of the whole People to the Magiſtracy by terms and vaca- 
tions. 

Popular z. EQUAL Election may be by Lot, as that of the Senat of Athens; 

leckion. by Suffrage, as that of Lacedemon; or by Ballot, as that of Venice, which 

5 of all others is the moſt equal. | 

The Balli. THE Ballot, as it is us'd in Venice, conſiſts of a Lot; whence 

procedes the right of propoſing, and of an unſeen way of ſuffrage, /or 
of reſolving. . 1 

The difirme FRO M the wonderful variety of parts, and the difference of mix- 

Genie of ture (hitherto ſcarce touchd by any) reſult thoſe admirable diffe- 

walks, Tences that are in the Conſtitution and Genius of Popular Govern- 
ments; ſom being for defence, ſom for increaſe ; ſom more equal, 
others inequal ; ſom turbulent and ſeditious, others, like ſoft ſtreams, 

in a perpetual tranquillity. | 

Ne cauſe THAT which cauſes innat Sedition in a Commonwealth, is Ine- 

Sedition in quality; as in Rome, where the Senat oppreſt the People. But if a 

e Commonwealth be perfectly equal, it is void of Sedition, and has 
attain'd to perfection, as being void of all internal cauſes of diſſo- 

lution. Lot 0K 

Defnitinef AN equal Commonwealth is a Government founded upon 2 ba- 

ah; lance which is perfectly Popular, being well fix d by a ſutable 4gr-- 

rian; and which from the balance, thro the free ſuftrage of the * 
give! 
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dien by the Ballot, amounts in the Superſtructures to a Senat debating 
and propoſing, a Repreſentative of the People reſolving, and a Ma- 
giſtracy executing each of theſe three Orders being upon Courſes or 
Rotation; that is, elected for certain terms, injoining like Intervals. 
SUCH Conſtitutions in a Government as regard the Frame br 
Model of it, are calld Orders; and ſuch things as are enacted by the 
Legiſlative Orders, are called Laws. : 394 O07 © 
T O- undertake the binding of a Prince from invading Liberty, 
and yet not to introduce the whole Orders neceſſary to Popular 
Government, is to undertake a flat contradiction, or a plain impoſſi- 
: A PE OPLE or Aſſembly not underſtanding true Principles, give 
leaſt credit to the beſt Orders, and fo com to caſt themſelves upon par- 
ticular perſons: for where orders are not credited, there Men mult be 
truſted; and where Men are truſted, they find themſelves ſo well in 
their power, that they are either for bringing in a Commonwealth by 
degrees; or more probably not at all. The deſire of bringing in a 
' Commonwealth by degrees, ariſes from want of conſidering that the 
whole of a Commonwealth, as to charge or trouble, is leſs than the 
half. He who has a Journey to go, dos not chuſe to have but half a 
Bridle; or but one Boot or Stirrup, tho theſe be fewer things, and com 
but to half the charge; becauſe this would but neceſſitat him to pro- 
cure more things, and perhaps more chargeable or dangerous. 
Optimus ille animi vindex, ledentia pettus ' 
Vinculu qui rupit, dedoluitque ſemel. | 


© The Concluſion? 


Obſerving that the Principles of Human Prudence being 
good without proof of Scripture, are nevertheleſs ſuch 


as are provable out of Scripture. 


W H O imagins that the Romans govern'd by proof out of Scrip- 
| ture? Vet ſays PETER, Submit yourſelves to (Human Pru- 
dence, or) every Ordinance of Man; which relates more particularly 
to the Government of the Romans. The moſt frequent compariſon of 
a Commonwealth is to a Ship ; but who imagins that a Ship ought not 
to be built according to the Art of the Shipwright, or govern d accord- 
ing to the Compaſs, unleſs theſe be prov'd out of Scripture? Never- 
thelefs, as hitherto I have prowd the principles of Human Prudence in 
— ſeveral parts out of Holy Scripture ; fo T undertake to vindicat 


393 


Cha 


The difference 
betwweenLaws 
and Orders. 


Hazard thro 
the want of 
Principles. 


t Pet. 2. 13. 


em in the whole, as to the intire frame of Popular Government, in 


the inſuing Book, by the fame Authority and undeniable Evidence. 
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\\ Containing the 


ONWEALTH 8 


OF THE 


HEBREWS: 

5 0 Namely, FF by 

& LOHTM, or the Commonwealth of 1/ae/; 
— AND 

CABALA, or the Commonwealth of the ers. 


The PREFACE," 


Shewing that there were Commonwealths before 
| that of Hfrael. own 


UMAN Prudence is originally a Creature of God, and, with 
reſpect to its exiſtence, as antient as human Nature; nor if it jo 
much younger in any of thoſe Effects or Ends for which it was 
ordain'd by God, that we ſhould think Iſrael to have bin the fi 

Commonwealth, or the firſt Popular Government that ever was, or that 
was planted at leaſt in Canaan : for the ike Governments, in the Coun- 
trys therabout, there were both before and at the ſame time. Il wat 
in Canaan, that Mxicuizepec, King and Prieſt of Salem, had 
reign'd during the time of ABRAHAM, who paid him Tithes of all that 

Tithes origi- be had. Now Tithes before Iſrael and the inflitution of the Levits, be- 

nally betong- long d not to any fort of Clergy, but to the Prince or State, Whence 
n= 5 SAMUEL in the deſcription of @ King, tells the People that he will take 

17. the tenth of their Goods, Thus ABRAH Am, in paying Tithes to MEL- 
 CHIZEDEC, acknowleg'd him for his Prince. Yet had ABRAHAM 

The Ton the right of the Sword, and made War with Kings, as thoſe of Sodom, 


monwealth x k 
of Salem. di his own diſcretion; whence Canaan may ſeem to have bin a Common- 


| avealth 
4 


8 oe 
The Art of Laugiving. 397 
«valth in thoſe days, much after the manner of Germany in ours. The Chap. i, 
froe Lords ( perhaps froe T r10uns ) of the Philiſtins muſt needs have bin 3 
bm Ariſtocracy at leaſt of Princes joining in one Body or Commonwealth, none ade | 
go Venice in her firſt Age was under Lords or 7 ribuns. It is little to be of the Phi- 
doubted, but ACTEL JE RO, King and Preeft of Midian, ius. | 
was #f 4 like nature with that of MELCWIZEDEC, or of the Lace- The Com. 
demonian Kings, wwho were alſo Prieſts; or that the Counfil be gave to monwcaleh 
Mosxs (being for the inſtitution of ſuch Fudicatorys as are not proper in 
a Monarchy) was any other than according to the Orders of his own Com- 
monwealth. And leſt tbe ſe Gover njnents ſhould feem, lejs popular, the Em- 
baſſaders of the-Gibeonits coming to Josu v a, Jay thus; Our Elders The Com. 
(er our Senat and all the Inhabitants of our Country ( or the 4 cape monwealth | 
a - e - | | of the Gibeo- 
Aſſembly of the ſame) ſpoke to us faying, Go meet them, and fay to „ 
them, We are your Servants: therfore now make a League with us. Joſhua. 11. 
To make a League) ih a foren Nation evinces Soverain Power; and that 
this League was made by tbe Senat and the People, evinces Gibeon to 
have bin a Popular Government. Such a thing then as Popular Govern- 
ment moſt undeniably there was before Iſrael. Now whether Iſrael were 
a Popular Government or no, T ſhall refer to trial by the inſuing Chapter. 


S HK. I. 
Shewing that Iſrael was a Commonwealtb. 


IT is faid of the Mraelits that went firſt into Egypt, All the Souls that Sect. 1. 
came out of the loins of Jacob were ſeventy Souls, Theſe becoming Exod. i. ;. 
lo many Fathers of Familys, and governing their own Familys by {77/9 7% 

Paternal Right, it follows that at firſt they ſo govern'd the whole verument. 
People; yet not with any ſoverain Power (as may be eaſily thought Of be Prin- 
in a Country that had a Prince of its own) but by way only of di- #7 , 
rection and advice. The People being thus accuſtom'd to this way, Princes of 
as any of theſe ſeventy came to dy, ſupply d his place with another of Fang. 
their Election; at leaſt for the probability of this opinion, we find 

mention of Moszs, Nap aB, ABinu, and ſeventy of the Elders, Rxod. 24. 9. 
before the inſtitution of the Maelitiſbß Senat or Sanhedrim. To theſe 

and to the People Moss propos d his Laws. So I am fure in the 

Latin it is expreſly faid, where by our Engliſb Tranſlation it is thus 

render'd, This is the Law (and By the Law here is meant no leſs 

than the whole Book of Deuteronomy) which Moss ſet before the 

Children of Iſrael, whoſe Aſſemblys were not always without faction. 

For KoRAH, DaTHaAN, and ABIRAM, with two hundred Princes 

of the Aſſembly, famous in the Congregation, Men of Renown, bandy'd 
themſelves againſt Moszs, and his intended Election of his Brother 

AARON to the hereditary Prieſthood, reproaching him (fays Jo- Antiq. 1. 4. e. 
SEPHUS) that he went about to diſpoſe of this Honor without the * 

duffrage of the Congregation, therby affecting Tyranny, and a ſly 


1— — 


* 1 WW 


ll — 


* Hzc eſt lex quam Moſes propoſuit, Deut. 4. 44. and wheras betwixt a Precept and a Com- 
mand there is a large difference; in places more than I can ſtand to number, where the Latin has it, 
Præcepit Moſes, the Engliſh has it, Moſes cammanded. | 3 | 
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Was no King. 
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Book II. ufurpation of the Liberty of the People: which ſenſe alſo is implyia 
by their upbraiding him in Scripture; 1s 7t a ſmall thing that thou: 
Num. 16. 13. brought us up out of the Land that flows with Milk and Hony, to kill us; 
the Wilderneſs ? except thou makeft thyſelf altogether à Prince over us 
But wheras the Scripture in all this preſumes theſe Incendiarys to have 
bely'd Moss, ſom will have all they thus laid to his charge; to be 
no more, but leſs than truth; in as much as they will needs have 
Moses not only to have bin a King, but to have bin à King exercifing 
Arbitrary Power, and ſuch Arbitrary Power as, being without any 
bounds, fully amounts to Tyran... 
Set, 2. THE word King is not a ſufficient definition of the Magiſtrat fo 
That Moſes ſtil' d? Between a Lacedemonian King and a Penſſan King, or between 
. %%% either of theſe and a King of England, there was a vaſt difference. 
People and Both the Kings of Lacedemon were but as one Duke in Venice. The 
their Suffrage: Venetians ther fore, if it had ſo pleas d them, might as well have call's 
their Duke a King. Certainly it is, that he is not ſo much in the 
Commonwealth, as are a few of his Counſillors; and yet all Act 
of the Government run in his name, as if there were no Common- 
wealth. 5 14901 3813 


That Moſes 


Deut. 34-4. IT is faid (according to our Tranſlation) Moses' commanded us 


Lic , J. a Law, &c. according] to the Original, Moss (propos d, or) gave 

call'd 4 King. us a Late, which is an Inheritance to the Congregation 9 Jacos. The 

Duke of Venice has a right to propoſe or give Law in the Congregas 

tion or great Council of Venice; where he, who ſees him ſitting, 

would believe he were a King. And if Moss were King in Je 

Ver. 5. run (or 1jrael) it was when the Heads of the People and the m_—_ | 
Irael-were gather d together. Paur, epitomizing the ſtory of t 

Acts 13. People of 1/racl in his Sermon to the Antiechian Fews, ſhews how God 

choſe their Fathers, exalted the People, defiroy'd (for their fakes) even 

Nations in the Land of Canaan, and divided Weir Lands to them by Lots 

but ſpeaks not a word of any King given to them, till 'expreſly after 

their Judges. But if Moszs were a King, yet that he did not pro- 

poſe, but command by his power the Laws which he gave to ½ael, 

dos not follow. For DAvip was a King, who nevertheleſs did no 

otherways make any Law than by at or geen the People, and their 


_ . .t Chron. 13. free Suffrage upon it. DAvip conſulted with the Captains 'of thous 


fands, and hundreds, and with every Leader (of which Military Diſci- 
plin of the Congregation of 1/#ael more in due place will be ſhewn) 
and Davip ſaid to all the Congregation, if it ſeems good to you, and 
that if it be 4 the Lord our God (tho he was a King; and a man after 
God's own heart, he makes the People Judges what was of God) 
let us ſend abroad to our Brethren every where that are left in all the Land 
of Iſrael, and with them alſs to the Prizfts and Levits that are in the 
Citys and Suburbs, that they (to the end this thing may be perform'd 
with the greateſt ſolemnity) may gather themſelves to us, and let usbring 
the Ark of God to us: for we inquir d not at it in the days of SAUL. 


| t Sam. 4. In the days of ELI the Ark was taken by the Philiftins, who being 


ſmitten till there was a deadly deſtruction throout all the City, and 
their Divines attributing the cauſe therof to the detention of the Ark, 
after ſeven months ſent it to Beth/bemeſh; whence it was brought to 
Kirjath-jearim, and there .lodg'd in the houſe of AMINADAB, be- 
fore Saul was King, where it remain'd till ſuch time as DaviD 
propos d (in the manner ſhewn) to the People the reduction 5 the 

ee | | ame. 


The Art of Lawgiving, 


the Service ſom of the Sons of As APH, and of HEMAN, and of IR- 
puTHUN, who ſhould propheſy with Harps, with Pſalterys and with 
Cymbals ; that is, propos d theſe Laws for Church Diſciplin, or Offices 
ck the Prieſts and Levits, to the ſame Repreſentative of the People: 
of which more in other places. Thus much in this, to ſhew, that if 
Mosks were a King, it dos not follow that he propos'd not his 
Laws to a Congregation of the People having the power of Reſult, 
To fay that the Laws propos d by Mosxs were the Dictat of Gop, 
is not to evade; but to confirm the neceſſity of propoſing them to the 
People, ſeeing the Laws or Dictats of Gop or of CHRIST, can no 
otherwiſe be effectually receiv'd or imbrac'd by a People, or by a 
privat man, than by the free ſuffrage of the Soul or Conſcience ; and 
not by. Force or Rewards, which may as well eſtabliſh the Laws of 
the Devil. | | 
BUT for another way, ſuch a one as it is, of crowning Moss, 
ſom are poſitive that there lay an appeal from the ſeventy Elders to 
Him. Now the Command of God to Mosxs for the inſtitution of 


"INE 
fame. Upon this Propoſition, the People giving Suffrage are unani- Chap. 1. 
mous in their reſult 3 All the Congregation ſaid, that they would do fo (not ws 
that they could'do no otherwiſe by a King, for they did not the like * 13. 
by REHOBOAM, but that) the thing was right in the eys of all the 
People, Moreover, DaviD and the Captains of the Hoſt ſeparated to Chay. 235. 


Sect. 3. 
That there 
lay mo appeal 
from the 70 


the Seventy, is this: Gather to me ſeventy men of the Elders of Iſrael Elders tu Mo- 


that they may fland with thee, Upon which words let me ask, whether Numb. 11. 
had Moss thenceforth a diſtinct or a joint political Capacity? If 16. 


the Seventy ſtood with Moss, of it were a joint Capacity, then 

Mosxs was no King in their ſenſe; and if it were diſtin&, then lay 
there to Moss no appeal, even by his own Law : for thus in the 
caſe of Appeals it is by him directed. If there ariſes a Controverſy too 
hard for thee in Fudgment——thou ſhalt com to the Prieſts and Levits 
(that is, to the ſeventy Elders) According to the ſentente of the 
Law which they——ſhall tell thee, thou ſhalt do And the man that will 
do preſumtuouſly, and will not hear ken--even that man ſhall dy. In which 
words all color of appeal from the ſeventy Elders is excluded. 

BUT whether Moszs were a King or no King, either his 
Power was more than that of King DAvip; or without propoſition 
to, and reſult of the People it is plain that he could paſs no Law. 
Now the Senat, Sanhedrim, or ſeventy Elders, - came in the place of 
Mosks, or ſtood with him; therfore their Power could be no more 
than was that of Moss. . So that if the Power of Moss were 


never more in the point of Lawgiving, than to propoſe to the People; 


t. 6. 


Sect. 4. 


then the power of the Sanhedrim could be no more in the point of 


Lawgiving, than to propoſe to the People. Nor will it be found in Scrip- 
ture that the Sanhedrim ever made any Law without the People, yet 
it is found in Scripture that the People made a Law without the San- 
hedrim, or levyd War without them, which is all one: for where 
there is a power to levy War, there will be the power of making 
Law. And the occaſion upon which this is found, is the War levy'd 


againſt Benjamin by the Congregation conſiſting of four hun- juag; 30; 


dred thouſand. Again, if the Sanhedrim inherited the whole power 
of Moses, and yet had no larger power in Lawmaking than to pro- 
Poſe to the People, then had Moszs never any larger power in Law- 
making than to propoſe to the People. Now where there is no King, 
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Book II. or no King in a diſtinct capacity from the Senat; and where the 8e. 
LYN nat has no farther power in Lawmaking than to propoſe to the free 


The Art of Laugiving. 


ſuffrage of the People; the Government there is a Commonwealth. 


Thus having ſhewn that 1/-ae/ was a Commonwealth, I com next to 


Set. 1. 
Di viſion of 


the 


hildren 


of Iſrael ; 
firſt Geneals- 


E 


.  - 


xod. 1. 


51, 52. 


Gen. 48. 16. 


Num. 1. 


18 


Gen. 41. 50, 


ſhew what Commonwealth 1/-ael was. iO 


C HA P. II. 


F Shewing what Commonwealth Iſrael was. 


* 


\./ 


LL Political Methods that are collective of the People, muſt n 
ceſſarily begin with a diſtribution or diviſion of the People. 
FOR the diviſion of the People of I#ael, it was firſt Genealogical, 
and then local. Now theſe are the Names (of the Anceſtors of the 
Tribes, or) of the Children of Iſrael which came into Egypt, every 
man and his Houſhold came with JacoB: RRUBEN, SIMEON, | 
Levi, and JupAk, ISACHAR, ZEBULUN, and BENJAMIN, Day, 
and NAPHTALI, Gap, and ASHER. Theſe being eleven in 


number, were the Sons of Jacos, who had alſo one more, name- 


ly JosxEPH. And to JosEPH were born two Sons before the years | 
of Famin came, which ASENAH, the Daughter of PoTipytRan 
Prieſt of On, bore to him. And Josx p call d the name of the firſt 
born MAN As8E H——and the name of the ſecond calld he Epnraim. 
Which two (tho but Grandchildren) were adopted by Jacos for 
his Sons, in theſe words: Let my name be nam d on them, and the name 
of my Fathers ABRAHAM and Isa Ac; and let them grow into a mul- 
titude in the midſt of the Earth, From which addition to the former 
came the Tribes of Mael, genealogically reckon'd, to be in number 
thirteen. In the genealogical diſtribution of the Tribes there were alſo 
obſerv d certain Ranks, Qualitys, or Degrees, as appears by the Poll 


made of IJſael in the Wilderneſs of Sinai, and in the Tabernacle of the 


Congregation by Moss. Theſe Degrees were of two ſorts: firſt, 
Phylarchs, or Princes of Tribes ; and ſecondly, Patriarchs, or -Prin- 
ces of Familys: all hereditary Honors, and pertaining to the Firſtborn 


of the Tribe or of the Family reſpectively. That this Poll be more 
perfectly underſtood, will be uſeful : for which cauſe I ſhall be ſom- 


Of the Prin- 


ces of Tribes; 


or the Muſter- 


Roll in Sinai, 


what more particular. Firſt, for the Phylarchs, or Princes of the 

Tribes; and then for the Patriarchs, or Princes of Familys. To be- 

gin with the Princes of the Tribes. „ ir 
MOSES and Aaxon——aſſembl'd the Congregation (or political 


Convention of the People) together on the firſt day of the ſecond month, 


2 their Familys, by the houſe of their Fathers, according to the num- 
er of the names, from twenty years old and upward, by the poll. Where 
every Phylarch or Prince of a Tribe, with the number of men at the 
age mention'd and upward, throout his Tribe, are liſted much after 
this manner, | PIC | 


1. OF the Tribe of RzuBen, ELIZux, Prince. The men of mi- 
litary age in his Tribe, forty fix thouſand five hundred. 

2. OF the Tribe of SIMON, SHELAMIEL, Prince. The men of 
military age in his Tribe, fifty nine thouſand three hundred, 


3. OF 
4 


The Art of Lawgiving. Oo. 


op the Tribe of Jupan, Nasnox, Prince. The men of milita- Chap. 2. 
15 ry age in his Tribe, threeſcore and fourteen thouſand fix hundred. 
OF the Tribe of Iss acHAR, NETHANIEL, Prince. The men 
I military age in his Tribe, fifty four thouſand four hundred, 
OF the Tribe of ZeBULUN, ET TAB, Prince. The men of mi- 
litary age in his Tribe, fifty ſeven thouſand four hundred. 
6. OF the Tribe of EPHRAIM, ELISHAMA, Prince. The men of 
military age in his Tribe, forty thouſand five hundred. N 
OF the Tribe of MAN ASS REH, GEMATL IRL, Prince. The men 
of military age in his Tribe, thirty two thouſand two hundred. 
8. OF the Tribe of BexJamin, ABID AN, Prince. The men of mi- 
litary age in his Tribe, thirty five thouſand four hundred. 
9. OF the Tribe of Dan, Au ZR, Prince. The men of milita- 
ry age in his Tribe, threeſcore and two thouſand feven hundred. 
10. OF the Tribe of AsHER, PAGIEL, Prince. The men of mili- 
tary age in his Tribe, forty one thouſand five hundred. 
11, OF the Tribe of Gap, ELtiasaen, Prince. The men of mili- 
| tary age in his Tribe, forty five thouſand fix hundred and fifty, . 
12, OF the Tribe of NAPHTALI, Anika, Prince. The men of 
military age in his Tribe, fifty three thouſand four hundret. 
THE total ſum of which Muſterroll in the twelve Tribes, amounts 
to Princes twelve; and men of military age fix hundred three thou- 
ſand five hundred and fifty, beſides the Levits. 


ALL the firſlborn, ſays God, are mine, In which words is im- Sect. 3. 
ply'd that the Prieſthood, or right of preaching, inſtructing, or ads. 20 revite 
miniſtring divine things, belong'd, as it were, of natural right, to r 7-ite. 
Fathers of Familys, or the Firſtborn; till the Lord took the Levits Num. 3. 12, 
from among the Children of Iſrael, inſtead of the Firſtborn. Theſe being 
thus taken, were ſet apart, and ſo liſted by themſelves (to omit. their 
ſeveral Familys, Functions, and Orders in the ſervice of the Taber- 
nacle, and afterwards of the Temple, which would require a Volum) 
much after this manner. i F 
OF the Tribe of Levi, AARON High Prieſt. The number of - 
all the Males of this Tribe, from à month old and upwards, twenty and v. 39. 
two thouſand, The manner how God took the Levits, is thus expreſs'd. | 
Thou ſhalt bring the Levits before the Tabernacle of the Congregation, Num. 8. g, 
and thou ſhalt gather the whole Aſſembly together — and the Children of 10, 11, 12. 

Iſrael (after the manner that the Levits lay their hands upon the 

Bullocks, or Sacrifice) hall put their hands upon the Levits, in token 

that they are facrific'd or ſeparated by the free ſuffrage of the People to 

the Lord. For leſt the ſuffrage of the People be thought hereby to 

have bin excluded, ſo Davip and the Captains of the Hoſt or Army 1 Chr. 25. 

(which Army was the Repreſentative of the People) ſeparated to the 

fervice ſom of the Sons of ASAP, of HEMAN, and of JEDUTHUN 

——who ſhould propheſy with Harps. But of the, Congregations of the 
People more in due place, 5 

THE hereditary Right more ſpecially belonging to the Phylarchs, Sect. 4. 
or Princes of the Tribes, conſiſted (as that of the Kings of Lacedemon, —4.— 
of Athens, and of Rome) in the leading of the Armys of the Com- 0 * 
monwealth; which was diſtributed to them in this manner. The Num. 10. 
twelve Tribes were divided into four Brigades, every Brigade conſiſt- 
ing of three Tribes. The leading of the firſt Brigade pertain'd to 
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Standard- bore an Ox. The leading of the fourth Bfigade St 


"NassEH, the Staff of the Tribe of BEN JAMIN, which 
We 


Dax. All which Inſigns or Sta 
"Fehr ops; or Ay. 2 RD CE Cn UST: 
IN the midſt of theſe four Squadrons or Brigadgs' ſtood” the'Fi. 
| bernacle, with the Levits divided, and diſtributed by their difffha 


Num. 3. 


the four quarters. 


Num. 10.35. 


1 
Ne 


cConfiſcated, or put to the ſword, will in due time be made ſufficient 
apparent. For the preſent, you have the Maelitiſb Muſterroll, be 
of alike nature with that in Athens call'd Lexiarcha, and that in 
Militia, which has not bin diligent in the inſtitution and preſervation 


or Princes of the Tribes; the next rank or quality in this Govern 


Seid 3. 
The Pa- *' 


triarchs, chief. 
of the Fathers, 


or Princes of 
Familys; < 
with a Cata- 
log of the 
fame. 

Num. 26. 


Shimiranits, 


Joan, who in his Standard bore a Lion. The leadi 
; cond Brigade belong'd to RRUBENH, Who in his Standard 1 


per Inſigns, fo had the Tribes here, which had not the leadit)] 


ZezvLvx, which follow'd the Standard of. lub The 
the Tribe of SIM EON, the Staff of the Tribe of Gap, wl 


Mae 75 CE fr IAU? VAArTy own) ale þ A ag + 
WIE N the Ark ſet forward, or the Camp remoy'd, theſe wards 
were with folemnity pronounc'd by the General, or by the Hh 


Hate thee fly before thee. 


cated to theſe ends, there WAS certainly more than is tema aining in 
But that their Popular Aſſemblys were all held in Military Order and 


THE word Family in many places of Scripture, is not to be taken 


luits, the Heſronits, and the Charmits. 5 1 
OF Sinton, the Namuelits, the Famnits, the Fachentts, the Za- 
#its, and the Shaulits. 9 mh FER WIE» rr 
the Erits, the Arodits, and the Arelits. 


'- ronits, and the Hamulits. 


® - 
TA \ A | { 44 . 
( * n f (3 Ag * "Sy 
7 7 « b p N +» ? G %.5 . * * \ " 2 


The le af of the third Brigade belong'd to EH R ary, 'v bl 


Dax, who in his Standard bore an Eagle. Theſe four by * 
are term'd Standards, of the Camp, which were as the Roman a 


| CS. 


Furthermore, as the ſubdiviſions of the Roman Legions had theld pro. 
xd 
a 


Brigade of the Camp., The Inſigns of theſe Tribes were call d 


as the Staff of the Children of Iss Kn AR, the Staff of the 
low'd the Standard of RxuBEN: The Staff of the Tribe 5 
ani ene Ret te 1 Mm v3, Ir. 2 
Hard of EpHRAIM: The Staff of the Tribe" of ASHE 


. '\ (ie? & * 10 . 27 Ar * 

Staff of the Tribe of NAPHTAL I, i der 2h Standd 
ves in our Eel Tina 
# 1 10% lo Y 


are 
kJ 


199010 L „on IC 


i 


Familys to the ſeveral uſes and carriages of the fan 


*bþ = + 


* 


14111 


; 8 and lodg d n 


% , 3 * . 


Prieſt ; Riſe up Lord, and let thy Enemys be ſcatter d, and let theth that 
USITDTS: LL AVODOL PIG TO oli Bf JON r 


Jiſciplin in which the Youth in Tae] werb e u- 


* L 


OF the Martial 


> n 


Diſciplin, and that the deſerters of the Militia were anathematiz d, 
tly 
8 


e 
call'd Cenſus. Nor has any Commonwealth bin well order'd in its 


of the like Military Rolls or Regiſters. Hitherto of the Phylatchs, 


F< 


ent 
| ; : . OTST 215 | 
was that of the Patriarchs or Princes of Famil. 


% * * © » x 


for a ſingle Houſhold; but as we take the word in rn 
for a Lineage or Kindred, The Patriarchs in Mruel, taken in this 
ſenſe, were ſuch as, till of late years in Scorland, were they that could 
lead the whole Name or Kindred, and be follow 'd by them. The Fa- 
milys in Jae! of this kind, that were greateſt about the plantation 
of the Commonwealth, were of Rgvsen, the Henochits, the Phoat- 


OF Gap, the Zephronits, the Haggits, the Sbunits, the Oznits, 
OF jupan, the Shelonits, the Pharzits, the Zarbits, the Hf 
_ OF IsacuaR, the Tholaits, the Punits, the "Shubits, | and the 

- ob 
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OF ZaBvuLuN, the Sardits, the Elonits, and the Fableelits, Chap. 1. 
OF MANnASSEH»; the Macbirits, the Galeadits, the Feezrits, the . 
Helekits, the Aſrielits, the Sechemits, the Shemidaits, and the Hepherits. 
OF EPHRAIM, the Shuthalazts, the Bachtits, the Tahanits, and 
the Eranits. ', DOT e DST oe Re 2 

OF BENJAMIN, the Belazts, the Aſbbelits, the Abiramits, the Shu- 
phamits, the Huphamits, the Ardits, the Heredits, and the Naamits. 


7 


OF Dan, the Subamits.,. 


Of Asnen,, the Fimnits, the Feſſuits, the Brits, the Heberits, 


and the Melchielits, 1 2 busen golla i 12 „ 
OF NarnTALI, the Jagrielits, the Gunits, the Feſerits, and the 
Shillemits. | 


OF Lev1, the Ger/onits, the Cabarits, and the Merarits. The 
heads of theſe were ſuch as are call'd Patriarchs, Princes, heads of 
Familys, or chief of the Fathers. DFO I EI 
_ FAMILLYS, tho far leſs ſubject than in other Governments to de- 
cy or increaſe, might at divers times be different in 1/ael; as after 
BExIAMIN was deſtroy'd, or after Davip had rais'd his own and 
many other: But thus were the Familys at this time ſixty ; the Tribes 
being, as was ſhewn before, thirteen, | Gs | 
IN the firſt inſtitution of the Tribes of Rome, that is, Ramnen/es, 
Titienſes, and the Luceri, they were alſo genealogical, but long it held 
not ſo; genealogical diviſions in a Commonwealth being for the moſt 
part of greater danger than uſe: but whether Genealogys be obſery'd 
or not, the local way of diviſion is of abſolute neceſſity. . | 
TO inſert the Geography of the Hraelitiſh Tribes, would be as Sect. 6. 
burdenſom both to the Reader and my ſelf, as needleſs to either. Of #5: _ 
But the manner how the Tribes became local, was thro the diſtribu- — EF 
tion of the Land of Canaan by Lot, and intailing the Lands ſo diſtribut- 
ed upon the Proprietors and their Heads for ever, without power of 
alienation, in any ſuch .manner as to deprive their Poſterity, The 
Lot or Ballot in Mael was ſpecially of three uſes; one for election of 
Magiſtrats, another for the diſcovery of ſom. ſecret Malefactor, and a 
third for the divifion of Lands. To which three heads I hope to re- 
duce the whole Hiſtory of their Government: and this work once 
perform'd, it will be eaſy to repreſent the Commonwealth in its Po- 
litical method. „ PEE 4 1 
TO begin with the election of Magiſtrats, it was perform d ſom- 
times by the Lot, without Suffrage; and ſomtimes by the Ballot, that 
is, by a mixture of Lot and Suffrage. For the clearer diſcovery of the 
Order in Elections, I muſt invert the Order of the Magiſtrats elected, 
and begin with the King; then procede to the Judg, and com laſt of 
all to the Sanhedrim, and the inferior Courts. BE: "HE; 
THE Inſtruments us'd upon theſe occaſions, were firſt Lots, ſom 
Blanks and ſom Prizes; then rns (that is, Pots) into which theſe 
Lots were caſt, and out of which they were afterwards drawn, or 
given forth; by what Officers, or with what farther Solemnity, dos 
not appear. | . | © 
WHEN the People would needs have a King, SAMUzL being Sect. 7. 
their Judg, did that, tho againſt his will, which nevertheleſs was no 2 
more than his duty: that is, firſt, hearken'd to the voice of the People; Eig. 5 
or obey'd their Vote. Secondly, Call'd the People together to the Lord 1 Sam. 8, 7, 
40 Mizpeh. The political Aſſembly, or Congregation of the People 7% n. 10. 
F ff 2 of 7. 
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Book IE. of Tjrael was call'd | Acclaſia Dei, tbe Cong 7 egation the Loyd, 2037 


LYN, ought:to have bin expreſt in the Trial of BENJAMIN, japdis in ſom 


Judg. 20. 
Deut. 23» 


For the Afem- 
bly of the Con- 
regation at 
Mizpeh, ſee 
Judg. 10. 47+ 

11. 11. 
& 20. ae 


& 


& 


1 Sam. 7. 6, 


oy 
21. Is 
8 © ” 


16. 


1 Sam. 10. 


19, 


The Military 
Order of Poli- 
tical Congre- 
gations in Iſ- 


rael, ſee 
Chap. 3. 


The Preroga- 
tive Tribe, 


Judg, 20. 2. 


Joſh, 7. 1 
I 6, 17» I 


V. 20. 


places by our Tranſlation; as where an Eumich (or 
marriage with a Daughte 


ter into, the Congregation of, the Lord: that is, ſhall not have right of 


& fo you will find it in the trial of Ach Ax) were caſt into the hs 
Wh. z K 


one unfit fob 

ter of asl, which capacity ,was..neceſſary 
to the being inrol'd of a Tribe) a Baſtard (as diſhonorable) an Am. 
monite ar. Moabite (as deſcended of perfidious Nations). ball nut wn. 


ſuffrage with the People of Mrael. So Sauk, by calling tbe Coy. 
gregation of the. Lord, or the Peg le Zagether ta the Lord in Mizpeh 
(the place, before the taking of Feru/alem,' where they always held 
their Parlaments or political Aſſemblys) did the office of the like Ma- 


giſtrats in Commonwealths. The People being thus aſſembld (q 


to be brief, I muſt. progede with conjectures, Which at fixſt ſight ; will 
ſeem. bolder; than really they are) SAMgRL, cauſing the Urns: to bo 
ſet forth, pronounc'd the ſolemn form of words in uſe upon the lika 
occaſion, which were theſe: Preſent your ſelves before the Lord by yaun 
Tribes, and by your thouſands. The political Aſſemblys of the Children 
of Tjrael, were held, or gather'd (as we ſay) with Prums beating, 
and Colors flying; and if it were an extraordinary Congregation, that 
is, a Congregation conſiſting of the whole People, as this, and 
that for the trial of BEN AMIx, the Princes of the Tribes with 
their Staves, and the Standards of the Camp (in the order ſhewn) 
led up the People to the Urns, or Ballots... Wherfore upon theſ 
words of SAMUEL, the Princes march'd in their known diſciplin 
to the Urns, The Urns: were two: in the one were twelve Lots 
inſcrib'd with the names of the twelve Tribes; in the other were 
alſo twelve other Lots, wherof eleven were Blanks, and the twelſth 
inſcrib'd with ſom word. What the Maelitiſp word was, dos not 
appear; the Roman word upon the like occaſion was Prerogetives 
wherfore ſeeing that which is loſt muſt have bin of a like nature, 
we may, for diſcourſe fake, preſume it to have bin the ſame: in Mad 
as in Rome. And when SAMUEL had caus'd all the Tribes of Iſrael ta 
com near, the Tribe of BEN IAM IN was taken: That is, the name 
of this Tribe being drawn out of the one Urn, to it was drawn the 
word Prerogative out of the other Urn; which being don; the Urns 
were chang'd, or at leaſt the Lots. And wheras in the enumeration of 


the Patriarchs, I ſhew'd by a catalog of their names, that the whole 
Tribe of BENJAMIN conſiſted of ſeven Familys; ſeven names by that 


account ſhould have bin caſt into the one Urn, and as many Lats into 
the other; one of them being inſcrib'd with the word Preregative, and 
the other fix being Blanks. But both the names, and the number of 


Familys at this Ballot, are moſt likely to have bin quite otherwiſe than 


in the Catalog; becauſe fince that time the Tribe of Bznjamin.bad 


in the far greater part bin deſtroy d, and picc'd up again out of a Rem- 


nant: ſo for the number of the Familys, or the names of them, I can 
fay nothing. But the Urns being thus prepar'd, came Ben jJAMiN, 48 


now the Prerogative Tribe, to the Urns by Familys. And when Sa- 
MUEL bad caus'd the Tribe of BENJAMIN to com near by ther Fa- 


milys, the Family of MaTz1 (which is a new one) was talen: that 
is, lighting, in the manner ſhewn, upon the Prize, became the Pre- 
rogative Family. This don, the Lots were again chang'd, and fo 
many others as there were Houſholds in the Family of MATR1 (for 


6 
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Thus the Houſhold of KSH coming to be the Prerogative Houſhold, Chap. 1. 
and ſo many Lots as there were men of that Houſhold, being caſt into 
the Urns, wherof the Prize was inſcrib'd King, came the Houſniold f 
WE find it reconted by Livy, of TARqgiNius Pkiscus, ga, 8. 


* 


and of SER vIivs'EULLIVS,' that before either of them was King, That miracu- 
the one had his hat taken off, and carry'd up by an 2 * the other 4% 2 
had a flame reſting upon his forehead, by which it Was firmly be- af in a 
liev'd, that each of them was deſign'd of the Gods to be King: yet arc OI 
was this never ſo underſtood by themſelves,” or any other, as to ex- N Moen 
clude the right of popular Suffrage in their Election, by which e ex 
PRIScus reign'd; or to create an opinion that any man ought to be a 3 1hs 
King of Rome, whom the People had nor firſt commande to reign” People in 
over them, to whoſe Election therfore Strvivs, tho in poſſeſſion ei Eledtion. 
of the Throne, thought it his beſt way to refer himſelf. Far be it TT. 
from me to compare Prodigys among Heathens, to Miracles in the 
Church: But each People had of each a like opinion. Both 1/ae! 
and the Heafhens began their popular Aſſemblys with Sacrifice. In 
order to the election of SoLoMoN, the Repreſentative of Mel /#- . Chron. 20. 
criſicd Sacriſices to the Lord even a thoufand Bullocks, a thouſand 1, 22. 
| Rams, and'a thouſand Lambs, with their Drink-offerings, and Sarrifires 
in abundance, for all Iſrael. And when they had thus don, what Miz" 
giſtrats ſoever the Mraelits, or the Heathens elected, they always un- 
derſtood to be elected by God. The Lot 7s caft into the lap, but the p „ 
ubole diſpofng therof is of the Lord. And indeed, wheras in this man- "ON 
ner they made 'SoLomoN King, and ZApoc to be Prieft, if we 
will hold otherwiſe, we muſt think that neither the King nor the 
Prieſt was elected by God. A man that is elected to ſom great Office, 
by a King rightly qualify'd, muſt have little Religion, or hold himſelf 
to be rais d up 1 Why then ſhould it be otherwiſe, when a 
Magiſtrat is elected by a People rightly qualify'd ? Or what conſe- 
quence is there in faying, that Saul was anointed by SAMmuer 
before he was elected by the People, or that God rais'd them up 
Judges; therfore neither Sau nor the Judges were elected by the 
People? That God elected the Kings in 1/azl, is certain; and that 
the People no leſs for that did alſo elect the Kings, is as certain. One 
from among thy Brethren ſhalt thou (that is, thou the People of Yael) Deut. 15. 15. 
ſet King over ' thee. That God rais'd up Judges in Mrael, is certain; 
and that the People no leſs for that, did alſo elect the Judges, is as 
certain. When the Children of Ammon made War againſt ael, 
Ilrael aſſembl'd themſebves together, and incamp d in Mizpeh, whence the . 
Elders of Gilead went to fetch IRPBHTA out of 'the Land of Tob.— — 4+: 6 
Then JepH TA went with the Elders of Gilead, and the People made 111 
bim Head and Captain over them: and JepuTA utter d all his words 
before the Lord in Mizpeh. But that Sor.omon was elected by the 
Lot, I do not affirm; it being moft probable, that it was by Suffrage 
only, Davip propofing, and the People 'reſolving. ' Nor whether 
JEPHTA was elected by Suffrage, or by the Ballot, is it material; 
however that the ordinary Magiſtrats were elected by the Ballot, I 
THE ordinary Magiftrats of this Commonwealth (as ſhall here- Sect. 9. 
after be more fully open'd) were the Sanhedrim, or the ſeventy El- © a, — 
ders; and the inferior Courts or Judges, in the Gates of the Citys. 23% of 2 
Lead f | | | For / ier Courts. 
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Book II. For the Inſtitution and Election of theſe, Mos Es propoyd to thie 
People, or the Congregation of the Lord, in this manner, Take yg, 
Deut. 1. 13. iſe men, and be FN: and known among your Tribes ( tara A 
and I will make (or conſtitute) them Rulers over you.” Where; by the 
way, leſt Moss in theſe words be thought to aſſume power, S6. 
LON, ſays ARISTOTIE ( Inwerpariay XAT ASIC ) made, Or confi. 
tuted the Popular Government of Athens. In which he implys, not 
that Solo was a King, or had Soverain Power, but that he was 
a Lawgiver, and had authority to propoſe to the People. Nor 
is there more in the words of Mosps; upon whoſe Propofitioh, 
fay Jewiſh Writers, each of the twelve Tribes, by free Suffrages, 
elected fix Competitors, and wrote their Names in ferols,” which tf 
deliver d to Mosts. Moss having thus preſented to him by the 
twelve Tribes ſeventy and two Competitors for ſeventy Maglſtricys, 
had by conſequence two more Competitors, than were capable of 
the Preferment to which they were elected by the People: Wherfore 
Moss took two Urns, into the one he caſt the ſeventy two Namts 
preſented by the People; into the other, ſeventy two Lots, wherof 
two were blanks, the reſt inſcribd with the word Elder. This doh, 
he call'd the Competitors to the Urn, where the ſeventy, to whoſe 
Names came forth the Prizes, went up to the Tabernacle, the Seſſion- 
Se Numb. Houſe being there provided: and the two that drew the Blanks, 
11.26. namely ELvar and Mp, tho of them that were elected and 
written by the Tribes, went not up to the Tabernacle, but remain d in 
the Camp, as not having attain'd to Magiſtracy, Thus, if this 
place in Scripture can admit of no other N oY: ſo much as1 
moe cited out of the Talmud (tho otherwiſe, for the moſt part, but 


a fabulous and indigeſted heap) muſt needs be good and valid. In 


this manner, one or more Senators happening to dy, it was eaſy for 
each Tribe, chuſing one or more Competitors accordingly out of 
themſelves, to decide at the Urn which Competitors ſo choſen, ſhould 

be the Magiſtrat, without partiality, or cauſe of feud; which, if a 

man conſiders this Conſtitution, was not perhaps ſo readily to be don 
otherwiſe. The like, no doubt, was don for the inferior Courts, 

except that ſuch Elections (the Commonwealth being onee ſettl d) 

were more particular, and perform'd by that Tribe only in whoſe 

Gates that Court was fitting. = 9 

Sect. 10. THE firſt inſtitution of theſe Courts came to paſs in the manner 
ar 6s +4 the following. Before the People were under Orders, the whole Judica- 
3 ture lay upon the ſhoulders of Moss, who being overburden d, 
ferior Courts, was adviſed by JETHRo. And Moss hearken'd to the voice of bis 
7 Father-in-law—and choſe (after the manner ſhewn) able men out of 
tion. all Iſrael, and made them Heads over the People, Rulers of thouſands, 
Exod. 18. 24 Rulers of hundreds, Rulers of fiftys, and Rulers of tens, The number 
of which Rulers, compar'd with the number of the People, as in the 
muſter roll at Sinai, muſt in all have amounted to about fix thou- 
ſand. Theſe thus inſtituted, while Mael was an Army, came to be 
the ſame when the Army was a Commonwealth: wherof it is ſaid, 
Deut.16. 18. Judges and Officers ſhalt thou make thee in all thy Gates which the Lord 
thy God gives thee, throout thy Tribes ; and they ſhall judg the People 
with juſt Fudgment. Each of theſe Courts, by the practice of the 
Jewiſh Commonwealth, conſiſted of twenty three Elders. But JE- 
 THRO, in his advice to Mosxs, adds concerning theſe JOS 
| this 
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this Caution; Let themudg the People at all ſeaſons; ond iti ſcral be, that Chap. 2. 
every great matter. they ſhall bring tothee, but gvery ſmall matter theyſhall NN 
uch: So ſhall it be eaſier for. cee {2s ane Hey ſhe | bear the burden with ess. s. 


"thee. Which mevertheleſs follow'd not according to J=TaRo'spromile, 
the Appeals being ſuch to Maosxs that he gos with this complaint to 


God: 1 am not able to bear all this People alone, becauſe it is too heavy for me. Numb. 11. 


Wherupon 2% Lord /aid to Moses, Gather. to me ſeventy wien, of the 14 16. 
Elders of Iſrael, whom thou Rue to be Elders.of the People, and Officers 
over them; and bring them to the Tabernacle of t he Congregation, that they 
may ftand noith thee—-(but Crowns will have no rivals) 4d they. ball 
bear the burden of the, Penple, mich thee, that thou bear it not alone: But a 
Monarch is one that muſt he alone. And Mosks went gut, and told ibe Ver. 
n and gather d the ſeventy, men of the Elders of the People ; the man- 
ner wherof.is, already ſhewn..; JeTHRo, being a Heathen, informs 
 Heatheniſh, .,;Yet-in, Scripturg is both JET#Ro join'd, with, Moszs, 
and the Commonwealth of Midian with the Commonwealth of 
J#ael,” How then coms it to be irreverend, or atheiſtical, as ſom ſay, 
in Politicians (and while political Diſcourſes. cannot otherwiſe be 
manag d) to compare, tho but by way of illuſtration, other Legiſla- 
tors, or Politicians, as LycuRGvs, Sorox, with Mos xs; or other 
Commonwealths, as Rome, and Venice, with that of Yael? But 
the Authors of ſuch Objections had better have minded. that the 
burden wherof Moses here complain'd, could in no manner be that 
of ordinary Judicature, of which he was cad before, by the advice 
of JeTHROz, and therfore muſt have bin that of Appeals only: ſo 
either the Saphedrim bore, no burden at all with Moss, ot they 


= 


eals with him. And if fo, how fay they that there 

al from the, ſeventy, Elders to Moss? 

BUT. I faid the Lot was of uſe alſo toward the diſcovery 'of con- Sect. 11. 

ceal'd Malefactors. Of this we have an Example in the detection of % Or, 

Acnax. The words of the Law, Wherby the Fact of AchAn % 1 
was criminal, are theſe : , thou ſhalt bear jay in one of thy Citys, which Deus. 3. 
the Lord thy Cad has given thee to dwell therin, ſaying, Certain men, ©* 
the Children of Belial, are gon out from among you, and have withdrawn 

the Inhabitants of their City, ſaying, Let us go and ſerve other Gods, 

which you have not known ; then ſhalt thou inguire, and make: ſearch, _ 

and ask diligently; and behold, M it be truth; and the thing certain, that 

fuch Abomination is wrought among you, thou ſhalt ſurely ſmite the In- * * © 

 babitants of that. City with the edg of the Sword, deftiroying it utterly, © © 
and all that is therin, and the Cattel therof with the edg of- the Sworl. 
Aud thou ſhalt gather all the ſpoil of it into the midſt of the flreet ther, 
and fhalt burn with fire the City, and all the ſpoil therof, every whit, fa. 

tbe Lord thy Gad: and it ſhall be a heap for ever, it ſhall not b 
and there ſhall cleave nought accu. 


bore that of Appeals with 


: . 


lay an Appeal 


— 


4; 
* 


0 be built again, 
/ F the, accurs'd thing to thy hand. Among 

the Citys that were given by God to Ijrae!, was Jericho. Now 

tho againſt this City, before. it was taken, Josh uA had ſolemnly 1 6 17; 
and publicly denounc'd the Anathema, or Curſes contain'd in the 17 
foregoing Law); and after the taking of it, had, in all appearance, ex- 

Ecuted upon it the whole of the Anathema fo pronounc d: yet thro 
lubſequent loſſes before the City of Ai, being ſore afflicted, he en- 

ter d into ſuſpicion, that there might have bin ſom failure in the per- 


formance 
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1 5 The Art of Laugiving. 


Book II. formance of the Law. Wherupon he rent his Clothes, and fell to the 


Joſh. 7.6. 


Sect. 12. 


Diſtribution 


of Lands, and 


Agrarian 
Laws in Iſ- 
rael. 


Joſh. 14. 2. 


Earth upon his face before the Ark of the Lord, till the eventide, he and 


the Elders (or Sanhedrim of Ijrae!) and put duſt on their head. The 


Sanhedrim, in difficult caſes of the Law, inquir' d of God by Vim; 
and the Sanhedrim, or the People, in caſes of high concernment to 
the State, as in the War againſt Benjamin, inquir'd of the Ark, 
When God was inquir'd of by Urim, he gave his Oracle by the ſhining 
of certain Stones or Jewels in the Breaſtplate of the High Prieſt, 
When he was inquir'd of by the Ark, he gave his Oracle vocally from 
the Mercy ſeat, which was plac'd upon the Ark of the Covenant. 
Whence he who fat between the Cherubims thus anſwer'd Josh uA: 


Get thee up; wherfore ligſt thou thus upon thy face? Iſrael has ſinn d. 


they have even taken of the accursd thing. Josh uA thus inform'd of 
the Crime, but not ſo particularly of the Malefactor as to know where 
to charge it, calls the whole People to the Urns ; in one of which it 
may be thought that there were eleven white Stones, or Lots, with 
one black one; and in the other the twelve Names of the Tribes. 
So T/rael coming firſt by Tribes to the Urns, the Tribe of JuDan' was ! 
taken; that is, this Tribe lighting upon the black Lot, was denoted \ 
for the Guilty Tribe: Which confiſting (as appear'd by the Catalog) 
of five Familys, wherof the Zarhits were one, came next by Familys | 
to the Urn; wherin there might be four white Lots, and one black 
one, by which the Zarh:ts were taken. In like manner came the 
Family of the Zarbits by Houſholds, and the Houſhold of Z ABD 
was taken: Laſt of all came the Houſhold of Zasp1 man by man, 
and Ach Ax was taken. This kind of Inquiſition was performd 
with ſuch Religion and Solemnity, that a man thus taken, if he had 


any guilt, could have no face to conceal it; or, if there were any 


Witneſſes of his Crime, they could not any longer diſſemble it: and 
whether he were convicted by teſtimony, or by his own confeſſion 


(as now ACHAN) he was put to death. The like proceding, in part, 


is imply'd to have bin in the caſe of JonaTHAN ; tho in this, by a- 
greement therupon between Sau and the People, it ſhould ſeem as 
if but two Lots were put into the Urn, wherof Saul and Joxna- 
THAN, on the one part, drew the black: Or the Prince of the Tribe 
of JuDan drawing for the whole People, on the other part, drew the 
white one; and that the fame being put into the Urn again, to decide 
it between SAUL and JoNATHAN, JoNATHAN drew the black; 
wherupon, he being queſtion'd, confeſs'd the fact; and, but that the 
People reſcu'd him from Saur, had bin put to death. iis IVR 
T O conclude with the uſe of the Lot, in the diviſion of the Land 
of Canaan, This (as implying the Foundation or Balance of the Go- 
vernment) ought to have bin the firſt in order, but happens here to 
com laſt; becauſe theſe Orders were inſtituted in the Wilderneſs, and 


ſo before the People had any Lands to divide, Nevertheleſs, this alſo 


was propos d by Moss, and. refolv'd by the People: By lor was their 
Inheritance, as the Lord commanded Mosts; and now coms (as it 
was, or ſhould have bin put in execution by JosguA) to be con- 
ſider'd. „ 
IT may be true, that the Roman People were the wiſeſt that have 
bin; and it is true, that they only of a People, did labor to introduce 
Agrarian Laws, tho without effect: Otherwiſe, Levelling was never 
introduc'd, but by the wiſdom and providence of ſom great Man, as 
8 
4 
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a Mosrs, a Josh uA, or a LYCURGUS or by ſom accident, or atci- Chap. 2. 
dents, bringing a Nobility to ruin, as the Laws of Hexxy VII. and. 
the ways of HENRY VIII. in England. | . 
BETWEEN the Muſter Roll in Sinai, wherby the men of mi- Num. 1. 46. 
litary age, as Was ſhewn, amounted to ſix hundred and three thou- Num. 26.5 1. 
fand five hundred and fifty, in the twelve Tribes, and the Law for the 
dioiſion of the Land of Canaan, there happen d a Plague, by which the 
number of the People, upon a new Poll, came but to fix hundred and 
one thouſand ſeven hundred and thirty. Upon this Poll was the Law 
made which runs thus: To 7heſe the Land ſball be divided for an In- V. 53, 54, 
heritance, according to the number of; names. © To many thou ſhalt give 55: 56. 
the more Inheritance, and to feuer tbou ſhalt give the leſs inheritance : 
Jo every one ſhall his Inheritance be given, according to thoſe that were 
number d of bim. Notwithſtanding, the Land ſball be divided by lit: 
according to the names of the Tribes of their Fathers, they ſhall inherit ; 
according to the lot ſhall the poſſeſſion: therof be divided to many and few. 
This Law, in another place, is repeated thus: You ſhall divide the Num. 33. 54. 
Land by lot, for an inheritance among your Familys ; and to many ye 
ſhall give the more Inheritance, and to the fewer ye ſhall give the leſs In- 
beritance : Every man's inheritance ſhall be in the place where his Lot 
falls, according to the Tribes of your Fathers ye ſhall inberit. t 

IN the making of theſe Lots conſideration was as well had of the 
goodneſs of the Land, as of the meaſure. Now ſuppoſing this Law 
to have bin in the whole and methodically executed, the Canaanits 
muſt firſt have bin totally rooted out of the Land of Canaan ; which 
Land, in that caſe (as ſom affirm) would have afforded to this Com- 
monwealth a Root or Balance, conſiſting of three millions of Acres, Hecateus a- 
Theſe, reckoning the whole People in the twelve Tribes, at ſix hun- Pud] _ 
dredand two thouſand (which is more than upon the later Poll they ** f. 
came to) would have 'afforded to every man four Acres; to eve 
one of the Patriarchs (upon the poll of the foregoing Catalog, where 
they are ſixty) four thouſand Acres; to every one of the Princes of 
the Tribes, fourteen thouſand Acres; to the Levitical Citys (being 
forty eight, each with its Suburbs, of four thouſand Cubits diameter) 
one hundred thouſand Acres ; and yet for extraordinary Donations, 
as to JosHUA and CALEB (of which kind there were but few) ſom 
eighty thouſand Acres might remain. Now it is true, four Acres to 
a man may ſeem but a ſmall Lot; yet the Roman People, under Ro- 
mulus, and long after, had but two. And it may very well be, that 
one Acre in Canaan was worth two in 1{taly, eſpecially about Rome; 
and four in England, tho' of the beſt ſort: and if fo it were that four 
Acres in Paleſtin were worth ſixteen of our beſt, ſuch a Lot, at our 
account, might be worth about thirty or forty pounds a year ; which, 
for a popular ſhare, holding that rate thro the whole body of a Peo- 
ple, was a large proportion. By this eſtimae, or what poſſibly could 
be allow'd to the Princes of the Tribes and of the Familys, their ſhare 
came not to a ſixth of the whole: fo the reſt remaining to the People, 
the Balance of this Government muſt have bin purely popular. It is 
true, that in the whole this Law of Moss for the diviſion of the 
Land was never executed: but that in the parts ſom ſuch courſe was 
taken, is plain; for example, in the diviſion to ſeven Tribes, where 
Jos uA propoſes to the People in this manner: Give out from among Joſh. 18. 4. 
You three men for each Tribe=—and they ſhall go thro the Land and de- 


+ © ſeribe 


410 
Book IT. ſcribe it. The People having reſolv'd accordingly, theſe went, and 
paid thro the Land, and deſcrib'd it by Citys into ſeven parts in a Book, 


Num. 36. 3+ 


Sect. 13. 
The Portion The thirteenth, or that of Levi, came in the like manner to the 


N um. 1 8. 20. 
Deut. 10. 9. 
Deut. 18. 1. 


Ezek.44.22. being injoin'd any of them, than 0 tale Maidens of the Seed of Ural, 
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The Art of Lawgrving.. 


and came again to Josn uA to the Hoſt at Shiloh. And Josnua 
Lots for them in Shiloh, before the Lord: and there Josn uA dpijdet 
the Land to the Children of Iſrael according to their diuiſant. It were 
abſurd to think that this Lot determin'd of proportions; for fo a mean 
man might have com to be richer than the Prince of his Tribe: hut 
the proportions allotted to Tribes being ſtated, tho at firſt but by guek 
and entred into the Lot Book of the Surveyors (ho, ſays JoszPnvs, 
vere moſt expert in Geometry) the Princes came firſt to the Urns, 
wherof the one contain'd the names of the Tribes that were to draw, 
the other the names of thoſe parcels of Land that were to be drawn 
firſt to a whole Tribe. Thus the name of a Tribe, for example BTM. 
JAN, being drawn out of one Urn, to that name a parcel was 
drawn out of the other Urn; for example, the Country lying between 
e and Bethaven. This _ don, and the Prince of the Tribe 
aving choſen in what one place he would take his ſtated and agreed 
proportion, whether of fourteen thouſand Acres, or the like, the reſt 
of the Country was ſubdivided in the Lot Book, according to the hum- 
ber of Familys in the Tribe of this Prince; and the Parcels ſubdivided 
being caſt into the one Urn, the names of the Patriarchs into the other, 
the tame Tribe came again by Familys. Thus every Patriatch making 
choice in what one part of this Lot he would take his agreed propor- 
tion, whether of four thouſand Acres, or the like; the remainder 
| was again ſubdivided in the Lot Book, according to the number of 
names in his Family: if they were more than the parcel would fur- 
niſh at four Acres a man, then was that defect amended by addition 
out of the next parcel; and if they were fewer, then the overplus 
was caſt into the next parcel. By ſuch means the People came, or 
might have com in the whole, and in every part, to the Lot of their 
Inheritance; while every Tribe that was thus planted, became local 
without removal. Neither ſhall the Inheritance remove from one Tribe 
to another Tribe; but every one of the Tribes of the Children of Iſtael 
ſhall keep himſelf to his own Inheritance. (oth 0 em 
THE Tribes thus planted, or to have bin planted, were twelve. 


Lot, for their forty eight Citys with their Suburbs, and receivd them 
accordingly ; as the Lot came forth for the Familys | of the Koha- 
thits, and the reſt. Theſe Iſrael gave to the Levits out of their In- 
heritance : That is, theſe were ſuch as the twelve Tribes, before the 
diviſion, ſet apart for the Levits, with the Tithes, and the Offerings; 
which, tho this Tribe had no other Lands, made their portion by far 
the beſt. The Tribes being henceforth reckon'd by their-locality; and 
theſe forty eight Citys being ſcatter'd throout the twelve Tribes, that 
of L XVI was no more computed as a diſtinct Tribe, but loſt as it 
were the name, yet with advantage: for to their promiſcuous aborlc 
they had the right of premiſcuous Marriage; no mote in this point 


or avleaſt the Widows of Prieſts. And as in the Tribes where they 
dwelt they had promiſcuous Marriage, ſo had they right of promil- 
cuous Election; that is, of electing, and being elected, into all the 
Magiſtracys and Offices of the Commonwealth: which they ſo fre 
quently injoy'd, that the Sanhedrim is fomtimes underſtood by their 


names. 
4 
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names. F there arifes a matter too hard for thee in Judgment, thou ſhalt Chap. 2. 
com to the Prieſts the Levits. Between the Law, and the Religion of "44A 4 
this Government, there was no difference; whence all Eccleſiaſtical 2** 17. 3 
perſons were alſo Political perſons, . of which the Levits were an intire 
Tribe, ſet more peculiarly apart to God (the King of this Common= 
wealth) from all other cares, except that only of his Government. 
Thus Mosss did that with the ſafety of Liberty in Mael, which 
LycuRGvs could not do in Lacedemon, but by condemning the 
Hehts to perpetual Slavery : For wheras without theſe to be Tillers 
of the Ground, the Citizens of Lacedemon could not be at leifure for 
the Commonwealth; the Children of 7/ae/ might imploy themſelves 
in their domeſtic Affaits, as they requir'd, with ſafety: while the 
Levits bore the burden of the Government; or, in caſe either their 
privat Affairs permitted, or their Ambition promted, were equally 
capable of Magiftracy. ' 1) EF | fs laces” - 
OF the Leuitical Citys, three beyond, and three on this ſide Jordan, Sect. 
were Citys of Refuge. If a man was ſlain, the next of kindred, by Cihref Re- 
the Laws of fael was the Avenger of Blood; and to the Avenger of At. 
Blood it was lawful to ſlay him that flew his Kinſman, wherever ge 33 
could find him, except only in a City of Refuge. For this cauſe, if a 
man had ſlain another, he fled immediatly to one of theſe Sanctuarys; 
whence nevertheleſs, the Judges in the Gates, within whoſe proper 
verge the Crime was committed, caus'd the Malefactor to be brought 
before them by a Guard, and judg d between the Slayer and the A- 
venger of Blood. If that which we call Murder, or Manſlaughter, 
was prov'd againſt him by two Witneſſes, he was put to death: 
but if it was found, as we ſay, Chancemedly, he was remanded 
with a Guard to the City of Refuge; whence if, before the death of 
the High Prieſt, he was found wandring, it was lawful, not only for 
the Avenger of Blood, but for any man elſe to flay him. The High 
Prieſt being dead, hereturn'd, not home only, but to his Inheritance 
alſo, with liberty and ſafety. If a Prieſt had {lain a man, his Refuge 
was the Sanctuary: whence nevertheleſs he was taken by the San- 
hedrim; and, if upon trial he was found guilty of wilful Murder, 2 | 
to death. Fa nan coms preſumtuouſly upon his Neighbor to flay him Exod. 21. 
with gutle, thou ſhalt take him from my Altar, that be may x. 
INHERITANC Es, being thus introduc'd by the Lot, were im- Se&. 13. 
movably intail'd on the Proprietors and their Heirs for ever, by the inſti- The Zubile. 
tution of the Jubile, or the return of Lands, however fold or ingag'd, 
once in fifty years to the antient Proprietor, or his lawful Heir. Yet 
_ remain'd there two ways wherby Lots might be accumulated; the one | 
by caſual Inheritance, the other by marriage with an Heireſs; as in Num. 36. 
the caſe of ZELoPHEDAD, or of his Daughters. 
NOW to bring the whole reſult of theſe hiſtorical parts, thus Sect. 16. 
prov d, to the true Political Method or Form, the Commonwealth 
inſtituted by Mos Es was according to this Model. 


THE whole People of Iſrael (thro a popular diſtribution of the. Land The Model 
of Canaan among themſehues by Lot, and the fixation of ſuch a popular Oe En” 
Balance by their Agrarian Law, or Fubile, intailing the inheritance of of 1jracl. 
each Proprietor upon his Heirs for ever) was locally divided into twekve | 


Tribes. 
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Book II. EVE RT Tribe had a double capatity, the one Military, the other 
Cin. 2 001 

ATRTBE, in its Military capacity, conßted of one Staff or Stan. 
dard of the Camp, under the leading of its diſtinct and hereditary Prince, 
as Commander in chief; and of its Princes of Familys or chief Fathers, 
as Captains of thouſands and Captains of hundreds. Wie 

A TRIBE, in its Political capacity, us next and immediatly under 
the government of certain Fudicatorys, fitting in the Gates of its Citys; 
each of which conſiſted of twenty three Elders, elected for life, by free 

rave. | | 1 BIT 21 15 
13 E Soverain Power, and common Ligament ꝙ the twelve Tribes, 
| 4 the Sanbedrim of Iſrael, and the Eccleſia Dei, or Congregation of 
Lord. 5 7 

THE Sanbedrim <vas a Senat, confifting of ſeventy Elders for life, þ 
inſtituted by the free Election of fix Competitors, in and by each Tribe 
every Elder, or Senator of the Sanhedrim being taken out of this number 
of Competitors by the Lot. Wo! 8 

THE Congregation of the Lord was a Repreſentative of the People 
of Iſrael, conſiſting of twenty four thouſand, for the term of one month; 
and perpetuated by the monthly Election of tuo thouſand Deputys ofithe 
People m each Tribe. 1 i eee ee 

THE Sanbedrim, upon a Law made, was a ſtanding Fudicatory of 
_—_— from the Courts in the Gates, throput the Tribes; and upon a Law 

to be made, whatever was propos d by the Sanhedrim, and. reſolud inthe = 
. "og by the Congregation of the Lord, was an Act of the Parlament 
of -Ifrael. | N | CALLS EE | 


OF this Frame fays Mosts to the People (as well he might) 
2 4 5% Behold, I have taught you Statutes and Fudgments, even as the Lord my 
: God commanded me, that ye ſhould do jo in the Land whither you go to 
poſſeſs it. Keep therfore, and do them; for this is your Wiſdom, and 
your Underſtanding in the fight of the Nations, which ſball hear all theje 
Statutes, and ſay, Surely this great Nation is à wviſe and underſtanding 
People. In another place, upon the People's obſerving this form, he 
pronounces all the choiceſt Bleſſings; and in caſe of violation of the 
ſame, a long enumeration of moſt dreadful Curſes, among which he 
Dent. 28. 36. has this: The Lord ſhall bring thee, and thy King which thou ſhalt ſet tver 
thee, to a Nation which neither thou nor thy Fathers have known ; and 
there ſhalt thou ſerve other Gods, Wood and Stone. In which words, 
firſt he charges the King upon the People as a Creature of their own, 
and next oppor his Form pointblank to Monarchy ; as is farther * 

parent in the whole Antitheſis running throout that Chapter. To t 
neglect of theſe Orders may be apply'd thoſe words of Davip: {have 
faid that ye are God. tut ye fhall dy like Men, and fall like one of the 
Princes. But this Government can with no countenance of Reaſon, 
or teſtimony of Story, give any man ground to argue from the Frame 
thus inſtituted by Moss, that a Commonwealth rightly order'd and 
eftabliſh'd, may by any internal cauſe ariſing from ſuch Orders, be 
broken or diſſolv d; it being moſt apparent, that this was never eſta- 
bliſh'd'in any ſuch part as could poflibly be holding. Moss dy d in 
the Wilderneſs: and tho Josnva, bringing the People into the pro- 
mis d Land, did what he could, during his Life, towards the eſta- 
bliſkment of the Form deſign'd by Moszs ; yet the hands ahh 
| | | | COP 
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ple, eſpecially after the death of Josn uA, grew ſlack, and they Chap. 2. 
3 N. e- x a Canaanits, which they Pe often 8 = Ext 
to do; and without which it was impoſſible their Commonwealth — 
ſhould take any root. Nevertheleſs, ſettled as it could be, it was in 
ſom parts longer liv'd than any other Government has yet bin ; as 
having continu'd in ſom fort from Moss, to the diſperſion of the 
Jeus in the Reign of the Emperor ApRI AN; being about one thou- 
{and ſeven hundred years. But that it was never eſtabliſh'd accord- 
ing to the neceſſity of the Form, or the true intent of Moszs, is that 
which muſt be made farther apparent thro out the ſequel of the pre- 

ſent Book; and firſt, in the ſtate of the raelits under their Judges. 


CHAP. III. 


Shewing the Anarchy, or State of the Iſraelits under their 
on Judges. 


HE Frame of that which I take to have bin the ordinary Con- Sect. 1. 

gregation or Repreſentative of the People of 1/-ae/, is not per- 4ful! Pe- 
fectly ſhewn in Scripture, till the time of DAvI D; when, tho it has Jerig 3 
nothing . in it of a Monarchical Inſtitution, it is found intirely remain- rative of rhe 
ing, and perfectly deſcrib d in theſe words: Now the Children of Iſrael 5 ay 1. 
after their number, to wit, the chief Fathers, and Captains of thouſands 1 Chr. 27. 
and hundreds, and their Officers that ſery'd the King in any matter of 

the Courſes, which came in, and went out month by month, throout all the 

months in the year ; of every Courſe were twenty and four thouſand men. 
The Polls of the People, as they have bin hitherto ſhewn, were taken 

before their plantation in Canauan, where before they had Kings, they 
had grown (according to the account of Paul) four hundred and acts 13. 20: 
fhfty years; during which time, that they were excedingly increas'd, 
appears by the Poll of Military age taken by Davip, and amount- 
ing to one Million three hundred thouſand : yet could this Aſſembly 
of the Ghildren of Iruel after their number, in one year, by monthly 
rotation, take in the whole body of them. How theſe, being a Repre- 
ſentative of the People, and thus changeable, could be otherwiſe col- 
lected than by the monthly election of two thouſand in each Tribe, is 
not imaginable. And that both a Repreſentative of the People they 
were, and thus changeable, is by the clear words of Scripture, and 
the nature of the buſineſs upon which occaſion they are deſcrib'd, un- 
deniably evinc'd : for David propoſing, and the People reſolving, 
they make Soromon King, and Zapoc Prieſt, This Afſembly |; chr. 29. 
(beſides the Military Diſciplin therof, in which it differ'd little from 22. | 
the Cuſtoms of ſuch other Commonwealths as have bin great and 

martial) had not only a Civil, but a Military Office or Function, as 

the ſtanding Guard or Army of this Country; which, tho ſmall, and 

lying in the very Teeth of its Enemys, could thus, by taking in every 

man but for one month in a whole year, ſo equally diſtribute a Burden, 

to have bin otherwiſe intolerable to all; that it might be born by afew, 

and ſcarce felt by any. This Epitome of that Body (already deſcrib'd 

under the leading of the ſeveral Princes of the Tribes, with their 

Staves, and Standards of the Camp) ſeems to have bin commanded 

by Lieutenants of the Princes, or Tribuns of the reſpective Tribes: 


For, 


2 Sam. 24. 9. 
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Book II. 


Sect. 2. 


That this Re- 


preſentative 
Twas us d in 


the time of 


the Fudges. 
Judg. 2. 6. 


Judg. 3. 3. 


or the like duty, by turns or courſes ? Theſe things conſider'd, there 


SeR. 3. 
The diſſolu- 
tion of the 
Moſaical 
Common- 
wealth. 
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For, over the firſt courſe, for the firſt month, was J AsHORRAN the Son 
WY of ZABDIEL (of the Children of PEREZ, or of the Family of the 
er. 2, 3. Pharzits, in the Catalog of JupAH) and of his courſe were four and 
twenty thouſand, | 10199 bao) buf. + Hil 
IN this caſe the Princes did not lead in 2 but reſided in their 


Tribes for the Government of the ſame; whence, upon extraordinary 
occaſions, they ſent extraordinary Recruits: or in caſe of ſolemn War, 
or ſom weighty affair, as the trial of a Tribe or the like, led up in 
perſon, with their Staves and Standards; an Ordinance, whether we er 
regard the military or civil uſe of it, never enough to be admir d. 
I T is true, while, the whole People being an Army, Mosxs could 
propoſe to them in body, or under their Staves and Standards of the 
Camp; as he needed not, ſo he us d not any 9 But when 
Jost uA had lit the People go, and the Children of Iſrael went every 
man to his Inheritance, to poſſeſs the Land; how was it poſſible they 
ſhould poſſeſs any thing (while the five Lords of the Philiſtins, and all 
the Canaanits, and the Sidonians, and the Hivits, remain'd yet among 
them unconquer'd) without the wing of ſom ſuch Guard or Army as 
this, under which to ſhelter themſelves? How was it equal, or poſſi- 
ble, that a few of the People upon the guard of the whole, ſnould be 


without relief, or ſuſtain all the burden? Or how could every man 


be ſaid to go 70 his Inheritance to poſſeſs it, unleſs they-perform'd this 


is little doubt but this Congregation was, according to the Inſtitution 
of Mosks, put in practice by JosHUA. 511 edv, Avro 

THUS ſtood both the Sanhedrim, and the Congregation, with 
the inferior Courts, and all the Superſtructures of the Maſaical Com. 
monwealth, during the life of Josn uA, and the Elders of the San- 


| hedrim that outliv'd him; but without any ſufficient root for the 


poſſible ſupport of it (the Canaanits not being deſtroy' d) or with 
ſuch roots only as were full of worms. Wherfore, tho' the People 


ferv'd the Lord all the days of JosnuA, and all the days of the Elders 


that outliv'd Josuua; yet after the death of theſe, they did evil in 
the fight of the Lord. And an Angel (a Meſſenger or Prophet) of the 


Lord came up from Gilgal to Bochim, and ſaid, I made you go up out of 


the Land of Egypt, and have brought you into the Land which I feore to 


your Fathers; and I ſaid, I will never break my Covenant with: you: Aud 
ye ſhall make no League with the Inhabitants of this Land, ye ſhall throw 


down their Altars: but ye have not obey d my Voice: Why have you dun 


' this? Wherfore I alſo ſaid, I will not drive them out from before you: but 


they ſhall be as Thorns in your ſides, and their Gods ſhall be a ſnare to you. 
Upon the ſeveral Contents of which places, ſays JoszpH us, The 
Iſraelits (after the death of Josh uA, and the Elders that outliv'd 
him) eglecting their Arms, betook themſelves to Tillage; andeffeminated 


with Peace, gave their minds rather to what was eaſy and pleaſing, than 


what was ſecure or honourable : forgetful of the Laws of God, and of their 
Diſciplin. Wherupon God being mav'd to anger, admontſh'd them by a 
Prophet, that in ſparing the Canaanits, - they had diſobey d him; and that 
in cafe they perfiſted, for his Mercys neglected they ſhould taſt of bis Pon 


But they, tho terrify'd with the Oracle, were altogether averſe tothe Mar; 


both becauſe they wwere brib'd by the Canaanits, and thro luxury were be- 
com unapt for labor: the form of their Commonwealth being naw depravd, 
and the Ariſtocratical part thereof invalid; while neither the noun bo 

| | elected, 


4 
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olefed, nor the ſolemn Magiſtrats created as formerly. In which words, Chap. 3. 
the not electing of the Senat as formerly, being laid as a Crime bʒÿ/ 
josxynus to the People; he is firſt clear enough, for his part, that 
the Senat was formerly elected by the People, and ought to have bin ſo 
ſtill: And ſecondly, that henceforth the Election of the Senat, or San- 
hedrim, was neglected by the People. So this Commonwealth, which, 
thro the not rooting out of the Canaanits, had never any Foundation, 
came now to fail alſo in her Superſtructures: for proof wherof, the 
Teſtimony of Scripture is no leſs pregnant in divers places. As where 
Jupan ſaid to SIMEON bis Brother, Com. up with me into my Lot, 3 2 
that we may fight againſt the Canaanits, and I likewiſe will go with thee PEO 
into thy Lot e So SIMEON went with him. In which words you have 
a League made by two Tribes, and a War manag d by them, while 
other Tribes, that is, EPERAIM, Max AssBH, with the reſt, fat 
ſill :. wheras, if there had bin now any common ligament, as while the 
Sanhedrim was in being, ſuch leaguing, and fuch warring by particu- 
lar Tribes at their own diſcretion, could not have bin. Again, wheras 
to judg a Tribe pertain'd. to the Sanhedrim ; in the Judgment given 
againſt BENJAMIN, by the Congregation of four hundred thouſand, . Judg. 20. 
there is no mention of the Sanhedrim at all. | n | 
NOW Government is of ſuch a nature, that where there is no ge 4 
Senat, there muſt be ſom King, or ſomewhat like a King, and ſuch was No King, ſom 
the Judg of Hrael; yet is not their reckoning valid, who from hence ___ 3 0 de- 
compute the Monarchy of the Hebrews. Firſt, becauſe Paul di- =” 
ſtinguiſhes between the Kings and the Judges. Secondly, becauſe Calav. ap. 
Giprox, when he was a Judg, in refuſing to be a King, dos the like, A4. 13 
Thirdly, becauſe the Judges in Mrael (as Dictators in other Common- Judg. 7. 23. 
wealths) were not of conſtant Election, but upon Emergencys only. 
Fourthly, becauſe complaint being made to the men of Jupar of Judg. 15. 13. 
their Judg Samson, they deliver'd him to the Philiſtins bound; 
no leſs than did the Romans their Conſuls to the Samnits. And laſtly, 
becauſe SAMUEL, diſtinguiſhing to perfection between Dictatorian 
and Royal Power, or between the Magiſtracy of the Judg and of 
the King, ſhews plainly (in that he hearker'd to the Voice of the Peo- 
ple) that the one being without any balance at all, was at the diſcre- 
tion of the People; and that the other (not to be founded but upon 
Property in himſelf, to which end he muſt fake the beft of their Fields, 
and give them to his Servants) could no otherwiſe ſubſiſt than by hav- 
ing the People at the diſcretion of the King. This difference (being 
no ſmall one) excepted, the office of the King and of the Judg was 
much the ſame; each conſiſting in judging the People, and going 
forth with their Arms. WOE TELL 
BUT whatever be the difference between theſe Magiſtracys, the Se&. g. 
State of the 1/aelit;ſh Commonwealth under the Judges was both void ae 6 
of natural Superſtructures, and of the neceſſary Foundation; ſo the nr. 
I/aelits, when they were weak, ſerv'd the Philiſtins, as is imply'd in the 
ſpeech of the men of JupAx to their judg: Knoweft thou not that the Judg. 15, 11. 
Philiſtins are Rulers over us? And it came fo pj when Iſrael was ftrong, 
that they put the Canaanits 70 tribute, and did not utterly drive them out. 
hich, as it was contrary to the Command of God, ſo was it pointblank 
againſt all Prudence ; for thusneither made they to themſelves Friends, - 
nor did they ruin their Enemys: which proceding, as it far'd with 
this Commonwealth, and Was obſeryd by HERZNNITVs in on Livy. 
i N | | u 


«a4 | 
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Book II. of the Samnits, is the certain perdition of a People. 
—— O the diſorder of this People upon the diſſolution of the Monaleal 
2 * Commonwealth, it is often ſaid that there was no King in Iſrael: 
if Hel. every man did that auhich was right in bis own eys. That is, at the times 
Judg. 17.6. related to by theſe expreſſions, there was neither Sanhedrim, nor Ju A 

T 1. in 1/rael; ſo every man, or at leaſt every Tribe govern'd it ſelf 11 

21. 25. pleas d. Which, nevertheleſs, is not ſo generally to be underſtood 

| Judg. 20. ut that the Tribes (without either Judg or Sanhedrim) marching 
up with their Standards and Staves of the Camp, not only afſemb!'] 

the Congregation in the uſual place at Migpeb, but there condemn'd 
BENJAMIN for the rape of the Levi's Concubine ; and marching 

thence to put their Decree in execution, reduc'd that obſtinat Tribe, 

or rather deſtroy d it by a Civil War. „ 

Sect. WHEN in this, and divers other ways, they had pamper'd their 
The riſ of the Enemys, and exhauſted themſelves, they grew (as well they might) 
Hebrew Me. out of love with their Policy; eſpecially when after impious expoſtu- 
narchy. 4. 3. lation (Wherfore has the Lord finitten us this day before the Philifins ö 
they had, as it were, ſtak' d their God (let us fetch the Ark---that it 

1 Sam. 7.3. may ſave us) and the Ark being taken by the Enemy, they fell to 
Idolatry. To this it happen'd, that tho upon Repentance ſucceſs was 

better, God having miraculouſly diſcomfited the Philiſtins before them; 

yet SAMUEL their Judg was old, and had made his two Sons (be- 

ing takers of Bribes, and perverters of TFuſtice) Judges over Ijrael. 
Wherupon, there was no gainſaying, but a King they muſt and would 


» 


have, 
C HAP. IV. 
Shewing the State of the Iſraelits under their Kings, to the 
Captivity. ifs ogg 
S& 1. [OR Method in this part, I ſhall firſt obſerve the Balance or 
The Method of Foundation, then the Superſtructures of the Hebrew Monar- 


ebis part. chys; and laſt of all, the Story of the Hebrew Kings. 
Sect. 2. THE Balance neceſſary to Kingly Government, even where it 1s 
The Balance regulated or not abſolute, is thus deſcrib'd by Sa Muzl: This will be the 
Ao Face manner of the King that ſhall reign over you: He will take your Fields, your 
1 Sam. 8. Vineyards, and your Oliveyards, even the beſt of them, and give them to 
Fr 1+ bis Servants. That is, there being no proviſion of this kind for a 
King, and it being of natural neceflity that a King muſt have ſuch an 
Ariſtocracy or Nobility as may be able to ſupport the Monarchy 
(which otherwiſe, to a People having equal ſhares in property, is 
altogether incompatible) it follows that he muſt take your Fields, 
and give them to his Servants, or Creatures. 
THIS notwithſtanding could not Saul do, in whoſe time the 
Monarchy attain'd not to any balance, but was ſoon torn from him 
2 Sam. 8. 1. like the lap of a Garment. The Prince who gave that balance to this 
1 Chron. 11. Monarchy, which it had, was David : for beſides his other Con- 
queſts, dy which he brought the Moabits, the Syrians of Damaſcus, 
the Ammonits, the Amalekits, the Edomits, to his Obedience, and ex- 
tended his Border to the river Euphrates ; be ſmote the Philiſtins, and 


Subdu'd them, and took Gath and her Towns, out of the hand of 30 | | 
iſtins, 


1 
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liſtins. Now this Country which Dav1p thus took, was part of the Chap. 4. 
Land given to the People of God, and which was by 1 * Law of 
Moss to have bin divided by Lot to them. Wherfore if this divi :- 
ſion follow'd not, but DAvip having taken this Country, did hold 
it in his particular Dominion or Property; then tho he took not from 
the People any thing wherof they were in actual poſſeſſion, yet, as 
to their legal Right, took he from them (as Sa MU EL had fore warn'd) 
their Fields, their Vineyards, and their Oliveyards, even the beſt of 
them, and gave them to his Servants, or to a Nobility, which by this 
means he introduc d. * ole yg ops 9 2 
THE firſt Order of the Nobility thus inſtituted, were, as they 2 Sam. 23. 
are term'd by our Tranſlators, DAvip's Worthys : to theſe may be 1 Chron. 1t. 
added, the great Officers of his Realm and Court, with ſuch as ſprang 
out of both. But however, theſe things by advantage of foren Con- 
queſt might be order d by Davip, or continu'd for the time of his 
next Succeſſor ; certain it is, that the balance of Monarchy in fo ſmall 
a Country muſt be altogether inſufficient to it ſelf, or deſtructive to 
the People. | | 
THE Commonwealth of Lacedemon, being founded by Lycuk- Sect. 3. 
Gus upon the like Lots with theſe deſign d by Mosgs, came, after 4 Parallel, 
the ſpoil of Athens, to be deſtroy'd by Purchaſers, and brought into 77,977 
ane hundred hands; wherupon, the People being rooted out, there re- /ances in If- 
main'd no more to the two Kings, who were wont to go out with 3 
great Armys, than one hundred Lords: nor any way, if they were in- Plutarch in 
vaded, to defend themſelves, but by Mercenarys, or making War up- Agis and 
on the Penny; which, at the fartheſt it would go (not computing the ea 
difference in Diſciplin) reach'd not, in one third, thoſe Forces which 
the popular Balance could at any time have afforded without Mony. 
This ſom of thoſe Kings perceiving, were of all others the moſt earneſt 
to return to the popular Balance. What Diſorders, in a Country no 
bigger than was theirs, or this of the MHaelits, muſt, - in caſe the like 
courſe be not taken, of neceſſity follow, may be at large perus'd in the 
ſtory of Lacedemon; and ſhall be fully ſhewn, when I com to the ſtory 
of the preſent Kings, ' 3 ieee - 
FOR the Superſtructures of DAvip's Government, it has bin Se. 5. 
ſhewn at large what the Congregation of 1#ael was; and that with- Th Super- 
out the Congregation of Mrael, and their Reſult, there was not any firu 2 
Law made by Davip. The like in the whole, or for the moſt part, Monarchy. 
was obſerv'd till RR HñokgOAM, who, refuſing to redreſs the Grie- | 
vances of the People, was depos'd by one part of this Congregation or 
Parlament, and ſet up by another; and to the confuſion both of Parla- 
ment and People. And David (as after him IE HOSRAPHAT) did 
reſtore the Sanhedrim; I will not affirm, by popular Election, after 
the antient manner. He might do it perhaps, as he made Joas over 
the Hoſt, IEHOSHAPHAT Recorder, and SeRAIanu Scribe. . gam. 8. 
Certain it is, the 7ewiſi Writers hold unanimouſly, that the ſeventy 15. 
Elders were in David's time, and by a good token; for they ſay, 
to him only of all the Kings it was lawful, or permitted, to enter into 
the Sanhedrim : which I the rather credit, for the words of Davin, 
where he ſays, Iwill praiſe the Lord with my whole Heart in the Council, pg. 111. 1. 
and in the Congregation of the Upright ; which words relate to the re-. 
nat, and the Congregation of 1/rae/, The final cauſe of the popular 
Congregation, in a Commonwealth, is to give ſuch a balance by their 
Hhh Reſult, 
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Conn "uma 


Pſal. 82. 1. 


Sect. 6. 
The Story of 
the Hebrew 
Kings. 


ſettling himſelf upon his Throne in the death of AponiJan his elder, 


the High Prieſt, at whoſe command ATHALiau was ſom time 


places. 


but came thenceforth to be torn in two: that of Judas, conſiſting 
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Reſult, as may, and muſt keep the Senat from that Faction and Cor. 
ruption, wherof it is not otherwiſe curable, or to ſet it upright, Yet 


our Tranſlation gives the words cited, in this manner; Iwill projjs the 
Lord with my whole Heart in the Aſſembly of the Upright, and in ths 
Congregation, There are other Alluſions in the Engl, Phaling of the, 
like nature, ſhaded in like manner: As, God is preſent in the Congre, 
gation of God (that is, in the Repreſentative of the People of Afra) 
he judges among the Gods, that is, among the ſeventy; Elders, or in the 

Sanhedrim. What the Orders of the Hraelitiſb Monarchy in the time 
of DAvip were, tho our Tranſlators throout the Bible have don what 
they could againſt Popular Government, is clear enough in many ſuch 


TO conclude this Chapter with the ſtory of the Hebrew Kings, 
Till Rx HOBOAM, and the diviſion. (thro. the cauſe mention d) o 
the Congr egation in his time, the Monarchy of the Hebrews was, one, | 


of two Tribes, Judah and Benjamin; and that, of Jjrgel, cone, 
fiſting of the other ten. From which time this People, thus dia 
vided, had little or no reſt from the flame of that Ciyil War, which, 
once kindl'd between the two Realms or Factions, could never be ex- 
tinguiſh'd but in the deſtruction of both. Nor was Civil War of, 
ſo new a date among them; Saur, whoſe whole Reign was impo- 
tent and perverſe, being conquer'd by DAvip; and Davip in- 
vaded by his Son ABSAL OM fo ſtrongly, that he fled before him, 
SoLOMON,. the next Succeſſor, happen'd to have a quiet Reign, by 


Brother, and in the depoſing of the High Prieſt ABIATHAR; yet 
made he the yoke of the People grievous. After him, we have the War 
between IE ROBOAM and REyoBoaAM. Then, the Conſpiracy 
of BAAsHA againſt NapAB King of I/ael, which ends in the 
deſtruction. of JxRoBoAM's Houſe, and the Uſurpation of his 
Throne by BA ASsHA, which Baasma happens to leave to his Son 
Asa. Againſt Asa riſes Zimr1, Captain of the Chariots ; kills 
him with all his kindred, reigns ſeven days; at the end wherof he 
burns himſelf for fear of OMR1, who upon this occaſion is made Cap- 
tain by one part of the People, as is alſo. TI BVI by another. The 
next Prize is plaid between OMR1: and T1Bx1, and their Facti- 
ons; in which T1BN1 is ſlain. Upon this ſucceſs, OuRI out- 
doing all his Predeceſſors in Tyranny, leaves his Throne and Virtues 
to his Son. Anas, Againſt An AB drives JI EHU furiouſly, de- 
ſtroys him and his Family, gives the fleſh of his Queen JEZEBEL to 
the Dogs, and receives a Preſent from thoſe of Samaria, even ſeventy | 
Heads of his Maſter's Sons in Baskets. To As A and JREHOSHA.“ 
PHAT, Kings of Fudah, belongs much Reverence. But upon this 
Throne fat ArHALIAH; who, to reign, murder'd all her Grand- 
children except one, which was JoAsH. Joask being hid by 


after ſlain, ends his Reign in being murder'd by his Servants. To 
him ſuccedes his Son AMaz1a, ſlain alſo by his Servants, About 
the ſame time Zacyuarian King of rae was ſmitten by SHAL- 
LUM, who reign'd in his ſtead: SHALLUM by MANAHIM, 
who Teign'd in his "ſtead : PPEKAHA the Son of MANTHIM 
by PEKAn one of his Captains, who reign'd in his Read: P TY 
& 
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by Hosn EA. HosHEA having reign'd nine years, is carry'd by Chap. 4. 
CALMANAZZER King of Aſſyria with the ten Tribes into Captivi= wnymed 
ty. Now might it be expected that the Kingdom of Judab ſhould 
injoy Peace: 4 good King they had, which was HEZ RERKIANH; but 
to him ſucceded his Son MAN ASsEH, a ſhedder of innocent Blood. 

To MANAssEH ſucceded his Son Ammon, flain by his Servants. 
os An the next, being a good Prince, is ſucceded by JEHoanaz, 
who being carry d into Egypt, there dys a Prifoner, while Jenora- 
 x1M his Brother becoms PHARAon's Tributary. The laſt of theſe 
Princes was ZEDEKIAH, in whoſe Reign was Fudah led away cap- 
tive by NEBUCHADNEZZAR. Thus came the whole Enumeration 
of thoſe dreadful Curſes denounc'd by Mosxs in this caſe, to be ful- Deut. 28. 
fibd in this People; of whom it is alſo ſaid, I gave them a King in Hol. 13. 11. 
my anger, and took bim away in my wrath. 
TO conclude this Story with the Reſemblances or Differences that 
are between Monatchical and Popular Government : What Parallel can 
there be beyond the Storys wherby each of them are ſo largely de- 
ſcrib'd in Scripture? True it is, that AmiMELEc uſurp'd the Ma- 
giſtracy of Judg in Iſrael, or made himſelf King by the men of Si- 
chem; that the men of Ephraim fought againſt IE PTHA, and that 
there was a Civil War caus'd by Benjamin: yet, in a Popular Go- 
vernment, the very womb (as they will have it) of tumult, tho never 
ſo well founded that it could be ſteddy, or take any ſufficient root, 
can I find no more of this kind. With 
BUT the Tribuns of the People in Rome, or the Romans under Sect. 6, 
the Magiſtracy of their Tribuns, throout the whole Adminiſtration 4 DR of 
of that Government, were never quiet; but at perpetual ſtrife and 7 779m 
enmity with the Senat. It is very true; but firſt, this happen'd not ith tbeſt in 
from a Cauſe natural to a Popular Government, but from a Cauſe un- - — 4 
natural to Popular Government; yea, ſo unnatural to Popular Govern- f 
ment, that the like has not bin found in any other Commonwealth. 
Secondly, the Cauſe is undeniably diſcover'd to have conſiſted in a 
Faction introduc'd by the Kings, and foſter d by the Nobility, ex- 
cluding the Suffrage of the main body of the People thro an Optimacy, 
or certain rank or number admitted not by the People or their Election, 
but by the value of their Eſtates, to the Legiſlative Power, as the Com- 

+ mons of that Nation. So the State of this People was as if they had 
two Houſes of Lords, and no Houſe of Commons. Thirdly, this 
danger muſt have bin in any other Nation, at leaſt in ours, much 
harder to be incur'd, than Authors hitherto have made it to be ſeen in 
this. And laſt of all, this Enmity, or theſe Factions, were without 

Blood, which in Monarchys they are not, as you ſaw well in thoſe 
mention'd ; and this Nation in the Barons Wars, and in thoſe of York 
and Lancaſter, beſides others, has felt. Or, if at length they came in- 
deed to Blood, this was not till the Foundations were deſtroy'd, that 
is, till the Balance of Popular Government in Rome was totally ruin'd; 
which is equally in caſes of the like nature inavoidable, be the Govern - 
ment of what kind ſoever, as of late years we have bin ſufficiently in- 
form'd by our own fad Experience. 
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Shewing the State of the Jews in the Captivity, and after 

their return out of it; with the Frame of the Jewiſh 
H n 

ect. 1. XII left the Children of Jae] upon a fad march, even into Cap- 
The Stateof VV tivity. What Orders bad bin anticntly. obſerv'd, by them 
's Captivity. during the time they were in Egypt (one of which, as has bin already 
ſhewn, was their ſeventy Elders) the ſame, ſo far as would be per. 
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mitted by the Princes whoſe Servants they were, continu'd in prac 
tice with them during the time of | their Captivity, out of EU ir 
Jer. 25. 12. ten Tribes never more return d. The two Tribes, when. ſeventy years 


2 Chr. 36. were accompliſbd from the time that they were carry d away by Nx- 
Ezra 1.  BUCHADNEZZAR, and in the firſt gear 4 Cyrus, King / Perks, re- 
turn d the beſt part of them, not only with the King's leave and liking, 

but with reſtitution of the Plate and Veſſels belonging to the Temple. 
Sect. 2. T H E firſt Colony (as I may lay) of the two Tribes, or thoſe that 
return d under the Conduct of ZoRoBABEL Prince of Fudah, a- 
monaural mounted to forty two thouſand three hundred and threeſcore among 
— by which there were about one hundred Patriarchs or Princes of Familys. 

orobabel. T 4 4 | ILSS oj W 4 ' 

Fane. To theſe, in the reign of ARTAXERXES, came fixteen or twenty 
Ezra gd. Princes more with their Familys; among whom the Prophets Hag- 
Gal, ZAcyARIAs, and MALAacyi were eminent. Som of 
Ezra 2. 59- them could not ſhew their Fathers Houſe and their Seed, whether they were 
of Iſrael. But theſe were few; for it is faid of them in general, That 
they went every one to his own City, or to the Inheritance of his Fathers: 
In which you may note the reſtitution of the Balance of the My/aical 
Commonwealth; tho to what this might com without fixation, the 
Jubile being not after the Captivity in uſe, I cannot ſay, However, 
for the preſent, plain it is that the antient Superſtructures did alſo in- 
ſue : as in order to the putting away of the ſtrange Wives, which the 
People in Captivity had taken, is appareat. N e 
Set. 3. THEIR whole progreſs hitherto is according to the Law of Mo- 
Ve Super- sks; they return every man to his Inheritance by direction of his Pe- 
frufures f degree, or according to the Houſe or his Fathers; they are led by 
wealth in the Princes of their Familys, and are about to put away ſtrange. Wives: 
time en for what reaſon then ſhould a man believe that what follows ſhould 
miah. not be according to the Orders of the ſame Lawgiver? Now, that 
1 which follows, in order to the putting away of theſe foren Wives, is, 
Era 10. 8, Proclamation was made throout Judah and Jeruſalem 20 all the Children of 
þ the Captivity, that they ſhould gather themſelves to Jeruſalem ;, and that 
whoſoever will not com within three days, according to the counſil of the 
Princes and Elders, all his Subſtance ſhould be forfeited, and himſelf ſc- 
Parated from the Congregation 1 thoſe that had bin carry d away. This 
3 by the penalty annex d, is a Law for Baniſhment; of which 
ind there was none made by MosEs; and a Law. made by the 
Princes and the Elders, What doubt then can remain, but theſe El- 
ders were the Sanhedrim, or ſeventy Elders? But wheras neither the 
Sanhedrim, nor any other Senat of it ſelf has bin found to make Laws, 


what others can theſe Princes be that are join'd with the Elders, _— 
| thoſe 


4 
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thoſe ſpoken of before; that is, the Princes of Familys, or the chief Chap. g. 
Fathers in the Congregation of them that had bin carry d away? So: AY 
the Princes and the Elders in. this place may be underſtood of the San- 

hedrim and the People: for thus Dav1p.propoſes to the Congrega- 

tion of the People of Mael, or the chief Fathers, and muſt be under- 1 Chr. 27. 1. 
ſtood of them; becauſe. there is no ſuch thing throout the Scripture to 

be found, as a Law made by the Sanhedrim without the People: and 

if ſo, then that the Sanhedrim with the People had power to make a 

Law, is by this place of Scripture undeniably evincd. But beſides 5 
the chief Fathers, which here are call d Rulers. of the Congreg@tipn, kara 10. 14. 
and in the time of Davip were call'd Captains of thouſands and (ap- 

tains of hundreds, mention is alſo made of the Elders of every City, 

and the * ther; in which words you have the Judges in the Gates 

throout the Tribes of Mael, as they were inſtituted by Moses. All 

which particulars being rightly ſum'd up, com to this total; That the 
Commonwealth reſtor d by Ezz a, was the very fame that originally 

was inſtituted by Moss. . N 


* 


sUCH was the Government reſtor'd by Zokoßg ABEL, Ezra, Sect. 4. 
and NEHEMIAn. Now whether the Jeuiſb or Cabaliſtical Common- 4 . ae. 
wealth, father'd by the Presbyterian Jews of latter ages upon Moses liſtical or 
or EZ RA, be the fame, ſhall be ſhewn by reducing the invention of Jenin c. 
theſe Men to three heads: as firſt, their Cabala; ſecondly, their Or- e 
dination; and laſt of all, their great Synag ggg. - 

THE Cabala, call'd alſo by the Fews the Oral Law, conſiſts of Sect. 5. 
certain Traditions by them pretended at the inſtitution of the Sanhedrim 77 Cabals. 
to have bin verbally deliver d to the ſeventy Elders by Moses for the 
Government of the Commonwealth. Theſe were never written till 
after the diſperſion of the Fews by the Emperor Apr1an.z when, to 
fave them from being loſt, they were digeſted into thoſe Volums call'd 
the Talmud: which they hold to be, and indeed are, as to matter of 
Fact, the authentic Records of their Government, Of the Traditions 
thus recorded ſays one of the Rabbins or Fewiſh Doctors: Think not Rabbi Cor- 
that the written Law (or the Law of Moss) is fundamental, but that bulenſis. 
the Oral or Traditional Law, is fundamental, it being upon this that God 
enter'd into a League with the Iſraelits, as it is written: After the tenor of Exod. 34 
theſe words, I have made a Covenant with thee, and with Iſrael: A man In codice ju- 
(fays another) who returns from the fludy of the Talmud to the Rudy of the ris Chagiga. 
Bible, can have no quiet conſcience, neither was there any peace to bim that Zach. B. 10. 
went out or came in. The like wherof is the Tulmodica Way of ap- 
plying Scripture throout. And it was the common Blefling the Pha- 
| riſes gave their Children: My Son, hearken to the words of a Scribe 

or Doctor, rather than to the Law of Mosks. To whom fays 
Cnx1sT hereupon, Nu have made the Commandment of God of no ef= Mat. 15. 6. 
PDE of art poo Pew | 

NOW as true as the Talmud, or as this word of a Scribe, or that Sect. 6. 
Moses deliver'd the Oral Law to the ſeventy Elders and to Josh uA, I 
lo true it is that Mosxs ordain'd both the ſeventy Elders and Had. 
Josnva by the impoſition of Hands; and that this Ordination by 
the impoſition of Hands, together with the Oral Law, came ſuc- 
cefively, and hand in hand from the ſeventy Elders, and from Jo- 

SHUA downright to theſe Doctors. This indeed is ſo generally af- 
firm d by their Talmudifts, that there is nodenying of it; but, that as 
to the ſeventy Elders it is quite contrary to Scripture, has already oa 

made 
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Book II. made ſufficiently apparent; for Jost uA is acknowleg'd to have 
din ordain d by Moss with impoſition of hands. But this Argu- 


Sect. 7. 


nagog. 


Grot. ad 


AQs 4. 6. 


AQs 5. 21. 


ment (beſides that the Act of Moses was accompany'd with a mi- 

racle, and that it is abſurd to think that a thing plainly miraculous 
ſhould or can be receiv'd as an Order in a Commonwealth) will go no 
farther than that Jos uA, upon this authority, might have eleceq 
his Succeſſor by impoſition of hands. Let them ſhew us then that he 
did ſo, or indeed that he left any Succeffor at all: for certainly if 
Josnva left no Succeſſor fo ordain'd, or no Succeſſor at all (which is 


the truth of the caſe) then deſcended there upon them no ſuch Ordina- 
tion from JosHuA z and ſo by conſequence none from Moss 
Whence it follows, that the Authority and Vogue of Ordination by 
the impoſition of hands among the Jes procedes not from the Law of 
Moss, but from the Oral Law; which how bad an Authority ſo- 
ever it be to us of right, is of fact, or of what the exerciſe of Ordi- 
nation was among the Jews, a good and ſufficient teſtimony, Now 


therby 


the condition of this Ordination (tho in ſom times of the 


Commonwealth it was leſs reſtrain'd) was ſuch, that no man not 
having receiv'd the ſame from the great Sanhedrim, or ſom one of 
the inferior Courts by laying on of hands, by word of mouth, or 
by writing, could be a Presbyter, or capable of any Judicature or 
Magiſtracy in the Commonwealth, or to give Counſil in the Law, 
or any part of the Law, or to be of the Aſſembly of the great Sy- 


nagog. 
WHAT 
The great S- of BzRA, has bin ſhewn, 


the Aſſembly of the Princes and Fathers was in the time 
and is left to the judgment of others, 


But this is that which the Talmudiſis and their Anceſtors the Caba- 
liſtical Fews (among which the Phariſes were of the higheſt rank) 
unanimouſly affirm to have conſiſted of the ſeventy Elders, and of a 
Juncta of fifty Presbyters not elected by the People; but by the laying 
on of hands by the Sanhedrim, or by ſom other Judicatory. This, 


they 


ſay, was the inſtitution of their great Synagog, where I leave 


them: but that, according to the ſenſe wherin they cite their Autho- 
ritys, the like with them was a conſtant practice, appears not only by 
their own Teſtimony and Records, but is plain in Scripture ; as where 
CuRIST ſpeaks of the Jews to his Apoſtles in this manner, They 
will ſcourge you in their Synagogs : that is, the Fews having as yet no 
Mat. 10. 17. Law made wherby they can invade the liberty of Conſcience, or 
bring you for the practice therof to puniſhment, will call their great 
Synagog, wherin the Prieſts and the Phariſes, or the Sanhedrim, have 
at leaſt ſeven to five the overbalancing Vote over the reſt, Which al- 
ſo are their Creatures, and by theſe will eafily carry, or make ſuch 
Laws wherby they may inflict upon you corporal Puniſhment : which 
Interpretation of Chriſt's words, was fulfil'd even to a tittle, or rather 


with over meaſure. 


For upon this occaſion the High Prieſt, and as 


many as were of the kindred of the High Prieſt, were gather d together at 


Jeruſalem. 


That this ſame Juncta, to be in thiscaſe added to the San- 


hedrim, was to conſiſt but of fifty, thoſe fifty not elected by the Peo- 
ple, but choſen by the Elders of the Sanhedrim ; and not out of the 
body of the People, but out of ſuch only as had receiv'd Ordination by 
the Sanhedrim, or by ſom other Court, or indeed were actually Judges 
in ſom other Court, was not enough, urfleſs they might conſiſt alſo of 
as many as were of the kindred of the High Prieſt, Which Rights and 


Privi- 


* 
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privileges being all obſerv d, The High Prieft came, and they that were 
ith him, and call d the Sanhedrim, and all the Presbytery of theChildren 


423. 


of Iſrael: that is, ſo many of them, as being aſſembl'd in the great 8y- 


nagog, repreſented all the Presbytery of the Children of Iſrael, or all the 


Children of 1/rael themſelves. In this Aſſembly you have the full de- 


ſcription of the great Synagog: and when, (in this Synagog) they bad 
beaten the Apoſtles PETER: and JohN, they. commanded them that 
they ſhould not ſpeak in the Name of Ixsus, and let them go. Upon theſe 


Acts 5. 40. 


procedings there are Conſiderations of great importance; as firſt, That 


the Cabaliſtical Doctors themſelves did never ſo much as imagin that 
Moszs had indu'd the Sanhedrim alone, or ſeparatly conſider d from 


the People, with any Legiſlative: Power; nevertheleſs, that the San- 


hedrim came into the * and ſucceded to the whole Power of 


Moss, they unanimoufly held: whence, even upon their Principles, 


it muſt follow that in Mos xs, diſtinctly and ſeparatly taken from the 


People, there could be no Power of making any Law. The ſecond 
thing remarkable in this proceding, is, That the moſt corrupt Com- 


monwealth, and in her moſt corrupt Age, had not yet the face, with- 


out ſom blind, of pretending to Legiſlative Power in a ſingle Counſil. 
The laſt I ſhall obſerve, is, That no poſſible ſecurity is to be given to 


liberty of Conſcience, but in the ſecurity of Civil Liberty, and in that 


only not by Laws which are otherwiſe as periſhing as flowers or fruits, 
but in the roots or fundamental orders of the Government. What 
even in theſe times muſt have follow d, as to the liberty of Conſcience, 
had there bin an equal Repreſentative of the People, is apparent, in that 


the Captain and the Officers, imploy' d by this Synagog to apprehend 


the Apoſtles, brought them without violence; for they frar d the People, 


Ads 5. 26. 


leſt they ſhould have bin ſton d. It is true, there is nothing with us more 


cuſtomary, even in the ſolemneſt places, and _ the ſolemneſt occa- 
ſions, than to upbraid the People with giddineſs from the Hanna and 


the Crucifige of the eus. What may be charg'd upon a multitude not 
under orders, the fouler Crime it be, is the fairer Argument for ſuch 


Orders, as where they have bin once eſtabliſh'd, the People have 
not bin guilty of ſuch Crimes; at leaſt, it ſhould ſeem, that in this 
caſe there is great ſcarcity of Witneſſes againſt them, ſeeing the Death 


of SOCRATES: is more laid to one People, than that of all the 


Martyrs to Kings: yet were the falſe Witneſſes by whom Sock a- 
TEs ſuffer d (and by the like wherto a man in the beſt Government 


may chance to ſuffer) no ſooner diſcover'd, than they were deſtroy'd' 


by the People, who alſo erected a Statue to SocRaTEs: And the 
People who, at the Arraignment of CuRIST, cry'd, Crucify bim, 
crucify him, were ſuch as the chief Prieſts mov'd or promted, and ſuch 
allo as fear d the multitude. Now that the People which could be 
promted by the chief Prieſts, or the People which could fear the Peo- 
ple, could be no other than this pretended Repreſentative of the Peo- 
ple, but indeed a Juncta of Couſins and Retainers, is that which, for 


Mark 15. 11. 


Mat. 21. 


ought I know, may be poſſible; and the rather, for what happen d be- 
fore upon the Law call'd amon g the Jews, The Law of the Zealot, 


which was inſtituted by Moses in theſe words: 7 thy Brother, tbe 
Son of thy Mother---intice thee, ſaying, Let us go and ſerve other Gods--= 
thy hand ſhall be firſt upon him to put him to death---and afterwards the 
hand of all the People. By this Law it is plain that, as to the true in- 
tent thereof, it relates to no other caſe than that only of Idolatry. The 

| | execution 


Deut. 13, 6. 
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BookI.. execution of the ſame, according to the Talmud, might be perform'd 
Ry WWW by any number of the People, being not under ten, either apprehend. 
"144 | ing the Party in the Fact, or upon the Teſtimony of ſuch 3 
F as had ſo apprehended hints yet wilbit not be found to have bin e 
cuted by tha People, but upon inſtigation of the \Prigſt, as where 
(they interpreting the Law as 8 lift) STEPHEN 1s ſton” d. Now 
if the Priefts could have made the People do as'much againſt Cukisr, 
$4 ö what needed they have gon to PIL Ar for help? and if they could not 
* = + why ſhoufd we think that the Multitude which cryd out, Crug;fy 
WM * Bau, eruciſy bim, ſhowld-be any other than the great Synagog | "7 
1 | 93 HOWEVER, that it was an Oligarchy, confiſting'of a Senat 
and a Presbytery, which not only ſcourg' d the Apoſtles, but causd 
"-4.CYH Kier to be erucify'd, is certain: h ſo much for the ert 
vna £13: Lifts HH an 11686 10 6 
Sect. 8. TH B8 D parts being hiſtorically laid down ald pr rod, it fol. 
The e f lows that the Cabaliſtical or r fewifs Conutiohwealth” Was much after 
3 this Moot 1 | "i 
wealth. | in een dn 
B E the capacity of bearing Magiſtracy, or Oe Chunfit upon the 
Law, or any part of the Law of 616 Commonwealth, in no other that 
fuch only as are Presbyters. EEE hk 
BE Prevbyters of two forts : the one general, the othdy Partieuths.. a 
BE Presbyters general ordain'd by the la aying gon of hands of the Prince'f | 
the Sanhedrim rats; the reſt of the Elders, or Presbytery of the ſame, and 
by no other Court without a Licence from the Prince of the Sanbtdrim; ; 
and be theſcordain'd in this manner eligible by the major vote of the ven- 
y Elders into the Sanhedrim, or 0 any other Court oy t the major "vote 
of the Elders or Presbytery of that Court, fn off har 
BE Presbyters particular ordain d by any Court of Fuſtice; and * 
theſe capable 7 giving Counſil in the Law, or in ſom particular pure 
the Law, according to the gift that 10 in them by the  Jaying on b of the 
hands of the Presbytery. | 
BE all Presbyters capable of nomination to the great Synagog. © 4A 
BE the Sanhedrim in Law made the fupreme Ifagiftraiy or adit 
tory ; and with a Juncta of Jt Press ters of their Nomination, 'the 
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q ; great Synagog. © PTY _m—_ 
1 | BE the great Synageg the Legiſlative Power in this pense 


8 0 H was the Government, where the avon of a Scribe or 
Doctor was avowedly held to be of more validity than the A 
and where the uſual appellation of the People, by dhe Hocke 


Phari iſe, v was ( Populus terre) the Raſcally Rabble. n 3 e LIT ; wt 
| * 4 "INE PP: 10 yo 
Kis ad exemplum torus componitur eli. G7 Te 


Sect. 9. THERE were other 988 for other uſes, as aha whe 
prying the Law was read every Sabbath-day ; each of which alſo had her 
nagog. Ruler and her —— n RI to ordain e to a0 my 
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CHAP. VI _ 


Shewing how Ordination was brought into the Chriſtian 
Church, and the divers ways of the ſame that were at 
divers times in uſe with the Apoſiles. 


E do not find that CH RIS (who gave little countenance to Sect. 1. 
the Jewiſh Traditions) ordain'd his Apoſtles or Diſciples by the 7% form in- 
impoſition of hands: his Apoſtles were twelve, whom hecompares to Chrif A bir © 
the twelve Princes of the Tribes of Mael; and his Diſciples were ſeven- Church. 
ty, in which number it is receiv'd by Divines, that he alluded to the ſe- _ > 
venty Elders or Sanhedrim of ruel. So thus far the Government of 
the Church, inſtituted by CHRIST, was according to the form 
inſtituted by Moss. But CurIsT in this form was King and 
Prieſt, not after the inſtitution of Mos Es, who ſeparated the Levits 
to the Prieſthood ; but as before Moss, when the Royal and Prieſt- Vis. Gro- 
ly Function were not ſeparated, and after the order and manner of de = 
ELCHISEDEC, Who came not to the Prieſthood roving his in Epiſt. ad 
Pedegree, as the High Prieſt in Mrael by Father, or as the King Prieſt Hebræos. 
in Athens by Mother, but without Father and Mother. Or be what 
has bin ſaid of MEICHISE DEC approv'd or rejected, ſuch for the 
e 0 has bin ſhewn, was the form introduc d by Ch RIST into his 
urch. 9 = 
CHRIST being taken up into Heaven, his Diſciples or Follow- Sect. 2. 
ers in Jeruſalem increas d to about one hundred and twenty names; J. 
and the Apoſtles decreas'd by one, or by JuDas, who was gon fo bis 1 
place. PETER, whether upon the Counſil or Determination of the A 1. 
eleven Apoſtles (as is moſt probable) beforehand or otherwiſe, ſtood 
up and ſpoke both to the Apoſtles and Diſciples aſſembl'd upon this 
occaſion, That one out of the preſent Aſſembly might be ordain'd an 
Apoſtle : and they (that is, the Congregation, or why was this pro- 
pos d to them?) appointed two by Suffrage;z for how otherwiſe can 
an Aſſembly appoint ? Theſe were BARSABAS and MAaTTHIAs, 
which Names, being written in ſcrols, were caſt into one Urn; two 
Lots, wherof one was a blank, and the other inſcrib'd with the word 
Apoſtle, being at the ſame time caſt into another Urn. Which don, th 
| Pray'd that God would ſhew which of the Competitors by them ſo 
made, he had choſen: when they had thus pray'd, they gave forth 
their Lots, that is, a ſcrol out of the one Urn, and then a name to 
that ſcrol out of the other Urn; and the Lot fell upon MATTHIAS, 
or MaTTHIAs was taken; wherupon MATTHIAS was number d, 
or rather decreed with the eleven Apoſtles. For * Pſephiſina, being * Suyyxars | 
a word which as e derives from ſuch Stones or Pebbles as po- pin. 
pular Aſſemblys of old were wont to ballot with or give ſuffrage by, 
not only ſignifys a Decree, but eſpecially ſuch a Decree as is made 
A popular Aſſembly, Now if this was Ordination in the Chriſtian 
Church, and of Apoſtolical Right, then may there be a way of Ordi- 
nation in the Chriſtian Church, and of Apoſtolical Right, exactly 
conformable to the Ballot, or way us d by Moss in the inſtitution 
| Of the ſeventy Elders or Sanhedrim of Tfrael. | 


Iii AFTER 
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Book I. AFTER the converſion of ſom thouſands | more, moſt, if not al ; 
of which were Fews, a People tho converted, yet fo tenacious of their 
* * Laws and Cuſtoms, that even Circumcifion (hitherto not ferien 
ay Gra. by the A 4 7 was continu d among them; the celbe Apa er cal 


nation. the multitude 0 90 les to them. So Mosps, when he had any thing 
Ads 4. 4 to pfopole, a embl'd the People of 4 And When the twe elt 
ae thus ld Ihe Diſciples,” ee eee ee 
bone report, full of the Holy Ghoſt and Wiſdom, whom "we may appyjny 
over this buſieſt. So Mosss faid to the Congregation'of Ice} Tk 
ye wiſe men, and undenſtanding, and nien among your Tribes, and Tl 
make them Rulers oper you. And the faying of the A oftes pleag the 
Whole multitude, 'So the People o 4770 were Wont to anſwer to 
Moss, The thing which thou ſayſt is good for us to db. This laying of 
the Apoſtles being thought good by the whole multitude, the yi 
multitude elected ſeven men whom they ſet before the Ipoſtles : and when 
they bad pray'd, they laid their hands on them. To ſay in this place (as 
they do) that the Act of the People was but a Prefentation, and that 
the Apoſtles had power to admit or refuſe the Perſons ſo preſented, 18 
as if one ſhould ſay, That the Act of electing Parlament men by the 
People of England, was but a Preſentation, and that the King had 

power to admit or refuſe the Perſons ſo preſented. And ſeeing... 


„ 


Deacons henceforth had charge of the Word, to ſay, that by this 90 
the Deacons receiv'd not the charge of the Word, but the care to 
ſerve Tables, is as if one ſhould ſay, That Parlament men by their E- 
lection receiv'd only the care to levy Mony or Proviſion for the King's 
Table; but if upon ſuch Election they debated alſo concerning Laws, 


that Power they receiv'd from the King nx. 
BUT if this was a way of Ordination in the Chriſtian Chuch, 


and of Apoſtolical Right, then there may be a way of Ordination in 
the Chriſtian Church, and of Apoſtolical Right, conſiſting in part of 
the Orders of the Maelitiſ Commonwealth, and in part of the Orders 


7 |.» cok 
Seft. 4. LASTLY, Pay writing to TIMO HV concerning his Ordina- 
The third tion, has in one place this expreſſion, Neglect not. the Gift that is in the, 
way of Oli aubich as given thee by propheſy, with the laying. on of the hands gf the 
| Tim. 4. 14. Presbytery. So the Presbytery of a. Jeriſb Synagog laid their hands on 
2 Tim. 1.6. the Party ardain'd,, And in another place he has this expreſſion: Stir up 
the Gift of God which is in thee by the laying on of my hands. So the Ruler 
of a Jeuiſo Synagog, did lay his hands allo on the Party ordain d. 
Mläorecver, the Apoſtle in theſe words, The Gift that is in thee by lay- 
aug on. of hands, tho in relation to Gifts beyond compariſon more ex- 
Cellent, uſes the Phrafe known upon the like occaſion to have bin com- 
mon with the Fews. Wherfore if this were a way of Ondination in the 
Chriſtian Church, and of Apoſtolical Right, then may there bea way 
ol Ordination in the Chriſtian Church exactiy conformable tothe Jewiſh = 
Commonwealth, and be of Apoſtolical Right. Nor is it ſo ſtrange 
that the Apoſtles in matters of this nature ſhanld comply with the 
Jews, of which ſo many were converted, ſeeing it is certain that nat 
only the Apoſtles, but all ſuch as in theſe, times were conyerted, did 
obſerve. the Jew Sabbath; nay, and that Paul himſelf took Ti- 
MOTHY and circumcis d him, becauſe of the Jews; that is, to com- 
ply with them, or to give them no offence... Nor do our Divines any 
where: pretend impoſition of hands to be deriv'd from Cn R 11 hc 


4 


- 
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unanimouſly confeſs, that it was taken up by the Apoſtles from the 


av;/þ Sanhedrim. _ 
Tens in theſe ſeveral ways of Ordination, there is a moſt re- 


markable Providence of God. For wheras States and Prinees in re- The Provi- 
-ving of Religion are not at any point fo jealous as of an incroach- ee 2, Gd 
ceiving 2 | F e in the diffe- 
ment upon their Power; the firſt way of Apoſtolical Ordination de- rent ag 
ſtroys Monarchical Power: the laſt wholly excludes the Power of the 4 wre 
| rainations 


People: and the ſerond has a mixture which may be receiv'd by a Com- 
monwealth, or by a Monarchy. But where it is receiy'd by a Com- 
monwealth, the Impoſition of Hands coms to little; and where it is 
receiv'd by a Monarchy; the Election of the People coms to nothing, 
as may be farther conſider' d in the original and progreſs of the 
Conge d Elire. Che ar wt | ns Ht e 
THE ways of Ordination or of Church Government lying thus in 


Scripture, the not receiving of the Chriſtian Religion is not that wherof 


any State or Prince thro the whole world can be any ways excuſable. 


The Concluſion: 


Shewing that neither G op, nor CHRIST, or the Apo- 


sr IBS, ever inflituted any Government Eccleſiaſtical 
or Civil upon any other Principles than thoſe only of 


Human Prudence: 


O ſam up this ſecond Book in the Uſes that may be made of it: = » 
es of hi: 
Book. 


Certain it is of the Greec and Roman Storys, that he who has not 

ſom good Idea or Notion of the Government to which they relate, 
cannot rightly underſtand them: If the like holds as to the Scripture 
Story, ſom light may be contributed to it by this Book. Again, if 
ſom gifted Men happening to read it, ſhould chanee to be of the ſame 
judgment, it is an Argument for acquir'd Learning, in that for the 
means of acquir'd Learning, and in the means of acquir'd Learning 
for Univerſitys. For how little ſoever this performance be, had it not 
bin the faſhion with the Engliſb Gentry, in the breeding of their Sons, 
to give them a ſmack of the Univerſity, I ſhould not have don fo 
much. 8 87 | . 858 


BUT letting theſe paſs. If there were Commonwealths, or Go- Set. 2. 


vernments exerciſing Soverain Power by the Senat and the People, be- The prone 
uſe of this 


fore that of Mrael, as namely, Gibeon : If the infetior Orders and 
Courts in T#ael, as thoſe inſtituted by Moss after the advice of 
JeTHRo a Heathen, were tranſcrib'd out of another Government 
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Book. 


tho Heathen, as namely, that of Midian: If the order of the Church 


introduc'd by CHRIST in his twelve Apoſtles and his ſeventy Diſci- 
ples, were after the pattern of 1/azl, namely, in the twelve Princes 
of the Tribes, and the ſeventy Elders: If there were three diſtin& 
ways of Ordination introduc'd by the Apoſtles; one exactly accord- 
ing to the Ballot of Mael, as namely, in the Ordination of Mar- 
THIAS; another exactly according to the way of the Jeuiſb Sanhedrim 
or Synagog, as namely, that of TIMO T HY; and a third, compos d 
of theſe two, as namely, that of the Deacons: Then it is a clear 
and undeniable reſult of the whole, That neither Gop, nor CHR1ST, 

: $4t 23 © or 
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Sect. 3 AN Obſervation of ſuch conſequence, as, where it has bin rightly 


The Conſe- 


wht s planted, bave taken root and flouriſtyd ; and where it has not bin 


or the Apo0STLEs, ever inſtituted any Government Ecclefiaftical or Ciuil 
upon any other Principles than thoſe only of Human Prudence, 


conſider'd, there the truth of Religion and of Government once 
rightly heeded, there has Religion or the pretence of it bin the hook 
and the line, and the State the prey of Impoſtors and falſe Prophets, 
as was ſhewn in the hypocritical Phariſees, for ever ſtigmatiz d by the 
word of Truth. V 3 

AN b for Might, let her be never ſo much exalted in her ſelf, let 


her Sword be never ſo dreadfully brandiſh'd; the Government not 
founded upon Reaſon, a Creature of God, and the Creature of God 
whoſe undoubted right in this part is by himſelf undeniably avow'd 
and aſſerted, is a Weapon fram'd againſt God; and no Weapon 
fram'd againſt God ſhall proſper. , *' 14190 1 


Sect. 4. THE Principles of Human Prudence, and in them the Art of 


A tranfitim Lawgiving, being ſhewn in the firſt Book, and vindicated throout 
% next the whole courſe of Scripture by this ſecond, I com in the thitd to 


Book 1 


ſhew a Model of Government, fram'd according to the Art thus 
ſhewn, and the Principles thus vindicated. 2 


2 
4 
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POPULAR GOVERNMENT, 
practically propos'd according to Reaſon, con- 


firm'd by the Scripture, and agreable to 
the preſent Balance or State of Property in 
England. 


5 


The PREFACE, 


Containing a Model of Popular Govetnment, 
propos d Notionally. 


HERE is between the Diſcourſes of ſuch as are commonly calld 
Natural Philoſophers, and thoſe of Anatomiſts, a large diffe- 
rence ; the former are facil, the latter difficult. Philoſophers, 
diſcour ſing of Elements for example, that the Body of Man 
confits of Fire, Air, Earth and Water, are eaſily both underſtood and cre- 
aited, ſeeing by common Experience we find the Body of Man returns to 
the Earth from whence it was taken. A like Entertainment may befal 
Elements of Government, as in the firſt of theſe Books they are ſlated. But 
the fearful and wonderful making, the admirable ſtructure and great va- 

 riety of the parts of man's Body, in which the Diſcourſes of Anatomiſts 
dre altogether converſant, are underſtood by ſo few, that Imay ſay they are 
not underſtood by any. Certain it is, that the delivery of a Model of Go. 
vernment (which either muſt be af no effe&t, or imbrace all thoſe Muſcles, 
| Nerves, Arterys and Bones, which are neceſſary to any Function of a well- 

order'd Commonwealth) is no leſs than political Anatomy. I you com 
Short of this, your Diſcourſe is altogether ineſfectual; if you com home, 
you are not underſtood : you may, perhaps, be call'd a learned Author ; but 
Noll are obſeure, and your Dottrin is impratticable. Had Tonly 77 7 
n this, and not the People, T ſhould long fince have left them to their hu- 


mor; but ſeeing it is they that ſuffer by it, and not my ſelf, I will be yet 
i more 
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Book III. more à fool, or they ſhall be yet wiſer. Now coms into my head what I Jo 


unn 


The Anarchy 
of the Level- 
lers. 


provided, 


fince upon an Italian Stage, while the Spettators wanted Hoops, for 
their. fides, A Country fellow came with an Apple in his hand; to which 
in a ſtrange variety of faces, his Teeth were undaubtedly threaten'd, whey, 
enter d a young Anatomiſt brimful of his laſt Tor, who, atping in goed 
time the hand of this ſame Country fellow, wouldby no means ſuffer him to ga 
on with ſo great an Enterprize, till he kad firſs nam d and deſerib'd to him 
all the Bones, Nerves, and Muſcles which are naturally neceſſary to that 
motion: at which, the good man being with admiration platnly chopfallen, 
coms me ina third, who, ſnatching away the Apple, devour'd it in the pre- 


ſence of them both. M the People, in this caſe erg, I am ſpeaking, Were 


naturally ſo well furmſÞ/d, I had here learn d enough to bave kept ſilence; 


but their eating, in the political way, of abſolute neceſſity requires. th 


aid of ſom political Anatomiſt ; without which, they may have Appetite, 
F e Emamples whergthey Pave, Bad te 1M Manns wh 
I think may be inſiſted upon without envy. Fan 


. 


THIS is that which was call d The Agreement of the People, cay- 


ting in fom of theſe Propoſitions : 


T.HAT there be a Repreſentative of the Nation conſiſting of four 
hundred Perſons, or not above. 3 An 
WHICH Propoſition puts the Bar on the quite contrary. fide ; this be- 
ing the firſt example of a Commonwealth, wherin it was conceiv'd, that 


five hundred thouſand men, or more, might be repreſented by four hundred, 


The Repreſentation of the People in one man, cauſes Monarchy ; and in a 


few, cauſes Oligarchy : the Many cannot be otherwiſe repreſented in a State 


of Liberty, than by ſo many, and ſo qualify d, as may within the compaſs 
A that — I nature imbrace the intereſt of the whole Park. C. 
vernment ſhould be eftabliſh'd upon a Rock, not ſet upon a. Precipice: a 
Repreſentative confiſting but of four hundred, tho in the nature theref it 
be popular, is not in it ſelf a Weapon that is f d, but has ſomthing of 
the broken Bow, as ſtill apt to ſtart afide to Monarchy, -- But the paucity | 
of the number is temper d with the ſhortneſs of the term, it being farther 
THAT this Repreſentative be biennial, and ſit not above eight 
Months. But ſeeing a ſupreme Council in a Commonwealth is neither 


= 'd nor dr lv d, but by ſtated Orders directing . an irreſiſtible 


ſrengtb from the root, and as one tooth or one nail is driven out by another; 
how 1s it provided that this Biennial Council ſhall not be a perpetual Coun- 
cil? Wheras nothing is more dangerous in a Commonwealth. than intire 


Removes of Councils, how is it provided that ** be men e 


#s not as intire and abſolute as in Monarchy it felf, there can be no Govert- 


experienc'd for the management of Affairs? And laſt of all, wheras diſſ- 
lution to Soverain Power is death, to whom are theſe after their erght 
months to bequeath the Commonwealth? In this caſe it is pay: « fy 
THAT there be a Council of State elected by each new Repre- 
ſentative, within twenty days after their firſt meeting, to continue till 
ten days after the meeting of the next Repreſentative, In which the 


* 


Faults objerv'd in the former Order, are ſo much war as this Council 
1 


conſiſts of fewer. Thus far this Commonwealth is O 
provided, 15 | 


garchy : but it 10 

THAT theſe Repreſentatives have Soverain Power, fave that in 
ſom things the People may reſiſt them by Arms. Which firſt is a flat 
contradiction, and next is downright Anarchy. Where the Soverain Power 


ment 
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ment at all, It is mt the limitation of Soverain Power that is the cauſe 
of a Commonwealth, but fuch a libration or poize of Orders, that there 


70 invade or diſturb the Government. As the Orders of Commonwealths 
are more 2 to, or remote from this Maxim (of which this of the 
Levellers has nothing) ſo are they more quiet or turbulent. In the Reli- 


gious part only, propoſing a National Religion and Liberty of Con- 


right in the end. SOMOS ee l 
AND for the Military part, they provide, 


THAT no man (even in caſe of Invaſion) be compellable to go 


ſcience, tho without troubling themſelves much with the means, they are 


. 
\ \ | 


out of the Country where he lives, if he procures another to ſerve in 


his room. Which plainly intails upon this Commonwealth a fit Guard for 


fuch a Liberty, even a Mercenary Army; for what one dos of this kind, may 
and ill (tohere there is no bar) be don by all: jo every Citizen by m 0 


procuring his man, procures his Maſter. Now if this be work of that kin 
which the People in like caſes (as thoſe alſo of Rome, when they inſtituted 


their Tribuns) do 4. make, then have I good reaſon not only to think," 
bly, That to footh up the People with an opinian of their 
own ſufficiency in theſe things, is not to befriend them, but to feed up all 


but to ſpeak it au 


hopes of Liberty to the flaughter. Yet the Leveller, a late * Pampblet, 
having gather d out of Oceana the Principles by him otherwiſe well inſinua- 


ted, attributes it to the Agitators, or that Aſſembly which fram'd this. 
wooden Agreement of the People: That then ſom of that Council aſ- 


ſerted theſe Principles, and the reaſon of them, 


, „ 


BUT Railery apart, ue are not to think it has bin for nothing | that 


the wiſeft Nations have in the formation of Government as much rely'd 
upon the invention of ſom one man, as upon themſebves : for wheras it can- 
not be too often inculcated, that Reaſon confiſts of two parts, the one In- 
vention, the other” Fudgment ; a People or an Aſſembly are not more emi- 
nent in point of Fudgment, than they are void of Invention. Nor is there 
in this any thing at all againſt the ſufficiency of a People in the manage- 
ment of a proper Form, being once introduc d, tho they ſhould never com to 
a perfect underſtanding of it. Fur were the natural Bodys of the People 
fuch as they might commonly underſtand, they would be (as I may ſay) 
wooden Bodys, or ſuch as they could not uſe ; wheras their Bodys being now 
fuch as they underſtand not, are yet ſuch as in the uſe and preſervation 
wherof they are perfect. Be PO ID ITC: TIS? DN IN Wind 
THERE are in Models of Government things of ſo eaſy practice, and 


Jet of ſuc b difficult underſtanding, that we muſt not think them even in 


Venice, who uſe their Commonwealth with the greateſt prudence and fa- 
cility, to be all, or any conſiderable number of them, fuch as perfectly un- 
derftand the true Reaſon or Anatomy of that Government: nor is this a 
prefumtuous Aſſertion, fince none of thoſe Venetians, who have hitherto 


written of their own form, have brought the truth of it to any perfect light. 
The like perhaps (and yet with due acknowlegement to Livy) might be 


ald of the Romans. TheLacedemonians had not the right underflanding 


of their Model, till about the time of ARISTOTLE it was firſt written 


14 
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A later Pamphlet calld A 01 vfag Wo bange of Pint which 1 fas enough, 
reſers it to Sir Thomas Smiths 1 05 chap. (de Repub. populi ingenio accommodanda) where the 


by 


Author ſpeaks not one word of Property; which is very foul. 


ran be in the ſame no number of men having the intereſt, that tan have tbe 
power; nor any number of men having the power, that can have the intereſt, 


9 
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Book III. by DrceAxcnvs one of his Scholars. How egregionfly dur inge: tai, 
1 e 


3 


vill have it, that to affert Popular Power, is to ſow the feed of Civil War, 
0 
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thoſe | folridations were broken which at length have brought u | 

oh nile th Engliſh Government, is ſufficiently p55 5 þ wit] 
of. the wwijeſt of our Writers (even my Lord VERULAM) is Haygy.. 
Seventh parallel d with the Legiſlators of antient and heraic times, for: 
the inſtitution of thoſe very Laws which have now brought the: Monarchy. 
to utter Fain. The Commonwealths upon which MAcyiaver in bps 
Diſcourſes is incomparable, are not by bim, any one of them, jufficiently' 
explain d or underſtood. Much lefs is it to be expected from a People, that 
they ſhould gvercom the like difficultys, by reaſon whereof the wiſeſt Nations. 
(finding themſelves under the neceſſity of a change or of a new Government) 
1 die 5 ſuch offers as promis d fair, or againſt whichthey could find no ex. 
ceptions, hade uſually acted as men do by new Clothes, that is, put them on, 
that, if they be not exactly fit at firſt, they may either fit themſelves to ie 
body in wearing, or therby more plainly ſhew wher1n they can be mended even 
by ſuch, as would yp y” fe but bad workmen. Nor has any ſuch offer. 
bis thought to have more Prefumtion, much leſs Treaſon in it, than if ons 
conſcious of bis ſkill in Arcbitecture, ſhould offer himſelf to the Prince or. 
State to build a more convenient Parlament houſe. England is now in ſucb 
a condition, that he who may be truly ſaid to give her Law, ſhall never go- 
vern her; and he who will govern her, ſhall never give her Law. Net ſom 


and object againſt a Commonwealth, as not to be introduc d but by Arm; 
which by the undeniable teſtimony. of later 8 16 of all other Ol 
jeckions the moſt extravagant : for if the good old Cauſe, againſt the defire 
even of the Army, and of all men well affetted to their Country, could be trod 
under foot without blood; what more certain demonſtration can there be, 
that (let the deliberations upon, or changes of Government, be of what: 
kind ſoever which ſhall pleaſe a Parlament there is no appearance that they. 
can occaſion any Civil Mar? Streams that are ſtop d may urge their Bonks; 
but the courſe of England, into a Commonwealth, is both certain and 
natural. The ways of Nature require Peace : The ways of Peace require, 
Obedience to the Laus: Laws in England cannot be made but by Parla- 
ments: Parlaments in England are com to be mere Popular Aſſemblys: 
De Laws made by popular Aſſemblys (tho for a time they may be au d, or 
deceiv d, in the end) muſt be popular Laws; and the ſum of popular Laws 
muſt amount to a Commonwealth, The whole doubt or hazard of this Cott 
Jequence remains upon one queſtion, Whether a ſingle Council con/iſting but 
of four hundred, indu'd both with Debate and Reſult ; the Keys of 1whoſe 
Doors are in the hands of ambitious men ; in the croud and 2 
whoſe Election the People are as careleſs as tumultuous, and 77 thro the 
want of good Orders, to be deluded; while the Clergy (declar d and inve-. 
terat Enemys of popular Power) are laying about, and ſiveating in the 
throng, as if it were in the Vineyard; upon whoſe Benches Lawyers(being 
feather'd and arm d, like ſharp and ſudden Arrows, with a privat interef 
pointblank againſt the Public) may and frequently do fivarm, can indeedbe 
cald a popular Council. This, T confeſs, may ſet the whole fate of Liberty 
upon the caſt of a Dy; yet queſtionleſs it is more than odds on the bebalf of 
a Commonwealth, when-a Government labors in frequent .or jong firugghs, 
not thro any certain biaſs of Genius or Nature that can be in ſuch a Council, 
but thro the impotence of ſuch Concluſions as may go awry, and the external 
force or ſlate of Property now fully introduc d: whence fuch a Counct I may 
wander, but never find any reſt or ſettlement, except only in that natural and 


proper 


% 
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oper Form f Government which is to be erested ubm @ mere: Pipicthh © 
Foundation. All other ways of proceding muſt be void, pry e 
guilty of contradiction in the Super ſiruftures to the Foundation; which 
have amounted, and may amount to the diſtouragement of honeſt. men, but 
with no ather ſucceſs than to imbroil or retard Buſineſs ; England be- 
ing not capable of any other permanent Form than that only of Common 
wealth ; tho her ere Council be ſo conſtituted, that it may be Monarthi> 
cally inclin'd. This contradiction in the Frame is the frequent vcca/wh of 
contradiffory Expoſtulations and Queſtions, How, ſay they, ſhould wh. 

have a Commonwealth : Which way is it poſſible that it ſhould com in? 
And how, fay I, can we fail of a Commonwealth? What 'poffibility is 
there awe ſhould miſs it? FFF 
IF a man replys, be anſivers thus : No Army ever ſet up a Common- 
wealth. To the contrary, I inſtance the Army of Tſrael under Mos ts; 

' that of Athens about the time of ALCIBIADES; hat of Rome #þ0h 
the expulſion of the TaRqQuins; thoſe of Switzerland and Holland. 
But, jay they, ot ber Armies have not jet up Commonwealths, True in- 
deed, divers other Armys have not ſet up Commonwealths; yet is not 
that any Argument why our Armys ſhould not. For in all Armys thitt 
have not ſet up Commonwealths, either the Officers have had 10 Fortune: 

or Eftates at all, but immediatly dependent upon the mere Will of the 
Prince, as the Turkiſh Armys, and all thoſe of the Eaſtern Countrys ; or 
the Officers have bin a Nobility commanding their vwn Tenants. Certain 
it is, that either of theſe Armys can ſet up nothing but Monarchy, But 
our Officers hold not Eſtates of Noblemen able upon their own Lands to 
levy Regiments, in which caſe they would take home their People to plow, 
or make Hay; nbr are they yet fo put toit for their Livelibobd, as to de- 
end wholly en a Prince, in which caſe they would fall on robbing the 
People: but have good honeſt Popular Eſtates to them and their Heirs fot 
ever. Now an Army, where the Eſtates of the Officers were of this kind, in 
no reaſon can, in no experience ever did ſet up Monarchy. Ay but, ſay they, 
for all that, their Pay to them it more confiderable than their Eftates, But 

s much more muſt they be for a Commonwealth, becauſe the Parlament 
muſt pay: and they have found by experience, that the Pay of a Papla- 
ment 7s far better than that of a Prince. But the dur hundred being 
Menarchically inclin'd, or running upon the Intereſt of thife irreconcila= 
ble Enemys of Popular Power, Divines and Lawyers, will rather "Pay an 
Army for commanding, or for ſupporting of a Prince, than for obeying. 
Which may be true, as was acknowleds'd before, in the way; but in i 

| end, or at the long run, for the reaſons mention d, muſt be of no ect. 
THESE Arguments are from the Cauſe ; now for an Argument to 
Senſe, and from the Effect: If our Armys would raiſe Mony of i bemſelves 
or, which is all one, would make a King, why have they not mate a Kind 
n fo many Years? Why did they not make one yeſterday ? Why do they not 
to day? Nay, why have they ever. bin, wby do they fill continue to be of 
all others in this point the maſt averſe and refratthhry?o=x © 

BUT if the caſe be fo with us, that Nuture runs hilly to a Common- 
wealth, and we have no fuch Force as can-withſtand Nate, why may dos 
mt as well have golden Dreams of what this Commotrwealth nity be, as of 
tbe Indys, of Flanders, or of the Sound? We Frame of a Comntonoralth 
may be dreamt on, or 4 to ways ; the om in Thebry, or tionally, 
1 which it 1s of eaſy under ſtanding, but of difficult pravrive : The other 
Pradiicably, in which it is of difficult uttderflaniing, But of fact! oy 

| k k ne 
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e Shooinghorn, and, the other the Shos4 Nr which 
Kc cauſe 75 propoſe both, as firſt notionally, thus 
The Model ©.1..THAT the native Territory of the Commonwealth be diwid 
* no- „ ieee n 2 Bua e N ar ig TY 
Ge de bo equally, ae weich any, conventenee it may, nth en Fates g 


* 


2. THAT the People in each Tribe be diſtinguilvd, firſt by their 
Age, and next by the valuation of their Eſtates: All ſuch as are a- 


bove eit hteen, and under thirty, being accounted Youth; and all ſuch 


. * 
' 


as are thirty or upwards, being accounted Elders. All ſuch as have 
under one hundred pounds a year in Lands, Goods, or Mony, being 
accounted of the Foot; and all ſuch as have fo much or upwards, be. 
ing accounted of the Horſe. 3 | e 
3. THAT each Tribe elect annually out of the Horſe of their 
number two Elders to be Knights; three Elders out of the ſame, and 
four Elders more out of the Foot of their number, to be Deputy; 
or Burgeſſes. That the term of each Knight and Burgels, or Deputy 
ſo elected, be triennial; and that whoever has ſerv'd his triennidl 


Term in any one of theſe Capacitys, may not be reelected into any one 
of the fame; till a triennial vacation be expire. 


4. THAT in the firſt year of the Commonwealth there be A 
nat ſo conſtituted, of three hundred Knights, that the term of one 
hundred may expire actually; and that the hundred Knights, annual- 
1y elected by two in each Tribe, take in the Senat the places of them 
vhoſe Term coms to be thus annually expir dq. 
F. THAT in the firſt year of the Commonwealth there be a 


| Repreſentative of the People, conſiſting of one thoufand and fifty De 
putys; four hundred and fifty of them being Horſe, and the reſt Foot. 


That this Repreſentative be ſo conſtituted, that the term of two hun- 
dred of the Foot, and of one hundred and fifty of the Horſe, expire 
annually; and that the two hundred Foot, and one hundred and fifty 
Horſe elected annually, by four of the Foot, and three of the Horſe 
in each Tribe, take the places in this Repreſentative of them whoſe 
terms com thus annually to be expir dme. 
6. THAT the Senat have the whole Authority of Debate; that 
the Repreſentative have the whole power of Reſult, in ſuch a manner, 
that whatever (having bin debated by the Senat) ſhalkby their Au- 


thority be promulgated, that is, printed and publiſſid, for the ſpace 


of ſix weeks; and afterwards (being propos d by them to the Repre- 
ſentative) ſhall be reſolv d by the People of the ſame in the Affirma- 
tive, by the Law of the Lane 

0 FHU S much may ſuffice to give implicitly a notional account of the 
whole frame. But a Model of: Government is nothing as to-uſe; unleſs it 
be alſo deliver d practicably; and the giving of a Model practicably, is fo 


* + * "SS. * * 
Fare 


much the more diſſicult, that men, not verb din this way, ſay of it (as they 


would of the Anatomy of their own Bodys) that it is impraticable. Here 


Hy the whole difficulty : fuch things as, trying them never jo often,” they 


cannot make hang together, they will yet have to be practicable; and if you 
would bring them from this kind of ſhifts, or of tying and untying' all forts 


"of knots, to the natural ntrues and ligaments of Government, then with 


them it is impratticable. But to render that which is pratticable, fact!; 
or to do my laſt indeavor of this kind, of which if I miſs this once mort, 


o 


* ben mate fom alteration in my former method. 


muſt hereafter deſpair : Iſpall do two things; firſt, omit the Ballot, os 


THEY 


Commonwealth, have t herby r ender'd the Jame by far the 475 

ger 's fective: 
1 ſhall refer it 1 2 in which it will be a matter 4 as mich faci- 
lity, as it would bave bin of, a:fficulty in writing. And for the method 
I have choſen, it is the moſt natural and intelligible, being no more than to 
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Containing” the Civil part of the Model, propos d' 


NEEING it has bin ſufficiently prov'd,, that Empire follaws the 

nature of Property; that the particular kind of Empite or Govern- 
ment depends upon the ſpecial diſtribution (except in ſmall Countrys) 
of Land; and that where the Balance in Property has not bin fix'd, 
the nature of the Government (be it what you will) has bin floting: 
it is very reaſonable that, in the propoſition of * 4911 
we begin with a fixation of the Balance in Property; and this being 


. 


not otherwiſe: to be don than by ſom ſuch Laws as have bin commen- 


ly call'd Agrarian, it is propos d, 


THAT every one * two thouſand founds a year in Land, 1 
hing within the proper Territory of the Commanwealth, leave the ſaid Aerarian 
Landequally divided among his Sons; or elſe ſo near, equally, that there 


remain to the eldeſt of them nat above two thouſand pounds a year in Land 
fo lying. Wat this Propofition be ſo underſtood, as not to concern any Pa- 
rent having no more than one San, but the next Heir only that ſhall. have 
more Sons; in ſuch fort, as nothing. be. hereby taken from any man, or 
from his Poſterity, but that fatherly Affection be at all points extended as 
formerly, except. only that it be with more Piety, and leſs.. Partiality. 


And that the ſame Propoſition, in ſuch Familys where there are no. Sons, 


concern the Daughter or Daughters in the like manner. 

+ THAT no Daughter, being neither Heir nor Coheir, have above fif- 
teen hundred pounds in Portion, or for her preferment in Marriage. That 
_ ony Daughter, being an Orphan, and having ſeven bundred pounds or 
upwards in Portion, may charge the State with it. That the State being 


beſt, either by due payment of: the Intereſt. of the ſame ; or, if it be de- 
rd, by way of Annuity for Life, at the rate of. one bundred pounds a 


vear, for every ſeven hundred pounds fo receiu d. The manner wherof 


THAT. theſe Propoſitions: prevent the growing of a Monarchi- 
cal Nobility, is their peculiar end: Wherfore that this ſhould hold the 
weight of an Objection in. a popular Balance, already introduc'd thro 
the failure of a Monarchical Nobility, or thro a leyel made not by the 
People but by the Kings or themſelves, were prepoſterous. Vet upon 
this ſcore (for J ſee no other) is there ſuch Animoſity againſt the like 
Laws, that wiſe men have judg'd it an Indiſcretion, in ſuch as are 
affected to Popular Government, not to temporize in this point; at 
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Book HI: leaſt, till a Commonwealth, were firſt)introduc'd, . To which. Judg-s, 
nent I am by no means inclining: Firſt, Becauſe the whole ſtream of 
- this kind of Government is ſo clear and pellucid, as to abhor having. 
any thin Ae bottom which may not appear at the very top. Se- 
condly, Becauſe an Agrarian, not brought in with the introduction of. 4 
Commonwealth, was never yet known. to be brought in after the intro... 
h duction of a Commonwealth. And thirdly, Becauſe the change of Ba- 
L | | lances in States, thro the want of fixation, has bin ſo ſudden, that be- 
1 tween the Reign of HENRY the Seventh, and that of Queen EL Iz A- 
BETH: being under fifty years, the Ex % Balance of Monarchical 
begame Popular; and that of Rome, between the Lives of ScipIO and 
of. TIBERIUS GRA CHs, being alſo under fifty years, of Popular 
became Monarchical. Nevertheleſs, if there remains any cure of A. 
nimoſity hat may be ſafe, it muſt be prudent: And ſuch a cure (if 
wee be not ſo.abandon'd to mere fancy, as to facrifice all Prudence to 
it) there may be in the addition of this Clauſqqqqm 5 
Additional THAT no Agrarian. Law hereby given to this Gm or 10 my 
Clauſe to the p,,eafter given to the ſame, or to any Province of the ſume, be under- 
wat irs 8 
Loud 70 be otherwiſe binding, than to the Generation to com, or 7 the, 
' Children to. be born ſeven years after the enacting of the Lau. 
.UPON. the addition of this Clauſe, it may be ſafely faid of theſe 
Agrarian Laws, that they concern not any man living: and for Poſ- 
terity, it is well known, that to enact a Law, is no more in their re- 
gard, than to commend. a thing to their choice; ſeeing they, if ſo 
pleas d, can no more be deveſted of the Power to repeal any Law en- 
acted by: their Anceſtors, than we are of ne ſuch Lan * 
have bin enacted by ours. 
JI O this it may be objected, That Ain Laws; being. once en- 
acted, muſt have brought Eſtates to the ſtandard of the ſame, before 
3 Poſterity can com into a Capacity to judg of them. But this is the 
only means wherby Poſterity can com to a true capacity to judg of 
them: Firſt, becauſe they will have had experience of the Laws 
wherof- ich in are to judg: And ſecondly, becauſe they will be void 
of all ſuch imaginary Intereſts as might cafrupt their Judgment, and 
do now certainly corrupt ours. AMIE as e as c 
Me frſt pa- THE. 3 of the n Wel N 3 «the diſtribo- 
ralld. '. tion of Lands at the introduction of the fame, became Popular; and 
becoming Popular, was fix d by the Law for the Jubile. Nhat uubich 
Deut. 25. 28. Wa fold,” ſhall remain in the hands of them that bought. it till the year of \ 
FJaubile; and in the Fubile it ſhall goout, and he ſhall return to bis 22 
wenn. The ways in {/ael,- and in the Commonwealth propos d, Where 
the Popular Balance is not made but found, are divers; hut the Agra- 
Lian Laws in each, as to the end, which. is the preſeryation of he 
Balance, -are of a like effect. 
T0 ne thus from ene Foundations to proper SuperſtruRures, de 
firſt ſtep from the Balance thus fix d into the Orders of a Common- 
wealth, is not otherwiſe to be taken than by certain Diſtributions or 
Diviſions of the People, wherof ſom are to be perſonal, and ſom local. 
F,cmmani THE firſt perſonal diviſion of a People, is into Freemen and Ser- 
1 Servants, vants. Freemen are ſuch as have wherwithal to live of themſelves; 
and Servants; ſuch as have not. This diviſion therfore is not conſtitu- 
; tive, but naturally inherent in the Balance; nor, ſeeing all Govern- 
| ment is in the direction of the Balance, is it poſlible for 2 
es 


E 
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ſtructures of any to make more Freemen than are ſuch by the nature Chap. 1. 

of the Balance, or by their being able to live of themſelve. 

ALL that could in this matter be don, even by Moss himſelf, is The ſecond 

-ontain'd in this Proviſo: '7f thy Brother that dwells by thee be grown Pali. 
or, and be fold to thee,” thou ſhalt not compel him to ſerve as'a bond- Nins 

ſrvant : but ad 4 hir'd ſervant, and a fojourner be ſhall be with thee; und 

"ball jerwe thee to the year of Fubile. And then ſhall be depart from thee, 

oth be and his Children with bim, and ſhall return to his own Famil x 

and to the Poſſeſſion of his Fathers ſhall be return. 9191 oft | 


THE nature of Riches conſider'd, this diviſion into Freemen and 
cervants is not properly conſtitutive, but as it were natural. To com 
to ſuch Diviſions as are both perſonal and conſtitutive, it is pro- 

oed 111 | SITES N13 21 £1, 1345" 2 | ien ＋ 7 Wd 
g T. H AT all Citizehs, that is, Freemen, or ſuch as are not Servants, 3. 
be diſtributed into Horſe and Foot. That ſuch of them as have one hun- — an 
dred founds a year in Landi, Goods or Mony, or above that proportion, le 
of the Horſe; and all fuch as have under that proportion, be of the Foot. 

THAT all Elders br Freemen, being thirty years of Age or upwards, „ 
be capable of Civil Adminiſtration's and that the Youth, or ſuch Freemen, Elder and 
as are between eighteen years of” Age and thirty, be not capable of Civil outh: 
Adminiſtration, "but of Military any; in ſurb a manner as ſhall follow in 
the Military part 6f this Model, ' Wen 

NOW, beſides perſonal diviſions, it is neceſſary in order to the 
framing of a Commonwealth, that there be ſom ſuch as ate local. 

For theſe therfore it 1s propos'd, 2 Mien e ont B83 62880 

THAT the ĩubole native, or proper Territory of the Commommeultb, 5. 
be caſt, with as much eactneſs as can be convenient, into known and ——_— 
d Precin&s or Pariſhes. oO + 4; eilt G Me Pariſh, 
"THAT the Elders, refident in each Pariſb, annually aſſemble in th* 6. 
fame ; as for example, upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of December, | 

| | grega- 
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Mat they then and there elect out of their oum number every fifth man, or tions and De- 


one man out of every five, to be for the term of the' year inſuing u Deputy Putys. 

ef that Pariſh ;"\ and that the fixff and ſecond "4 cleched be — — br . 

fidents, for regulating of all'Parachial Congregations, whether of the El. 

ders or of the Youth, during the term for which they were elected. 
THAT fo many Pariſhes lying neareſt together, whoſe Deputys ſhall . 4. + 

amount to one hundred or therabout, be caſt into one Precint# call'd the Precindt of 

Hundred. And that in each Precintt call. d the Hundred, there be a Town, > 

Village, or place appointed to be the Capital of the ſame” © © 
THAT the Parochial Deputys elected throout the Hundred; afſemble 8. 

annually ; for example, upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of January, at gran A = 

the Capital of their Hundred. Nhat they then and there elet# out of the Hundred. 

Horje of their number one 'Fuftice of the Peace, one Furyman, one Cap- 

iam, one Inſign : and out of the Foot of their number, one other Fury= 

IH O our Juſtices of the Peace have not bin annual, yet that they 

may ſo be is apparent, becauſe' the high Sherifs, whoſe Office is of 

Steater difficulty, have always bin annual: ſeeing therfore they may 

be annual, that fo they ought in this Adminiſtration to be, will ap- 

bear, where they com to be conſtitutive of ſuch Courts as, ſhould 

they conſiſt of a ſtanding Magiſtracy, would be againſt the nature 

of a Commonwealth. But the Precincts hitherto being thus ſtated, 


It 18 propos d, 181 | a N 7 CTY 
8 THAT 
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: Book III. THAT every twenty Hundreds, lying neareſt and met convenient 
1 gelber, be caſt into one Tribe. That the whole Territory being after this 
| br e, 40, into Tribes, fom Town, Village, or place be Sppvinted i 1 
[ dhe Tribe. Tribe for the Capital of the ſame. And that theſe three Precincts, that 4 


the Pariſh, the Hundred, and the Tribe (whether the Dep hi, tne 
annually choſen in the Pariſhes or Hundreds, com to increaſe or dimiuiſſ) 
q remain firm and inalterable for ever, ſave only by As of Parlament. 
P THESE Diviſions, or the like, both perſonal and local, are that 
| in a well-order'd Commonwealth, which Stairs are in a good houſe: 
not that Stairs in themſelves are deſirable, but that without them thee 
is ho getting into the Chambers. The whole matter of Colt and Paing, 
neceſſary to the introduction of a like Model, Iys only in the firſt 
Architecture, or building of theſe Stairs; that is, in ſtating of theſe 
| three Precincts: which dog, they lead you naturally and neceffirit 
1 r Fabric. For thejuſt number of Tridesiniy 
j which a” Territory thus caft may fall, it is not very eaſy to be gueſt: 
yet, becauſe for the carrying on of diſcourſe it is requiſit to pitch upon 
ſome certainty, I ſhall preſume that the number of the Tribes, ik 
ſtated, amounts to fifty; and that the number of the Parochial De- 
putys annually elected in each Tribe, amounts to two thouſand. Be 
1 | | the Deputys more or fewer by the alterations which may happen in 
1 2 e Bitte us time, it diſorders nothing. Now to aſcend by theſe Stairs 
4 _ .- Into the upper Rooms of this Building, it is propos dd. 
w. ,THAT the Deputys elected in the ſeveral Pariſhes, together with their 
Aſſembly or 1 and other Officers both Civil and Military, elected in their e- 


Muſter of | 4 l 93577 59% 
the Tribe. veral Hundreds, aſſemble or muſter annually ; for example, upon Monday 


"Y 


80 l, of time, be ſtraight diſtributed into one uniform and orderly 
In Oceana. BOL 


opos'd, 0 | 
. (yr edges ö er Gnfiiett &5 £5 O01 111 
11. HAT the whole Body thus aſſembl d, upon the firſt day of the Aſem- 


Magiſtrats of AJ, 9%, „, f „ Fe . TH 0 90 do; 19) 7% 
the Tribe. bly, elect cut of the Horſe of their number one High Sberif, one Lieute 


x 
* 


„ 4 T the Mepirats of the Trike that i to fy, the High Str. 
The Prero- Lieutenant, Cuſtos Rotulorum, the N and the Conductor, igge- 
Late 'F ther with the Magistrats and Officers of the 


Y @ SL 


Ey this means the Commonwealth at its introduction m- 
the Law as it ſtands, that is, unreform'd ; which is the greateſt advan- 


- @ 7 


CUI LGN 


frats of the H. a IT ; ſuch whe at ; 
to govern the Nation, this is a regard in which they ought to be fur- 
ther capabl of ſuch Orders and Inſtr uctions as ſhall therto be re qui- 
lit: For which cauſe it is propos'd, ATT IVE 


THAT the Magiftrats of the Tribe, that is o ſay the High Sherif, 
Lieutenant, Cuſtos Rotulorum, the Cenſors, and the Conductor, toge- 


* 


ther with the twenty Juſtices elected at the Hundreds, hie a Court for the 


Government of the Tribe calld the Phylarch ; and that this Court pro- 
cede in all matters of Government, as ſhall from time to time be directed 
bp ng eee 
" BY theſe Courts the Commonwealth will be furniſh'd with true 
Channels, wherby at leiſure to turn the Law into that which is ſuf- 
ficiently known to have bin its primitive Courſe, and to a perfect Re- 
formation by degrees, without violence. For às the corruption of our 
Law procedes from an Art inibled to improve its privat Intereſt ; or 
from the Law, upon the Bench, and the Jury at the Bar: So the Re- 
formation of our Law muſt com from diſabling it as an Art to im- 
prove its privat Intereſt; or toa Jury upon the Bench, and the Law 
at the Bar, a$ in Fenice, „C TT 
FUDGE and Officers ſhalt thou make thee in all thy Gates which the 
Lord thy God gives thee throout thy Tribes, and they hall judg the. People 
with juſt Judgment. Theſe Courts, whoſe Seſſionhouſe was in the 
Gates of every City, were ſhewn each of them to have conſiſted of 
twenty three Elders, which were as a Jury upon the Bench, giving 
ſentence by plurality of Votes, and under a kind of appeal to the 
0519 Elders or Senat of Mrael, as was alſo ſhewn in the ſecond 
OOK. | ; ö N 
IHS, or the like, by all example and beyond any controverſy, 
has bin, and is the natural way of Judicature in Commonwealths. 
The Phylarchs, with a Court or two of Appeals eligible out of the 
Senat and the People, are at any time with eaſe and very ſmall altera 


: 1 


indteds and Tribes being ſuch wherby the P arlament is — 


of the Government, which 18 tO ſhew to what the Laws in R efor- 0 \. 10 
mation are to be brought or fitted, is impoſſible. But theſe Magi. 


* 15 5 3 


The third. 
Parallel. 
Deut. 1 6 18. 


Bock 2. 


tion to be caſt upon a triennial Rotation: which, in all things beſides 


proceding after the manner of the Venetian Quarancys, will be in this 
caſe perfect Orders. | - - . * 3 


I O return: The firſt Day's Election at the Tribe being as has bin 


ſhewn, it is propos d. Mr nos ag \eagh 

© THAT the Squadron of the Tribe, on the ſecond day of their Aſſem- 
bly, elect two Knights. and three Burgeſſes out of the Horſe of their num- 
ber, and four other Burgeſſes out of the. Foot of their number. That 


each Knight upon Election forthwith make Oath of Alegiance to the Com- 


monwealth ; or refuſing this Oath, that the next Competitor in Elkction to 
the ſame Magiſtracy, making the ſaid Oath, be the Magiſtrat; the like 
for the Burgeſſes. That the Knights, thus faworn, have Seſſion in the Se- 


-—- Jl 
Knights and 
Burgeſſes. 


nat for the term of three years; and that the Burgeſſes thus fivorn be of 


the Prerogative Tribe, or Repreſentative of the People for the like term. 
NOW wheras this Propoſition is ſufficient for the perpetuation of 


the Senat and the Aſſembly of the People, being once inſtituted, but 


not ſufficient for the full and perfect Inſtitution of them, it neceſſi- 


> the addition in this place, not of a permanent Order, but of an 
LX 


pedient for the firſt year's Election only ; which may be this: 


. THAT 
N 
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Book III. THAT for the full and perſibs Inflitution of the Aſemblys men. 


tim d, the Squadron of the Tribe in the firſt year of the Commonweat;h 


OG « left tevo Knights for the term of one year, ty other Knights for the 


year's Blec- ferm of tao years, and laſtly, two Knights more for the term of thre 
on. © years: the like for the Burgeſſes of the Horſe firſt, and then for theſe 


« of the Foot. | | 
BY this Expedient the Senat in fifty Tribes is conſtituted of three 
hundred Knights or Senators, wherof one hundred, by the expita- 
tion of their terms, com annually to fall; and another hundred at the 
fame time to enter. The like for the Prerogative Tribe or Aſſembly of 
the People, which, conſiſting in the whole of one thouſand and fifty, 
ſuffers the like alteration in one third part, or in the yearly exchange of 
one hundred and fifty Burgeſſes: By which means the Motion or Ro- 
tation of theſe Aſſemblys is Annual, Triennial, and Perpetual. For 
the full difpatch of the foregoing Elections there remains but one Pro- 
poſition more, which is this: : fg OD DST en 
16. THAT a Magiſtrat or Officer elefted at the Hundred be therby exclud. 
Provilo. ed from being elected a Magiſtrat of the Tribe, or of the firſt day's Electim: 
that no former Election whatſoever exclude a man from the ſecond day's 
Election at the Tribe, or to be choſen a Knight or Burgeſs. That a man 
Being choſen a Knight or Burgeſs, who before was choſen a Magiſtrat wr 
Officer of the Hundred or Tribe, delegat his former Office, or Magic 
inthe Hundred or the Tribe, to any other Deputy being no Magiſtrat nor 
Offer, and being of the ſame Hundred and of the ſanie Order, that ts, of 
rhe Horſe or Foot reſpectively. That the whole and every part of the fore. 
going Orders for Election in the Pariſhes, the Hundreds, and the Tribes, 
Be holding and inviolable upon ſuch Penaltys in cafe of failure, as ſeal 
bereaſter be provided by Act of Parlament againſt any Pariſh, Hundred, 
Tribe, Deputy or Perſon ſo offending. 
WITHOUT fom ſuch Provifion as is contain'd in the former 
part of this Provifion, men would be inconveniently excluded from 
preferment, or the Tribe oblig'd to return to the Ballot; and ſo to 
ipend more time for trifles than is requir'd by their real buſineſs. 
N. gurt, THE Repreſentative of J7ae/ collected monthly by the two thou- 
Parallel. ſand owt of each Tribe (if we conſider what Method muſt have bin 
hren. 27. ug d in ſuch Elections) intimats, firſt, that there were Subdiviſions to 
that end in each Tribe, perhaps of the nature of our Hundreds and 
Pariſhes: Secondly, that there were qualifications in thoſe Elections 
as to the Patriarchs or chief Fathers, and as to the People with their 
Captains of thouſands, and Captains of hundreds; which is enough 
thus far to approve and recommend the foregoing Propoſitions. 
THE Senat, and the Congregation or Repreſentative of the Peo- 
ple, are in every Commonwealth the main Orders. The Stairs or De- 
grees of aſcent to theſe being now mounted, it remains that T lead you 
into the Rooms of State, or the Aﬀemblys themſelves : which ſhall 
be perform' d, firſt, by ſhewing their Frame, and next by ſhewing their 
VUſes or Functions. To bring you firſt into the Senat, it is propos d, 
bs THAT the Knights of the Annual Blectiun in the Tribes take their 
Frame of the cet on Monday next inſuing the laſt of March in the Senar. That the 
Knights, wheſe Seffion determins at the ſame time, recede. 


Senat. = like number 
Wut every Knight or Senator be paid out of the public Revenue quarter- 
ly, one hundred Surrey froe Pounds during his term of Sefſfon, and be 06+ 
lig d to fit in purple Robes. wy Bos THAT 
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THAT annuaily, upon the reception of the new Knights, the Senat Chap. 1. 
procede to the Bleftion of new Magiſtruts and Cuunſillors. That for Ma- oct” Kawg Ke 
giſtrats they ele? one General, one Speaker, and two Cenſors, each for the gmt 
term of one year 3 theſe promiſeuoujly : and that they elect one Commiſſiuner Magiſtrates: 
of the Great Seal, and one Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, each, for the 


* 


term of three years, and out of the new Knights on. 


T H1S Propoſition ſuppoſes the Commmiſſioners of the Seal and 
thoſe of the Treaſury to conſiſt each of three, Wheel 'd by the annual 
Flection of one into each Order, upon a triennial Rotation. For far 
ther explanation of the Senatorian Magiſtracys, it is propos d. 


"T&D 
2 4 . 64 


THAT the General and Speaker, as. CONSULS of the Commin-, if. , 
wealth, and Preſidents of the Senat, be, during the term. of their Magi: fitting, and 
firacy, paid quarterly five hundred Paunds ©. That the Injigns of theſe the Speaket. 
Magiſtracys be a Sword born before the General, and a Mace before the 
Speaker : That they ve oblig d ig er Ducal Rules; and thut what is ſaid 
of the General in ibis Propoſition, be underſtood only of the. General fitting, 
and not of the General marching. e ar RN een ack 
THAT the General ſitting, in caſe he be commanded to march, receive 19. 
Field Pay; and that a new General be forthwith elected by the Senat to ſuc- The General 
cede him in the Houſe, with all the Rights, Inſigns, and Emoluments — 
the General fitting : And this ſo often as one or more Generals are marching... 

TH AT the three Commiſſioners of the Great Seal, and the tbree Com- 20. 
miſfioners of the Treaſury, ufing their TInſigns and Habit, and performing — ——at 
their other Functions as formerly, be paid quarterly to each gf them three Seal andof the 
hundred ſeventy fue Punddlꝓ. % Treafury, | 

THAT the Cenſors be each. of them Chancellor of one Univer ty by 21. 
virtue of their Election: that they govern the Ballet.; that they de Pre- The Cenſors. 
fidents of the Council. for Religion; that each have a filver Wand far the 
Infign of bis Magi/tracy ; that each be paid quarterly three hundred | ſeventy 
foe: Pounds, and be oblig'd to wear ſcarlet 5 * e e 

HAT the General ſitting, the Speaker, and the fix Commiſſioners ,_ 22. 
aboveſaid, be the Stems of: 2 1 N W m . 
T HIS for the Senatorian Magiſtrats. For Senatorian Councils it | 
n Mopdldcnun won one edi. frat: ( 9H 

THAT there be & Council of State conſiſting of fifteen Knights, fue 23. 
out of each Order or Flection; and that the ſame be perpetuated by.the Souncil of 
Fog Election of froe out of the new Knights, or laſt elected into the © 

enat. Mir , endl es antients 
THAT there be @ Council for Religion conſiſting of twelve Knights, 1. 
four out of each Order, and perpetuated by the annual Election of faur out * 
of the Knights, lafl rlefted into the Senat. That there be a Council for Tad = 
Trade, conſiſting of a like number, elected and perpetuated in the ſame 
D-CA Eon ̃¶Xů —ͥuãùn 

THAT there be-a Ctuncil of War, not elected by the Senat, but eleF= 25 
ed by the Council of State out of themſelves. That this Council of W ar _ of 
conſt of nine Knights, three out of each Order, and be perpetuated by the 

—— Election of three out of the laſt Knights elected into the Council 2 
ate. On 3 5 | 8 * 
THAT in caſe the Senat adds nine Kiights more out of their own num- 26. 
ber to the Ceuncil of War, the ſaid Council be underſtood by this addition The Dictator. 
'0 be DICTATOR of the Commonwealth for the term of three months, 
and no longer, except by farther Order of the Senat the ſaid Dictatorian 
Peer be Prolong d for a like term. 


LIl THAT 


. 
_ 


* 


Propoſers. 
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. TH AT the Signory have Seſſion and Suffrage, with right alſo joint] 


Fug war or ſeveraliy to propoſe, both in the Senat and in all Senatorian Council; 
. THAT each of the three Orders, or Divifions of Knights in each 
Provoſt, or Senatorian Council, cleft one Provoſt for the term of one week ; and that 
Popoſers. Any £00 Provoſts of the ſame Council jo elected may propoſe to their reſpective 
Council, and not otherwiſe. r | 
29. THA Them fair Room or Rooms well furniſh'd and attended, be ally; 
Academy. af the States charge for a free and open Academy to all comers at ſom cone. 
nient hour or hours towards the Evening. That this Aeademy be govern'd 
according to the Rules of good Breeding, or civil: Converſation, by ſom or 

all of the Propoſers; and that in the ſame it be lawful for any man by 

word of mouth or by writing, in jeſt or in earneſt, to propoſe to the Pro. 
Pojers. | 3 | Mag +, | 

ROM the frame or ſtructure of theſe Councils, I ſhould pag 

to their Functions; but that beſides annual Elections, there will be ſom 
biennial, and others emergent: in which regard it is propos'd, firſt, 
for biennial Elections, 185 = 

6 THAT for Embaſſaders in ordinary,. there be four Reſidences; as 
Embaſladors: France, Spain, Venice, and Conſtantinople : that every Ręſident, upon the 
mona. Election of a new Embaſſador in ordinary, remove to the next Reſidence 
| in the Order nominated, till having ſerv'd in them all, he returns home. 
That upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of November, there be every ſecond 

year elected by the Senat ſom fit Perſon, being under thirty five years of 

Age, and not of the Senat or popular Aſſembly : that the Party ſo elected, 

repair upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of March following, as Em- 

baſſador in ordinary to the Court of France, and there reſide for the term 

of #400 years, to be computed from the firſt of April next inſuing bis Electi- 

on. That every Embaſſador in ordinary be allow'd three thouſand pounds 

@ year during the term of his Refidences ; and that if a Refident coms to 

dy, there be an extraordinary Election into his Reſidence for his term, and 

for the remainder of his Removes and Progreſs, _ | 
nn. _ THAT all emergent Elections be made by Scrutiny, that is, by a 
Emergent Council, or by Commiſſioners propoſing, and by the Senat reſolving in the | 


Elections: manner following : That all Field- Officers be propos d by the Council of 


Mar; that all Embaſſadors extraordinary be propos d by the Council of 
State; that all Judges and Serjeants at Law be propos'd by the Cummiſio- 
ners of the great Seal; that all Barons and Officers of Truſt in the Ex. 
chequer, be propos'd by the Commiſſioners of the Treaſury : and that ſucb 
as are thus propos d, and approv'd by the Senat, be held lawfully elefied. 
TH Es E Elections being thus diſpatch'd, I com to the Functions 
of the Senat, and firſt, to thoſe of the Senatorian Councils: for whic 
it is propos'd, fy „ F 
32. THAT the cognizance of all matters of State to be conſder d, or 
Funciion of 7, 270 to be enacted, whether it be Provincial or National, Domeſtic or Fo- 
ror: ren, pertain to the Council of State. That ſuch Afairs of either king, as 
they ſhall judg to require more Secrecy, be remitted by this Council, and 
belong to the Council of War, being 77 that end a ſelect part of the ſame: 
That the cognizance and protection both of the National Religion, and of 
the Liberty of Conſcience equally eftabliſh'd in this Nation, after the man. 
ner to be ſhewn in the Religious part of this Model, pertain to the Counc i 
for Religion. That all matters of Traffic, and the regulation of the james 
belong to the Council of Trade. That in the exerciſe of theſe ſeveral Funtti- 


ons, which naturally are Senatorian or Authoritative only, ub Counci 


uur 
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#ſſume any other Power than ſuch only as ſhall be ſettld upon the ſame by Chap. I. 
AF of Parlament. e En a 

THAT what" ſhall be propos d to the Senat by any one or more of the ALY 
Signory or Propoſers general; or whatever was propos d by any tao of the N of 
Proveſts or particular Propoſers to their respective Council, and upon de- 
hate at that Council ſball com to be propos d by the ſame to the Senat, be ne- 
ceſſartly debatable and debated by the Senat. That in all caſes wherinPower 
is committed to the Senat by a Law made, or by Act of Parlament, the 
Reſult of the Senat be ultimat © that in all cafes of Law to be made, or not 
already provided for by an AC? of Parlament, as War and Peace, levy of 
Men or Mony, or the like, the Refult of the Senat be not ultimat. That 
whatſoever is reſolv'd by the Senat, upon a caſe wherin their Reſult is not 
imat, be propos d by the Senat to the Prerogative Tribe or Repreſen- 

tative of the People ; except only in caſes of ſuch ſpeed or ſecrecy, wherin 
the Senat ſhall judg the neceſſary flowneſs or openneſs in this way of pro- 
ceding to be of detriment or danger to the Commonwealth, Deli o. 

THAT if upon the motion or propoſition of a Council or Propoſer , 34 of 
General, the Senat adds nine Knights promiſcuouſſy choſen out of their own the Dictator. 
number, to the Council of War; the ſame Council, as therby made Dicta- 
tor, have power of Life and Death, as alſo to enact Laws in all juch caſes 
of ſpeed or ſecrecy, for and during the term of three months and no 
hnger, except upon a nem Order from the Senat. And that all Laws enacted 
by the Dictator be good and valid for the term of one year, and no longer; 

wm the ſame be propos d by the Senat, and — by the People. 
THIS Dictatorian Council (as may already appear )- conſiſts 
fundamentally of the Signory, with nine Knights elected by the 
Council of State, additionally of nine Knights more emergently cho- 
ſen by the Senat, and of the four Tribuns of courſe ; as will appear 
when I com to ſpeak of that Magiſtracy. Now if Dictatorian Power 
be indeed formidable, yet this in the firſt place is remarkable, that the 
Council here offer'd for a Dictator is of a much ſafer Conſtitution, 
than what among us hithefto has bin offer'd for a Commonwealth; 
namely, a Parlament and a Council in the interim. For here is no in- 
terim, but all the Councils of the Commonwealth not only remaining, 
bat remaining in the exerciſe of all their Functions, without the abate- 
ment of any; ſpeed and ſecrecy belonging not to any of them, but to 
that only of the Dictator. And if this Dictatorian Council has more in 
it ofa Commonwealth than has hitherto among us bin either practisd or 
offer d, by what Argument can it be pretended that a Commonwealth 
is fo imperfe& thro the neceſſity of ſuch an Order, that it muſt needs 
borrow of Monarchy; ſeeing every Monatchy that has any Senat, 
Aſſembly, or Council in it, therby moſt apparently borrows more of 
a Commonwealth, than there is to be found of Monarchy in this 
Council ? | 5 dein un G dane . 

TO diſmiſs this whole Senat with one Parallel: The inſtitution of 757% Pe- 
the ſeventy Elders in Hue! (as was ſhewn in the ſecond Book) for . 
their number related to an Accident, and a Cuſtom therupon antiently 
ntroduc'd. The Accident was that the Sons of Jacob who went 
into Egypt were ſo many; theſe, firſt governing their Familys by na- 
tural right, came, as thoſe Familys increas d, to be for their number re- 
tain d and continu'd in the nature of a Senatorian Council, while the 
People were yet in Egyptian Bondage. So we, having had no like 
Cuſtom, have as to the. number no like Inducement. Again, the 

L1l 2 Terri- 
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3 uin Government we are to fit our ſelves to our on proportions. Nor 
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can a Senat, conſiſting of few Senators, be capable of ſo many diftri. 

butions as a Senat conſiſting of more. Vet we find in the reſtitution 

cg ib. of the Sanhedrim by. JEHOSH APHAT, that there was AM AkIAR 
Cie in all matters of The Lord, that is, in judgment upon the Laws 

which, having bin propos d by God, were more peculiarly his mat. 
ters; and ZkBADIAH chief in all the King's matters, that is, in pe 

litical debates concerning Government, or War and Peace. Laſſy, 

When tbe Children q Ammon made War: againſt Iſrael, the People of 

Iſrael made IEPHTHA not only Captain, but Head over. them, 80 

the Judg of J/ae/, being no ſtanding Magiſtrat, but elected upon 

emergencys, ſupplys the Parallel as to Dictatorian Power in a Com- 

DERBATE is the natural Parent of Reſult; whence the Senat 

throout the Latin Authors is call'd Fathers, and in Greec Authors the 

compellation of a popular Aſſembly is Men; as Men of Athens, Men 
0 Corinth, Men of Lacedemon : nor is this Cuſtom Heathen onl 

AA. 7. 2. & ſeeing theſe Compellations are us d to the Senat and the People of tl 

12 „, Jeus, not only by STEPHEN, but alſo by PAur, Where they be- 

„ ger eah gin their ſpeeches in this manner: Men, Brethren, and Fathers. To 


ts perfeckl % if 
% in com then from the Fathers to the People, the Popular Aſſembly, or 


Judg. 11. 5, 
„„ 


eee 's Preropative Tribe; it ia propos dJ. WA . N 80 at 
wealth, THAT the Burgeſſes of the annual Election return d by the Tribes, 
ELEC the Prerogative Tribe upon Monday next infuing the lat of 
Tribe, cede at the ſame time. That the Burgeſſes thus enter d elect to tbemſelves 
out of thetr own number, two of the Horſe ; one to be Captain, and the 
other-to be Cornet of the ſame: and two of the Foot; one to be Captain, 
the other to be Inſign of the ſame, each for the term of. three years. ' That 
theſe Officers being thus elected, the whole Tribe or Aſſembly procede to the 
_ Elettin of four annual Magiſtrats; two out of the Foot, to be Tribuns 
. of the Foot: and two out of the Horſe, to be Tribuns of the Horſe. That 
the Tribuns.be Commanders of this Tribe in chief, ſo far as it is a Military 
_ Body; and Prefidents of the ſame, as it is a civil Afſembly. And laſtly, 
that this whole Tribe be paid weekly as follows. Jo each of the Tribuns 
, ſeven pounds. To each of the Tribuns of | Foot, fix pounds. 
Jo each of the Captains of Horſe, fue pounds, To each of the Captains 
of Foot, four pounds. To each of the Cornets, three pounds. Jo each\of 
the. Inſigns, tivo pounds ſeven ſhillings, '. To every Horſeman tao pounds, 
and to every one of the Foot one pound ten ſhillings. oO 
| FOR the Salarys of the Senat and the People together, they a- 
mount not to three hundred thouſand pounds a year; which is cheaper 
by near two parts in three, than the chief Magiſtracy ever did or can 
otherwiſe coſt: for if you give nothing (omnia dat qui juſta negat) 
men will be their own Carvers. But to procede, it is propos d, 
1 THAT inferior Officers, as Captains, Cornets, Inſigns, be only far 
Office of the the Military Diſciplin of the Tribe. That the Tribuns have Seſſion in 
Offices, the Senat without ſuffrage; that they have Sefjion of courſe in we 
Di#atorian Council, jo often as it is created by the Senat, and with fal. 
frage. That they be Preſidents of the Court in all caſes to be judꝝ d by 


THAT 
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IHA Peculat or Defraudation of the Public, and all caſes tending Chap. 1. 
10 the ſubverſion of the Government, be triable by this Repreſentative ; = 

And that there be an Appeal to the fame in all Cauſes, and from all Magi- Appeil to the 

.frats, Courts, and Councils, whether National or Provincial. People. 

. THIS Judicatory may ſeem large: but thus the Congregation of 73. fx Pa- 
Tjael, conſiſting of four hundred thouſand, judg'd the Tribe of Ben- = 
jamin. Thus all the Roman Tribes judg'd CorroLanus.' And thus Hafen 
Duke LoxREDANO was try'd\ by the great Council of Venice, conſiſt- janotti. 
ing yet of about two thouſane. an eil 
I Hs is as much as I have to ſay ſeverally of the Senat and the 
People; but their main Functions being joint, as they make one Par- 
lament, it is farther propbe di Un 2% 
JHA the right of Debate, as 40% of propoſing to the People, be ne 58 
awholly and only in the Senat; without any power at all of Refult, not de- Function of 
iv d from theiPeophy:'25 to 302199: the Senat. 
.' THAT the power of Reſult be «oholly and only in the People, wwith- Ihe 39. 
out any right at all of Debate. t ali | e Function of 
HA the Senat having debated and agreed upon a Law to be pro- the Preroga- 
por d, cauſe promulgation of the ſame to be made for the ſpace of fix weeks 45 ; 
before propoſition; that is, cauſe the Law to be printed and publiſh'd fo long Promulga- 

- before it is to be propos dt. 1 1400 1151 * 
. THAT promulgation being made, the Signory demand of the Tribune, 4 of 
beingfpreſent in the Senat, an Aſſembly of the People. That the Tribuns, — 
fon ſuch a demand of the Signory or of the Senat, be oblig d to 9 — W 
the Prerogative Tribe in Arms by ſound of Trumpet, with Drums beating 
and Colors flying,” in any Town, Field, or Market place being not above fix 
miles diſtant, upon the day and at the hour appointed ; except the meeting, 
thro any inconventence of the weather or the lite, be prorogu'd by the joint 

conſent of the Signory and the Tribuns, That the Prerogative Tribe being 

aſſembl d accordingly, the Senat-propoſe to them by tao or more of the Sena- 
torian Magiſtrats, therto appointed at the firſt promulgation of the Law. 
That the Propoſers for the Senat open to the People the Occaſion, Moti ves, 
and Reaſons of the Law to be propos d; and the ſame being don, put it by 
diſtinct Clauſes to the Ballot of the People. That if any material Clauſe 
or Clauſes be rejected by the People, they be review'd by the Senat, alter d, 
and propos d (i they think fit) to the third time, but no oftner. 
THAT what is thus propo d by the Senat, and reſolu'd by the People, ag M Palla- 
be the Law of the Land, and no other, except as in the caſe reſervd to the ment. 
.Difatorian Council. 50 80 i 

IHE Congregation of Mael being monthly, and the Repreſenta- 73 vere. 
tive propos d being annual and triennial, they are each upon Courſes * _ 
or Rotation: the Congregation of 1#ael conſiſting of twenty four 
thouſand, in which the whole number of the Princes of the Tribes and 
of the Princes of the Familys amounted not, 1 might ſay, to one hun- 
dred, but will fay to one thouſand ; it follows, that the lower ſort in 

the Congregation of Ifrael held proportion to the better ſort, above 
twenty to one. Wheras in the Repreſentative propos'd, the lower ſort 
hold proportion to the better ſort but ſix to four; and that popular 
Congregation where the lower ſort hold but ſix to four, is by far the 
moſt Ariſtocratical that is or ever was in any well-order'd Common- 
wealth, except Venice: but if you will have that Gentry to be all of 
one fort, or if you allow them to be of a better and of a meaner 
ort, Venice is not excepted. The Sanhedrim made no . 
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Book III. the People; nor may the Senat in this Model: but the Sanhedrim with 
= the Congregation, might make Laws; ſo may the Senat, in our Mo. 
Ezra 10. 8. del, with the Repreſentative of the by wm Laſtly, as the Congre- 


"hucyd. lib. 


every one not to be equal, but to be far the chief. Anarchy, or à ſingle 


with a Senat of four hundred annually elective upon Courſes, or by 


Lib. 8. 


have power to make Laws, reduces the Government to a fingle Coun- 


| ſom few, well choſen, and elected by themſelves, to adviſe them; 


have a popular Repreſentative to balance it; which both curing Tumult 


The | Art of. Lawgroing- 


gation in Mael was held either by the Princes in perſon, with their 
Staves and Standards of the Camp, or by the four and twenty thou. 
ſand in Military Diſciplin ; ſo the Repreſentative propos d is in the na- 
ture of a Regiment. moos e It. Or 

 EXCEPTING Venice, where there is a ſhadow, and but 3 
ſhadow of Law made by the Senat (for the Soverain Power is un- 
deniably in the great Council) and Athens, where a Law made by 
the Senat was current as a Probationer for one year before it was pro- 

os'd to the People; there neither is nor has bin any ſuch thing in 3 
Cs wealth as a Law made by the Senat. That the Senat ſhould 


cil; and Government by a ſingle Council, if the Council be of the 
Many, is Anarchy, as in the Aſſembly of the Raman People by 
Tribes, which always ſhook, and at length ruin'd that Commonwealth: 
Or, if the Council be of the Few, it is Oligarchy, as that of Athens con- 
fiſting of the four hundred, who nevertheleſs pretended to propoſe to 
five thouſand, tho they did not. Of which fays Tavcyproes, 
This was indeed the form pretended in words by the four hundred; but the 
moſt of them, thro privat ambition, fell upon that by which an Oltgarchy 
made out of a Democracy is chiefly overthrown : for at once they chin d 


Council conſiſting of the Many, is ever tumultuous, and dos ill even 
while it means well. But Oligarchy, ſeldom meaning well, is a FaQt- 
on wherin every one ſtriving to make himſelf, or ſom other from whom . 
he hopes for advantages, ſpoils all. There is in a Commonwealth no 
other cure of theſe, than that the Anarchy may have a Council of 


which Council fo inſtituted, is the Senat: Or that the Oligarchy 


in the raſh and heady People, and all thoſe Corruptions which cauſe 
Factiouſneſs in the fly and ſubtil Few, amount to the proper Super- 
ſtructures of a well-order'd Commonwealth. As, to return ta the ex- 
ample of the Oligarchy in Athens, where the four hundred (whoſe 
Reign, being very ſhort, had bin as ſeditious) were depos d; and 
the Soverainty was decreed.to a popular Council of five thouſand, 


Rotation, Of this fays Tuucypipes, Now firſt (at leaſt in my 
time) the Athenians om to have order'd their State aright, it 27 
of a moderat temper both of the Few and the Many. And this was the fi 
thing that, after ſo many misfortunes, made the City again to raiſe her 
Head. But we in England are not apt to believe, that to decree the | 
Soverainty to thouſands, were the way to make a City. or a Nation 
recover of its Wounds, or to raiſe its Head. We have an averſion 
to ſuch thoughts, and are ſick of them. An Aſſembly of the People 
Soverain! Nay, and an Aſſembly of the People conſiſting in the mayor 
vote of the lower fort! Why, ſure it muſt be a dull, an unfkilful 
thing. But ſo is the Touchſtone in a Goldſmith's Shop, a dull thing, 
and altogether unſ{kill'd in the Trade; yet without this, would even the 
Maſter be deceivd. And certain it is, that a well-order'd Aſſembly of 
the People is as true an Index of what in Government. is good or great, 
as any Touchſtone is of Gold, LE A 
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'A COUNCIL (eſpecially if of a looſe Election) having not, Chap. 1. 

only the Debate, but the Reſult, alſo, is capable of being influenc'd wvV 

{rom without, and of being ſway'd by Intereſt within, There may 

be a form'd, a prejudic'd Party, that will haſten or outbaul you from 

the Debate to the Queſtion, and then precipitat you upon the Reſult : 

Wheras if it had no power of Reſult, there could remain to the fame 

no more than Debate only, without any Biaſs, or cauſe of diverting 

ſuch Debate from Maturity; in which Maturity of unbiaſs d Debate 

ys the final cauſe of the Senat, and the whole Light that can be given 

to a People. But when this is don, if your reſolving Aſſembly be not 
ſuch as can imbibe or contract no other Intereſt than that only of the 

whole People, all again is loſt: for the Reſult of all Aſſemblys gos 

principally upon that which they conceive to be their own Intereſt. 

But how an Aſſembly upon Rotation, conſiſting of one thouſand; 

where the Vote is fix to four in the lower ſort, ſhould be capable of 

any other Intereſt than that only of the whole People by which they 

are orderly elected, has never yet bin, nor, I believe, ever will be 

ſhewn. In a like diſtribution therfore of Debate and Reſult, conſiſts 

the higheſt Myſtery of Popular Government ; and indeed the ſupreme 

Law, wherin is contain'd not only the Liberty, but the Safety of the 

People. | | 

| Fo the remainder of the Civil part of this Model, which is now 

but ſmall, it is farther propos d, : 

TH AT every Magiſtracy, Office, or Election throout this whole Com- | Hi Va. 
monwealth, whether annual or trienmal, be underſtood of conſequence to eations. © 
injoin an interval or vacation equal to the term of the ſame. That the 
Magiſtracy of a Knight and of q_ Burgeſs, be, in this relation, underſtood , 
as one and the ſame ; and that this Order regard only ſuch Elections as are 
National or Domeſtic, and not fuch as are Provincial or Foren. 

THAT, for an exception from this Rule, where there is but one Elder "OM. . 
of the Horſe in one and the ſame Pariſh, that Elder be eligible in the ſame from the 
without interval ; and where there be above four Elders of the Horſe in Rule. 
one and the ſame Pariſh, there be not above half, nor under two of them gr. 
ligible at the ſame Elefdion. Oe Artes et STONE 


\ 


_ OTHER WISE the People, beyond all manner of doubt, 
would ele& ſo many of the better ſort at the yery firſt, 'that there 
would not be of the Foot or of the meaner fort enough to ſupply the 
due number of the Popular Aſſembly or Prerogative Tribe : and the 
better ſort being excluded ſubſequent Elections by their intervals, 
there would not be wherwithal to furniſh the Senat, the Horſe of 
the Prerogative Tribe, and the reſt of the Magiſtracys ; each of which 
Obſtructions is prevented by this Exception. Where, by the way, if 
m all experience ſuch has bin the ne temper of the People, and 
can indeed be reaſonably no other, it is apparent what cauſe there can 
be of doubt who in a Commonwealth oh this nature muſt have the 
leading, Vet is no man excluded from any Preferment ; only Indu- 
ſiry, which ought naturally to be the firſt ſtep, is firſt injoin'd by this 
Policy, but rewarded amply : ſeeing he who has made himſelf worth 
one hundred Pounds a year, has made himſelf capable of all Prefer- 
ments and Honors in this Government. Where a man from the low- 
et {tate may not riſe to the due pitch of his unqueſtionable Merit, the 
Commonwealth is not equal: yet neither can the People, under the 


Limitations propos d, make choice (as ſom object) of any other 2 
| t 
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The Art of Lawgiving. 
the better ſort; nor have they at any time bin ſo inclining to do, where 
they have not bin under fuch Limitations. Be it ſpoken, not to the 
diſparagement of any man, but on the contrary to their praiſe whoſe 
Merit has made them great, the People of England have not gon ſo 
tow in the election of a Houſe of Commons, as ſom Prince has don 
in the election of a Houſe of Lords. To weigh Election by a Prince 
with Election by a People, ſet the Nobility of Athens and Rome by the 
Nobility of the old Monarchy, and a Houſe of Commons freely cho- 
ſen by the Nobility of the new. There remains but the Quorum, for 
which it is propos'd, | 3 1 

TH AT, throout all the Afſemblys ænd Councils of this Commonweali 
the Quorum confift of one half in the time of Health, and of one third 
part in a time of Sickneſs, being fo uleclar d by the Senat. 

HOW the City Government, without any ditninution of their 
Privileges, and with an improvement of their Policy, may be made to 
fall in with theſe Orders, has “ elſwhere bin ſhewn in part, and may be 
conſider'd farther at leiſure. Otherwiſe the whole Commonwealth, 
ſo far as it is merely Civil, is in this part accompliſh'd. Now as of 
neceſſity there muſt be a natural Man, or a Man indu'd with a natural 
Body, before there can be a ſpiritual Man, or a Man capable of Divine 
Contemplation ; ſo a Government muſt have a Civil, before it can 
have a Religious part: And if a man furniſht only with natural parts 
can never be ſo ſtupid as not to make ſom Reflections upon Religion, 


much leſs a Commonwealth; which neceſſitats the Religious part of 
this Model. EV 


CHAP. n. 
Containing the Religious Part of this Model, propos d 
N bracticabl h. 800 = ws 


[\HERE is nothing more certain or demonſtrable to common 
| Senſe, than that the far greater part of Mankind, in matters of 

Religion, give themſelves up to the public Leading. Now a National 
Religion rightly eſtabliſh'd, or not coercive, is not any public driving, 
but only the public leading. If the Public in this caſe may not lead 
ſuch as defire to be led by the Public, and yet a Party may lead ſuch as 
defire to be led by a Party ; where would be the Liberty of Conſcience 
as to the State? Which certainly in a well-order'd. Commonwealth, 
being the public Reaſon, muſt be ghe public Conſcience. Nay, where 
would be the Liberty of Conſcience in reſpe& of any Party which 
ſhould ſo procede as to ſhew, that without taking their Liberty of 
Conſcience from others, they cannot have it themſelves? If the Public, 
1 Liberty of Conſcience to a Party, would be the cauſe of Tu- 
mult, how much more a Party refuſing it to the Public ? And how, 
in caſe of ſuch a Tumult, ſhould a Party defend their Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, or indeed their Throats from the whole or a far greater Part), 
without keeping down or tyrannizing over the whole or a far greater 
Party by force of Arms? Theſe things being rightly conſider d, it i 


no wonder that Men, living like men, have not bin yet found without 
a Government, or that any Government has not bin yet found with 


out 
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out a National Religion ; that is, ſom orderly and known way of pub- Chap. 2. 
hot momingd 


lic leading in divine things, or in the Worſhip of God. 
_ A NATIONAL Religion being thus prov'd neceſſary, it re- 

mains that I prove what is neceſſary to the fame ; that is, as it con- 

cerns the State, or in relation to the Duty of the Magiſtrat. 

CERTAIN it is, that Religion has not ſeen corruption but by 

one of theſe three cauſes ; ſom Intereſt therwith incorporated, ſom ig- 

norance of the truth of it, or by ſom complication of both. Nor was 

ever Religion left wholly to the management of a Clergy that eſcap'd 

theſe Cauſes, or their moſt pernicious Effects; as may be perceiv'd in 

Rome, which has brought Ignorance to be the Mother of Devotion, 
and indeed Intereſt to be the Father of Religion. Now the Clergy 
not failing in this caſe to be dangerous, what recourſe but to the Magi- 

ſtrat for ſafety ? ſpecially ſeeing theſe Cauſes, that is, Intereſt and 
Ignorance (the one proceding from evil Laws, the other from the 

want of good Education) are not in the right or power of a Clergy, 
but only of the Civil Magiſtracy. Or if fo it be that Magiſtrats are ob- 

lig'd in duty to be nurſing Fathers and nurſing Mothers to the Church; 16. 49. 23. 
how ſhall a State in the fight of God be excuſable, that takes no heed 
or care left Religion ſuffer by Cauſes, the prevention or remedy 
wherof is in them only? To theſe therfore it is propos'd, 

_ THAT the Univerſitys being prudently reform'd, be preſerv'd in their 
Rights and Indowments, for and towards the education and proviſion of an 
all „ TRE 
WE are commanded by CAHRISTH to ſearch the Scriptures : The Joh. 5. 39. 
Scriptures are not now to be ſearch'd but by ſkill in Tongues : The 
immediat gift of Tongues is ceas d: How then ſhould ſkill in Tongues 

be acquir'd but mediatly, or by the means of Education? How ſhould 

a State expect ſuch an Education (particularly, for a matter of ten 

thouſand men) that provides not for it? And what proviſion can a 

State make for this Education, but by ſuch Schools ſo indow'd and re- 

gulated, as with us are the Univerſitys? Theſe therfore are a neceſſary 
ſtep towards the prevention of ſuch Ignorance or Intereſt, as thro the 
infirmitys or bia of Tranſlators, Interpreters, and Preachers, both 
have and may frequently com to be incorporated with Religion; as 

alſo to the improvement or acquiſition of ſuch Light as is by the com- 

mand of CHRIST to be attain'd or exercis'd in ſearching, the Scrip- 

tures, | 21118 N 

TH E excellent Learning of the Levits in all kinds, not ordinarily wo os 
infus d, but acquir'd (there having bin among them as well the Teacher C. * 


46. 
Univerſitys. 


ſo many Univerſitys. Theſe with their Suburbs or Indowments, con- 
tain d in the whole (each of their Circuits in Land reckon'd at four 
thouſand Cubits deep) about a hundred thouſand Acres; that is, if 
their meaſure was according to the common Cubit : if according to 
the holy Cubit (as with Tevits was moſt likely) twice ſo much; 


which, at the loweſt account, I conceive to be far above the Revenues 


of both our Univerſitys. 
THESE being order'd as has bin ſaid, it is propos d, 47. 
THAT the legal and antient provifien for the National Miniſtry be 2 . 


ſo augmented, that the meaneft fort of Livings or Benefices, without de- ind 
falcation from the greater, be each improv'd to the Revenue of one hundred 


pounds at leaſt, © 22 
LE Mmm THIS, 


5 the Scholar) leaves little doubt but their forty eight Citys were as Wal . 13. 
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verted to the Chriſtian, Faith, whether the Apoſtles, would for that 


ſeems abundantly enough to the contrary... For if the Apoſtles, 
ſuck not to comply with the Fes in a Ceremony which was of m era. 
human invention, and to introduce this, as they did Ordination by im- 


as the abolition of Tithes. | | 


thus order'd; it is propos'd, 


48. 
Ordination. 


ſity by a Certificat, ſpecifying the true value of that Bengfice: that the Vice- 


Votes in the Affirmative, he be therby ordain'd and elected Miniſter of that 


f 


| LYN : 5A 4 Na. IN » & N 3 
The drt of Lak 


Vahl ak 4! "94 ; 
Win 


T Hs, in regard the way is by Tithes, coms up. ſo dloſe 10 fle 
Orders of Ifrael, as, in our day, may ſhew that a Commonweahk 
may com too near that pattern to be lił d. We find not indeed t A 
the Apoſtles either took or demanded. Tithes; in which caſe the 
Prieſts, who were legally poſſeſt of them, might have had ſu FOR 
that they; under color of Religion, had aim'd at the violation of Pro. 
perty. But putting the caſe that generally the Prieſts had bin con- 


reaſon have injoinꝰd them to relinquiſh, their Tithes?, Or what B. 
there in the Chriſtian Religion to favor any ſuch ſurmiſe? To me there 


poſition of hands, into the Chriſtian Church; that they would, upon 
a like inducement, have refus d a ſtanding Law undoubtedly Moſaical, 
is in my opinion molt improbable. So that, I coneeive, the Law for 
Tithes now in being, may or may not be continu'd, at the pleaſure of 
the Lawgivers, for any thing in this caſe to the contrary, Confident 
I am, that the introducing of this Model in the whole, which is 
thought impracticable, were not to willing minds ſo difficult a work 


BUT Benefices, whether by way of Tithes or otherwiſe, being 
THAT a Benefice becoming void in any Pariſh, the Elders of the | 
ſame may aſſemble and give notice to the Vice-Chancellor of either Univer- 


Chancellor, upon the receit of this Certificat, be oblig'd to call a Congrega- 
tion of his Univerſity : that the Congregation of the Univerſity to this end 
aſſembl d, having regard to the value of the Benefice, . make choice of a 
Perſon fit for the Miniſterial Function, and return him to the Pariſh jo 
requiring : that the Probationer thus return'd to a Pariſh by either of the 
Unzverfitys, exerciſe the Office, and receive the Benefits. as Miniſter of the 
Pariſh for the term of one year: that the term of one year being expir d, 
the Elders of the Pariſh aſſemble and put the Election of the Probationer 
to the Ballot: that if the Probationer has three parts in four of the Balls or 


Pariſh ; not afterwards to be degraded or remov'd, but by the Cenſors of the 
Tribe, the Phylarch of the ſame, or the Council of Religion in ſuch caſes 
as ſhall be to them rejery'd by Aci of Parlament: That in caſe the Proba- 
toner coms to fail of three parts in four at the Ballot, he depart from that 
Pariſh; and if he returns to the Univerjity, it be without diminution of 
the former Offices or Preferments which he there injoy d, or any prejudice to 
his future Preferment : and that it be lawful in this caſe for any Pariſh 
to ſend fo often to either Univerſity, and it be the duty of either Vice-Chan- 
cellor upon ſuch Certificats to make return of different Probationers, till 
ſuch time as the Elders of that Pariſh have fitted themſelves with a Mini- 
ter of their own choice and liking. 

IN caſe it was thought fit that a Probationer thus elected 
ſhould, before he departs, receive impoſition of hands from the 
Doctors of the Univerſity, I cannot fee what the moſt ſcrupulous in 
the matter of Ordination could find wanting. But let this be ſo, or 
otherwiſe, it is indifferent. The Univerſitys by propoſing to the Con- 


gregation in every Pariſh, do the Senatorian Office; and the * 
2 182285 thus 
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| | | O I | W 82 
thus fitting themſelves by their Suffrage or Ballot, reſerve that Office Cha 2. 
which is truly popular, that is the Reſult, to themſelves. LL | . f Fry 


MOSES (for ſo far back the Divines reach at Ordination) in the B. each 
inſtitution of the Senat of 1/rael, wherin he can never be prov'd to Pal. 
have us d impoſition of hands, performing the Senatorian Office, caus'd 
the People to take wiſe men, and underſtanding, and known among Deut. 1. 
their Tribes, wherof the Lot fell upon all but EL DAD and Mtvap. Numb. 11. 
And the Apoſtles doing the Senatorian Office, in ike manner without 
impoſition of hands, caus'd the whole Congregation to take two, Ads 1. 26. 
wherof the lot of 'Apoſtleſhip fell upon MaTTH ras. So' that this 
way of Ordination being that which was inſtituted by Moss, and 
the chief or firſt of thoſe which were us'd by the Apoſtles," is both 
Moſaical and Apoſtolical. Nor has a well-order'd Commonwealth See Book 2. 
any choice left of thoſe other Vt of Ordination, us'd by the Apo- chap. 8. 
ſtles in complaifance to worſe ſo t of Government; but is naturally - 
neceſſitated to this, that is, to the very beſt. e 

ORDINAT ION being thus provided for, it is propos“ d. 

THAT the National Religion be exercisd according to a Directory in 4. 
that caſe to be made, and publiſh d by Act of Parlament. That the Natio- N + 
nal Miniſtry be permitted to have no other public Preferment or Office in proviſion a- 
this Commonwealth. That a National Miniſter being convict of Ignorance _ _ 
or Scandal, be movable out of his Benefice by the Cenſors of the Tribe, nn 
der an appeal to the Phylarch, or to the Council of Religion. 

THAT no Religion, being contrary to or deſtrufive of Chriſtianity, «50. 
nor the public A of any Religion, being grounded upon or incorporated ber. - 
into «fre Intereſt, be protected by or tolerated in this State. That all f 
other Religions, with the public exerciſe of the ſame, be both tolerated and 
protected by the Council FA Religion: and that all Profeſſors of any ſuch Re- 
ligion, be equally capable of all Elections, Magiſtracys, Preferments, and 
Offices in this Commonwealth, according to the Orders of the ſame. © 

UPON the whole of theſe Propoſitions, touching Church Diſci- 
plin, we may make theſe Obſervations. Thus neither would the 
Party that is for gifted Men, and Enemys to Learning, thro Ignorance 
(which elſe in all probability they muſt) loſe Religion; nor the Cler- 
gy be able to corrupt it by Intereſt. But Decency and Order, with 
liberty of Conſcience, would ſtill flouriſh together; while the Mini- 
ſter has a Preferment he ſought, the Pariſh a Miniſter they choſe, the 
Nation'a Religion according to the public Conſcience, and every man 
his Chriſtian Liberty. He therfore that indeavors to confute this 
Chapter, muſt either ſhew how theſe things may be omitted, or more 
effectually provided for; or tithe Mint and Cumin, and neglect the 
veightier things of Lawgiving. 0! 

A COMMONWEALTH having, in the eſtabliſhment of 
Religion, made refignation of her ſelf to God, ought in the next 
place to have regard to the natural means of her defence; which in- 
troduces the Military part of this Model. SY. ON 


Mam 2 
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3 Containing the Military part of this Model, propord 
Rt pier I => 21 30 nontonitng) 


. conſiſts in the Diſciplin of the Youth, that is, of ſuch as are 
between eighteen and thirty years of Age: and for the Diſciplin of 

the Youth it is propos'd, A 

zz. THAT annually upon Mednęſday next inſuing tbe laſt of Decem- 

3 ber, the Youth of each Pariſh (under the inſpect ion of the two Overſeers 

"1" of the ſame) aſſemble and elet? 'he filth man of their number, or one in 

ve of them, to be for the term of that year Deputys of the Youth of that 


HE Military Part, on which xt preſent I ſhall diſcourſe little, 


* 


* 


Far | 1 
52. 1 11 2 T annually on Wedneſday next inſuing the laſt of January, the 
| : zoe Us ary, 
Ther 100% ſaid Deputys of the reſpective Pariſhes meet at the Capital of the Hundred 
* Jn 3 (where there are Games and Prizes allotted for them, as has bin ſhew'q * elf 
where) and there eleft to themſelves out of their own number, one Captain, 
and one Inſign. And that of theſe Games, and of this Election, the Ma- 
giftrats and Officers of the Hundred be Prefidents, and Judges for the in- 
partial diſtribution of the Prizes. | 5 | 
53. THAT annually upon Wedneſday next inſuing the laſt of February, 
Their Squa- the Youth thro the whole Tribe thus elected, be receiv'd at the Capital of the 
ng Jame, by the Lieutenant as Commander in chief, by the Conductor, and by 
the Cenſors; that under the inſpection of theſe Magiſtrats, the ſaid Youth 
be entertain'd with more 1 Games, diſciplin d in a more military man- 
ner, and be divided by lot inte ſundry parts, or Eſſays, according to the 
* In Oceana. Rules & elſiuhere given. OH UI IO 
K THAT the whole Youth of the Tribe, thus aſſembyd, be the frſt 
| The _ Eſſay. That out of the firſt Eſſay, there be caſt by lot two hundred Horſe, 
wats Ar. and fix hundred Foot: that they whom their friends will, or themſelves can 
my. mount, be accounted H ore the reſt Foot. That theſe Forces (amounting 
in the fifty Tribes to ten thouſand Horſe, and thirty thouſand Foot) be ala). 
ready to march at a week's warning : and that this be the ſecond Eſſay, or 
the landing Army of the Commonwealth, 3 EN 
FE, THAT for the holding of each Province, the Commonwealth in the 
Provincial firft year afſign an Army of the Youth, conſiſting of ſeven thouſand five 
Guards. hundred Foot, and one thouſand five hundred Horſe. That for the per. 
petuation of theſe Provincial Armys or Guards, there be annually, at the 
time and places mention d, caſt out of the firſt Eſſay of the Touth in each 
Tribe ten Horſe, and fifty Foot: that is, in all the Tribes five bundred 
Horſe, and two thouſand frve hundred Foot for Scotland; the like for Ire- 
land; and the like of both orders for the Sea Guards: being each oblig d io 
ſerve for the term of three years upon the States pay. 
THE ſtanding Army of the Commonwealth conſiſting thus of 
forty thouſand, not Soldiers of fortune neither in body nor in pay, 
but Citizens at their Vocations or Trades, and yet upon command in 
continual readineſs ; and the Provincial Armys each conſiſting of nine 
thouſand in pay in body, and pofſeſsd of the Avenues and places of 
ſtrength in the Province, it is not imaginable how a Province ſhould 
be fo ſoon able to ſtir, as the Commonwealth muſt be to pour forty 


thouſand men upon it, beſides the Sea Guards, Nor coms this _ 
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thus conſtituted, except upon Marches, to any charge at all; the Chap. 3. 
ſtanding Army having no pay, and the Provinces, wherof the Se 
thus guarded will be none of the pooreſt, maintaining their own 

Guards, Such is the military way of a Commonwealth, and the I 
Conſtitution of its Armys, whether levy'd by Suffrage, as in Rome; ; 
or by Lot, as in 1/rael. 

E will go up by Lot againſt Gibeah. 

STANDING Forces being thus eſtabliſh'd; for ſuch as are 
upon emergent occaſions to go forth, or march, it is propos d, 

THAT the Senat and the People, or the Dictator having decreed or = 56. ds 
declar d War, and the Field Officers being appointed by the Council of War; buy TH 
the General by Warrant iſſu'd to the Lieutenants of the Tribes, demand marching. 
the ſecond Eſſay, or ſuch part of it as is decreed; whether by way of levy 
or recruit. That by the ſame Warrant he appoint his time and Rendevous : 
that the ſeveral Conductors of the Tribes deliver him the Forces demanded, 
at the time and place appointed. That a General thus marching out with 
the landing Army, a new Army be elected out of the firſt Eſſay as for- 
merly, and a new General be elected by the Senat; that ſo aways there be a 
General fitting, and a landing Army, what Generals or Armys ſoever 
be marching. And that in caſe of Invaſion the Bands of the Elders be 
obhig d to like duty with thoſe of the Youth, 

THAT an only Son be diſcharg d of theſe Dutys without prejudice. 57: 
That of two Brothers there be but one admitted to foren Service at one OI SS. 
time. That of more Brothers, not above half. That whoever otherwiſe Guardian of 
refuſes his Lot, except upon cauſe ſhewn he be diſpens d with by the Phy- Eetcerion 
larch, or upon penitence be by them pardon'd and reſtor d, by ſuch refuſal " 
be uncapable of electing, or being elected in this Commonwealth; as alſo 
that he pay to the State a fifth of his Revenue for protection, beſides 
Taxes. That Divines, Phyſicians, and Lawyers, as alſo Trades not at lei- 
ſure for the Eſſays, be ſo far exemted from this Rule, that they be ſtill 
capable of all Preferments in their reſpective Profeſſions, with Indemnity, 
and without Military Education or Service. a 
A COMMONWEALTH whoſe Militia conſiſts of Mer- 

cenarys, to be ſafe, muſt be ſituated as Venice, but can in no wiſe be 
great. The Induſtry of Holland is the main Revenue of that State; 
whence not being able to ſpare hands to her Arms, ſhe is caſt upon 
Strangers and mercenary Forces, thro which we in our time have ſeen 
Amſierdam neceſſitated to let in the Sea upon her, and to becom (as it 
were) Venice. To a Popular Government that could not do the like, 
Mercenary Arms have never fail'd to be fatal; whence the laſt Pro- 
Poſition is that which in every well-order'd Commonwealth has bin 
look'd to as the main guard of Liberty. 9 — | 

IN this ae was formidable beyond all other Commonwealths, 73, e 
with a kind of Fulmination. SAuL when he heard the Cruelty of Parallel. 
Nan ash the Ammonit, at the Leaguer of Fabeſh-Gilead, took a 
Joke of Oxen and hew'd them in pieces, and ſent them throout the Coaſts 
of Ifrael, by the hands of Meſſengers, ſaying, Whoſoever coms not out 
after Saul, and after SAMUEL, jo ſhall it be don to his Oxen. 
Which amounted not only to a confiſcation of Goods (the Riches 
of the 1/raelits lying moſt in their Cattel) but to a kind of Ana- 
thema, as more plainly appears, where it is faid, Curſe ye Meroz, 8 
curſe ye bitterly the Inhabitants therof, becauſe they came not forth to help 
the Lord againſt the Mighty. Nay this (acgareia) deſertion of the 
I Military 


Judg. 20. 9. 


1 Sam. 11. 7. 
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Book III. Military Orders and Services in Hrael, was ſomtimes puniſ'q with 
——— total extermination, as after the Victory againſt” Bemamin, weft 


| Jugd. 21. 


Judg. 12. 


the Congregation or Political Aſſembly of that People, making inquiſi- 
tion what one of the Tribes of Iſrael came not up to the Lord in Mizpeh 
(the place where before the taking of Feruſalem they held, as I may: 
ſay, their Parlaments) and finding that there came none to the Camy 
from Jabeſh-Gilead, ſent thither twekve i houſund men of the valianteſ, f 
ſaying, Go and ſinite the Inbabitants of Jabeſh-Gilead 407th the edg of 
the Sword, and the Women and the Children: which was don accorg- 
in | YA? V | 5 Sr cn nde WWA 2 
BUT by this time men will ſhrink at this as a dreadful Order, 
and begin to compute that a Commonwealth, let her Prerogatives for 
the reſt be what they will, muſt at this rate be but a dear purchaſe: 
wheras indeed, if this way coſts ſomthing, there is no other that dos 
not hazard all; foraſmuch as diſcarding this Order, play your game as | 
you can, you are ſome time or other a Prey to your Enemys, or to your 
Mercenarys. This certainly is that root in (the Penetralia] the 
bowels of a Commonwealth, whence never any Court'Arts,; or Polite. 
neſs, could attain to the gallantry or ſplendor of the Education in Po- 
pular Governments. For let any man (remembring what it was to 


be a GipzoN, a MIL TIA DESC, a TIMoL EON, a SCIP10, or a Ma- 


giſtrat in a Commonwealth) conſider if there ſnould be no way 
with us to Magiſtracy, but by having ſerv'd three years at Sea, and 
three years at Land, how the whole face and genius of Education, 
both in the better and in the lower fort, would of neceſſity be changd 
in this Nation, and what kind of Magiſtrats ſuch experience in thoſe 
Services muſt create to the Commonwealth. Conſider, whether 


the threaten'd Puniſhments of this Order, tho thro unacquaintance 


they may at firſt ſight have ſom brow, would not, as they have | 
don in other Commonwealths of like ſtructure, even with low ſpirits, 
expire in ſcorn and contemt, or thro the mere contemplation of the 
reward of Honor, nay of the Honor it ſelf, in which point where + 
right has not bin don, men, under Governments of this nature, 1 
bin much more apt to heats; as where the men of Epbraim fought, 
againſt JEPTHA, for an affront in this kind which they conceiy d him 
to have put upon them. Mherfore paſſedſi thou over, fo fight againſt the. 
Children of Ammon, and didſt not call us to go with thee? Me will burn 
thy houſe upon thee with fire. Nor is this way ſo expenſive of the 
Purſe or of Blood. Not of the public Purſe, becauſe it deteſts Mer-, 
cenarys; nor of the privat Purſe, becauſe the ways of Education thus 
directed, are all aſſiſted with the States pay: fo that a man in this gad 


than neceſſitat, in regard that to be potent in Arms is the ay af 
Peace. But wheras in a Martial Commonwealth there may be men 
having exceded the thirtieth year of their Age, who like thoſe of 
Ephraim would yet take it ill to be excluded the Liſts of Honor, and 
it muſt alſo be to the detriment of the Commonwealth that the) 
ſhould; for theſe, whom we may call Volunteers, it is Pope: 57 47 
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THAT upon Warrants iſſi d forth by the General for Recruits or Chap. 4. 
Levys, there be an Aſſembly of the Phylarch in each Tribe; that ſuch o-... 
hunters, or men being above thirty years of Age, as are defirous of farther yy, 5*_.. 
imployment in Arms, appear before the Phylarch jo aſſembi d. That any 
number of theſe, not exceding one moiety of the Recruits or Levys of that 
Tribe, may be taken on by the Phylarch, ſo many of the Youth being at 
the diſcretion of” this Council diſbanded, as are taken on of the Volunteers. 
That the Levys thus made, be conducted by the Conductor of the reſpective 
Tribe to the Rendevouz appointed. And that the Service of theſe be 
without other term or vacation, than at the diſcretion of the Senat and the 
People, 17 Inſtructions to the General, as ſhall by them in that caſe 
7H US much for the Military or Defenſive part of this Model: 

For Offences in general it is written; Md unto the world becauſe of Of Mat. 1s. 
fences ; for it muſt needs be that Offences com, but wo to that man by whom 
the Offence come. Among Offences are offenſive Wars: now it be- 
ing out of queſtion, that for the righteous execution of this Wo upon 
him or them by whom the. Offence coms, a War may be juſt and 
neceflary, as alſo that Victory in a juſt and neceſſary War may intitle 
one Prince or one People to the Dominion or Empire of another 
Prince or People; it is alſo out of queſtion, that a Commonwealth, 
unleſs in this caſe ſhe be provided both to acquire, and to hold what 
ſhe acquires, is not perfect: which Conſideration brings me to the 
Provincial part of this Model, | 


AP. Iv. 
Containing the Provincial Part of this Model, propot d 
2 practicably. 


HE word Province is with Roman Authors of divers ſignifi- 
cations. By theſe it is taken ſomtimes for Magiſtracy; as that 
ot the Conſul, which is calld His Province: ſomtime for any Reli- 
gion or Country, in which a Roman Captain or General was com- 
manded to make War; but ſpecially for ſuch a Country as was ac- 
quir'd and held by Arms, or by Provincial Right, The word is of 
the like different uſe in Scripture; as where it is ſaid, That Au A- pg 1. 1. 
SUERUS reignd over a hundred and ſeven Provinces; by which are 
underſtood as well the diviſions of the native, as thoſe of the ac- 
quir'd Territorys. But where TAnA1s the Governor writes to the x... 5. 8. 
King of Aſyria concerning the Province of Judea, it is underſtood 
2 Country acquir'd and held by Arms; which coms to the uſual 
ſignification of the word with the Romans, it being in this ſenſe that 
the Governor FELIX aſk'd Paul of what Province he was, and came ,,. 8 
to underſtand that he was of Cilicia, then a Province of the Roman 
Empire: and this ſignification is that in which I take the word thro- 
out this Chapter. 8 
THE mighty load of Empire which happen'd to the Common- 
wealth of Rome thro the Acquiſition of many and vaſt Provinces, 
is that wherto the Songs of Poets, and the opinions of more ſerious 
Titers attribute the weight which they fay overſway'd her. But 
is Judgment, tho in its ſelf right, is not in the manner they take it to 
iwallow'd without chewing. For how probable it is that —— 
uc- 
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Book III. ſuccedin Monarchy was able to ſupport a weight in this kind, Which 
A [[ the CE OED could. not bear, may at this diſtance be Geng 


Plutarch in 
Gracch. 


Addisenal 
Propoſitions 
to the Arra- 
rian. 


receſs; and in a well-founded Commonwealth muſt bar increaſe. 


fand pounds a year? Truly, where ſom Standard was neceſſary to 
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in that the Provinces were infinitly more turbulent in the Reign of the 
Emperors, than in that of the Commonwealth, as having a far ſtronger 
Intereſt, thro ambition of attaining to the whole, to tear the Em. 
pire in pieces: which they did, while divers Provinces made divers 
Emperors, which before could not hope to make divers Common. 
wealths, nor to acquire ſafety by retreat to a petty Government. 

ut in this, the acquiſition of Provinces devour'd the Commonwealth 
of Rome, that, ſhe not being ſufficiently fortify'd by Agrarian Laws, 
the Nobility, thro the ſpoil of Provinces, came to eat the People out 
of their popular Balance or Lands in 1faly by Purchaſes ; and theLands 
that had bin in the hands of the Many, coming thus into the hands 
of 35 ew, of natural and neceſſary conſequence there follows Mo- 
narchy, _ 

N ow that England, a Monarchy, has bin ſeiz d of Provinces 
2 of them, while France was ſuch, being as great as any one of the 

aman) is a known thing; and that the Militia propos 'd by the pre- 
ſent Model, contains all the cauſes of Greatneſs that were in that of 

Rome, is to ſuch as are not altogether ſtrangers to the former, no les 
than obvious. Now of like Cauſes not to preſume like Effects, were 
unreaſonable. The ſafety therfore of the foregoing Agrarian, as hi- 
therto propos d, or that Lands be divided in their deſcent, muſt in this 
caſe be none at all, unleſs there be ſom ſtop alſo given in their Accu- 
mulation by way of purchaſe; leſt otherwiſe the ſpoil of ſom mighty 
Province be ſtill ſufficient to eat out the People by purchaſe, 

T O ſubmit therfore in this place (for ougnt I perceive) to in- 
entahle. neceliits. 36a open... uo ein 
THAT (great Commonwealths having bin overthrown by the ſpoil of 

Provinces) an Eftate of two thouſand pounds a year in Land, be inca- 
fable of any Accumulation by way of purcbaſ . 

" DONATIONS and Inheritances will be fewer than to be 
dangerous ; and as ſome fall, others will be dividing in-their deſcent. 
But to reſume the Diſcourſe upon the Agrarian Laws, which, becauſe 
they were not till in this Propoſition complete, remains impertedt. 
That to Agrarian Laws ſom Standard is neceſſary, appears plain- 
ly enough. This Standard in a well-founded Monarchy, mult bar 


For certain 'it is; that otherwiſe each of the Policys dos naturally 
breed that Viper which eats out the Bowels of the Mother : as Mo- 
narchy, by Pomp and Luxury, reduces her Nobility thro debt to 
poverty, and at length. to a level with the People, upon which no 
Throne ever ſtood or can ſtand: ſuch was the caſe of this Nation un- 
der her latter Princes. And a Commonwealth by her natural ways 
of frugality, of fattening and cockering up of the People, is apt to 
bring Eftates to ſuch exceſs in ſom 3 as eating out the reſt, 
bows the Neck of a free State or City to the yoke, and expoſes 
her to the goad of a Lord and Maſter; which was the caſe of Rome 
under her perpetual Dictators. But why yet muſt this Standard of 
Land in the preſent caſe, be neither more nor leſs than juſt two thou- 


be nam'd, I might as well aſk Wy not this as well as any other? 


et 
am I not without ſuch Reaſons why I have pitch'd upon this aber 


The Art of Laugiving. 
than any other, as I may ſubmit to the judgment of the Reader in 
the following computation or compariſon of the divers Effects or 
Conſequences of ſo many different Standards, as by the rules of pro- 
tion may give ſufficient account of the reſt, N 
PLET the dry Rent of England (that is, at the rate a man may 
have for his Land without ſweating) be computed at ten Millions : 
This preſum'd, if you ſet the Standard at ten thouſand pounds a 
ear, the whole Territory can com into no fewer than one thouſand 
hands. If you ſet it at five thouſand pounds a year, it can com into 
no fewer than two thouſand hands; and if you ſet it at two thou- 


Chap. 4. 
— wud 


ſand pounds a year, it can com into no fewer than five thouſand 
hands. It will be ſaid, In which way you pleaſe, it will never com 


into ſo few hands as are capable of having it ; which is certain : yet 
becauſe the Effects in their approaches would be ſuch as may be mea- 
ſur d by their Extremes, I ſhall pitch upon theſe as the readieſt way to 
guide my Computation. The Balance in a thouſand hands might 
affect the Government with a hankering after Monarchy ; in two 
thouſand hands it might uſurp it, as did the Roman Nobility, and 
therby occaſion a feud between the Senat and the People. Theſe 
not only in the extremes, but with much of a like nature in the ap- 
roaches, | | 

BUT letting theſe paſs as alſo the numbers or compaſs neceſſary 
to the Rotation of ſuch a Commonwealth (none of which inconve- 
niences are incident to the Standard of two thouſand pounds a year, as 
that wherby Land can com into no fewer than five thouſand Pro- 
prietors) we will ſuppoſe theſe Standards to be each of them, as to the 
tafety of the Government, indifferently practicable. 

YET it is recorded by Experience, and wiſe Authors, that the 
true cauſe whence England has bin an overmatch in Arms for France, 
lay in the communication or diſtribution of Property to the lower 
ſort ; and for the ſame cauſe let it be conſider'd, if the Commonwealth 
upon the Standard of two thouſand pounds a year (ceteris paribus) 
muſt not neceſſarily be an overmatch in the potency of its Militia for 
the other two, Such are the advantages, ſuch is the glory of the like 
moderation to the public. Mony (ſays the Lord VeruLAm) 7s 
like muck, not good except it be ſpread. Much rather in Popular Go- 
vernment is this holding as to Land, the latter having upon the State a 
far ſtronger influence, at leaſt in larger Territorys, than Mony : for 
in ſuch, Mony, while ſcarce, cannot overbalance Land; and were 
Silver and Gold as plentiful as Braſs or Iron, they would be no more, 
nor would Land be lefs worth. And for privat men, were it not that 
it is eafier to fill the belly of a Glutton than his eys, not only Virtue, 
but the Beatitude of Riches, would be apparently conſiſtent in a mean. 


But what need I play the Divine or the Philoſopher upon a Doctrin, 


which is not to diminiſh any man's Eſtate, not to bring any man from 

the Cuſtoms to which he has bin inur'd, nor from any emergent ex- 
pectation he may have; but regards only the Generation to com, or 
the Children to be born ſeven years after the paſſing ſuch a Law ? 
Whence it muſt needs follow, that putting the caſe this Agrarian be 
introduc d, it is to our Age as if there were none; and if there be 
no Agrarian,it is to our Age as if there was one. The difference is no 
more, than that in the one way the Commonwealth is at all points 
kcur'd, and in the other it is left to its fortune even in the main, Of 


N nn ſuch 
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Bock III. ſuch ſoverain effect are the like Laws, that I would go yet-farther 


Kos mne OS TA ate bas, Me on ham, weaned ae 
Agrarian for HAT in Scotland the Standard be ſet at five. hundred pai, 


t for 
NARROWNESS of an Agrarian for Scotland, being a Mar- 
tial Country, would make the larger proviſion of a good Auxiliar 
Militia ; and largeneſs of an Agrarian for Ireland, being leſs Martia 
would caſt a Sop into the Jaws of the Avarice of thoſe who ſhould 
think it too much confin'd in England. And leſt, the Provincials in 
this caſe ſhould think themſelves worſe dealt with than the Citizens 
themſelves, the ſum of the Agrarian Laws being caſt. up together, any 
man in the three Nations may hold four thouſand five hundred pounds 
a year in Land; and any ſmall Parcel of Land, or mere Reſidence in 
England, makes a Provincial a Citizen. Should the Commonwealth 
Increaſe in Provinces, the Eſtates at this rate both of the Citizens and 
Provincials, would be more and greater than ever were thoſe of the 
antient Nobility of theſe Nations; and without any the leaſt hazard 

N | n nnn 3 * QA 
to Liberty. Por he, who conſidering the whole Roman Story, or that 
only of the GRaccui in Pr TARA, ſhall rightly judg, muſt con- 
feſs, that had Rome preſerv'd a good Agrarian but in Italy, the Rich- 
es of its Provinces could not have torn, up the Roots of its Liberty, but 
on the contrary muſt have water'd them. It may be ſaid, What need 
then of putting an Agrarian upon the Provinces ?. I anſwer: For two 
Reaſons: firft is Indulgence to the Provincials ; and the ſecond, Ad. 
vantage to the Commonwealth, For the firſt, it is with ſmall fore- 
fight apparent enough, that the Avarice of the Citizen being bounded 
at home, and having no limits in the Provinces, would in a few years 
eat up the Provincials, and bring their whole Countrys (as the Roman 
Patricians did 17aly) to ſound in their Fetters, or to be till'd, by their 
Slaves or Underlings, And fo, for the ſecond, the Commonwealth 
would by ſuch means loſe an Auxiliary Militia, ; to be otherwiſe in 
Scotland only more worth than the, wh The things therfore thus 
rn . ergoy Ho! ot ol 

6. THAT upon the expiration of Magiſtracy in the Senat, or at thean- 


Scotland and year; in Ireland at two thouſand pounds a year in Land; the re) 
Ireland. each as for England. | | | | A 


* 


Coch. ual Receſs of one third part of Fans, there be elected by, the Senat out 
| of the part receding, into each Provincial Council faur Knights for the 
term of three years; therby to render each Provincial Council (prejuming 

it in the beginning ta. have bin conſtituted of twelue Knights, divided 

after the manner of the Senat by three ſeveral Lifts or Elections) of an- 


* 


nual, triennial, and perpetual Revolution or Rotation. 


62292 THAT out of the ſame third part of the Senat annually. receding, 
Provincial r there be to each Province one Knight elected for the term of one Year. 
Generals. That the Knight jo elected be the Provincial General ar Governor. Tyat 
a Provincial Governor or General receive annually in April at his Rende- 
von appointed, the Youth or Recruits elected in the precedent Month to that 
end by the Tribes, and by their Conduttors deliver d accordingly. That be 
repair with the ſaid Youth or Recruits to his Province, and there diſniſ 
that part of the Provincial Guard or Army whoſe triennial term is expit a. 
That each Provincial Governor have the conduct of Affairs of War. and 
of State in his reſpective Province, with advice of the Provincial Cui. 


e Bs cant Le Mos THAT 
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HAT each Provincial Council elect three weekly Propoſers, or Pro- Chap. 4. 
voſts, after the manner, and to the ends already ſbeum in the conſtitutiu2.! Q 
Senatorian Council; and that the Provoſt of the ſenior Lift, during his LO: | 
| term, be Prefident of the Council in abſence of the General. Provoſts. 
THAT each Provincial Council procede according to Inſtructions re- 64. 
ceivd from the Council of State, and keep intelligence with the ſame by ber e 
any two of their Provoſts, for the Government of the Province, as to of provincial 
matters of War or State. That upon Levys of native or proper Arms by Councils. | 
the Senat, and the People, a Provincial Council (having to that end re- 
ceiv'd Orders) make Levys of Provincial Auxiharys accordingly. That 
Auxiliary Arms upon no occaſion whatſoever excede the proper or native 
Arms in number. That for the reſt, the Provincial Council maintain the 
Provincials, defraying their peculiar Guards and Council, by ſuch a known 
proportion of T ributs, as on them 0 be ſet by the Senat and the People, 
in their proper Rights, Laws, Liberties and Immunitys, ſo far as upon the 
Merits of the cauſe wherupon they were ſubdu'd, it ſeem d good to the 
Senat and the People to confirm them. And that it be lawful for the 
Provincials to appeal from their Provincial Magiſtrats, Councils, or 
Generals, to the People of Engah kl. 
IN modelling a Commonyealth, the concernment of Provincial 
Government coms in the laſt . ; for which cauſe I conceive any 
long Diſcourſe upon theſe Orders to be at preſent unneceſſary: But 
certain things there are in the way which I am unwilling to let ſlip 
without pointing at them, Oe. 3 
SOM will have Men, ſom will have Mony to be the Nerve of War; netzer Men 
each of which Poſitions, in proper caſes, may be a Maxim: For if . Mory be the 
France, where the main Body of the People is imbas d; or Venice, Ve . 
which ſtands upon a Mercenary Militia, want Mony, they can make 
no War, But it has heretofore bin otherwiſe with Commonwealths. 
Roman Hiſtorians (as is obſervd by Macyiaver) in their Mili- 
. tary Preparations or Expeditions, make no mention of Mony, unleſs 
what was gain'd by the War, and brought home into the Treaſury; as 
the Spoil of Macedon by EMIL IVS PAuLvs, being ſuch, as the Peo- 
ple for ſom years after were diſcharg'd of their Tribute. Not that their 
Wars were made altogether without Mony: for if ſo, why ſhould 
the People at any time before have paid Tribute? Or why upon this 
occaſion were they excus d? but that the Mony in which their Wars 
ſtood them, was not conſiderable in compariſon of that which is re- 
quifit where Mony may be counted the Nerve of War; that is, 
where Men are not to be had without it. But Rome, by virtue of 
its Orders, could have rais'd vaſter numbers of Citizens and Aſſo- 
ciats than perhaps it ever did, tho during the Conſulat of PAppus 
and RecuLvus, ſhe levy'd in Taly only ſeventy thouſand Horſe, 
and ſeven hundred thouſand Foot. Should we conceive the Nerve of 
this Motion to have bin Mony, we muſt reckon the Indys to have bin 
exhauſted before they were found; or ſo much Braſs to have bin in Ta- 
as would have made Stones to be as good Mony. A well-order'd 
Commonwealth dos theſe things not by Mony, but by ſuch Orders as 
make of its Citizens the Nerve of its Wars. The Youth of the Com- 
monwealth propos d are eſteem'd in all at five hundred thouſand. Of 
theſe there is an annual Band, conſiſting of one hundred thouſand. Of 
this one hundred thouſand there is a ſtanding Army conſiſting of thirty 
thouſand Foot and ten thouſand Horſe, beſides ſuch as being above | 
TE Nnn 2 thirty 
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Book III. thirty years of age, ſhall offer themſelves. as Voluntiers: of which 
the number is in no wile lkely to be few. To the ſtanding Army 

the Provinces, or that only of Scotland, being both Populous and Mar. 

tial, can afford at any time an equal number of Auxiliarys. 

THESE Orders, thus ſum'd up together, render this Common. 

wealth ordinarily able to wage War with fourſcore thouſand men; 

a Force which, it is known, not any Prince in Chriſtendom is able 
to match in Virtue, Number, or Diſeiplin. For theſe the Common. 
wealth in her Sea Guard has always at hand ſufficient Waftage, or at 
leaſt ſuch a ſufficient Convoy as may make any Veſſels at hand a ſuſ- 
ficient Tranſportation: all this, I ſay, by virtue of Orders. Not 
but that the March, the Equipage, the Wattage of fo great an Army 
muſt coſt Mony; but that it will com to no account in compariſon of a 
lingring War made by a matter of thirty thouſand Mercenarys, the 
very conſumtion of a State: wheras fourſcore thouſand men fo diſci- 
plin d and ſo furniſſi dg as has bin ſhewn, being: once tranſported, muſt 
ſuddenly com to be no Charge, or make the War defray it ſelf. 

BUT'tis objected, that to reckon upon ſuch a Militia were to ſuppoſe 
a large Country capable of being a —— wheras we hold 

them learn'd, who ſay that no Commonwealth has conſiſted of more 

1hethera than ſom one City or Town. But in what Language or in what 


1 LS | 8 | Geography, arc the twe ( loe Tribes of Iſrael; the Gitte) Peopledoms 
5 confifted of Or Prytanys of Athens, which Tüsgus gather'd into one body; 
ai | — _ one the Tribes and Linages in Lacedemon inſtituted by Lycuxcus; 
14 8 9 07 49%" the five and thirty Roman Tribes planted between the Rivers Vultur- 


mus and Arno, or between the Citys now call'd Capua and Florence; the 
13 Cantons of the Smitzers; the ſeven United Provinces of the Low 
Countrys, underſtood to have bin or to be but one City or Town? Whe- 
ther were not the People of Hgael under their Commonwealth ſix hundred 
thouſand? What reaſon can be given why the Government that could 
take in ſix hundred thouſand, might not as well take in twice that 
number? How much ſnort came the Country, planted by the Ro- 
man Tribes, of 1 50 Miles ſquare? Or how much over is England? 
And what reaſon can be given why a Government, taking in 
150 Miles ſquare, might not as well take in twice that Compass? 
Whether was our Houſe of Commons under Monarchy not collected 
from the utmoſt Bounds of the Engl; Territory? And whether had 
the Laws by them enacted not their free courſe to the utmoſt limits of 
the ſame? And why ſhould that be impoſſible. or impracticable to a 
Repreſentative of the People in a Commonwealth, which was ſo facil 
ad practicable to a Repreſentative of the People under Monarchy? | 
by. , I is a wonder how the Commonwealth of Rome, which held 
4 as it were the whole World by Provinces, ſhould be imagin'd by any 
= man to have conſiſted but of one Town or City. 
BUT to return: It is alleg'd by others, and as to Provincial Go- 
vernment very truly, that a Commonwealth may be a Tyranny : 
Nor do ] think that Athens, in this point, came ſhort of any Prince: 
Rome, on the other ſide, was (according to the merits of the cauſe) 
as frequent in giving Liberty as in taking it away. The Provinces of 
Venice and of Switzerland, would not change their condition with the 
Subjects of the beſt Prince. However the poſſibility in a Common- 
' wealth of tyrannizing over Provinces, is not to be cur'd ; for be the 
i" Commonwealth or the Prince a State or a Man after God's own heart, 
* there is no way of holding a Province but by Arms. WHEN 


HE N tbe Syrians 'of Damaſcus came to fuccor HapAD FZ R The thir- 
King of Zobah, 'Davip flew of the: Syrians two and twenty thouſand teenth, Faral. 


lel. al 


Men: then DAYID put Gariſous in Syria of Damaſcus, and the Sy- 2 Sam.8. 5,6, 
rians became Servants to DAviD, and brought Gifts; and the Lord 
reſerd DAVID WP: therſoever he went. | | Joo] 

WIT this Parallel I draw the Curtain, and cloſe (be it Come- 
dy to ſuch as are for Tragedy) this Model; appealing to the preſent, 
or the next Age, whether throout I have not had God himſelf for my 
Vouchee. In the mean time, there is nothing hereby propog'd which dee Cerol. 
may not ſtand with a ſupreme Magiſtrat. 5 bar of 


Oceana. 


The Concluſion F 


Shewing how the Model propos d may be prov'd or examin'd; 
and giving a brief Anſwer to Mr. Wzzn's laſt Book, 
intitl d, Monarchy aſſerted againſt Mr. HarzinGToON's 
RL A ron tat „ 
OR a Nation to be ſtill upon the caſt of a Dy, to be ever in Sect. 1. 
trepidation as to the main chance of Government, is a dreadful 7 a Com- 
ſtate of things. Such indeed with us has bin the Conſtitution of our ON 
late Governments, of which therfore not any can be call'd a Common- rde d, 7; 
wealth. Vet has the like ſtate of things (in favor of Monarchs, and g 
thro the induſtry of the Clergy) bin for many Ages, that wherof / Monarchy. 
Commonwealths unheard are ſtill accus'd and condemn'd. For proof 
in this caſe, the Tribunitian Storms of the Roman People are thought 
abundantly ſufficient. But theſe having bin without Blood, if with 
our Affairs they hold any parallel, are not to be compar'd with the 
Barons Wars, thoſe of Vr and Lancaſter, or the like; but with the 
Conteſts or Strivings of our Parlaments with their Kings, while ſach 
Diſputes came not to Arms. Or if the Roman Fields from the time of the 
GRACchI grew bloody, we have known ta matter of a dozen years 
in which ours might have compar'd with them. The Seditions un- 
der the Commonwealth of Rome to thoſe under the Empire, hold fuch | 
a proportion, as the Seditions under the Commonwealth of Mael to See Book 2. 
thoſe under their Kings. I am contented at this time, for diſcourſe! chap: 4. 
fake, that the Seditions of Venice ſhould paſs as they are computed by 
Mr. WREN: Let thoſe alſo which have happen'd in the Common- 
wealths of the Soitzers, and of the United Provinces, by the 1kill of 
ſom Man who may be thought more impartial than my elf, be right- 
ly enumerated and added. 'This being don, let the Seditions that 
have happen'd in the Monarchys of England, France, and Spain, be 
as impartially ſum'd up; and I may venture to promiſe you, That 
you ſhall not find the ſum of the Seditions which have happen'd in 
thoſe three Commonwealths, to balance the foot of the account with 
thoſe Seditions which have happen'd in any one of thoſe Monar- 
chys: nor are we without ſufficient inducement to believe, that 
the whole account in this particular of thoſe" Commonwealths which 
have bin in the World, can com any whit nearer to that of the 
Monarchys. But this being ſo, be it alſo ſupposd, tho not granted, 
that a Commonwealth is a ſeditious Government, yet muſt it = 
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tion of Fohu- monwealth rightly order'd is altogether incapable of Se 
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dane on which is deſcrib'd by Xenophon ; and this 
P cc OO OO 
Sect. 2. BUT Iam the more confirm'd by the Aſſaults of Mr. WR Rx 


That Mr. to have no leſs than demonſtrated in the propos d Mo 
Wren's Oppo- 


del, that a Com. 
PIO! f dition, and ſo 
lar Prudence conſequently of Diſſolution, that is, from any internal cauſe, To 
— render his Confutation intire, and the truth of this Aſſertion the more 
of it: conſpicuous, I ſhall firſt inſert thoſe Rules or Maxims wherby a Mo. 
del of a Commonwealth may be exactly prov d or examin'd, and then 
ſhew how they totally enervat and overturn thoſe Arguments elabo- 
rated by Mr. WREN towards the examination and confutation of the 

5 MT e I Rn 
How a Model THE Maxims or Rules wherby a well-order'd Model of Popular 
vermont me Government my e tmolt exaQly proy'd or examin'd, are ſpecially two: 
try d or | 


2 Ori e . N denne 11 „ gönn 
examin d. N TIT mil be wholly word of 2 Cant radiction ar Inequality. 


2. 17 miſt be fuch in which na number of Men, having the Intereſt,can 
eve the Pawer or Strength; and no nunber of Men, having the 
Power or Strength, can have the Intereſt to invade or diſturb the 

* W ie VII nir .. 10 11 


Government. . 3 


IT is not in the power of Nature that there ſhould be an effect, 
where there is not We of that effect; and in a Frame of Go- 
vernment that is exactly according to the foregoing Maxims, there can 
be no cauſe of Sedition or Diſſolution. A Model of Government 
therfore that will hold examination by theſe Maxims, muſt (without 
oſtentation, or with Mr. WREN's patience) be perfect. "a 

| NOW let us obſerve how he beſtirs himſelf to examin and con- 
fute this Model. As to contradiction, he dos not ſo much as pretend 
that there is any Guile in it; yet will not allow it to have any truth: 

W. p. 78. For, ſays he, as in a Fidtion the ſeveral Members may be ſo contriv'd, as 
not lo give one another the ly, but be all contain d within the limits 7 
Veriſimilitude, and yet the ok remain without the l 


| | af fas of Truth; 

fo in a Model of Government. To which I anſwer, that there being a 
truth of Nature, and a truth of Fact, this way of Mr. WxzN's 
diſputing is mere equivocation, For the Model is not propos d to 
ſhew the truth of Fact, or that there has bin any ſuch exactly in 
practice; but to ſhew the truth of Nature, or that ſuch a Model is 
practicable: wherfore he needed not to have alleg'd that it has not the 
truth of Fact, which we all know; but was to ſhew where it fails of 
ſuch a truth in Nature as can any way render it impracticable. But in- 
ſtead of this, he is gon to the Moon; and will read us a Lecture in 
Politics by the Planets, or the various Hypotheſes of Celeſtial Me- 
Ibid. tions, which may be excogitated including no abſurdity in themſelves, and 
yet perhaps not any one of them prove to. be the true method of Nature. 
But may a man therfore argue in this manner ? It is very hard to know 
certainly which are the Highways of the Planets, therfore there can 
be no certain knowlege which are the Highways to London. Let us 
een ſay, Becauſe the Rotation of the World may as well go upon the 
Heavens as upon the Earth, therfore a man may as well go upon his 
Head as upon his Heels; and a Commonwealth as well ſtand upon 4 
Milkwoman's Pattins, as upon the ſtrongeſt Intereſt, or the Intereſt 
of the ſtrongeſt, 5 80 
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: 


Tho it ſhould be allow'd Mr. HanRIxGTox, that his Commonwealth 
has none in it, yet would it fail of attaining the perfection of Government, 
ſeeing there is an inequality in the Nature of man, which is not reftify'd by 


SO much for Contradiction. Now for Inequality, ſays Mr. WR EN, W. p. 179. 


the Model of his Commonwealth, As if the u; of a Government 
was pretended to be ſuch, as ſhould make a crooked man ſtraight, a a 


wicked man good, or a paſſionat man a Philoſopher ; and it were 
not perfect, in being ſufficient to prevent any influence that Wicked- 
neſs or Paſſion in a man or men, may have upon the Government. But 
for farther diſcovery, of theſe Inequalitys in the Nature of man, that 
are not rectify'd by the Model, Mr. WREN ſends us to his eighth 
and ninth Chapters, where e them in ſuch. order, as I ſhall 
obſerve in repeating him. 


: 
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enſoever, ſays he, under Popular Go- Pag. 84. 
vernment the number of thoſe whoſe Offences have render d them liable to 


the ſeverity of Laws, is conſiderable enough to qualify them far attemt, 


Popular Government has no more ſecurity than any other, of being free 


from Sedition. It is very true: but Mr. WRRN was oblig d to ſhew I 


how in an . Commonwealth, or under the Model propos d, it 
was poſſible that tl r of ſucl 1h R 

rable enough to qualify them for ſuch an attemt. But in this kind he 
is no otherwiſe provided than to tell us, That of this Original and Ex- 
traction, as to the main, was CATILIN's attem? upon the Roman 


Commonwealth. So undertaking againſt Oceana, or the moſt equal 


Commonwealth, he is com'to arguing againſt Rome, or the moſt ine- 
qual Commonwealth; and at ſuch a time too, when being no longer 
capable of Liberty, but ready for bonds, there were other partys be- 
ſides CATILIN's, and others beſides ſuch as were obnoxious to the 
Laws, that lay in wait for her: as Pour and his Party, or at 
leaſt CESAR and his, who at length carry'd it; ſo that this feat was 


not ſo much rec by men otherwiſe liable to ſeverity of Laws, as 


by men puff d up by ambition. But let theſe have bin of which ſort 
he will, it remains with him to ſhew, how there ſhould be of either 
kind enough in Oceana for a like attemt. It is known that long before 
this happen'd in Rome, the whole of that Commonwealth was in the 
hands of three men, Ces ar, Pomety, and CRassus: wherfore 
he ſhould have firſt ſhewn, which way the whole of the Common- 
wealth of Oceana might com into. the hands of three, or of a few men. 
But leaving this untouch'd, he runs making a duſt, and a doubt where 
the foverain Power of Oceana can be; which even in Rome, as ine- 


qual as it was, is acknowleg'd to have bin in the Aſſemblys of the Peo- 


at the number of ſuch men ſhould com to be conſide- 


ple; and in Athens, TuvcypiDes expreſly fays, That the Sove- Lib. ;. 


rainty was in the five thouſand. Who ever doubted but where the ulti- 
mat Reſult is, there alſo muſt be the Soverainty? and the ultimat 
Keſult of Oceana is in the Prerogative Tribe, or Repreſentative of the 


People. Then ſays he, This Repreſentative thinking it their intereſt, may Fag. 84. 


difokve the Government, and perpetuat themſelves, and may com to think 
it their intereſt. For the defire of Power being natural toman, a far greater 
ſhare of Power remains with every particular man, when the Soverain 
Power is divided among ſo many, than when the ſame Power is divided 
among two hundred thouſand. But I ſhew'd that this Repreſentative 
has the whole Soverain Power in themſelves, not divided with any 
other, or with the five hundred thouſand ; which I ſuppoſe he means 
by the two hundred thouſand he mentions. Now this Repreſenta- 
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W. p. 85. 


intereſt to break ; becauſe breaking their 


Commonwealth. But if the Repreſentative of Oceana has not the 


year, becauſe of the Citizens in Arms: And for Mercenarys there are 


cenarys, as he might perhaps reckon Servants, they are unarm'd, un- 


| Dictator or the Venetian Council of ten, each wherof having had the 


The Art of Laugiving. 
tive cannot be underſtood to have the Soverain Power by overbalance 
of ſtrength, becauſe they are but one thouſand to five hundred thou. 
ſand; ſo it is plain that they have it by conſent, or by orders only : 
wherfore theſe Orders they have not the gown or ſtrength, nor the 

rders (by which only, and 
not by ſtrength, the Power is in themſelves) they com to divide the 
Power that was in themſelves, with the five hundred thouſand, as + 
they, who, in defect of the Orders, have the far greater ſtrength, and © 
no legal bar. Yet fays he, That a Repreſentative is not incapable of © 
making ſuch an attemt as this, will (it is not improbable) eafily find be- 
lief with theſe who are acquainted with the Actions of theſe laſt eighteen 
years. Which is as much as to ſay, That becauſe a Repreſentative, 
by and with the People, may have both the intereſt, and the power 
or ſtrength to free themſelves of a broken Monarchy ; therfore a Re- 
preſentative may, without and againſt the People, have both the inte- 
reſt, and the power or ſtrength to break the Orders of the moſt equal 


power or ſtrength to break their Orders, and perpetuat themſelves 
much leſs the Senat. True it is, if we look upon ſom other Common- 
wealths, a Senat might have the intereſt to do it ; but not where the 
Senat has bin upon Rotation. To add then to Mr. WREN's faculty 
of oppoſition greater ſtrength than is in it; if the Senat of Oceana 
would do any thing of this kind, their readieſt way were by creating of 
the Dictator. The Dictator being created, has ſoverain Power in car- 
rying on the Orders of the Commonwealth: but thoſe do not perpe- 
tuat their Power; this therfore cannot be don but by Force or Arms. 
The Arms of the Commonwealth are both numerous, and in a poſture 
or readineſs; but they conſiſt of its Citizens: and for the Dictator 
to bring the Citizen to break the Commonwealth, were for a Ge- 
neral to command his Army to cut their own throats. It is true, 
the Roman Decemvirs put in for prolongation; but, tho in the 
moſt inequal Commonwealth, they could not make it ſtand one 


none in Oceana; is this news? there were none in Mrael, there were 
none in Athens, there were none in Lacedemon, there were none in 
Rome, while thoſe Commonwealths flouriſh'd. But were there Mer- 


diſciplin'd; they cannot riſe thro the vaſt bodys of Citizens in Arms 
both Elders and Youth ; or if they would riſe, they could be nothing 
in their hands. The Roman Slaves, and the Lacedemonian Helots, 
being far of another and more dangerous nature, never roſe againſt 
their Lords but to their own deſtruction. All this while I ſay nothing 
of the ſecurity which is in the frame of this Dictator, beyond any ex- 
ample or intereſt of prolongation to be found either in the Roman 


like power, did never diſcover any ſuch inclination. It is true, that 
in the time of SyLLAa, the Roman Dictator began to be perpetual; 
but this is not to be attributed ſo much to the imperfection of the 
Order, as to the change of the Balance. But if the Dictator of Oceane 
cannot have the intereſt, or, having the intereſt, cannot have the power 
or ſtrength to perpetuat that Magiſtracy ; much leſs can the Senat. 
TH E ſum of what has bin faid, may be thus caſt up, as to the 
whole Conſtitution, If Things or Perſons that have * xs 
— 
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right nor the might, may prevail againſt Things and Perſons who have 
both the right and the might; then may one Order of this Common- 
wealth break the whole Syſtem: but the Might, thro the foundation 
or popular balance of Property, being in the whole People, and the 
whole Superſtructures of this Commonwealth being nothing elſe but an 
equal diſtribution of common Right to the whole People, who are 
poſſeſt of the Might; they who have the Might, have not the intereſt to 
break, but to preſerve the Orders; which therfore no other can have 
the power or ſtrength to break, or ſom other breaking, muſt but loſe 
that which they pretend to gain, to wit, the Right, which in this caſe 
muſt {till fall to the Might, devolving upon the People. That Mr. 
WEEN will needs fancy the Tribes or Citys in Oceana, as thoſe in W. p. 87: 
the united Provinces, or the Cantons of Switzerland, to be diſtinct Sove- 
raintys, concerns not me, ſeeing the form of Oceana is far otherwiſe; nor 
indeed him, ſeeing neither do the Citys in Holland, nor the Cantons in 
ieitzerland go about to diſſolve their Commonwealths or Leagues. 
The Champion having thus fail'd at the head, is contented to play low. 
Tho there be care taken, ſays he, that at the Aſſembly of the Hundred W. p.181. 
and the Tribe, ſuch and ſuch Magiſtrats ſhould be elected out of the Horſe, | 
there is no neceſſary proviſion there ſhould be any Horſe there, out of which. 
to ele. And where can they be then, if not in ſom Pariſh ? He 
might better have faid, that at the Pariſh there was no care taken, 
that the People ſhould not elect too many of the Horſe, which being | 
indeed the defect of the former, is in this Edition rectify d. His laſt 75 Propo- 
exception is againſt the place where I ſay, that They pho take up W. p. 83. 
them the profeſſion of Theology, Phyſic or Lau, are not at leiſure for the 
Eſfays, wherby the Youth, commence for all Magiſtracy and Honors, in the 
Commonwealth, To which reaſon he offers not ſo much as any An- 
{wer : nor pretends any other Argument againſt it, than that this ex- 
_ cludes Divines, Lawyers, and Phyſicians, from thoſe Honors to which 
their Pariſh Clerks, their Scriveners, and their Apothecarys, nay Far- 
riers and Coblers may attain. And what can I help that, if it ought ne- 
vertheleſs ſo to be, for a reaſon which he cannot anſwer? Nay, if fo 
it be in common practice where the reaſon is nothing near fo ſtrong, 
ſeeing a Pariſh Clerk, a Serivener, an Apothecary, nay a Cobler or a 
Farrier, is not uncapable of being of the Common Council, nor yet 
of being an Alderman or Lord Mayor of London; which nevertheleſs 
that a Divine, a Lawyer, or a Phyſician ſhould be, were abſurd to 
think. Divines have a Plow from which they ought not to look back: 
they have above a tenth of the Territory, with which they ought 
to be contented ; and more than all, Civil Intereſt contracted by a 
Clergy, corrupts Religion. For Lawyers, their Practice and Magi- 
ſtracys are not only the moſt gainful, but for life; and in a Common- 
wealth, neither is accumulation of Magiſtracy juſt or equal, nor the 
confounding of Executive and Legiſlative Magiſtracy ſafe. Will 
Mr. Wx RR believe one of our own Lawyers, and one of the learnedſt 
of them upon this point? It is the Lord VERULAM : They, ſays he, Verulam de 
hg have written (de legibus) of Lawmaking, have handl d this Argu- 38. >=: 
ment as Phi # | IP: "WK / lib. 8. cap. 3+ 
% as Philgſephers, or as Lawyers. Philoſophers ſpeak bigber than will 
fall into the capacity of practice (to which may be refer'd PLA ro's 
Commonwealth, Sir THOMAS Mogz's Utopia, with his own A.- 
lant 16 and Lawyers being obnoxious, and addidted each ta the Laws of their 
particular Country, have no freedom nor ſincerity of Judgment, but plead 
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and, ſecondly, that the Divines, who 
rey Sora well fatisfy'd, and for more unanſyyerg. 
is ought to forbear, yet are impatient, and give a full teſti. 


"THUS is the Commonwealth by Mr. WEN oppos'd, by him 


Y 
nation of his ninth Chapter, whi | : 
the next of thoſe to which he refer d us. FAR 19 8 10 
$6.3. THE oppoſition made. by Mr: Wzzx #0 &/ Commonwet 
That and his pretended afferting of Monarchy, run . altogether upon 
Mr. Wren's Mr. Hosss's Principles, and in his very words; but for want of un- 
lasch) a. derſtanding, much eneryated: fo that Mr. WREN's, whole feat of 

mounts to the Arms coms but to have given me a weaker Adver ſary for Aa ſtronger, 
Subverfon of In Soverainty, ſays he, the diffusd ſtrengib of the Multitude is united 

W. p. 97. — ; which in a Monarchy is à natural perſon; in a Stat, an 
artificial one procreated by the majority of Votes. Mis then is the grand 

W. p. 99. ſecurity of all Soverains, whether fingle Perſons or Aﬀſemblys, that the uni- 
ted Forces of their Subjects, with which they are inveſted, is ſufficient to 

ſuppreſs the beginnings of Seditions. Who reads Mr. Hos, if this be 

news? But what proviſion is made by either of theſe Authors, that 

; the Forces of the Subject muſt needs be united? Is Union in Forces, or 
in Government, an Effect wherof there is no Cauſe? Or to what cauſe 

are we to attribute this certain Union and grand Security? Why kt 

W. p. 103. There —.— a Nobility as may be a Monarchs Guard againſt the 06 


< 


* ' 
"7 W : 


bid. their ways: Yes, Jet the Nobility have no right to aſſemble themſelves for 


w. p. 1g, the Prince is to be provided, by having always in pay a fuſßcient Militia; 


none. But a Militia is one thing, and a ſufficient Militia is another; 
where the Government conſiſts of a Nobility and of a People, what 
| ſufficient 
2 
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ficient part of the Property or Revenue of the Territory can there 

remain to the Prince, wherby to have always in pay ſuch a Militia, as 

may be ſufficient to keep the Nobility and the People from joining, or 

to ſuppreſs them being join'd ? If theſe be ſmall Armys, the like may 

befal ern which befel thoſe of the Kings in the Wars of the Barons. 

And if they be great Armys, the Prince has not wherwithal to ſup- 

ort or content them; nay if he had, Mr. Wren. tells us plainly, W. p.1c6. 
That Princes who keep great Armys,as Guards to their Perſons or Empires, 
teach us that this is to walk upon Precipices ; there being no poſſibility of = | 
preventing ſuch an Army (ſpecially if they iy fill without imployment) . | 
rom acquiring an intereſt diſtinct from that of the Prince, Wherfore (to 
follow Mr. Wren, and no other Leader, in his own words againſt 

himſelf) this Militia being great, cannot be ſo inſtituted, as to have no 

intereſt beſides the Pay it receives from the Monarch; nor fo as to have 

no hopes of being ſafe in their own ſtrength, if they ſhould withdraw 

themſelves from the Service and Obedience due to him : and being not 

great, againſt the whole Order or Orders of the Nobility and the Peo- 

ple they cannot be ſufficient, | What then remains but to ſay, that 

Mr. Wren having declar'd the perfedtion of Monarchical Government W. p. 107. 

to conſiſt in a mixture off Monarchy, by a Nobility, and a Monarchy by 5 

Arms, has as to his Model intirely ſubverted Monarchy? In this way 

of diſputing, I have rather follow d my Leader than Reaſon; the true 

Anſwer being that which was given in the Preface, namely, that an 

Army to be effectual in England, muſt be ſuch where the Officers have AN 
popular Eſtates, or where they have ſuch Eſtates as had the antient : 
Nobility : in the latter caſe, they make a King; in the former, a 

Commonwealth. But Mr. WREN will ee Pi own way; and 

therfore, to conclude, let me but deſire him to lay his hand upon 

his heart, and then tell me, whether the condition of the Nobility 

(to whoſe favor in my excluſion he pretends a meritorious Title) 

ſharing eminently and according to their rank with the People 

in the Commonwealth by me propon' or the condition of the 

Nobility under the inſolence and burden of a mercenary Army, 

ſharing equally with the Foe in Oppreſſion and Slayery,, or re- 

viving the old Barons Wars for new Liberty, in the Monarchy, by 55 3 1 
him propos d; be the more deſirable. And to ſpeak a word for my 1 
Adverſary, we will ſubmit it wholly to the preſent Nobility, whether 

Mr. Wren or I be fo extravagant in theſe things, that they have 

or can have any other than the like choice, Yet enters not Mr. WREN bid. 

into deſpair of living to injoy bis ſhare (which ought to be a good one) 

1 the Felicitys which will belong to the Subjects of ſuch a Government. 
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e looks upon Perſons, but Things are invincible. 


THE reſt of his Book (to which The Prerogative of Popular 
Government is ſtill a complete Anſwer) conſiſts altogether of groſs 
evaſion or invecti ve, or of drawing out of ſtory againſt Popular Pru- 
dence ſuch imaginary Swords as do but ſtand bent. To rectify or 
ſtreighten theſe, I may hereafter preſent him (if any man ſhall think 
it worth the while) with a fuller Anſwer, | | 
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in this preſent diſtribution of the Balance. If Monarchy be found 


vers Treaſon) if it be once diſcover d to commòn Utic derſtanding that 


men, the ſlower by the Work. 
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O man e what is .neceſſry to thi Prkdndation or Bain 
of a Popular Government, can hope or expect the intro. 
5 duction of any ſuch Form, where Monarc is not im. 
liable! They fwhbre Monarchy is im Pact who 85 
irſt to diſeover it, and be convinc'd of it, if Rkaſon be not altogether 
depob d, are inevitable Leaders. Hence it is that our. Common. 
wealthſmen are already renowyn'd throout this Nation for their invin- 
cible Reaſons, even b by nde bfg of their Opponents, or ſuch as 
procede nevertheleſs in Other ways. But wiiere Seed is Ia well ſown 
and rooted, intervening Poſſeſſion Fon an Intereſts are like" ſuch Weather 
as holding back the 9p bg, yet 4 byes the Hatveſt: Common. 
wealthſmen indeed in base a cold time oft, cds. 3 Common- 
wealth it muſt beſtow Fermentation! "Fad our incomparable Afſert. 
ors of public Liberty appear d before foierfal ef 00 of the ne- 
ceſſity which inforees their Cauſe, it muſt have bin thro ſuch a re- 
luctancy; as would have made them glad to do things by halves, which 
is the only Rock to a riſing Commonwealth of Scandal, or of Danger; ; 
the whole being fuch agaihſt which there is nothing to 'be alleg'd, and 
the half what may be eafily confuted. Theſe things confider'd, what 
appearance is there but that it muſt redotind to he ps advantage 
of our Commonwealthſmen, that we ar& under the force of a preſent 
Humor which abhors the very name of s Commonwealth? Seeing by 
this means one of two things muſt of neceſſity happen, and com 
ſhortly to public view or diſcovery: either that Monarchy is practi- 
cable, or chat it is not practicable; I mean, in our ſtate o. Affi or 


* 


* * 


practicable, Commonwealthſmen are fitisfyd in e 
and ſo ready in fair ways to return, and ſubmit not 0 a ani Wrath, 
but for Conſcience ſaxe. But (let L Dibines cry Ath and Law- 


Monarchy 1 impracticable, then in coms the Commonwealth, not 
by re aa but ns h all its Tackling, full fail, diſplaying its its Streamers, 
and flouriſhing with Top and Topgallant. 05 

THE ways wherby it is at hand to be diſcover'd whether Mo- 
narchy be practicable or impracticable, are particularly two; the one 
quicker, the other ſlower: The ker way will be * the Work- 


IF the Workmen, being willing, be yet overcom by the mere 
obſtinacy of their Matter, it amounts to a plain confeſſion, that Mo- 
narchy is impracticable. And if they give away the Libertys of the 
People, they are overcom by the obſtinacy of the Matter; for that is 
nat their Work: nor any other Work-than ſuch as muſt be uſeleßß, 
not ſo much in regard of it ſelf (tho that may be true enough) as by | 


the: want of * other _—_ than what the Prince had before, that 
is 


* 


a Houſt ef Piers. 14128 


is, an Army. And ſuch an Army, which for ſecurity is as good as 
none at all, nay the very contrary, as has bin ſhewn already : nor to be 4 of Law 
alter'd with better or” than, theirs, WhO betame Princes in Gre- kivif. 5.43 
' cian and Sicilian States. PL CF oy £ > 2 | 
BUT if the Workmen give not away the Libertys of the People, | 
then muſt they ſo limit their Prince, that he can in no manner invade ; 
thoſe Libertys; ànd this by any other means than the full and perfect | 


introduction of a well-order'd Commonwealth, they will find to be | 
utterly impoſſible : So either way they are overcom by the mere ob- | 
ſtinacy of their Matter. 7 ast OY Me ö 


IF thro ſom, ſecret Diftat, (as when the Senat of Rome ag Hon 
Workmen, it will be but the more perccivable by the Work When it | 
coms to wearing or in practice; and the Fla ws or Grievances being "" 
found inſupportable, the next Parlament, thro the mere want of any 
other remedy, muſt introduce a Commonwealth, --' - 1 R2Mdieov! 
if we have a Houſe V Peers, andahat even fon the Lord's jake, there being 
no other way to ſecure Liberty gf Cunſciencef Why. 1 ſay, if we have a 
Peers, or a Houſe, of the one Me othicer! Mardoves Jay, Let it E 
be which way, vou will, ſuch a Houſe may. at ſom time, or for ſum 
reaſon, be perſonally affected to Liberty of Conſcience; but is a 
Conſtitution in it ſelf naturally averſe, and contrary to Liberty of Con- 
ſcience, and therfore can be no ſecurity to the fame, whether the Lords 
be Spiritual, or Temporal, or partiper pale. 
| LORDS Spiritual are inſpir d with. a third Eſtate, or ſhiare of a 
Realm, which gives no toleration to: any Religion, but that only aſ- 
ſerting this point, which is Monarchy, Setting this Oracle, and ſom 
like Reaſons of State aſide, we may think that every Soverainty (as 
ſuch) has Liberty of Conſcienœ: This a King having, cannot give; 
and a People having, will not loſe. For Liberty of Conſcienoe is in 
truth a kind of State, wherin a man is his own Prince: but a Houſe 
of Peers ſets up another Prince; it cannot ſtand without a King. If 
the Balance he in the Lords, as before HR xNRV the Seventh, yet muſt 
they have a King to unite them, and by whom to adminiſter their 
Government; and if the Balance be not in the Lords, they ſtand or f 
fall with the King, as the Houſe of Peers in the Long Parlament 
and the King falling, their Government devolves to the People. Again, 
a Houſe of Peers having the oyerbalance, ſignifys ſomthing ; in which 
caſe it has not bin known to be for Liberty of Conſcience: and not 
having the overbalance, ſignifys nothing; in which caſe it cannot ſecure 
the Liberty of Conſcience, : Thus a Houſe of Peers, whether ſom- 
thing or nothing, is no way for the Liberty of Conſcience ; but every 
way for a King: and a King is a defender of the Faith. The Faith 
wherof a King is defender, muſt be that which is, or he ſhall call his 
_ own Faith; and this Faith it concerns his Crown and Dignity, that he 
defend againſt all other Faiths. True it is, that a King for a ſtep to a 
Throne, may uſe what is readieſt at hand : Otherwiſe where there is 
28 of Conſcience, to aſſert Civil Liberty by Scripture can be no 
Atheiſm ; which lames a Prince of one Arm. But where Liberty of i 
Conſcience is not at all, or not perfect, Divines, who (for the greater | 
part) are no fair Huntſmen, but love dearly to be poaching * 
| ing 
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ſcience: but a Houſe of Peers is not only a neceſſary, but a declar'q 


ſenſe, ſom farther conjecture. 


the Barons Wars, they will govern the Commons well enough for 


mons would have them, they may ſit; otherwiſe they are ſent home, 


therwiſe the Commons being in bondage, the Lords, whom that leaſt 
becoms, are but equal with them: and being free, the Lords are not 
the head, but at the foot of them; wheras in an equal Common- 


: A Word concerning 
bing with the ſecular Arm (tho if we, who deſire no ſuch Advan- 
tages, e proſecute them for abuſing Scripture, as they have don 
this thouſand years, to all the ends, intents, and purpoſes of Monar. 
chy, they would think it a hard caſe) Divines, I ſay, not only brand 
the Aſſertors of Civil Liberty with Atheiſm, but are ſom of them ſtu- 
dious in Contrivances,, and quaint in Plots to give a check or remove 
to this or that eminent Patriot, by the like pretences or charges; 
which ſucceding accordingly by the power of a Parlament, they may 
at length com to have a Parlament in their power. Where there is no 
Liberty of Conſcience, there can be no Civil Liberty; and where 
there is no Civil Liberty, there can be no ſecurity to Liberty of Con- 
check upon Civil Liberty: therfore it can be no ſecurity to Liberty of 
Conſcience, And ſo much for this particular. _ 87 80 

N O W to make upon the other parts propos ' d, and in a mere civil 


WHEN a Houſe of Peers ſets up a Houſe of Commons, as in 


their own purpoſe, and not ſeldom the King too. | 

BUT we are to ſpeak of a thing without any example, a Houſe of 
Peers ſet up by a Houſe of Commons; nor, in the want of example, 
are we thought worthy by our Adverſarys to be furniſh'd with Rea- 
ſon: ſo the guidance of our Diſcourſe upon this point is committed 
to Mother Wit, a notable Goſſip, but not ſo good a Politician, 

NEVERTHELESS, if this Houſe conſiſts of old Peerage on- 
ly, we have direction enough to know how that will be; for either 
the ſingle Perſon, or the Commons will be predominant in the Go- 
vernment: if the Commons be ſo, then it will be with the Peers, as 
it was before their laſt Secluſion ; that is, while they do as the Com- 


And if the ſingle Perſon be predominant, it can be no otherwiſe than 
by an Army; in which caſe the old Peers being not in Arms, nor 
having any help that way, are as much under the Yoke as the Com- 
mons. By which it may be apparent, that it is the great intereſt of 
the preſent Peerage, that there be a well-order'd Commonwealth: o- 


wealth, that the Nobility be not at the head, or have not the leading, 
is quite contrary to all Reaſon and Experience. 
IF the Houſe confiſts of new Peers only, it muſt conſiſt of the chief 
Officers in the Army ; which immediatly divides the Government into 
two diſtinct Governments: the one in the Houſe of Commons, whoſe 
Foundation is the Body of the People; the other in the Houſe of 
Peers, whoſe Foundation is the Army. This Army if it remains firm 
to the Peers, they not only command the Commons, but make and 
unmake Kings as they pleaſe; or as ambitious Partys and Perſons a- 
mong themſelves are diligent or fortunat : But if the Army (as is molt 
and more than molt likely) coms off to the Commons, the Peers are 
nothing, and the Commons introduce a Commonwealth. | 
IF the Houſe conſiſts of new Peers and old, the old Peers while they 
like it, are Cyphers to new Figures; and when they like it not, ma) 
go home again: Nor whether they ſtay or go, is this caſe ſo Gs 
3 "IF 3 ro 


a Houſe of Peers. 
| TRY NG Nan 


Fd N > % 1 1 1 \ ; , : 
from the former, as to be any greater obſtruction to a Commoii- 


* 


wealth. 5 EE 2 | 

TO hate the very name of a Commonwealth, or not to ſee that 
England can be no other, is as if men were not in earneſt. It is aſk'd 
of the Commons what the Protector ſhall be, and he can be nothing 
but what they will. It is aſk'd of the Commons what the other 


Houſe ſhall be, and it can be nothing but what the Commons will. 


the Negative Vote is; nor can theſe be otherwiſe determin'd than as 


they pleaſe. The Commons are aſk'd whether they will make ſuch a 


War, whether they will pay ſuch a Debt, whether they will advance 
ſuch a Sum; all which are intirely at their diſcretion: therfore atual=, 
ly and poſitively England is a Commonwealth. Nay, and that there 
remain not the leaſt doubt, whether it be ſafe for any man to ſay thus 
much, the preſent Government has either no legal denomination at all, 
or is legally denominated the Commonwealth: the queſtion of the 

future ſtate of it coms not one whit upon the matter, which is already 


7 


granted, but upon the form only. A Commonwealth for the matter 


makes it ſelf; and where they will not beſtow upon it the Form ne- 


ceſſary, fails not of coming to ruin, or, at leaſt, to diſgrace the Work- 
men: Or, to ſpeak more properly and piouſſy, a Commonwealthi is 

not made by Men, but by God; and they Who reſiſt his holy Will, 
are Weapons that cannot proſp err 
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I. Falerius and Publicola. A Yang, 


II. A Syſtem of Politics, delinated in ſhort 
and eaſy A phoriſms, now firſt publiſh'd from 
the Author's own * 


II. Political A Phoriſt ms. 


IV. Seven Models of a Commonwealth, Antient 
and Modern, Mc. 


V. The Ways and Means of introducing a 
Commonwealth by the Conſent of the People. 


VI. The humble Petition of divers well affected 
Perſons: with the Parlament's Anſwer therto. 
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Valerius and Publicola: 
of de be 3 
N OF A ” 
POPULAR COMMONWEALTH 


Ex PURIS NATURALIBUS. 


_ 


5 Quos perdere vult JUPITE R, hos dementat prius. 


— 


To the READER. 

MHE way of Diahg being not faithfully manag d, is of all others 
tßbe moſt fraudulent ; but being faithfully manag d, is the cleareſt 

and moſt eſfectual for conveying a man's ſenſe into the under- 

landing of bis Reader. There is nothing in this World, next 
the favor of God, IT ſo much defire as to be familiarly underſtood ; which 
becauſe great men have thought below them, bas prov'd hitherto but the ruin 
of themſelves, and the detriment of the Public: for which reaſon, having 
try'd all other means, I now add this. My work, if I be not given over 


to utter blindneſs, 1s the ſame with, or neareſt, that of the Nation; and 


the Work of the Nation being not underflood, is in extreme danger of ut- 
ter ruin. . 


7— — 


* 1 1 . DF" 


Valerius. | 
EAREST PvuBLicoLa, how have I long'd to meet you, and 
in the favorable filence of this long Walk ! 

Publicola. | 

What has my noble Friend VALERIvs to command his faithful 
ervant? f * 

Val. Why really, notwithſtanding the tumult of theſe extravagant 

Changes, your laſt Diſcourſe had ſo much of my attention then, and 

= had ſuch a digeſtion with me ſince, that I feel it running in my 

eins. | 


- Pub. Do you find in that any temtation to the buckling on of High- 
oon? 


Val. My thoughts, PuBL1coLa, are quite of another ſtrain; ſom- 
times I fancy I ſee England graſping at Empire, like Rome it ſelf. 
SI Ppp3 Pub. 
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Valerius and Publicola. 


Pub. Why then VaLervs, my: Diſcourſes are not ſuch as they 
gay there runs potingg of Nn n 4 Va that has imbas d your 
noble Blood. m9. % bus 1.14 


Val. The Heraldry of thizeh i 18 a as high a pitch. as the RNs but 


I would have them be a man in ſom 1 


Pub. What are thoſe ? 
Val. The Vulgar complain of you, that: you are too bernd. 
Pub. I thought it was not you, VALKRIuvs. 
Val. For all that, I could be contented to ſee you raiſe your "aa 
by your own ſtrength, and without the help of other Authors, | 
Pub. That I dare ſay you may, when you pleaſe. 
Pat: I muſt ſee it then, before L1ofe the covert of theſe reveren 


Elms. 


Pub. Vou inks + care that the Building ſhould bo well ſituated z ang 
for the Foundation, I may preſume by what has — paſt between 
you and me, that we are long ſince agreed. 


Val. That the threefold Balance; or Diſtribution of Property i is the 


cauſe of the triple way of Government, I fully conſent with you; as 


alſo, that the Balance now in Exgland is in the — yon, and ex- 
clufively both of a King and Lords. 

Pub. You are not of them that grant this, and then aſk which way 
a Commonwealth ſhould be introduc'd in England. 

Val. Why truly yes; ſeeing not only the People are fo wholly un- 
acquainted with the means, but their Leaders ſo averſe to it. | 

Pub. Think you that a Plant grown the worſe for- not underſtand- 
ing the manner of its Vegetation? 

Val. A Plant is not a free Agent; but among Men wihs are bee | 


Agents, the Introduction of Government ſeems to be Arbitrary. \ 


Pub. What, Where there i is no more than e choice, this « or 


2 none? 


Pal. It is true, that if they can have nothing. elſe they muſt at 
length have a Commonwealth; but tho the) can 1 Kannen ele to 
be holding, yet they will be trying other t N 

Pub. There is all the miſchief. 
Val. And enough to ruin the Nation. 16 3 

Pub. To hurt it very fore, but not to ruin it; nor * to ende a 
Commonwealth, except they expoſe us to foren Inne 1 

Fal. I am glad of your Confidence. 

Pub. Vou may let it paſs for Confidence, if you . but if Sag 
be no other way except that only of Invaſion, wherby'the preſent Ba- 
Hnce can receive a change ſudden enough to admit of any 1 Form, 
the reaſon why we muſt have a Commonwealth is coercive. 

Val. And putting the caſe it be the Will of God to defend us from 
foren Invaſion, how long will it be ere they ſee at home the coercive- 


| neſs of this Reaſon, or, which is all one, that all. Power is in and from 


the People? 
Pub. Good VALER ius, how long is it 8 8 was both ſen 
and declar'd in Parlament ? 


Val. Perhaps as they meant, it might be admitted as a Principle: even 


in Monarchy. 


Pub. This with your pardon you will revoke, ſeeing you well a re- 
member that this their Declaration of Power in the People, has bin 
excluſive of King and Lords, and that in —— term. py” ; 

| 2 


Val. But! in this they related not at all to the Diſtribution of Property. 

Pub. Why then, there is not ſuch a difference between the growing 
of a Plant and of a Commonwealth, as you Kew, aw ſeeing a Com- 
monwealth knowing as little, dos no leſs. 

Val. This of all others is to me a Conſideration fulleſt of comfort. 

Pub. It will in time procede accordingly, thro a mere neceſſity of 
nature, or by feeling; but your defire, I ſuppoſe, is to know how it 
ſhould be rationally VERS _ or by 2 2870 78 that win more eaſe 
and greater ſpeed. 1 

Val. If it might pteale God, I would live to have my _— of it, 
tho I fear I never ſhall. 

Pub. You carve for your f ill: for by bos a man wy even that 
which he never coms to attain ; and by fear he 1 is deprivd even of 
that which he coms not to loſe. t It; 

Val. I muſt confeſs that our Army has it now in n their power to in- 
troduce a Commonwealth. 2 5 

Pub. And . is no oer aRtion i in their power chat can n excuſe 
then. d of: ür 


Val. As R . 
Pub. As how! is that yet 1 a Queſtion? Let them divide the Terri. 
tory into fifty equal part. 

Val. They will never — a new aiviſion,” [1 

Pub. Why then they ſhall never have an equal Com wink 

Val. What ill luck is this, that the firſt ſtep ſhould be ſo difficult? 

Pub. You ſpeak as if never any Territory had bin divided, whetaz 
_ is none that has not; and Surveyors will tell you, it is a work to 

be perfectly perform'd in two months, and with eaſe. | 

Val. Putting the caſe this were don, what is next? _ 

Pub. The next is, that the Commonwealth were omplete. 

Val. Say you ſo? this indeed makes amends: but how? | 

Pub. With no more addition, than that the People in 3 ane 
diviſion elect annually two Knights and ſeven Deputys. 

Val. I dare ſay the People would never ſtiek at this. 

Pub. Not ſticking at this, they of their own power have inſtituted 
the two great Aſſemblys, of which every Commonwealth conſiſts. 
Val. But in adviſing theſe gs you muſt adviſe men ſo that they 
may underſtand them, 

Pub. Val ERIus, could 1 as eaſily have add men how to un- 
derſtand, as what to do, there had bin a Commonwealth ere this. 

Val. Com, I will have you try ſomthing of this kind, and begin 
upon ſorn known Principle, as this, All Power is in the People. 

Pub. Content. But the diffuſive Body of the People (at leaſt in a 
Territory of this extent) Can never exerciſe any Power at all. 

Val. That is certain. 

Pub. Hence is the neceſſity of dom form of Government. 

Val. That is, the People of themſelves being in a natural incapacity 
of exerciſing Power, muſt be brought into ſom W or political | 
capacity of exerciſing the ſame. 

Pub. Right. Now this my be don three ways; as firſt, by a ſin- 
gle Pere, 15 

Val. 
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Val. How] 8 38 
Pub. Nay, I am not Ikely to > Ueli 4 ae i . . 


8 and Publicola. 


but as you were intimating juſt now, there are Royaliſts who'derive 
- the original Right of Monarchy from the conſent of the Nr 


Val. There are ſo. 

Pub. And theſe hold the King to be nothing cle, but the Repreſen 
ter of the People and their Ent R 

Val. As the Jure. | 128111 (337 3 aw 160 

Pub. Yes, as the Turc. H % ft U 

Val. The People's Power at that's rate coms to the People: 8 Sn 

Pub. Vou ſay right; and o it how's a ihe rates too. 

Val. As how? 1 

Pub. Why, as I was above to ay; "The Nover of the Rente may 
be politically brought into exerciſe three ways: by a ſingle Perſon; by 
an Aſſembly conſiſting of a few 5 or _y an aber eau; con e of . 

Val. Or by a mixture. 

Pub. Nay, I pray let chat * . a While: for Which way Werer 


you go, it muſt com at length to ſom mixture, ſeeing the ſingle Perſon 


you nam'd but now, without his Divan or Council to debate and pro- 
poſe to him, would make but bad work even for himſelf. But as the 
Government coms to be pitch d fundamentally upon one of theſe three, 
ſo it differs not only in name, but in nature. 
Val. I apprehend you, as Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and Democracy. 
Pub. Nay, you are out with your Learning, when you have for- 


bidden it me. But in Countrys where there is not a Nobility ſaffici- | 


ently balanc'd or inrich'd, there can be none of your Ariſtocracy ; and 
yet there may (as long as it will 1195 be a Government i in a few. 


75 Val. What call you that? 


Pub. Nay, what ſay you? | 

Val. Com, it is Oligarchy : when all is Jon, f form words of Arty we 
muſt uſe. 

Pub. I thought you would com to it; and yet ſing I have: pro- 
mis'd, I will be ſparing. But with your pardon, you have diforder'd 
my Diſcourſe, or oy this t time I had ſhew'd, that if the Power of the 


People be committed to a ſingle Perſon, the common Intereſt is ſub- 
mitted to that of a Family ; and if it be upper to a i it is ſub- 


mitted to the Intereſt of a few Familys. 

Val. Which, ſo many times as they are more than one, is 0 many 
times worſe than Monarchy. + Eh 

Pub. I am not ſorry that you are of that — 5 For thay is no fuch 
thing as a Commmonwealth, or, as you ſay, Democracy in nature, if it 
be not pitch'd upon a numerous Aſſembly of 1 n 

Val. What call you numerous? 

Pub. Why, an Aſſembly ſuch for number as can 1 neither go upon the 
intereſt of one ſingle Perſon or n nor the intereſt of a few Per- 
ſons or Familys. : 

Val. How will you conſtitute ſuch an Aſſembly? TN 

Pub. Commonwealths for the Conſtitution of their Popular * 
blys, have had two ways. The firſt by inrolling all their Citizens, 
and ſtating the Quorum in ſuch ſort, that all to and above the ſtated 
number repairi ng at the time and place appointed, are — to 
give the Vote of the whole Commonwealth. : 


11423 
T % 44 


val. 


Valerius aud Publicola. 
Val. The Athenian Quorum was ſix thouſand nne towards the 
n! end of qa! Commonwealth. came to ll 


Val. How many 7 would you adviſe for En gland ? 

Pub. Put the caſe I ſhould fay, ten thouſand? 

Val. They will laugh at you. 

Pub. What can I help that? or how many would you adviſe? 
Val. I would not go above five thouſand. 11 

Pab. Mark you then: they only that are ma weald com; and 
ſo the City of Landon would give Law to the whole Nation... 

Val. Why really that ſame now is clear; but would there be leſs 
danger of it, in * you ſtated your Quorum at ten, at eng, or 
tho it were at a hundred or two SST thouſand? ? 

Pub. No: For which cauſe, as to England, it is a phin caſe that 
his | is no way for the inſtitution of a E Aſſemb 0 

Val. Which Way then? 6 0% u00ls 191 

Pub. For England there is ng way but by gen La to. be 
made to riſe equally, and methodically by Rated Elections of . Peo- 
ple throout the whole Nation. 8A 11010 95 Blue 1. 

Val. Needs this to be e een as nahe other? 

Pub. No. EEO £11 JH 

Val. Why? inf vo 

Pub. Becauſo it is ; not p45 rg to: a ah to any certain Rank, 
or ſuch as are ſooneſt upon the age or chat wake et account of 
their Pains or of their Mon. 

Val. Will you be ſo curious? 8 

Pub. Do you think this a Curioſity ? How el will you avoid i im- 
provement in the Intereſt of the better ſort, to the detriment of thoſe 
of meaner rank; or in the Intereſt of the Few, to the detriment of 
that of the Many? 


rc 

Pub, Look about you. The parlament declares all Power to be in 

the People; is that in Ache better ſort only? 

Val. Stay; the King was to obſerve Ae & Conſtitutiones Ms 

vulgus elegerit : That Vulgus is to be underſtood of the: cen; 3 

and the Parlament 1 wholly of the better ſort. 

Pub. It is true; but then that Commonwealth acted in all things 

accordingly. 

Val. It was, you will a. no Democracy. 

Pub. And will you fay it was? 

5 4 No truly: yet this deriv'd i in part from the free Election of the 
eople. 

Pub. How * ing the People, then * "on dar'd not 

to elect otherwiſe than as pleas d thoſe Lords. 

Val. Somthing of that is true; but I am perſuaded that the People, 

not under Lords, will yet be molt addicted to the better ſort. 

Pub. That is certain. 

Val. How then will you prevent che like in your Inſtitution ? 

Pub, You ſhall fee preſently. The diffuſive Body of the People, 

in which the Power is, and is declar'd to be, confiſts in the far greater 

part of the lower fort: whertore their Repreſentative, to riſe natural- 


9, 


Val. en e there is dane of that foul Beaſt the _ 
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ly, and to be exactly comprehenſive of the common Intereſt, muſt 
conſiſt alſo in the far greater part of the lower fort, _ 
Val. Of what number will you have this gh Fo 

Pub. Suppoſe a thouſand, or therabout. 

Val. What proportion will you have the meaner fort in it to hold to 
the better ? 

Pub. Suppoſe about fix to fou. 

Val. How will you order it, that it ſhall be 0 conſtituted ? 

Pub. Why thus: Let the People i in every Precinct or Shire at E- 
lection chuſe four under one hundred pounds a year in Lands, Goods, 
or Mony, together with three at or above that proportion. 

Val. ] fee not but this Repreſentative muſt be exact. 

Pub. It is yet none at all; that is, unleſs you preſume Changes: 
for one thouſand, without change governing the whole People, a- 
mounts neither to a Repreſentative nor to a Commonwealth, but coms 
ſtill to your hard name. 

Val. How do you order your Changes? tug 

Pub. By annual election of one third part for three years. 

Val. So that every year one third part of your Aſſembly falls out of 
it, and a new third part at the ſame time enters into the ſame, * 

Pub. Even fo. 

Val. This cauſes the 8 to | be cerpetuglly extant. 

Pub. It dos ſo: But to reſpit that a little, I ſhould be glad, before 
I ſtir farther, to know which way the Vote of a Repreſentative thus 
conſtituted, can go one hair's breadth beſide the common and Rs 
Intereſt of the whole diffuſive Body of the People. 

Val. No way in the Earth that I can imagin, e thro i igno- 
Trance. S 

Pub. No Human Re 18 inte and en is don 3 mere 


ignorance or miſtake at one time, will be found and amended at a- 


nother. 
Val. A thouſand men, and ſix to four of the lower fort perpetual- 
ly extant! this muſt be a grievous Charge to the moſt of them ; it 


Will be hard to bring them, and impoſſible to hold them together. 


Pub. Upon ſuch as are elected and com not, confiderable Fines 
muſt be levy'd ; and ſuch as com and ſtay together muſt have good 
Salarys. 

Pal. Salarys to ſo many! what will that com to? 

Pub. Not, with the reſt of the Commonwealth, to three hundred 
thouſand pounds a year. 

Val. Why? the Kings have rarely had above fix. . | 

Pub, And did England ever grudg them any part of that propor- 
tion ? 

Val. I muſt confeſs the Quart grew when they would not be con- 
tented with ſo little. 

Pub. Now if England never did, nor needed grudg a King fi fix 
hundred thouſand pounds a year, to be ſpent among Courtiers, why 
ſhould we imagin ſhe ſhould grudg a Commonwealth three hundred 
thouſand pounds a year, to be ſpent among Magiſtrats? 

Val. But Parlamentmen have taken nothing. 

Pub. Have the People given nothing ? 

Val. That was for the maintenance of Armys. 


Pub. And whether had you rather maintain | Armys or Mogitrats? 
1 | 


Valerius and Publicola. 


Val. But p png the caſe that this Aſſembly needed not to be per- 
petually extant, this Charge in the whole or in the far greater part 
might be abated. 

Pub, I cannot tell: for how often think you fit that this Afembly 
ſhould convene ? 

Val. Parlaments at moſt met not above once a year. 

Pub. If they had bin perpetually extant, there would have bin no 

Kin 

2 No truly, except in name onl | 

Pub. Therfore the Popular Aſſemb 8 ina Commonwealth ought 

not to be perpetually extant. 

Val. To the end, you will fay, that there may be ſom King. 

Pub. Mock not: or what other guard of Liberty is there in any 

Commonwealth, but the Popular Aſſembly ? 

Val. Com, let them afſemble twice a year upon their ordinary 

Guard. 

Pub. And what if there be an extraordinary occaſion ? 

Val. Then, as often as there is any ſuch occaſion. 

Pub, How much will this abate of their neceſſary dhe. or of 

the Salarys? And how much better were it for a Repreſentative to 

lead the Life of Stateſmen than of Carriers? 

Val. Commonwealths, whoſe Aſſemblys have bin of the former 

kind, have call'd them no otherwiſe than at ſtated times, or upon ex- 

traordinary occaſions. 

Pub. But then their Aſſemblys were not equal Repreſentatives, but 

conſiſted of ſuch as being next at hand were ſtill ready upon any oc- 

caſion. 

Val. That makes 10450 4 3 difference: But were this 

Repreſentative always extant, I cannot ſee but it would have nothing 

to do. 

Pub. And in caſe it be not ot always extant, you imagin that it may 

have ſomthing to do. 

Val. Ves. 

Puk. The . gos it better with the Commonwealth 6 n 
the Repreſentative has ſomthing to do, or when it has nothing to do? 

Val. This is very quaint. 

Pub. No truly, VAT ERIUs, it is plain, that the Guard of Liberty 

perpetually extant, in doing nothing muſt do much; and not per- 

petually extant, in doing much may do nothing. 

Pal. I am afraid that aving nothing to do, they will make work. 
Fa Such I warrant you as the Parlament and the Army made the 
other day. 

Val. 8 I am not fo 1 A civil Council and a ſtanding Ar- 
my muſt needs have Intereſts much more diſtinct than two civil 
Aſlemblys ; and where there is not a like cauſe, I know well enough 
there cannot be the like effect. 

Pub. I ſhall defire no more, than that you will hold to this; and 
then tell me what Diſputes there us d to be between the Senat of Venice 
and the great Council, which is perpetually extant, and conſiſts of a- 
bout two thouſand. 

Val. Nay, certain it is, that between thoſe t two there never was any 
diſpute at all. 


Qqq Pub, 
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ment. 


their Magiſtrats for Maladminiſtration, would you leave it upon 


Pub, Then tell me for what cauſe alc a thing ſhould any more 
happen between the Aſſemblys propos d; or, en Four own 
rule, from like cauſes expect. like cies, E g od font 
Val. You put me to it. 

Pub. Nay, it is you that put me to it; 2 you will * n 
that this Aſſembly can have nothing to do, before We com to con- 
| fider what are their proper Buſineſſes and Functions. 1 

Val. I beg your pardon, and what are thoſe ); 

Pub. Why ſurely no ſmall matters; for in every Commonwealth 
truly Popular, it is inſeparable from the Aſſembly of the People that 
firſt they, wholly. and only have the right of Reſult in all matters of 
Lawgiving, of making Peace and War, and in lexying Men and 
Mony: Secondly, That the ultimat Reſult in Judicature ly to them: 
and thirdly, That they have right to call to account, and to puniſh 
their Magiſtrats for all matters of Im of Govern- 


Val. aſſure you this muſt amount to a x great ea bf buſineſs. 
Pub. Certain it is, that in ſom Commonwealths the Popular Aſſem- 
bly by this means has bin perpetually imploy d. 2 n 
Val. And fo think it might be in England. 
Pub. It might; but I do not think it L 1 if it be 
in the undoubted right of the Popular Aſſembly to procede againſt 


the hand of thoſe Magiſtrats, whether this Repreſentative ſhould af- 
ſemble or no? 

Val. Com, you have faid enough; it were not prudent: but as to 
the matter of Appeals, it is certain that in 1/7gel the ultimat Reſort was 
to the Sanhedrim or 70 Elders. 

Pub. I know it very well: nevertheleſs you ſhall end that the Con- 
80 J Benjamin; and if you mark the Appeal to the 70 
_ -Elders, you ſhall find that it was not an Appeal of the Party tor 
Relief, but of the Judges in inferior Courts for further light and di- 
rection in difficult caſes of the Lac. 

Val. Let me but know in what manner this aebi is to perform 
theſe Functions, and I have don. 

Pub. Why as to matter of Lawgiving, I told you that they whol- 
ly and only have the right and power of Reſult. 

Val. But to Reſult, there muſt neceſſarily go precedent Debate; 
ſeeing a Man, much leſs an Aſſembly, reſolves not upon any thing 
5 5 ſom Conſiderations, Motives, or Reaſons therto conducing, 
which ought to be firſt orderly and maturely debated: and how will 
you bring a thouſand men, eſpecially being ſix to four of the lower 
ſort, to debate any thing with order and maturity? 

Pub. Vou ſay that the Popular Aſſembly in Athens confſted at the 
leaſt of five thouſand, | 

Val. And I faid true. 

Pub. Yet this Aſſembly debated ; Why may not a thouſand men 
debate as well as five thouſand ? 

Val. As well! Nay PuBLicoLa, if they debate no better in your 
Commonwealth than they did in that, you may know what wil be- 
com of it. And to tell you true, I do not think that a thouſand men 
can debate any whit more orderly and maturely than five thouſand. 

Pub. And ſo think I too, {4 to 

Val. How then? _ P ab 


Valerius and Publicold. 


pub. How then? Why this is the reaſon of the Senat in every 
Commonwealth. \ 

Val. So there muſt be a Senat, which amounts to thus ich ; with- 
out a Senat there can be no Commonwealth; and with a Senat there 
will always be Practices u = = Liberty! _ the People, 

Pub. How prove you t 

Val. Why 6 the Senat of — in the beginning, and by the 
Senat of Rome throout. py 

Pub, But find you the like by the Senat of anne, and Venice 2 

NaN i cj 

Pub. Confider then hae theſe were by Election of wh peo oe, and 


upon frequent Removes, and that the former were defeine in one or 


in both theſe circumſtances, 1 tf 
Val. You intend your Senat Up NE then? | 
Pub. Right. © 
Val. And Elective oy the People? | 
Pixd. 2h. 2 149% 1 | 
Val. How ? by the Popular Aﬀembly, or by the body of the People 
in their Precin&s? ss 
Pub, By the body of the People in their PrecinQs, at the ſame time 
when thay ele& their other Deputys, and with the ſame eircumſtan- 
ces, except that theſe be all elected out of ſuch as have a hundred 
pounds a year real or perſonal. 


Val. What hurt, if they were elected. by che Popular Alem. 


bly? 
| "Pi They would not derive ſo immediatly, nor riſe ſo equally from 
the People, as when choſen in'the Precin&s; beeauſe this way every 
Shire coms neceſſarily to have a ſhare in the Senat: befides, wiſe men 
and undetſtanding are better — in their Tribes than they can be in 
an Aſſembly out of their Tribes, eſpeeially while they are newcomers; 
nor will the Popular Aﬀembly afford ſo "good a choice as the whole 
People. There are other Reaſons. 

Val. Enough, oO Of wane aner, u ou conſtitute this 
Senat ? 

Pub. Of how kundred, 


Val. Why ſhould not one unde be full a for 4 bing 


Council, eſpecially ny 5 Debate" 18. the more Nr Where the 


Counfillors are fewer ? 

Pub. Vou are to bear it in mind, that this Senat is upon annual 
change in one third part, 

Val. That is, every year one hundred baving ſervd three years, 80 
out, and a new hundred coms in 

Pub. Right: for which cauſe, to have one hundred well pace 
in debate, your Senat muſt confift of three hundred. 


Val. May not thoſe that go out com 6 in again * a new 
Election? 


Pub. Not at all; for that were yet another way of continuing —— 


Government in a few. 
Val. Do you mean that no man ſhall ſerve in this u eh or in 
that of the Popular Aſſembly, but onoe in his liſe? 
Pub. I mean that a man; having ſerv'd his term in one of theſe, 
may after a like vacation or interval be elected again to ſerve in either 
of them; and not before. | 
Q.q q 2 | V al. 
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Val. At what age do you make a man ane of theſe El 
Pub. Not till thirty. e 


Val. He ſtays a great while ere be coms to anne andi is ſoon 


out again: at which rate a man ſhould have much ado to attain to 


ſufficient knowlege for the leading of the Commonwealth 
Pub. This was never objected againſt Parlaments. 
Val. It is true: but then the Election of Periemenimen was not 
oblig'd to any Interval, and divers have bin of: N Falament that 
was ſummon'd during their Lives. 
Pub. Parlaments, when they were the moſt ed aſſembl not 


ee 


above once a year, w rarely ſo 0 ; and how: neg Pray, did üer 


uſually ſit? 
Val. Som two or three montha; 
Pub. I allow you the moſt you * at which f rate a man 7 had 
wok in twenty Parlaments, could not ban ſat en four years com- 
ete. 
Val. And in your Parlament, at one EleQion be fit three. A 
Pub. Mark you that? So 01 30900 bus en e | 
Val. Yes, 9 more: bs a e * horn 


could in twenty years have {at but four complete, in your Aſſemblys a 


man obſerving his inzeraln. ys in entry years ſerve ten _ 
complete. ud 


Pub. Vou allow that, 1 hope, to be — advantage towards acqui- 


ring knowlege in conduct; and yet antiently your ene were 
in this point thought able enough. 


Val. Now would I deſire no more than to be as day ary, o tha 


theſe Senators muſt be honeſt enough. 


Pub. Which way can they be diſhoneſt? : 
Val. Indeed I am not yet acquainted with there ways: hae if no- 
thing can be propos d to the popular Aſſembly, except by theſe only, 


— ſhould, I think, propoſe nothing but what is for their own ad. 


vantage. 
1 They, are the Senat: and in that they have al the _— 
that a well-order'd Commonwealth can give to a n 

Val. But they will be ſtill banden n 8 more. | 

Pack. AS what 2 n ih n 1 7500 U 

Val. Why Riches or Power. : 

Pub. All Magiſtrats are . to * opuler Aferbly; and 
ſo, without acquiſition of Power, I cannot imagin which way: oy 
ſhould turn themſelves to the acquiſition of Riches. , - - 

Val. They will drive then at Power ; they will be pls py Wi: 

Pub. In the World there has never ”A bin any Senat that durſt ſo 
much as pretend to Power. 

Val. No? Had not the Senat of Ihael, and that of Ae Power? 

Pub. Executive Power they had, in as much as they were Judica- 
torys; but Legiſlative or — Power (which is that wherof we 
ſpeak) they had none at all. 

Val. Ocher Senats have had other power, as in the managing of 
foren Affairs, and the like. 

Pub. Which ſtill coms not to the point in hand, becauſe in theſe 


and the like matters, as the creation of divers Magiſtrats, the Senat 


uſes to be made \Plenipotentiary * the rea ROWE that 1 18, by 
Law. 
aw - 7 , 


Valerius and Publicola. 

Val. hear them talk of making a coordinat Senat firſt, and with 
out the People, and then of aſſembling a a Parlament! in the old way to 

vern with that Senat. 

Pub. Things, VATLERTVs, are ſoon itz! bur if any Parlament 
whatever, fo it be elected by the Peop le (and; perhaps, if otherwiſe) 
do not make it one of their firſt — to FR down a coordinat Senat, 
I aſk no credit to my 1 el Of ane 

Val. This is to propheſy. h LR 

Pub. Then, to reaſon * . 1 . That che Senat ami 
Power, the popular Aſſembly falls immediatly to debate; and the 
popular Aſſembly debating, the Senat is 1% facto depos d, there being 
no other neceſſary uſe or function of the Senat but Debate only. 

Val. Vou faid vor now, That __— oh ge yon could not de- 
bate. | 


Pub. Not orderly and — but upon ſuch an doch Bon as this, 
they will do as they can; nor is it avoidable. 

Val. Nay, if there be ſom occaſion in which you allow that the 
popular Aſſembly muſt and ought to debate, there will hardly be any 
in which they will be perſuaded that they may not. So this will com 
to the pulling down of the Senat as often as the People pleaſe. 

Pub. Which is ſo much the rather to be fear'd, becauſe you ſhall 
never find that 1 NF * did ever actually 25 their 
Senat. 3610 

Val. Our Army has pulF'd down a Four baby Parlaments. 

Pub. What is that to the purpoſe? Is our Army a popular Aſſem- 
bly? Yet let them pull down a Parlament as often as they pleaſe, they 
muſt ſet up another; and in this indeed there may be fom reſem- 

blance: for let a popular Aſſembly r Gown' org Senat as s often as they 
pleaſe, they muſt ſet up another. 

Val Ot᷑ 4 ſingle Perſon?! ?: AY 


Pub. Right: for that holds both e ways wo, „124 5% to our cake) 
Will ſtand neither. 


Val. The dag of Athens debated, yet for all that their Senat was 
not depos d. 

Pub. Not formally; but it remain d little boy chin a Winten, 
wherin great Men did, as it were, ſtart Hawes} to be hunted in the 
tumult of the popular Aſſembly.” WO! 


ſeg Verily, Vols ICOLA, / tit Model of yours ie a moſt entire 
in 11 ; 

Br, This with the neceffiry: dutfequitces, as the Jivifion of the 
Senat into Senatorian Councils, the adorning and actuating of this and 
the other Aſſembly with fit Magiſtrats, wherof I have ſufficiently 
diſcours d in other places, amounts to an intire > ching. 

Val. And you oft r it freely. | 
Pub. I do. 


; Fal. Would it not grieve you to ſee them crop a little of it, and 
8 it? 


Pub. They had better take it to ſom purpoſe. 
Val. Nay, what they take will be to ſom purpoſe, I warrant you. 


Com, there is a Party, a ſelect, a refin'd Party, a N ation in a Na- 
tion, that muſt and will govern. 


Pub. That is it which I deſire to ſe. 
Vel You are of a rare temper : happy in { unhappinch : . 
p : 
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account; I dare ſay. 


as can'be govern d by Reaſon. Now there is no Party N ſele&, 
or what you will in 1 'amonnting to one twentieth part of the 


the Government of a Gommonwealth, and deſire that of a Rang, 


truſted, but the Orders of the Commonwealth... 


courag'd7ꝰ 


Vale don Publicol, 


Pub. O 1 love frequent Changes. 

Val. Is that any of your Virtues? 0 

Pub. Ves, where we are certain never to go right, wide there re 
mains a way to go wrong. 

Val. They are confident men. They cannot be perſuaded but they 
can govern the World. 

Pub. Till they have ry'd. Such as can govern the World, ar e fach 


People. 
Val. One roicntieth part 0 the People, for auge I know, may 
amount to a hundred thouſand ; there is no * "oF: thing near this 


Pub. A twentieth part of the People can never \govern t the hr 
nineteen, but by a perpetual Army. | 
Val. They do not like that the worſe. 
Pub. The People having bin govern'd by a King without an Army, 


and being govern'd by a Commonwealth with an 2 will dete 


Val. Yes, ſuch is the ſpirit of the Nation. 
Pub. Such is the ſpirit in this caſe of any Nation. 
Val. And yet they make it a particular quarrel. 
Pub. They make every thing particular: if you ſpeak of 7 
Athens, Rome, Venice, or the like, they hear you with volubility of 
countenance; and will not have it that God ever minded the matter of 
Government, till he brought them in play. Nay, tho they have com 
heels over head for this very thing, I :know nt n Ine ne - 
are refolv'd to take no warning. | 
Val. PusLiicoLa, you will be Waste | * 
Pub. I am to perform my duty. To Aatter 1 not my duty. 
Vul. But between you and me, Do you not think that the ſpirit of 
the Nation, or the main body of the People of this Lan 4 the res 
Ritution of their antient Government? 
Pub. J make little doubt of it. e 
Val. How then in caſe of a Commonwealth aro they to ho ruſted? 
Pub. In caſe. of a Commonwealth, it is not the Wader n 


Val. The Commonwealth: muſt eonſiſt of the People. 12 
Pub. The es 1 under che ne when that invaded them, 
invaded 1 inh. 

Val. True, and'i in woch a 2 manner as * ud the ruin of it. 

Pub. What was the ſpirit of the People then? 

Val. But it is now another thing. 

Pub. Nay, the very ſame: for then it invaded a Government that 
invaded their Liberty, and now it would invade a Government that 
invades their Liberty. . 

Val. But how ſhould this be mended i ? 


Pub. Do you” not ſee that this ſhould not be. ns but in- 


Val. How ſhould. it be incourag'd . 
Pub. By giving them a Form that muſt reſerve their Liberty 
Val. ] little doubt but there is in your bee à full ſecurity to the 
People of then Liberty; but do you think that there is in it any full 


ſecurity 


ſecurity that the People ſhall not caſt off this Form? 
Pub. If it ſecures their Liberty, why ſhould they? | 
Val. My queſtion is not, why they ſhould,” but whether they . 
Pub. They cannot, without going againſt their own intereſt. 

Val. But they can go againſt their own intereſt. 

Pub. Nay, remember your ſelf; whether the Form ſhewn be not 
ſuch, as you have 3 | quad can in no N 8⁰ belide the intereſt 
of the whole People. £5 e 

yal. They that are now in power, have no ust at All; in F orms. 
Pub. Do they ſail in Ships, not upon Plans? Do they ride Horſes, 
not Hogs? Do they travel in Coaches, not upon Hurdles? Doschey 
live in Houſes, not in Pitches? Do they eat 6 not Stones? 

Val. Enough, enough. 
Pub. But in ſo doing, they Mn ICS a Fotm to be frourity 
for ſuch a uſe or action. And muſt the form of a Commonwealth be 
the only form in which they can _ no eng- for the bree uſe 
and action! * . 1.0 ä 4 

Val. They obſerve none of FRA 10 yalvgd 5; 
Pub. Do ow obſer ve that w is ; any Stulle) in en 
Val. That, eſpecially in our times, were 3 a hard matter. 
Pub. And how many Secutitys are there? 
Val. I know no more, than one > perſonal, or in Men; another rel 
or in Things. bak. A 
Pub. Chuſe you whether your wud have: Nl 
Val. Well, be the neceſſary action or uſe oy your Form what | it will, 
I would ſee it more plainly and particularly demonſtrated: how the 
ſpirit of the Nation, or the whole People, being freely eligible into 
ay Aſſemblys, muſt preſently loſe that inclination which now plain- 
y they have to ſet up Monarchy, or to perſecute for Conſcience. | 
TIT You will allow no weight in the Argument, that a 1 a in 
Liberty, unleſs the Orders of their Commonwealth were firſt funda- 
menta ly ruin'd, that is, broken in the balance or foundation, did never 
do either of theſe. 
Val. What weight ſoever I allow to this Argument, It is no o ways to 
my preſent purpoſe. 

Pub. You will put me then befide experience, and to ſhew by what 
reaſon it is that a Peartree muſt bear Pears, IP men gather not 
Grapes on Thorns, or Figs on Thiſtle.. | 
Val. Poor PuBLicoLa, be the taſk as hard as it will, I am for 
this time reſolv'd to hold you to it. 

Pub. Whatis it then that any Government 50 ſufficiently 8454 
or balanc'd upon, but ſuch an Intereſt as is ſufficiently able to bear it? 
4 al. Good Sir, a Government ought to be founded upon Juſtice, I 
take it. 

Pub. Right: and is not that Government hich is founded upon an 
Intereſt not ſufficiently able to bear it, founded upon Injuſtice? 

Val. I ſuſpect whither this will go. A Government founded upon 
the overbalance of Property, is legitimatly founded, and ſo upon 
Juſtice; but a Government founded upon the underbalance of Pro- 
perty, muſt of neceſſity be founded upon Force, or a ſtanding Army. 
Is not this that which you mean oy: Intereſt ſufficient or not ſufficient 
to ſuſtain a Government? 

Pub. You have it right. 
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ſpeak but with common honeſty, Do you think rith ſuch 
by the eo Nang a or ſhall exerciſe, by a force, and without election 


is the Atheiſt now, VALERID 


Valethis 4 Publicold 


Val. O Atheiſt ! this damns the Government of t e Sein. 
Pub. Look you now, how irreligious : a thing it may 72 roads, to 


3 


28 ate 


the People, ſuch a Power as is both naturally 4nd declaredly,; in the 


Peopl e, and in them only, can eſtabliſh their Throne upon Juſtice} 


Pal. No. . 
Pub. Do y ou think that ſuch as are lg TD chi A 
mA upon ia | 4 
Val, No. 


10 Pub. Why then you have granted, that hich 6 as are e bah Gbr * 
chiſts cannot be I Saints. Again, do you ſtill think, as you gi 


+ 


WI. . 3 9 * 


intimated, that a Government now fag pe in England, exactly ac- 


F: 


cord! ng to 4. Principles of JR and W would rule the 
Earth 5 = 


l Ves. re *. ? 

Pub. Do you chin, that fuch as are wy Saints, 1 8 7005. "i 
a Government, ought to introduce Renta Wes; to the Ri 
ples of Prudence. and Juſtice? 1 


. r „ CEE | 
Val. Yes. © 
Pub. Why then, let ſack as as are 'troly Saint nts oi fe what it : to XI 


the Earth, and take the Rule of the 


Val. They will not approve of this way. 2 
Pub. How! not the Nals 1 of Prudence ang lade! Who 


Val. Good Pur icoLa, let us keep to the point in hand. Vo 
fay, That the ſecurity of Liberty lys not in the People, but! in the 


' form of their Government; ſo I am yet to expect when you will 


ſhew, what there is in your form, why it muſt, b impoſſible for the 


| Peg) e under it to reſtore Monarchy, or to perſecute for Conſcience. 


ub, See you not, that to do either of theſe under loch a form, muſt 
be polntblank againſt their Intereſt? © 

Val. But ſo either of theſe is now, and yet in this poſtire you will 
confeſs that they would do both. 

Pub. Mark how I am us'd. I ſpe peak of a Form ſupported by an In- 
tereſt ſufficlently able to bear it, pr, of an Intereſt contain'd under a 
Form ſufficiently able to ſecute it, and you inſtance in a Poſture which 
is no form at all, but ſuch a confuſion. among, and force, upon the 
People; as creates an Intereſt i in them to rid themſelves which way 
they can of ſuch a miſery. 

7 al. I did acknowlege and muſt confeſs, that your popular Aﬀem- 
bly is ſuch as cannot err, except thro ignorance ; but thro this, you 
your ſelf have acknowleg d, and muſt confeſs, that it may err. 

Pub. I retract nothing. | 

Val. Now firſt, or never, they will reſtore. Monarchy thro 1g00- 
rance. 

Pub. But they cannot do this firſt; therfore they can never do it. 

Val. Why cannot the popular Afſembly do this farſt? _ 

Pub. Becauſe it muſt fuſt be propos d by a Senat, that can neither do 
an ſuch thing thro ignorance nor thro knowlege. | 

al.” Nay, then have at you ; I will ſet this fame Senat and 2 
preſentative of yours to work in ſuch a manner, that you ſhall confels 
they may ſet up — pul 


Valertus and Publicola. 


Pub. Do your worſt. i | 
Val. Your Senat being afſembl'd (I will not have them make long 
Speeches 3 3 | | 

Pub. Nor I.) Wh EE T e 
Val. Riſes me up one of the Senators, and ſays, Mr. Speaker, 
« this Nation has bin long in labor, but now thro the mercy of God, 
the Child is not only com to the Birth, but there is alſo ſtrength to 
« bring forth: In the number of Counſillors there is ſtrength ; the 
number of this Houſe is good (far better than has uſually bin of late) 
« and their Election has bin very free and fair. Here is alſo, I know 
© not how (but the Inventions of men are overrul'd 0 the Providence 
« of God) an extraordinary and exceding great confluence of honeſt 
© men, who are not ſo well here; and if you determin any thing that 
is good for your Country, will go home and pray for you. Now, 
gir, (to be brief) fince our Government conſiſted of King, Lords, 
and Commons, the antient, the only, the moſt happy Government 
that this Nation, nay, that the World ever knew, it is but too well 
„known, that we have had no Government at all: wherfore my o- 
« pinion is, that we propoſe, as they call it, to theſe honeſt men (who 
you need not doubt will receive it with glad hearts) the reſtitution 
« of Right, and of the Government in this Nation by King, Lords, 


* . 7 


and Commons. 


whole Senat will immediatly agree to propoſe it to the Repreſentative: 
and thus much being propos d to the e thoſe People will 
throw up their Caps for joy, and immediatly return to their Houſes, 
Pub, But VALER1vs, thus much has bin ſaid in Parlament when 
the Houſe was fuller; when they who were for this Reſtitution were 


over and above the zeal of the Preſbyterians, there were Partys that 
knew no other means of ſelf-preſervation ; as without, Divines be- 
laboring the Oak of every Pulpit; and within, Lawyers, Officers, 
and Penſioners : yet was it fo far from being carry'd, that the ſingle 
Perſon has bin for&d to diſſolve Parlaments, and that thro apparent 
danger of being overrun by the Principles of a Commonwealth not in 
being. But if this were ſo when a Commonwealth could ſcarce be 
hop'd, what will it be when the Commonwealth ſhall be in ſuch a con- 
dition as cannot be withſtood ? for the Senat can never com to 8 10 
any thing to the People without firſt agreing upon debating what it is 
they will propoſe; nor is it poſſible that ſuch Debate ſhould be 
brought to any end, but by reaſons therto conducing : now it muſt not 
only be impoſſible to find reaſons for the reſtitution of Monarchy, but 
the reaſons why Monarchy ought not to be reſtor d muſt be obvious; 
not only in regard that it is quite contrary to the intereſt of the Na- 
tion, and of theſe Aſſemblys, but to the intereſt ten to one of every 
particular man in either of theſe Aſſemblys: nor are or have the 
reaſons bin leſs obvious, or leſs ventilated in Parlament, why Monar- 
chy as to this Nation is impoſſible in it ſelf. 

Val. Will you fay the like for Liberty of Conſcience ? 

Pub, Yes ; becauſe without Liberty of Conſcience, Civil Liberty 
cannot be perfect; and without Civil Liberty, Liberty of Conſcience 
cannot be perfect. | 


. 


As ſure as you live, Punt cor A, thus much being ſaid, your 


back d by a ſingle Perſon in actual poſſeſſion of the Throne; when 


Rrr | Val. 


490 1 Valerius and Pubficbis 


val. Theſe things 2s | ve, e ſee them, never, 
PuBLICOLA : you your, Ka fay,, That th People. fnnot ſee, * 


they can e 3111 5930 | 19000 f 11 5 

Pub. I meant that of the diffuſive Body ugg the Bethe”? not up the 

People under good Orders; in which, caſe they are the. ſharpeſt 1 ſighted 
of any kind of Government whatſoever : and therefore it is not beſt 
that you, or I, or any particular Ma dN kalen with {lf-con- 

erit, ould pretend 10, ſee; wit 1 7 a,Con 10 fig; or ſha we 

that Ey under the Sun, that ſees e of Venice. 1 1 0 e 


caſe it were otherwiſe as to ſecing eſe things? are plainly palpable or 


obvious to feeling. 6 


ch; deen inge gbſerv'd, "that ſy Common ealths there are very 
few char ſee or anderſtand them, and yet their affeetion to that I 


of Government is exceeding vigorous. 
Nu. Whence can this otherwiſe pe than from 5 80 M one 
things aus a 10g, Ii take at, Jo, aug bot wal Foo ad 


Ha, What is that, PyBLaIGOLA £,.. 

n Md bee een tog nh of + cen deer 5 Teil 

run fo.regardleſly qyeritheſe, twa; All blys,. Ni at, taki 5 ay ko- 
tice at all of the hetceſſary Cou oat f the Ms on ou 7: "31h 


Vu. What Caurſe, Pon 100. E Hom, 
Pub, Why you might eaſily } ve thought that al among ul hun- 


dred Senators there might have 00 atleaſt « one l red as goo Speak- 
eren ers. 3113 booe «©; Gt t SUE HET Se wie | s * 
Val, Have 1 ſaid any thing to to + 4 contrary? 5 3 

Hul. And do you or I wh hat we, can, ten to be af Een vil de 

b winded than you have allow d. 


al. For that matter let them pl cho cpi : . 


7 93 91 
YEE TO EW, 4 


Hub. Ay, but then you ſhould not have e of yout Der 
5 "26 dans: Vp 41 11 >id 183 nigga 055 ect. Ralntrwod 
Val. What is all this? 
Pub, Why I, aye en monk ye bin FERRY on 25 bei at 
TY keaſtafor tnight, .. 5 | 210 2 (90 Wof 
309 gh * . and wh en that had bin. r e i eve haye agel 
7 20 O. Os 1 i Ts 11 oe 4 8 182 rng IEYY 
Val. Did not you ow. lay. that 88 a we s pan, 4 8 A wh 
E 


Pub; Well, bus J am now. 0 another eine "that was to 
matter in debate, this is to the, mabner 4 roceding : imagin the 
matter had bin ſuch upon which Ahey. could. aye: . kh 

Val. What then? Nen nts 

Pub. That ſuch an 2 greement ha bad! bin a Degree 6 t le 


Val. Is a Decree of the Senat binding 4 
Puch If it be upon a Law made, it 5 binding; if upon a Lay to 
be made, it is to be propos d to the People. "Now. every Propoſition 


to the People i is to be promulgated, that is, printed and pub iſh'd to 
the whole Nation fn. weeks before. the time that the Repreſentative 18 
to aſſemble and give the Vote of the Commo nwealth, or that teſt 


without which no ſuch Propoſition can be any Law. 
Val. By this means it muſt follow, that the whole People boch by 


9} Diſteurie and Letters, debate tix weeks together upon the e matter. 


Pub. You are right. . 
Val. How is it then that you * — T he Repreſepcative of the? 1 


muſt not debate? You allow to theſe leſs priv le Fs than to th * * 
People. 8 18 20K. 1 
8 8 e 


Fa. 
x 5 


Valerius aul Publicola. 


Pub. No leſs, nor in this point any more. 

Pal. Yet dos this amount to Debate in thoſe that are of the Repre- 
ſentative. eee ee KH 
Pub. You fay well, but not to any Debate at all in the Repreſen- 
tative, or 8 | 
Val. Why this Repreſentative is nothing elſe but an Inſtrument or 
Method, wherby to receive the Reſult of the whole Nation with 
order and expedition, and without any manner of tumult or con- 
fuſion. 5 103 NON „one en ieee r 


Pub. And is that any thing the worſe? 


Val. No; but I am glad you have told it me: for that thoſe of the 
Repreſentative would one way or other have Debate, I knew cer 
tainly. 5 ene eee O Tr, 
the People, however they may now under no Form at all, and in de- 
teſtation of ſuch as having govern'd them by force, will let them ſee 
no way out of confuſion, deſirè their old Government, as having ne- 
ver yet known any other; yet under ſuch a Form as is propos d, can 
never go about to introduce Monarchy, without obvious diſcove- 
ry, that as to their Intereſt it is quite contrary, and as to it ſelf im- 
„ ee e eee ee e eee e ee ee en 

Val. The ſatisfaction is pretty good. 


Army, not formerly obedient to Parlaments, and now dreading: or de- 
ſpiſing them, muſt apprehend the reſtitution of Monarehy to be quite 
contrary to Weir inqareſt,. © PPES 279% DO THOU JODI 128 

Val. You ſurprize me : for if the Army will have no Parlament, 
Government, they may imagin this their only way to Greatneſs and 
Continuance. HSE OT 
Pub. Had not the Oligarchy then, if they meant well, better to have 
us d ſober expreſſions, and minded what thoſe true and real Intereſts are 
which in the foundation and preſervation of every kind of Government 
are paramount, than to have overcaſt them with the miſt of new af- 
fected Phraſes, and fallen on conjuring up Spirits ? *' 

Val. You have conjur'd up a Spirit that will keep me waking. 
Pub. Set him on pulling down the Law and the Miniſtry ; when 
that is don, let him blow up Windſor Caſtle, Hampton Court, and 
throw Whitehall into the Thames. wa 
Val. It is the only way, for then there can be no King. 

Pub. You may be {ure of that, ſeeing the Count of Holland's Do- 
main, and his Houſes are yet not only ſtanding, but diligently pre- 
krv'd by the Hollanders. e 16 
Val. PuBLicoLA, have you any more to tell me? 

Pub. VALERIvus, have you any more to aſk me? 
Val. Not, except why you have not given the Parlament to under- 
ſtand thus much. | FR 

Pub. J have printed it over and over. 

Pal. They e no great notice of Books; you ſhould have laid it, 
as 5 ſay, in their diſh by ſom direct Addreſs, as a Petition, or ſo. 
Pub. I did petition the Committee for Government. ' 

Val. What anſwer did they make you? 

Pub. None at all. 


Pub, In ſum, are you fatisfy'd, that the Spirit bf the Nation, or 


Pub, Pretty good! give me but half fo good, that the Spirit of the 


' Rrr 2 Pal. 
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and a King reſtor'd can now in England without an Army have no 
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Valerius hh Publicols. 


Pub. Towards this alſo I went as far as 1 could. 

Val. How far was that? 

Pub. Why, I think my Petition may: e hin cem unt z che 
Pockets of ſom tw or three Members. were bung any 

Hal. Have you a Copy of it about you > AMS Sau Ov 

Pub. Let me ſee Here are many Papers; this can TY 


4 Val I would have gon further, and have preſented it . \the N 


To.the Parlament of t the. Comm —. „ 
re Be. _ . 


a 3 Th AS. \ i N 4 
188 \ 9 \\\ N * Fs. . 4 5 AY 8 \ . 
* 
c 1 4 8 14 
1 * | ; a N ht» * : EY Ms FLY 
Ms \ 3 1 ans K We * 5 n 4 * NY 4 Aa X\ 1 
— WS 4M 2 50 word ce, andy re 


EAT what e 5 ee "way 5 Nan can never m * 
Nature. x ; Non vom 3.) MAD WWF WOO SULY 5 
FEAT without 4 Ring and LO, bo Oodle der” i of ever 
was in Nature (but itt mer 0 74 brhe er than by a Senat intu'd with Au- 
thority to re bl and ropoje by a numerous f Aſſembly of the Prople 
holy e's only 2255 wreh t the 5 1 rnd in all mare 2. Lew- 


> 


*. 


enger u Ff ente 5 W ehen o 4 
55970 er of ef concern to bis Country) moſt humbly and earnetly 
'. prays and beſeeches this Parlament to take" Into ſpeedy and ferii 
. b ſl 2 2 the irrefragable truth of the Premiſes, and 
dobat therupon muff aſſuredly follow, that js, ether the inflitution 
of a Commonwealth in the whole"People of England (without 
exception, or with exception for a time, of 1 few as may be) 
4 way of a Senat, and a numerous Aſſembly of the People, o 
the ends, an for the reſſeftive Function 4. or the 
* "Inevitable ruin WY = ation, which G f Hr merty avert. 
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Fa. I would it had bin deliver. 
Pull. Look you, ifs ad engen to the Hou, wad. 
to have added this other Paper, and to ha pr together. 
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SAY not that. the Form ant | in the Pilion leer had it, 
and no more) would be perfect; but that witbout thus much oh (which 
7 5h intraduc d, introduces the ref) there neither is, vas, von can b 
any fuch thing as a Commonwealth, or Government without a King and 

Lords, in Nature. 
WHERE 


Valerius 7 Publiebla 


VHB R E there us-a:coordinut Sanat, there muſt be 4 King , br it falls 
i nftantly by the People 5 as the King: failing, * Hoaje of Pee 1 by 
Commons. IB 259: 18 
0 12 E RE tbere is a Senat not eiectiue by the: People, that! f? a er 
tual Feud between the Senat and the People, as in Rome. 
TO introduce either of theſe (Cates, is certainly and inevitably to vetro- 
duce one of theſe Betts ; and 1f fo; then who are Cavaliers I'ltave You 


70 judg her eafte 1 
- BUT to add farther reaſon tvexperience, All Civil Power a Aang u $ 


(nt en by declaration of Pas lauent, but * F Property) as in 
and y 2 the People. 983 


WHERE the Power is inthe bois! 270 the Senat can legitimatly 
be no more to the Popular Aſſembly, than my Cunſil at Law is to me, 


that is (auxilium, gon imperiumij a etſſany aid, not à Competitor or 


Rival in Power. 

WHERE the Aids of the People berom their Rivals or Competi tors 
in Power, there their $ * becom Wolves, their Peace Diftordy and 
their Government Ruin. But to impoſe a lee or coordinat Senat ö 
the People, is fo give them R Rivals and Competitors : in Power... | 

SOM perbaps ¶ ſucb is the (mer, % Me, lines) will ſay, Thet 'þ 
mach buman Confidence as. e ally. in the Petition, is A. 
therjbecal. n it cl, 17 7 ould at confidently foretel, 
that a Bey muſt. expure in.Nonage, or becom a Man] I propheſy uo ather-. 


w/e 3 po this. And f P roph 13 alfo of. God by theſe Rules his. Pro- 
22 which in the r ee of the World KOs ofallible. 


dom; and we, read that a_poor- man deliver d a City 


In the right obſervation and application of. theſe confi all e 
n, Eccleſ. 9. 14, 


yet. cu . man forgurten. Bus F the 1 4 . this Petition 
fail, or one 8 0 of 4270 Concluſion coms not to paſs. accordingly, let me hit 


the other mark of this ambitions Aaarep, @ {FOO RET Revord 
Aan ae. e 
vl Thou Boy! 10d et 1 ra, I of -thy had 


Pub. Would were but as good now, as it will be when I can 
make no uſe of it. f 

Val. The Major of the Petition is in ſom other of your Writings; 
and I 3 ſom Objeftions which have bin made againſt it: As, 
that d nan efſe ner fuiſſe, nan datur neee ad non Poſſe. | 

Pub. Say that in Engliſh. | 

Vai. What if I cannot? are not x you bound to anſorer a thing, tho 
it cannot be faid in Engliſh bl. 484 * 

Pub. No truly. 
Val. Well, I will ay it in Rg ;/þ then. Tho there neither be any 
Houſe of Gold, nor Toa were any Houſe of Gold, yet there may be 
2 Houſe of Gold. "1 

Pub, Right: but then, « à non eſſe nec fuiſſe i in natura, aum argu» 
mentum ad non poſſe in natura. 

Val. T hope yeù can ſay this in Engliſh too 

Pub. That I can, now you have taught me. 


If there: were 4 


end a8 Gold in umd en wounds be any” Mou of 


\ * 


. 1 - > - 
4 _ ated d „ * 


ern ——_ 


, K oo -- 
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much in Nature, and as little in Art, as the Materials of a Houſe. 


the Frame or Superſtructures may be diverſly wrought u 


ſhapen, it muſt conſiſt of a Roof and Walls. 


9 


tiently Sea. 


they conſiſt of Star and Firmament, as they did always. 


' „ KA 
0 11101 1 TIDES - +7 * 


Voalerius and Publicola. ' 
' Val.Softly. The frame of a Government is as much in Art, and a1 


little in Nature, as the ftame of a'Houſe, 1} 

Pub. Both ſoftly and ſurely. The Materials of a Government are a 
Now as far as Art is neceſſatily diſpos d by the nature of its Foundation 
er Materials, ſo far it is in Art as in Nature. 

Val. What call you the Foundation, or the Materials of Govern- 
ns a i 1&1 10 iat ai d .may cc. 

Pub. That which I have long ſince prov'd, and you granted, The 
Balarice, the diſtribution of Property, and the Power thence natural. 
ly deriving; which as it is in one, in a few, or in all, dos neceſſatily 
E of the form or frame of the Government accordingly. 


Val. Be the Foundation or Materials of a Houſe what they will, 
| Por ſhapen; 

and ſo may thoſe of a Commonwealth n. 
Pub. True: but let a Houſe be never ſo diverſly wrought up ot 
Null That's certain!“ ! . 109 02 von} i 
Pub. And ſo muſt a Commonwealth of a Senat and of a Popular 
Aſſembly, which is the ſum of the Minor in the Petition. 
Val. The Mathematicians ſay, They will not be quarrelſom; but 
. Sphere there are things altogether new in the World, as the 


31 90 


1 


ent poſture of the Heavens is, and as was the Star in Caſſopæia. 
Pub. VaLERivs, if the Major of the Petition extends as far as 
is warranted by SoLOMON, I mean, that there is nothing new under 
the Sun, what new things there may be, or have bin above the Sun, 
will make little to the preſent purpoſe. 3 1 
Val. It is true; but if you have no more to ſay, they will take this 
but for ſhifting. 
Pub. Where there is Sea, as between Sicily and Naples, there was 
antiently Land; and where there is Land, as in Holland, there was an- 


Pub. Why then the preſent poſture of the Earth is other than it 
has bin, yet is the Earth no new thing, but conſiſts of Land and Sea, 
as it did always; ſo whatever the preſent poſture of the Heavens be, 


Val. What will you fay then to the Star in Caſſiapæia? 
Pub. Why I fay, if it conſiſted of the ſame matter with other 
Stars, it was no new thing in nature, but a new thing in Caſſiopera ; 
as were there a Commonwealth in England, it would be no new thing 
in Nature, but a new thing in England. . 
Val. The Star you will ſay in Caſiapæia, to have bin a new thing in na- 
ture, muſt have bin no Star, becauſe a Star is not a new thing in nature. 
Pub. Very good. a 
Val. Vou run upon the matter, but the newneſs in the Star was in 
the manner of the generation. | | 
Pub. At Putzuoli near Naples, J have ſeen a Mountain that roſe 
up from under water in one night, and pour'd a good part of the Lake 
antiently call'd Lucrin into the Sea. 
Val. What will you infer from hence? 8 
Pub. Why that the new and extraordinary generation of a Stat, 


or of a Mountain, no more cauſes a Star, or a Mountain to be a bing 
= «hin 


Valerius and Publicola. 


thing in nature, than che, and extr rogrdinary generation of a 
Commonwealth cauſes a Commonwealth 


ArtsTOTLE reports,” that the Nohility of Jarantum being cut off in 
a Battel, that Commonwealth — popular. And. if, the Pouder 
plot in England had deſtroy d the King and dhe Nobility, 1 itt is poſlible 


thut Popular Government might have riſen up in England; 


IR on did at Purauoli. Tet Goribll theſes. wand therg got 
bin any new thing in natures?! =: ei Moat , orga . 
Fal. Som new thin "g (chro abe Wadi nen cauſes) there 
way ſeem to be in ſhuffling; but Nature will have her courſe, there 


o other than the old game nt gn wall diger id. Av 
-h Pub. VAI RIU, let it minor be fair Wpather, t 
pf 


difolutian-of Nature thall "_ iſe, hut it is h ſet, a1 d. 
hend the mite dos 9 arty 1G Betrgit 10 rin? „d Jo Joch 
night. 22 N Ailgucrw, Wi net „att! Sie Gut 10 olnikr on 
Pub. Goodni ht to you, VIALERIUS4/cic”) » Yo tors warn of 5 
© Val: One word more, Pon 101A t Pray make. me a preſent of 
thoſe ſame Papers, and with'/ybuc leave and licenſe, I will, make uſe 
of my Memory to commit the reſt of this Diſcaurſe to, writing and 
print t. dag 05% = to dileswnommegs £ ug 5 Mi aut 
Pub. They ate at Your dilpbſing; . o m ach a Hoi width & 
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be a new thing in nature. 1 
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Syſtem = politics 


s Delineated in ſhort and ea, 5 
AP H O R I 8 M 8. 


Publiſh'd Fol the Author $ OWN nn 


Of GOYE RNMENT. 


” 8 wt, 4s * 


' PEO PEI is Ather ales a ſtate of Git Gemen 
or in a ſtate of Civil War; or neither under a ſtate of 
Civil Government, nor in a ſtate of Civil War. 
2. CIVIL Government is an Art wherby a Peo- 
ple rule themſelves, or are rul'd by others. 
. THE Art of Civil Government in general is twofold, Na- 
tional, or Provincial. 
4. NATIONAL Government is that by which a Nation is go- 
vern'd independently, or within it ſelf. 
5. PROVINCIAL Government is that by which a Province 
is govern'd dependently, or by ſom foren Prince or State, 
6. A PEOPLE is neither govern'd by themſelves, nor by others, 
but by reaſon of ſom external Principle therto forcing them. 
7. FORCE is of two kinds, Natural and Unnatural. 
8. NATURAL Force confiſts i in the vigor of Principles, and 
their natural neceſſary Operations. 
. UNNATURAL Force is an external or adyentitious o po- 
ſition to the vigor of Principles, and their neceflary Working, which, 
from a violation of Nature, is call'd Violence. 
10. NATIONAL Government is an effect of natural Force, or 
Vigor. 
: 1. PROVINCIAL Government is an effect of unnatural 
Force, or Violence. 
12. THE natural Force which works or produces National Go- 
Vere (of which only I ſhall ſpeak hereafter) conſiſts in Riches. 
THE Man that cannot live upon his own, mult be a Servant; 
but he that can live upon his own, may be a Freeman. 
14. WHERE a People cannot live upon their own, the Govern- 


ment is either Monarchy, or Ariſtocracy: where a People can live 
2 upon 
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upon their own, the Government may be Democracy. 


= and live upon another, » a Servant: but a People that can live 
upon their own, cannot K e 45 and live upon another. but 
(excep t the by: 16, they com e A 
bara blidoyo ig maid hinkog f Ws V 
others to live upon them. * 
16. WHERE a People that K n live upon their own, imagin that 
they can be govern'd by — and not livd upon by ſuch Governors, 
it is not the Genius of the People, it is the Mike of the People. 
17. WHERE a Feople that * of on theirown/ al not be 
overn'd by othetꝭ leſt Fi S liv' * ers, it s not the 
Miſtake of the People, it is the Genius of * Pop le. 


tion, and Form. THEE 3 IONS). | a TIO 14 inlet 


Of the Matter of G 


HAT which is the Matter ol Goritheatni is what we call 
an Eſtate, be it in Lands, Goods, or Mony. 
2. IF the Eſtate be more in. Mony than i in Land, the port 
of the Owner gos more upon his Monys than his Lands; whigh, 
privat Men is ordinary, but. with Nations (except ſuch on ag. 
more upon their Trade than upon their- Territory) is not to N 


ſequel of theſe Aphoriſms, 18 altogether omitt 


garb and port of the Owner (whether 3 a Man or a Nation). gos more 
if not altogether upon his Land. 


he has no Eſtate, he can have no Governmen po 

. WHERE the eldeſt of | many Brothers has all, or 0 much- 
that the reſt for their livelihood ſtand i in need of him, that Brother i is 
as it were Prince in that Family. 


or not ſo inequalas to make the reſt to ſtand in need of him for their 
livelihood, that Family is as it were a Commonwealth. _ 

* DISTRIBUTION of ſhares in Land, as to the three grand 
Intereſts, the King, the Nobility, and the People, muſt be equal or 
equal. 

8. EQUAL diſtribution of Land, as if one man or a few men 
have one half of the Territory, and the People have the other half, 
cauſes privation of Government, and a ſtate of Civil War: tor the 
Lord or Lords on the one fide being able to aſſert their pretenſion or 
right to rule, and the People on the other their pretenſion or right 


ment till that Queſtion be decided; and, Property being not by any 
Law to be violated or mov'd, any ſuch Queſtion cannot be decided 
but by the Sword only. 


22 | : | 9. IN- 


. A MA Nthat could live upon his own, may yet, to ſpare his — 


18. OF N there are three Principles Matter, Priva- 


for which cauſe overbalance 'of Riches in Mon ny or Goods, as to the 
. IF the Eſtate be more in Land than in Goods or Mony, the 


4. IF a Man has ſom Eſtate, he may have aa Servants or. a Fa- 
mily, and conſequently ſom Government, or ſomthing to LR : if 


6. WHERE of many Brothers the eldeſt has but an equal ſhare, 


— — 9 — 
— —— " ” — — 3. — 
* — — —— — 
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to Liberty, that Nation can never com under any form of Govern-, 
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9. INEQUAL diſtributionof ſhares in Land, as to the three 


— grand Intereſts, or the whole Land in any one of theſe, is that which 


cauſes one of theſe three to be the predominant Intereſ. 

10. ALL Government is Intereſt, and the predominant Intereſt 
gives the Matter or Foundation of the Government. xt 

11. IF one man has the whole, or two parts in three of the whole 
Land or Territory, the Intereſt of one man is the predominant In- 
tereſt, and cauſes abſolute Monarchy. 

12. IF a few men have the whole, or two parts in three of the 
whole Land or Territory, the Intereſt of the few or of the Nobility 
is the predominant Intereft ; and, were there any ſuch thing in na- 
ture, would cauſe a pure Ariſtocracy. LES 

13. IT being ſo that pure Ariſtocracy, or the Nobility having the 
whole, or two parts in three of the whole Land or Territory, with- 
out a Moderator or Prince to balance them, is a ſtate of War, in which 

every one, as he grows eminent or potent, aſpires to Monarchy ; and 
that not any Nobility can have Peace, or can reign without having 
ſuch a Moderator or Prince, as on the one fide they may balance or 
hold in from being abſolute, and on the other fide may balance or 
hold them and their Factions from flying out into Arms: it follows, 
that if a few men have the whole, or two parts in three of the whole 
Land or Territory, the Intereſt of the Nobility being the predomi- 
nant Intereſt, muſt of neceſſity produce regulated Monarchy, 

14. IF the Many, or the People, have the whole, or two parts 
in three of the whole Land or Territory, the Intereſt of the Many or 
of the People is the predominant Intereſt, and cauſes Democracy. 

15. A PEOPLE neither under abſolute or under regulated 


Monarchy, nor yet under Democracy, are under a privation of Go- 
vernment. | | | kg | 


"HALL Mn 
Of the Privation of Government. 


HERE a People are not in a ſtate of Civil Government, 
but in a ſtate of Civil War; or where a People are neither 
under a ſtate of Civil Government, nor under a ſtate of Civil War, 

there the People are under Privation of Government. 
2. WHERE one Man, not having the whole, or two parts in 
three of the whole Land or Territory, yet afſumes to himſelf the 
whole Power ; there the People are under Privation of Government, 

and this Privation is call'd Tyranny. ö 

3. WHERE a few Men, not having the whole, or about two 
parts in three of the whole Land or Territory, yet aſſume to them- 
ſelves the whole Power; there the People are under Privation of Go- 
vernment, and this Privation is call'd Oligarchy. > 

4. WHERE the Many, or the People, not having the whole, or 
two parts in three of the whole Land or Territory, yet aſſume to 
themſelves the whole Power; there the People are under Privation of 

Government, and this Privation is call'd Anarchy, 

5. WHERE the Tyranny, the Oligarchy, or the Anarchy, not 


having in the Land or Territory ſuch a full ſhare as may amoun * 


1. 


, 
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the truth of Government, have nevertheleſs ſuch a ſhare in it as may 
maintain an Army; there the People are under privation of Govern- 
ment, and this Privation is a ſtate of Civil War. 2324.13 
6. WHERE the Tyranny, the Oligarchy, or the Anarchy, have 
not any ſuch ſhare in the Land or Territory as may maintain an Ar- 
my, there the People are in privation of Government; which Priva- 
tion is neither a ſtate of Civil Government, nor a ſtate of Civil War. 
7. WHERE the People are neither in a ſtate of Civil Govern- 
ment, nor in a ſtate of Civil War, there the Tyranny, the Oligarchy, or 
the Anarchy, cannot ſtand by any force of Nature, becauſe it is void of 
any natural Foundation; nor by any force of Arms, becauſe it is not 
able to maintain an Army; and ſo muſt fall away of it ſelf thro the 
want of a Foundation, or be blown up by ſom tumult: and in this 
kind of Privation the Matter or Foundation of a good orderly Govern- 
ment is ready and in being, and there wants nothing to the perfection 
of the ſame, but proper Superſtructures or Frõr. 
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of Government. 
"2 | \HAT which gives the being, the action, and the denomi- 
nation to a Creature or Thing, is the Form of that Crea- 
tare or Thing, deu a: an ge 2d). 10 e 

2. THERE is in Form ſomthing that is not Elementary but Di- 
VINCE, Wn 29 FOES: DICER 31330 ie IU 0D3 LP 
3. THE contemplation: of Form is aſtoniſhing to Man, and has a 
kind of trouble or impulſe accompanying it, that exalts his Soul to 

4. AS the Form of a Man is the Image of God, ſo the Form of 
a Government is the Image of Wan. 

5. MAN is both a ſenſual and a philoſophical Creature. 

6. SENSUALITY ina Man is when he is led only as are the 
Beaſts, that is, no otherwiſe than by Appetit. 

7. PHILOSOPHY is the knowlege of Divine and Human 
Things. 1) UND 10 ih & n JOG 918 SIG097% 3. > 9 F a 

8. TO preſerve and defend himſelf againſt Violence, is ni 
Man as he is a ſenſual Creature; 'O p 


* 


tekal to 


9. TO have an impulſe, or to be rais d upon contemplation of 


natural things to the Adoration or Worſhip of God, is natural to 

Man as he is a Philoſophical Creature. 2013s e . 
10. FORMATION of Government is the creation of a Po- 

litical Creature after the Image of a Philoſophical Creature; or it is 


an infuſion of the Soul or Facultys of a Man into the body of a Mul- 


titude. 2: was F 10 ht * 

11. THE more the Soul or Facultys of a Man (in the manner 
of their being infus d into the body of a Multitude) are refin d or 
made incapable of Paſſion, the more perfect is the Form of Govern- 
ment. 7 8 . N 5 

12. NOT the reſind Spirit of a Man, or of ſom Men, is a good 
Form of Government; but a good Form of Government is the refin'd 
Spirit of a Nation. ern 1418 1 ITT 3 GY 

ie 9812 13. THE 
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. -. A Syſtem of Nolitics. 
Chap. IV. 13. THE Spirit of a Nation (whether refin'd or nat refin d) can 
neither be wholly Saint nor Atheiſt: Not Saint, becauſe the far 

part of the People is never able in matters of Religion to be their own 
Leaders; nor Atheiſts, becauſe Religion is every whit as indelible a 
Character in man's Nature as Reaſon. | 
14. LANGUAGE is not a more natural intercourſe between 
the Soul of one man and another, than Religion is between God and 
the Soul of a man. | 
15. AS not this Language, nor that Language, but ſom Language; 
ſo not this Religion, nor that Religion, yet ſome Religion is natural 
to every Nation, . | 
16. THE Soul of Government, as the true and perfect Image of 
the Soul of Man, is every whit as neceſſarily religious as rational. 
17. THE Body of a Government, as conſiſting of the ſenſual part 
of Man, is every whit as preſervative and defenſive of it ſelf as ſenſual 
Creatures are of themſelves. „„ | 
18. The Body of a Man, not actuated or led by the Soul, is a 
dead thing out of pain and miſery ; but the Body of a People, not 
actuated or led by the Soul of Government, is a living thing in pain 
and miſery. | þ 
19. THE Body of a People, not led by the reaſon of the Go- 
vernment, is not a People, but a Herd: not led by the Religion of the 
Government, is at an inquiet and an uncomfortable los in it ſelf; not 
diſciplin'd by the Conduct of the Government, is not an Army for de- 
fence of it ſelf, but a Rout ; not directed by the Laws of the Govern- 
ment, has not any rule of right; and without recourſe to the Juſtice 
or Judicatorys of the Government, has no remedy of wrongs. 
20, IN contemplation of, and in conformity to the Soul of man, as 
alſo for ſupply of thoſe his Neceſſitys which are not otherwiſe ſupply d, 
or to be ſupply'd by Nature, Form of Government conſiſts neceſſarily 
of theſe fre parts: The Civil, which is the Reaſon of the People; 
the Religious, which is the Comfort of the People ; the Military, 
which is the Captain of the People; the Laws, which are the 7 4 
of the People; and the Judicatorys, which are the Avengers of their 
_ Wrongs. ha 
2 THE parts of Form in Government are as the Offices in a 
Houſe; and the Orders of a Form of Government are as the Orders 
of a Houſe or Family. . N 
22. G00 Orders make evil men good, and bad Orders make 
good men evil. | | . 
23. OLIGARCHISTS (to the end they may keep all others 
out of the Government) pretending themſelves to be Saints, do alſo 
pretend that they in whom Luft reigns, are not fit for Reign or for 
Government, But Libido dominandi, the Luſt of Government, is the 
greateſt Luſt, which alſo reigns moſt in thoſe that have leaſt right, as 
in Oligarchiſts: for many a King and many a People have and had un- 
queſtionable Right, but an Oligarchiſt never ; whence from their own 
argument, the Luſt of Government reigning moſt in Oligarchiſts, it 
- undeniably follows that Oligarchiſts of all men are leaſt fit for Go- 
vernment. 0 
24. As in Houſes not differing in the kinds of their Offices, the 
Orders of the Familys differ much; ſo the difference of Form in dif- 


ferent Governments conſiſts not in the kinds or number of the ere 
| whic 
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which in every one is alike, but in the different ways of orderin 
thoſe parts. And as the different Orders of a Houſe ariſe for the wiv 
part Rem the quantity and quality of the Eſtate by which it is de- 
fray d or maintain'd, according as it is in one or more of the Family 
as Proprietors, ſo it is alſo in a Government. 

25, THE Orders of the Form, which are the manners of the mind 
of the Government, follow the temperament of the Body, or the di- 


ſtribution of the Lands or Territorys, and the Intereſts thence ari- 


ſing. 
A THE Intereſt of Arbitrary Monarchy is the abſoluteneſs of 
the Monarch; the Intereſt of Regulated Monarchy is the greatneſs 
of the Nobility ; the Intereſt of Democracy is the felicity of the Peo- 
ple: for in Democracy the Government is for the uſe of the People, 
and in Monarchy the People are for the uſe of the Government, that 
is, of one Lord or more. 

27. THE uſe of a Horſe without his Provender, or of the People 
without ſom regard had to the neceſſitys of Human Nature can be none 
at all: nor are thoſe neceſſitys of Nature in any Form whatſoever to 
be otherwiſe provided for than by thoſe five parts already mention'd 
for which cauſe every Government conſiſts of five parts: the Civil, the 
Religious, the Military, the Laws, and the Judicatorys. 


CHAP. V. 
Of Form in the Civil part. 


I. HOSE Naturaliſts that have beſt written of Generation, 
do obſerve that all things procede from an Eg, and that there 
is in every Eg a Punctum Saliens, or a part firſt mov'd, as the purple 
Speck obſerv'd in thoſe of Hens; from the working wherof the other 
Organs or fit Members are delineated, diſtinguiſh'd, and wrought into 
one Organical Body. a 1 
2. A NATION without Government, or fallen into privation 
of Form, is like an Eg unhatch'd; and the Pundtum ſaliens, or firſt 
mover from the corruption of the Former to the generation of the 
ſucceding Form, is either a ſole Legiſlator or a Council. 
3. A SOLE Legiſlator, proceding according to Art or Know- 
lege, produces Government in the whole piece at once and in perfection. 
But a Council (proceding not according to Art, or what in a new 
caſe is neceſſary or fit for them, but according to that which they call 


or 


Chap. V. 
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the Genius of the People ſtill hankering after the things they have bin 


us d to, or their old Cuſtoms, how plain ſoever it be made in reaſon 


that they can no longer fit them) make patching work, and are Ages 


about that which is very ſeldom or never brought by them to any per- 
fection; but commonly coms by the way to ruin, leaving the nobleſt 
. under reproach, and the Authors of them expos d to the 
greateſt miſerys while they live, if not their Memorys when they are 
dead and gon to the greateſt infamy. | 
4. IF the Pundtum Saliens, or 
Form be a ſole Legiſlator, his proceding is not only according to Na- 
ture, but according to Art alſo, and begins with the Delineation of 
diſtin& Orders or Members. | 


t 


firſt mover in generation of the 
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5. DELINEATION of diſtinct Organs or Members (as to 


LR the Form of Government) is a diviſion of the Territory into fit Pre. 


the People being the Revenue of Induſtry, tho ſom Nobility 


eincts once ſtated for all, and a formation of them to their proper 
Offices and Functions, according to the nature or truth of the Form 
„„ aud eto et ets es Ee EE 
6. PRECINCTS in abſolute Monatebhy are commonly call'q 
Provinces ; and as to the delineation or ſtating of them, they may he 
equal or inequal. Precincts in regulated Monarchy, where the 
Lords ct Nobility as to their Titles or Eſtates ought. not to be equa] 
but to differ as one Star differs from another in Glory, are commonly 
call'd Countys, and ought to be inequal. Precinds_in Democracy, 
where without equality, in the Electors there will hardly be any e- 
quality in the Elected ;, or where without equality in the Precincts, 
it is almoſt, if not altogether impoſſible there ſhould be equality in 
the Commonwealth, are properly call'd Tribes, and ought by all 
means.to he canal. og obo La ai BOM eee 
7. EQUALITY. or Parity has bin repreſented an odious thing, 
2 made to imply the levelling of mens Eſtates; but if a Nobility, 
how inequal ſoever in their Eſtates or Titles, yet to com to the truth 
of Ariſtocracy, muſt as to their Votes or participation in the Govern- 


ment be pares regni, th t.is to ſay Peers, or in parity among them- 
ſelves : as well likewiſe the People, to attain to the truth of Demo- 
cracy, may be Peers, or in parity among themſelves, and yet not as 


to their Eſtates be oblig'd to levelling. 


3 4 = 


8. INDUSTRY of all things is the moſt accumulative, and 
Accumulation of all things hates levelling : The Revenue therfore of 
(as that 
of 1/rael, or that of Lacedemon) may be found to have bin Levellers, 
yet not.any Peonle an the Ward, ro. 

9. PRECINCTS being ſtated, are in the next place to be form'd 


to their proper Offices and Functions, according to the truth of the 


Form to be introduc'd ; which in general is to form them as it were into 
diſtin& Governments, and to indow them with diſtin& Governors. 
10. GOVERNMENTS or Governors are either Supreme or 
Subordinat. For abſolute Monarchy to admit in its. Precincts any Go- 
vernment or Governors that are not ſubordinat but ſupreme, were a 
plain contradiction, But that regulated Monarchy, and that Demo- 
cracy may do it, is ſeen in the Princes of Germany, and in the Cantons 
of Switzerland: Nevertheleſs theſe being Governments that have de- 
riv'd this not from the Wiſdom of any Legiſlator, but from accident, 
and an ill diſpoſition of the matter, wherby they are not only incapable 
of Greatneſs, but even of any perfect State of Health, they com not 
under the conſideration of Art, from which they derive not: but of 
Chance, to which we leave them. And, to ſpeak according to Art, 
we pronounce that, as well in Democracy and in regulated as in abſolute 
Monarchy, Governors and Governments in the ſeveral diviſions ought | 
not to be Soveraintys, but ſubordinat to one common Soverain. 
11. SUBORDINAT Governors are at will, or for lite, or upon 


; 


Rotation or Changes. EE | ; 
12. IN abſolute Monarchy the Governors of Provinces muſt ei- 
ther be at will, or upon Rotation, or elſe the Monarch cannot be 
abſolute. In regulated Monarchy the Governors of the Countys may 
be for life or hereditary, as in Counts or Lords; or for ſom n 
9 | 2 N 2 
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term and upon rotation, as in Viſcounts or Sherifs, In Democracy Chap. V. 
the People are Servants to their Governors for life, and ſo cannot be. 
free; or the Governors of the Tribes muſt be upon rotation and for 
ſom certain term, excluding the Party that have born the Magiſtracy 
for that term from being elected into the like again, till an equal In- 
terval or Vacation be expir'd. 
13. THE term in which a man may adminiſter Government to 
the good of it, and not attemt upon it to the harm of it, is the fitteſt 
term of bearing Magiſtracy; and three years in a Magiſtracy deſcrib'd 
by the Law under which a man has liv'd, and which he fas known 
by the carriage or practice of it in others, is a term in which he can- 

not attemt upon his Government for the hurt of it; but may adminiſter 
it for the good of it, tho ſuch a Magiſtracy or Government ſhould con- 
fiſt of divers Functions. | 
14. GOVERNORS in ſubordinat Precincts have commonly 
three Functions; the one Civil, the other Judicial; and the third 
Military. 3 | 
15. IN abſolute Monarchy the Government of a Province conſiſts 
of one Beglerbeg, or Governor for three years; with his Council or 
Divan for Civil matters; and his Guard of Fanizarys and Spahys,; that 
is, of Horſe and Foot, with power to levy and command the Tima- 
riots or Military Farmers, | . 
16. IN regulated Monarchy the Government of a County con- 
ſiſts of one Count or Lord for Life, or of one Viſcount or Sherif for 
ſom limited term, with power in certain Civil and Judicial matters, 
and to levy and command the Poſſe Comitatus. 

17. IN Democracy the Government of a Tribe conſiſts of one 
Council or Court, in one third part elected annually by the People of 
that Tribe for the Civil; for the Judicial, and for the Military Govern- 
ment of the ſame; as alſo to preſide at the Election of Deputys in that 
Tribe towards the annual ſupply in one third part of the common and 
ſoverain Aſſemblys of the whole Commonwealth, that is to ſay, of 
the Senat and of the Popular Aſſembly; in which two theſe Tribes, 
thus delineated and difſtinguiſh'd into proper Organs or fit Members to 
be actuated by thoſe ſoverain Aſſemblys, are wrought up again by 
connexion into one intire and organical Body. 
18. A PARLAMENT of Phyſicians would never have found 

out the Circulation of the Blood, nor could a Parlament of Poets have 
written VIRG1L's Æneis; of this kind therfore in the formation of 
Government is the proceding of a ſole Legiſlator, But if the People 
without a Legiſlator ſet upon ſuch work by a certain Inſtin that is in 
them, they never go further than to chuſe a Council; not conſidering 
that the formation of Government is as well a work of Invention as 
of Judgment; and that a Council, tho in matters laid before them 
they may excel in Judgment, yet Invention is as contrary to the nature 
of a Council as it is to Muficians in conſort, who can play and judg 
of any Ayr that is laid before them, tho to invent a part of Muſic they 
can never well agree. | | 
19. IN Councils there are three ways of Reſult, and every way 
of Reſult makes a different Form. A Council with the Reſult in the 
Prince makes abſolute Monarchy. A Council with the Reſult in the 
Nobility, or where without the Nobility there can be no Reſult, 
makes Ariſtocracy, or regulated Monarchy. A Council with the = 

ult 
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Chap. V. ſult in the People makes Democracy. There is a fourth kind of Re- 


A Syſtem of Pilitits. 


w— ſult or Council which amounts not to any Form, but to Privation of 


Government; that is, a Council not conſiſting of a Nobility, and yet 
with the Reſult in itſelf, which is rank Oligarchy : fo the People, sel- 
dom or never going any further than to elect a Council without any 
Reſult but itſelf, inſtead of Democracy introduce Oligarch. 
20. THE ultimat Reſult in every Form is the Soverain Power. 
If the ultimat Reſult be wholly and only in the Monarch, that Mo- 
narchy is abſolute. If the ultimate Reſult be not wholly and only in the 
Monarch, that Monarchy is regulated. If the Reſult be wholly and 
only in the People, the People are in Liberty, or the Form of the Go- 
vernment is Democracy. Tr e eee 2 
21. IT may happen that a Monarchy founded upon Ariſtocracy, 
and ſo as to the Foundation regulated, may yet com by certain Ex- 
ients or Intruſions (as at this day in France and in Spain) as to the 
Adminiſtration of it to appear or be call'd abſolute; of which I ſhall 
treat more at large when I com to ſpeak of Reaſon of State, or of Ad- 
miniſtration. 5 eee eee 
22. THE ultimate Reſult in the whole body of the People, if the 
Commonwealth be of any conſiderable extent, is altogether impracti- 
cable; and if the ultimate Reſult be but in a part of the Poogle the 
reſt are not in Liberty, nor is the Government Democracy. 
23. ASa whole Army cannot charge at one and the fame time, yet 
is ſo order'd that every one in his turn coms up to give the Charge of 
the whole Army; ſo tho the whole People cannot give the Reſult at 
one and the ſame time, yet may they be fo order'd that every one in 
his turn way com up to give the Reſult of the whole People. 
24. A POPULAR Aſſembly, rightly order'd, brings up every 
one in his turn to give the Reſult of the whole People. Es 
25. IF the popular Aſſembly conſiſts of one thouſand or more, 
annually changeable in one third part by new Elections made in the 
Tribes by the People, it is rightly order'd ; that is to ſay, fo conſti- 
tuted that ſuch an Aſſembly can have no other Intereſt wherupon to 
give the Reſult, than that only which is the Intereſt of the whole 
People, N , n ee | 
| — BUT in vain is Reſult where there is not Matter to reſolve. 
upon; and where maturity of Debate has not preceded, there is not 
yet Matter to reſolve upon. = . ht 11 
27. DEBATE to be mature cannot be manag d by a Multitude; 
and Reſult to be popular cannot be given by a Few. e 
28. I F a Council capable of Debate has alſo the Reſult, it is Oli- | 
garchy. If an Aſſembly capable of the Reſult has Debate alſo, it is 
Anarchy. Debate in a Council not capable of Reſult, and Reſult in 
an Aſſembly not capable of Debate, is Democracy. | 
29. IT is not more natural to a People in their own affairs to be 
their own chuſers, than upon that occaſion to be provided of their 
Learned Counſil; in ſo much that the ſaying of Pa cuvius, That 
either a People is govern d by a King or counſil d by a Senat, is univer- 
ſally approv'd. | | ar of 
30. WHERE the Senat has no diſtinct Intereſt, there the People 
are counſillable, and venture not upon Debate: where the Senat has 
any diſtinct Intereſt, there the People are not counſillable, but fall 
into Debate among themſelves, and ſo into Confuſion. 0b 
31. 


” 


merely the Council of the People, but will be contending that they 
are Lords of the People, never quitting their pretenſions till they have 
ruin'd the Commonwealth. Secondly, A Senat elected for life, as 
that of Sparta, which will be a ſpecies of Nobility, and will have a 
kind of Spartan King, and a Senat upon rotation In being right- 
ly conſtituted is quiet, and never pretends more than to be the learned 
Council of the People. | ; „ 
32. T HIRD LV, Three hundred Senators, for example, change- 
able in one third part of them annually by new Elections in the 
Tribes, and conſtituted a Senat to debate upon all Civil matters, to 
promulgat to the whole Nation what they have debated, this Promul- 
gation to be made ſom ſuch convenient time before the Matters by 
them debated are to be propos d, that they may be commonly known 
and well underſtood, and then to propoſe the ſame to the Reſult of the, 
Popular Aſſembly, which only is to be the Teſt of every public Act, 
is a Senat rightly order'd. : 3 


F 0 RM of Government ( as to the 0 wil part) being thus completed, 15 
7s um d up in the three following Aphoriſms, | 


33. ABSOLUTE Monarchy, (for the Civil part of the Form) 
conſiſts of diſtinct Provinces under diſtinct, Governors, equally ſub- 
ordinat to a Grand Signor or ſole Lord, with his Council or Divan 
debating and propoſing, and the Reſult wholly and only in himſelf. 
34. REGULATED Monarchy (fer the Civil part of the 
Form) conſiſts of diſtinct Principalitys or Countys under diſtinct 
Lords or Governors, which if rightly conſtituted are equally ſubordi- 
nat to the King and his Peerage, or to the King and his Eſtates aſ- 
ſembl'd in Parlament, without whoſe Conſent the King can do no- 
thing. 12 V i . 0 
35. DEMOCRACY (for the Civil part of the Form) if 
tightly conſtituted, conſiſts of diſtinct Tribes under the Government 
of diſtinct Magiſtrats, Courts, or Councils, regularly changeable in 
one third part upon annual Elections, and ſubordinat to a Senat con- 
ſiſting of not above three hundred Senators, and to a popular Aſſembly 
confiſting of not under a thouſand Deputys; each oft oh alſo regularly 
ly changeable in one third part upon annual Elections in the Tribes, 
the Senat having the Debate, and the Popular Aſſembly the Reſult of 
the whole Commonwealth. _ 1 


e 
/ Form in the Religious part. 


. TJ ORM for the Religious part either admits of Liberty of Con- 

ſcience in the whole or in part; or dos not admit of Liberty 
of Conſcience at all. c DEN On JEus Bags 
2. LIBERTY of Conſcience intire, or in the whole, is where 
a man according to the dictats of his own Conſcience may have Oy 
Ttt | | | ree 


A Syſtem of Politics, os 


31. OF. Senats there are three kinds: Firſt, A Senat eligible out of Chap. = 
the Nobility only, as that of Rome, which will not be contented to bei 
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Chap. 6. free exerciſe of his Religion, without impediment to his Preſerment 
or — in the State. 7 OA 307 de en eee 
3.1 


the means to aſſert Civil Liberty; and will do it if they are oppreſt in 


Military, have the means to aſſert Liberty of Confcience. 


A Syſtem of Polines. 


IBERTY of Conſcience in part is, where'a man accordins 
to the dictats of his Conſcience may have the free exerciſe of his Re | 
ligion ; but if it be not the national Religion, he is therby incapable 
of Preferment or Imployment in the State. INDO I; Rut tr 

4. WHERE the Form admits not of the free exerciſe of any 
other Religion except that only which is National, there 4s no Liber. 
ty of Conſcience, _ r. 8 


= 


5. MEN who have the means to affert Liberty of Conſcience, have 


their Conſciences. F 
6. MEN participating in Property, or in Imployment Ciyil or 
7. ABSOLUTE Monarchy, being ſole Proprietor, may admit 

of Liberty of Conſcience to ſuch as ate not capable of Civil or Milita- 

ry Imployment, and yet not admit of the means to aſſert Civil Liber- 

ty; as the Greec Chriſtians under the Tur, who,” tho they injoy Li- 

prot of Conſcience, cannot aſſert Ciyil Liberty, "becauſe they have 

neither Property nor any Civil or Military Imployments. 
8. REGULATED Monarchy, being not ſole Proprietor, may 
not admit naturally of Liberty of Conſcience, leſt it dit of the 
means to aſſert Civil Liberty, as was lately ſeen in England by pulling 
down the Biſhops, who, for the moſt part, are one half of the Foun- 
dation of regulated Monarchy. © 
9. DEMOCRACY being nothing but intire Liberty; and Li- 
berty of Conſcience without Civil Liberty, or Civil Liberty without 

Liberty of 8 but Liberty by halves, muſt admit of Li- 

of Conſcience both as to the perfection of its preſent being, and 

as to its future ſecurity: As to the perfection of its preſent being, 
for the Reaſons already ſhewn, or that ſhe do not injoy Liberty by 
halves; and for future ſecurity, becauſe this excludes abſolute Monar- 
chy, which cannot ſtand with Liberty of Conſcience in the whole and 
regulated Monarchy, which cannot ſtand ſafely with it in any 
rt, N | | | £ 4 N Ez <5 -; + "#5. 4 : 1 f 35 
. 10. IF it be ſaid that in France there is Liberty of Conſcience in 
part, it is alſo plain that while the Hierarchy is ſtanding this Liberty 
1s falling, and that if ever it coms to pull down the Hierarchy it pulls 
down that Monarchy alſo : wherfore the Monarchy or Hierarchy will 
be beforehand with it, if they ſee their true Intereſt, 
11. THE ultimat Reſult in Monarchy being that of one Man, or 

of a few Men, the National Religion in Monarchy may happen not 
to be the Religion of the major part of the People; but the Reſult 
in Democracy being in the major part of the People, it cannot happen 

— that the National Religion muſt be that of the major part of the 

People. | y 3 | 

T T HE major part of the People, being in matters of Religion 
inable to be their own Leaders, will in ſuch caſes therfore have a pub- 
lic leading; or, being debar'd of their Will in that particular, are 
debar'd of their Liberty of Conſcience. MT BD 
13. WHERE the major part of the People is debar'd of their 
Liberty by the minor, there is neither Liberty of Conſcience nor De- 
mocracy, but Spiritual or Civil Oligarchy. | 


Conſcience by the Minor, there is a National Religion. 

15. NATIONAL Religion is either cgercive, or not coercive. 
16. RELIGION, is not naturally ſubſervient to any corrupt or 

_ worldly Intereſt, for which cauſe to bring it into ſubjection to Intereſt 
it muſt be coercive. S l 

17. W HERE Religion is coercive, or in ſubjection to Intereſt, 

there it is not, or will not long continue to be the true Religion. 

18. WHERE Religion is not coercive, nor under ſubjection to 

any Intereſt, there it either is (or has no obſtruction why it may not 

com to be) the true Religion. | 


F : 


19. ABSOLUTE Monarchy pretends to Infallibility in matters 
of Religion, imploys not any that is not of its own Faith, and pu- 
niſhes its Nei eee, 
20. REGULATED Monarchy coms not much ſhort of the 
ſame pretence; but conſiſting of Proprietors, and ſuch as if they 
diſſent have oftentimes the means to defend themſelves, it dos not 
therfore always attain to the. exerciſe of the like power. 
21. DEMOCRACY pretends not to tafallibility, but is in mat- 
ters of Religion no more than, a Seeker, not taking away from its 
People their Liberty of Conſcience, but educating them, or ſo many 
of them as ſhall like of it, in ſuch a manner or knowlege in Divine 
things as may render them beſt able to make uſe of their Liberty of 
Conſcience, which it performs by the National Religion. | 
22. NATIONAL Religion, to be ſuch, muſt have a National 
23. THE Clergy is either landed or a ſtipendiated Clergy... 
24. A'LANDED Clergy. attaining to one third of the Territory, 
is Ariſtocracy; and therfore equally incompatible. with abſolute Mo- 
narchy, and with Democracy: but to regulated Monarchy for the 
moſt part is ſuch. a ek ed . that caſe it may be truly enough 
aid, that NO. BISHOP, NO KIN MMW 
25. THE Soverainty of the Prince in abſolute Monarchy, and 
of the People in Democracy, n pot of any Counterpoiſe, in 
each of theſe the Clergy ought not to be landed; the Laborer neyer- 
theleſs being worthy of his 1 ny they ought to be ſtipendiated. 
26. A CLERGY well landed is to regulated Monarchy a very 
great Glory; and a Clergy not well ſtipendiated is to abſolute Monar- 
chy or to: Democracy as great an Ina. 
27. A CLERGY, whether landed or ſtipendiated, is either Hie- 
ravohacht on d Ä a , Ä 
28. A HIERARCHICAL Clergy isa Monarchical Ordination; 
a Popular Clergy receives Ordination from Election by the People. 
FORM of Government; (as to the Religious part) being thus 
completed, is ſum d up in the three following Apboriſins. 


29. ABSOLUTE Monarchy (for the Religious part of the Form) 
confiſts of a Hierarchical Clergy, and of an Alcoran (or ſom Book 
receiv d in the nature of Scripture) interpretable by the Prince only 
and his Clergy, willingly permitting to them that are not capable of 
Imployments a Liberty of Conſeience. | 


Ttt2 CO IS REGU- 
yy 


14. WHERE the Major part is not debar'd of their Liberty of SES 


acknowleg'd divine) with a Directory for the National Religion, and 


without rent, upon condition of Service at their on charge in 


three of the whole Territory, let their Lands by 


A Syftem of Politics. 


o. REGULATED” Monarchy (for the Religious 
Form) conſiſts of an Ariſtocratical icky: of the Likes nor 
the Holy Scriptures (or ſom ſuch Book receiv'd for à Rule of Faith) 
interpretable only by the Clergy, not _— Libetty, of Foes i 
except thro mere neceſlity. 0 
31. DEMOCRACY (for the Religions part of the Form) con- 
ſiſts of a Popular Clergy; of the Scriptures (or ſom other Book 


a Council for the equal maintenance both of the National Religion 
and of the Liberty of Conſcience. | . 


CH AP. VII. 
of Form in the Military part! 


MAN may ih by as . yet no man draws the 
Sword to periſh, but to live by it. 
2. 80 many ways as there are of living wy the e Sword, fo many 
ways tine! are of a Mini. 
IF a Prince be Lord of the whole, or of two port in three of 
the whole Territory, and divides it into Military -Farms at will and 


Arms whenever he commands them, 1 ie 18 the ern of an abſolute 
Monarchy. i 900-07 i | 
4. IF the Nobility, being Lok of the whole « or of two parts in 
ood pennyworths 
to Tenants at will, or by their Leaſes bound at their Commands by 
whom they live to ſerve i in Arms upon pay, it is the Sword of a re- 
gulated Monarchy, 7 
5. IN Countrys that have no — or Militiaof Hee: Common- 
ers, as in France and Poland, the Nob themſclvad are a valt Hoy: 
of Horſe, and the Sword of that Monarchy. | 1 0 
6. IF a People, where there neither is Lord nor ods of the 
whole, nor of two parts in three of the whole Territory, for the com- 
mon defence of their Liberty and of their Livelihood, take their turns 
upon the Guard or in Arms, it is the Sword of Democracy. - 
THERE is a fourth kind of Militia, or of men living more 
immediatly by the Sworn, which are Soldiers of F ortane, or a mer- 
cenary Army. 
8. ABSOLUTE Monarchy 8 be very well provided wich 
Court Guards, or a mercenary Army; otherwiſe its Military Farmers 
having no bar from becoming Proprietors, the munen it ſelf has 
no bar from changing into Democpary! 


FORM of Government (as to the M lar part ) being t thus com- 
Pleted, is ſum d up in the three following He 


9. IN a regulated Monarchy where there is an Infantry, there 
needs not any Mercenary Army; ; and there the Poop live rolerably | 
well. 
IO, IN a regulated Monarchy where there is no Infantry , but the | 


1 Wy themſelves are a vaſt Body of Horſe, there muſt alſo * 


A Syſtem of Politics. 


ther abſolute or regulated) ſubſiſting merely by a mercenary Army, 


and without an Infantry or Cavalry planted upon the Lande of the 
Monarch, or of ** whole ere 


5 E H A I VIII. 
"of Form in the Legal part. 


i 


F Juſtice be not the Intereſt of a Government, tha Intereſt of 
'T that Government will be its Juſtice, 
2. LET Equity or Juſtice be, what it will, yet if a man be to 
judg or reſolve in his own caſe, he reſolves u upon his own Intereſt. 
3 EVERY Government, _— not obnoxious to my AY, 


reſolves in her own cafe. 1 17 
4. THE ultimat Reſult i in every Govreroment 18 the Law! in, that 
Government. il 0 


5. IN abſolute Wan the a Reſult i is in the Monarch. 
6. IN Ariſtocracy, or regulated Monarchy, the ultimat N is 
in the Lords or Peers, or not without them. 
IN Democracy the ultimat Reſult is in che Wende 


8. LAW in abſolute Monarchy holds ſuch a diſproportion to na- 
tural Equity, as the Intereſt of one Man to the Intereſt of ak Man- J 


kind. | | 

9. LAW in Auiftonrtey holds buch a diſptropertion to natural E- 
quity, as the Intereſt of a few Men to the Intereſt of all Mankind. 

10. LAW in Democracy holds ſuch a diſproportion to natural E- 
quity, as the Intereſt of a 5 to the Intereſt of all Mankind. 

11. ONE Government has much nearer approaches to natural 


Equity than another; but in caſe natural Equity and Selfpreſervation 


com in competition, ſo natural is Selfpreſervation to every Creature, 


that in that caſe no one Government has m_ more regard to natural 


Equity than another. 
12. A Man may beben himself to death or  fefkrnQtion. to Nes 2 


Nation, but no Nation will devote it ſelf to death or dlmdibn to 


Have Mankind. 

13. MACH IAV EL is deary'd for faying, that 70 Adee 
1s to be had of what is juſt or injuſi, of what 1s merciful or cruel, of what 
15 honorable or ignominious, in caſe it be to ſave 4 State, or to preſerve 
Liberty; which as to the manner of expreſſion is crudely ſpoken, But 
to imagin that a Nation will devote it ſelf to death or deſtruction any 
more upon Faith given or an Ingagement therto tending, than if 
there had bin no ſuch Ingagement made or Faith given, were not 
piety but folly. 

14. WHERSOEVER the power of making Law is, there only 
is the power of i interpreting the Law ſo made. 

15. GOD who has given his Law to the Soul of that man who 
ſhall voluntarily receive it, is the only Interpreter of his Law to that 
Soul ; ſuch at leaſt is the judgment of Democracy. With abſolute Mo- 
narchy, and with Ariſtocracy, it is an innat Maxim, That the People 
are to be deceiv'd in two things, their RELIGION and their LAW; 


or 
— 


a mercenary Infantry, and there the People are Peaſants or Slaves. Cha 
11, THERE is no ſuch thing in nature as any Monarchy (whe- w=y— 
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Monarch ſhall or has choſen. 


ſuch as the People ſhall chuſe or have choſen, provided they be 
to by their Lords, or by the King and their Lords. eps "Rd 


24533 
kinds. (1) In making, altering, abrogating, or interpreting of Laws, 


Hſtem of Politics, 


. or that the Church or themſelves are Interpreters of all peo, a3 
ERS. the Prieſts were antiently of 10 Sthyls Books. \ "og 121 


v3 iF 3 F. 
: Vi F 


FORM of Government (as hb the ger ors) tin thus nol, 
is ſum'd up in the three follmoing que Ying bt 


16. ABSOLUTE. Monarchy (for tie Legal Cite B 
conſiſts of ſuch Laws as it pretends God has al jr or wan, 
King and Prieſts power to interpret; or it conſiſts of ſuch Laws as the 


17. ARISTOCRACY (for this 14 31 part of the Form) con- 
fiſts of ſuch Laws as the Nobility ſhall chuſe or have choſen; or of 


18. DEMOCRACY (for the Legal part of the Form) confiſts 
of ſuch Laws as the wy with the advice of their Council, or of 
the Senat, ſhall chuſe or have chofen. | ; | 


TULTIPLICITY of Laws, being a multiplicity of Snares 
for the People, cauſes Corruption of Government. 

2. "PAUCITY of Laws requires arbitrary Power in Courts, or 

Judicatorys. | 

ARBITRARY Power (in reference to Lain) is of three 


which Peng to the Soverain Power. (2) In applying Laws to Caſes 
which are never any one like another. ( 3) In on the Laws 
among themſelves, Bo 9s 

4. THERE is no difficulty at all in en of any cue what- 
ſoever according to natural Equity, 

5. ARBITRARY Power makes any man a competent Judg 
for his Knowlege ; but leaving him to his own Intereſt, which often- 
times 1s contrary to Juſtice, makes him alſo an ——_——— Judg, 1 in 
regard that he Her be partial. | 

6. PARTIALITY is the cauſe awhy Laws pretend to abbor 
Arbitrary Power; nevertheleſs, ſeeing that not one caſe is altogether 
like another, there muſt in every Judicatory be ſom arbitrary Power. 

. PAUCITY of Laws cauſes arbitrary Power in applying 
them; and Multiplicity of Laws cauſes eee 'Fower in reconci- 
ling and applying them too. 

8. ARBITRARY Power where it can do no wrong, dos tho 
greateſt right; becauſe no Law can ever be ſo fram d, but that with- 
out arbitrary Power it may do wrong. 

5 ARBITRARY Power, going upon the Intereſt of One or of 
a Few, makes not a juſt Judicatory. * 

10. ARBITRARY Power, going upon the Intereſt of the 
whole People, makes a juſt Judicatory. 

11. ALL Judicatorys and Laws, which have bin made by Arbi- 
trary Power, allow of the Interpretation of Arbitrary Po 
acknowlege an appeal from themſelves to it, 12. THAT 


12. THAT Law which leaves t e leaſt arbitrary Power to the 
Judg or Judicatory, is the moſt perfect Law. _ 


leaſt arbitrary Power to the Judg or Judicatory ; and being a Light to 
the People, make the. moſt incorrupt Government. 

14. LAWS that are perplext, intricat, tedious, and voluminous, 
leave the greateſt arbitrary Power to the Judg or Judicatory ; and 
raining ſnares on the People, make the moſt corrupt Government. 
15. SEEING no Law can be ſo perfect as not to leave arbitrary 
Power to the Judicatory, that is the beſt Conſtitution of a Judicatory 
where arbitrary Power can do the leaſt hurt, and the worſt Conſtitution 
of a Judicatory is where arbitrary Power can do the moſt ill. 
16. ARBLTRAR Y, Power in one Judg dos the moſt, in a few 
Judges dos leſs, and in a multitude, of Judges dos the leaft hurt. 
17. THE ultimat Appeal from all inferior Judicatorys is to fom 
ſoyerain Judg g&Þidicatory; „d: 4 ogg he CR 
18. THE ultimat reſult in eyery Gehren (as in abſolute Mo- 
narchy, the Monarch; in Ariſtocracy, or Ariſtocratical Monarchy, 
the Peers; in Democracy, the Popular Aſſembly) is a ſoverain Judg 
or Judicatory that is arbitrar x. : 

19. ARBITRARY Power in Judicatorys is not ſuch as makes 
no uſe of the Law, but ſach by which there A a right uſe to be made 
of the Laws. "Is „„ 

20. THAT Judicatory where the Judg or Judges are not obnoxi- 
ous to Partiality or privat Intereſt, eannot make a wrong uſe of Power. 

21. THAT. Judicatory that cannot make a wrong uſe of Power, 
. [[[ 
22. EVERY Judicatory conſiſts of a Judg or ſom Judges without 
a Jury, or ofa Jury on the Bench without any other Judg or Judges, 
or of a Judg or Judges on the Bench with a Jury at the Bar. 


1 


4 


FORM of Government (as to the Judicial part) Bein thus completed, 
is ſum d up in the three following Aphoriſms, 


23. ABSOLUTE Monarchy (for the Judicial part of the Form) 
_ admits not of any Jury, but is of ſom ſuch kind as a Cadee iff in 

a City, or as we ſay in a Hundred, with an Appeal to a Cadaliſtar or a 
Judg in a Province, from whom alſo there lys an Appeal to the Muph- 
ti, who is at the devotion of the Grand Signior or of the Monarch. 
24. ARISTOCRACY or Ariſtocratical Monarchy (for the 
Judicial part of the Form) may admit of a Jury, fo it be at the Bar on- 
ly, and conſiſts. of ſom ſuch kind as Delegats or ordinary Judges, 
with an Appeal to a Houſe of Peers; or ſom ſuch Court, as the Parla- 
ment at Paris, which was at the inſtitution in the Reign of Huon 
CAR; a Parlament of ſayerain. Prince,, 8 
25. DEMOCRACY. (for the Judicial part of the Form) is of 
ſom ſuch kind as a Jury on the Bench in every Tribe, conſiſting of 
thirty perſons or more annually eligible in one third part by the Peo- 
ple of that Tribe, with an Appeal from thence to a Judicatory reſi- 
ding in the Capital City of the like Conſtitution, annually eligible in 
one third part out of the Senat or the popular Aſſembly, or out of both; 
from which alſo there lys an Appeal to the People, that is to the Po- 
pular Aſſembly. W in als Jo 0 

| EHAP. 


Chap. 6. 
13, LAWS that are the feweſt, plaineſt, and briefeſt, leave t 
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REASON OF STATE. ; 
8 4 k . 1 , * * " 8 4 r . 9 


% 


* 
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1. N S the Matter of a Ship or of a Houſe is one thing, the Formi 
of a Ship or of a Houſe is another thing, and the Admini- " 
ſtration or Reaſon of a Ship or of the Houle is a third thing; ſo the 


Matter of a Government or of a State is'one thing, the Form of a Go 


vernment or of a State is another, and the Adminiſtration of a Govern- 
ment COPD is what's properly and truly call'd Reaſon of State) is a 
thi Poly bf TEL YEUTN | CT 'TEP $1 3186 IK N | ALE x, 


third thin 


State; to ſuch as propoſe to themſelves to play upon the ſquare, is one 


© TEOIFvT 


thing; and to ſuch as propoſe to themſelves to pack the Cards, is ano- 


ther, hg 7 | | 
4. REASON of State is that ina Kingdom or a Commonwealth, 
which in a Family is calld THE MAIN CHANCE. TER 
5. THE Maſter of a Family that either keeps himſelf up to his 
antient bounds, or increaſes his Stock,' looks very well to the main 
Chance, at leaſt if his play be upon the ſquare, that is, upon his own 


* 


Abilitys, or good Fortune, or the Laws; but if it were not upon the 


ſquare, yet an Eſtate however gotten, is not for that a leſs Eſtate in 
it ſelf, nor leſs deſcending by the Law to his Succeffors. * 

6. IF a People thro their own Induſtry, or the prodigality of 
their Lords, com to acquire 7 6 if a few by their Induſtry, or 
thro the folly or ſlothfulneſs of the People, com to eat them out, and 
make themſelves Lords; if one Lord by his Power or his Virtue, or 
thro their Neceſſity, their Wiſdom, or their Folly, can overtop the 


reſt of theſe Lords, and make himſelf King, all this was fair play and '} 


upon the ſquare. ; N 

7. REASON of State, if we ſpeak of it as fair play, is foren or 

domeſtic. 3 V 
8. REASON of State, which is foren, conſiſts in balancing fo- 

ren Princes and States in ſuch a manner, as you may gain upon them, 


- 


. 


or at leaſt that they may not gain upon you. 

9. REASON of State, which is domeſtic, is the Adminiſtration 
of a Government (being not uſurp'd) according to the Foundation and 
Superſtructures of the ſame if they be good, or ſo as not being good 
that they may be mended, or ſo as being good or bad they may be 
alter d; or, the Government being uſurp'd, the Reaſon of State then 
is the way and means wherby ſuch a Uſurpation may be made good of 
maintain'd. 155 | — 
10. REASON of State, in a Democracy which is rightly founded 
and rightly order'd, is a thing of great facility, whether in a foren or in 
a domeſtic relation. In a foren, becauſe one good Democracy, weigh- 
ing two or three of the greateſt Princes, will eaſily give the Balance 
abroad at its pleaſure; in a domeſtic, becauſe it conſiſts not of py 

IEA | 4 2 0 


2. THERE are thoſe who can play, and yet cannot pack the a 
Cards; and there are who can pack the Cards, and yet cannot play. 
3. ADMINISTRATION of Government, or Reaſon of 


Y 

Tot! > 

, 4 

9 11 1 
' 


* 


* 


* 


; | bis 
A Syſtem of Politics. 813 

more than giving ſuch a 2 in accumulation that the State coms not Chap. 10. 
to be Monarchical: which one Reaſon of State being made good, ==v=— 
all the reſt gos well; and which one Reaſon of State being neglected, 
all the reſt coms in time to infallible ruin. 8 

11. REASON of State in a Democracy, which is not right in its 
Foundations, may flouriſh abroad, and be one: but at home will lan- 

guiſh or be two Reaſons of State, that is, the Reaſon of the State or 

Orders of the Nobility, which is to lord it over the People; and the 

Reaſon of the popular State or Order, which is to bring the Common- 
wealth to equality: which two Reaſons of State, being irreconcilable, 

will exerciſe themſelves againſt one another, firſt by Diſputes, then 

by Plots, till it coms at laſt to open Violence, and ſo to the utter ruin 

of the Commonwealth, as it happen d in Rome. We 

12. REASON of State in an abſolute Monarchy (whether Foren 
or Domeſtic) is but threefold; as firſt, to keep its Military F 
or Timariots to the firſt Inſtitution ; next to cut him that grows any 
thing above his due Stature, or lifts up his head above the reſt, by 
ſo much the ſhorter; and laſt of all, to keep its Arms in exerciſe, 

13. IN Ariſtoeratical Monarchy Reaſon of State (as to the whole) 
is but one thing, that is; to preſerve the Counterpoiſe of the King and 
the two, or the three, or the four Eſtates: For in ſom Countrys, as 
in Poland, there are but two Eſtates, the Clergy and the Nobility ; in 
others, as in Sweden, there are, four, the Nobility, the Gentry, the 
Clergy, and the Commons; in mot others there are but three, the 
Lords Spiritual, the Lords Temporal, and the Commons. 

14. IN Ariſtocratical 4 Reaſon of State (as to the parts) 
is a multifarious thing, every State having its peculiar Reaſon of State, 
and the King alſo his Reaſon of State: with the King it is to balance 
the Nobility, that he. may hold them under ; Reaſon of State with 
the Nobility is to balance the King, leſt he ſhould grow abſolute ; 
Reaſon of State both with the King and the Nobility. is to keep down 
the People ; and Reaſon of State with the People is to drive at their 

15. IN Forms that are pure, or in Governments that have no more 
than an abſolute Prince or one State, as abſolute Monarchy and equal 
or pure Democracy, there is but one Reaſon of State, and that is to 
preſerve the Form intire. In Forms that are mix'd (as in an inequal 
Commonwealth where there are two Eſtates, and in Ariſtocratical 
Monarchy where there is a King and two if not three Eſtates) there 
are ſo many Reaſons of State to break the Form, that there has not 
bin any inequal Commonwealth which either the People have not 
brought to Democracy, or the Nobility to Monarchy. And ſcarce. 
was there any Ariſtocratical Monarchy, where (to omit the Wars of 
the Nobility with their King, or among themſelves) the People have 
not driven out the King, or where the King has not brought the Peo- 
ple into Slavery, Ariſtocratical Monarchy is the true Theatre of Ex- 
pedient-mongers and State-emperics, or the deep Waters wherin that 
Leviathan the Miniſter of State takes his paſtime. 

16. THE Complaint that the Wiſdom of all theſe latter times in 
Princes Affairs conſiſts rather in fine deliverys and ſhiftings of Dangers 
or Miſchiefs when they are near, than in ſolid and grounded courſes 
to keep them off, is a Complaint in the Streets of Ariſtocratical Mo- 
narchy: and not to be remedy'd, becauſe the Nobility being not 90 

Uuu en, 


7 


2 


„ A Syſlm of Politics. 


Chap. 10. ken, the King is in danger, and the Nobility being broken, the Mos 
I narchy. isruin'd. 1 


17, AN Abſurdity h the form of th ceded] as Alt; It's 
Monarchy there may be two Monarchs) ſhoots out into a miſchicf 


> 


Nea ſon of State, as 


in the Adminiſtration, or ſom wickedneſs in th 
\ + a4 » Aſſociations of 


in Romvy1vus's killing of ReMys, and the! 
the Roman Emperors.” *© 

18. USURPATION of Government is a Surfeit that converts 
the beſt Arts into the worſt : Nemo unguam imperium Aagitio acquiji. 

tum bonts artibus exercuit. 

19. As in the privation of Virtue, and in Beggery, men are Sharks 
or Robbers, and the reaſon of their way of living is quite contrary to 
thoſe of Thrift ; ſo in the privation of Government, as in Anarchy, 
Oligarchy, or Tyranny, that which is Reaſon of State withthem is 
directly oppoſit to that which is truly ſo: whence are all thoſe black 
Maxims' 0 down by ſom Politicians, particularly MAcHIA VIEL in 
his Prince, and Which are condemn'd to the fire even by them =, 
if LT liv otherwiſe, might blow their fingers, 

o. WHERE the Government from a true Foifdation riſes up 
1 proper Superſtructures or Form, the Reaſon of State is right 
and ſtreight ; but give our Politician peace when you pleaſe, if your 
Houſe ſtands awry, your Props do not ftand upright. | 

21. TAKE a Jugkr, and commend his Tricks never ſo much, 
yet if in ſo doing you ſhew his Tricks you ſpoil him; which has bin | 
and is to be confeſs'd of MAcnTAver. 

22. CORRUPTION! in Government istobe read and conſider d 
in Macu TAVEL, as Diſeaſes in a man's Body are to be read and 
confider'd in Hirrocnarzs 1 

23, NEITHER HrrrocRATES nor Mamis introduc d 
Diſeaſes into man's Body, nor Corruption into Government, whih 
were before their times; and ſeeing they do but diſcover them, it 
muſt be confeſt that ſo much as they have don tends not to the in- 
creaſe: but the. cure of them, which is the truth of a two Authors, 
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On amicos, veritas odium Parit. Terent. wy 
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I HE, Errors and Suffering of the People are 1 hs 
che N 

2. WHEN the, F a a e come 
to be chang'd, and the Governors change not the Soph 
ſtructures accordingly, the People becom . miſerable. | 


3. THE Monarghy of England was not a n Arms, 


but a Government by Laws, tho impertect or ineffectual Laws. 
4. THE later Governments in England ſince the depth the Kang, 
ny bin Governments by Arms. 97 3 
THE People cannot ſee, but they can \ feel, FAT i» 


6. THE People having felt the difference between a Government 


by Laws and a Government by Arms, will bee deſire the Goyern- 
ment by Laws, and abhor that of Arms. 119 

7. WHERE the Spirit of the People i 10 impatient of a: Govern- 
ment by Arms, and * of a Government by Laws, there the 
ſpirit of the People i is not unfit to be truſted with their Liberty. 

8. THE ſpirit of the People of England, not truſted with their 
Liberty, drives at the reſtitution of — by Blood and Vio- 
lena 
9. THE Spirit of the People of England, truſted with their Li- 
berty, if the Form be ſufficient, can never ſet up a King; and if the 
Form be inſufficient (as a Parlament with a Council in the intervals, 
or two Aſſemblys coordinat) will ſet up a King without Blood or 
Violence. 

10. TO light upon a good Man, may be in Chance; but to be ſure 
of an Aſſembly of good Men, is not in Prudence. 

11, WHERE the Security is no more than perſonal; there may 
be a good Monarch, but can be no good Commonwealth. 

12. THE necefſary Action or Uſe of each thing is from the na- 
ture of the Form. 


13, WHERE the Security is in the Perſons, the Government 


makes good men evil; where the Security is in the Form, the Go- 
vernment makes evil men good. 
14. ASS EM BLV S legitimatly elected by the People, are that 

only Party which can govern without an Army. 

15, NOT the Party which cannot govern without an Army, but 

the Party which can govern without an Army, is the refin'd Party, as 

to this intent and purpoſe truly refin'd ; that is, by Popular Election, 

according to the Precept of Moss, and the Rule of Scripture : 
Uuu 2 Take 


515 


5165 


1 

"il 

wealth. 1 1.10 b 17184 10 _ 
| 4 


without ublic Indowmerit and In 


Poltvical: Sp barifin" 


Take ye wife men, and underſtanding, and known" anbnt Joby bers 
and Iwill make them Rulers bber vb. 21 . 19920 O83 I, ine Fay 
46 THE 'People Ho by Names, but nt by bg 

. WHERE there is a well-order'd Comm | j, the ber. 

oh ar generally g the yd. x duq 8 X 8 „ 
18. W. ERE the Peo e are — 0 tisf " 10 | 
Commeniealth. ople ure generally diſh thr 10 
9. THE Partys i Englend dee "Al Commonwealth, win 


ci one of them ſomthing. that 1 Is inconſiſtent With A Commons" 


20. TO Hold that cle Coverdthicht may pte cling by a few of 
by a Party, 18 inconſiſtent with a Cothinomwealth; ; H in a Sit- 
tion Hke that bf nr. 9091 ohni ng 22 

21. TO hold that tiere Cin be gw National Religion or Miniftry- 
BY of the Magiſtracy, or any 

Government without à National Rin ſon or Miniſtry, is inconſiſtent 
with a Commonwealth. 6110115 1 513 ſ Hiods DIR .,22011 I .vguwi 

22. TO' hold that there may be Liberty; and nor Liberty of Con 
ſcience” is inconſiſtent with a Com wealth that Has the Liberty: of 
her 4 Conſcience, or that i is not Po bee GJ HY on onen 
; WHER E ä is intire "it includes Liberty of Con- 

cence, s RU Yi en II 91G 3:2 2181110 L | 
24. WHE RELit of Conſclenee wlotits, it ineludes Civil Li. 


ber Y £1; 10 iP 54 (13 10 J 10 \ JL. on 10 DO Ol 118115 ? +6 Js 


25. 'EITHER' Liberty er Cchilienbe can have no Keufty at 
all, or under Popular Government it muſt have the greateſt ſecutity. 
26. 10 bold that à Government may be intent od by a little at 
once, is to wave Prudence, and commit things to Chance. , 
27. FO hold that the Wiſdom of God in the Formation of a Houſe 
or of a Government, gos not unf upon, natural Principles ts 
inconſiſtent with Seri ture. 
28. PO hold that the Wiſdom of Man in the formation of 4 
Houſe! "or of a'Goyetnment, may go upon ſupernatural] Principles, is 
inconſiſtent with a Commonwealth,” and as if one ſhould fay, God 
ordain'd'the Temple, therfore it was not built by Maſons; he ortlain's' 
the Snuffers, therfore they were not mate by a Smith. neren 
29. TO hold that H relings (as they are termd by ſom) or an in- 
dow d Miniſtry, ought to be remov'd out of the © urch, is * nc 
e, CSV HOOTIST THu Ga 
30. NATURE is of GOD. % dess „ ves op) ox 
31, SOM part in every Religion] is Ne . 
32. A UNIVERSAL Effect demonſtrats a uriserttl Cauſe, 
33- A UNIVERSAL Cauſe is not fo much natural, 481 it is Na- 
e , .! 
34. EVERY man, either to his terror or conſolation has for 
ſenſe of Religion. 5 
35- MAN may rather be. defin'd « religious than a michel Cres- | 
ture; in regard that in other Creatures there may be ſornthung of Rea- 
fon, but there is nothing of Religion. 
36. GOVERN MENT is of human Prudence, « and human 
Prudence is adequat to man's Nature. 
37. THE Prudence or Government chat! is regardleſs of Religion, 


Is Not acnquat nor — to man's Nature. 5 net 
38. W HERE 


cal op harifons:\ 


38. WHERE. the Government, is not Sfequat or lativfaQtvry to 
1 's Nature, it can never be quiet or perfect. 
9. TH, i part of Mankind gives ieſelf up in che matter of 
R 70g to t . 

40. THAT there may be a public leading, there muſt he. a Na- 


den ER E a1hib Hane, 2 ag 
WHERE thor x 


655 the major part is depriy d ol Liberty: of Conſcience hy the mi- 


nor. 9 2 411 5 In 00111 of! 


ü 


by the minor, 17575 they will- deprive the miqof of that Liberty of 
Conſcience which they might otherwiſe} injoy .. 


National. Religion under inſpection of the. Magiſtrat : whence the 

Chriſtians in Apoſtolic Times, ae the own Miniſtry, could. 
have Liberty of Conſcience,; Wheraszif 99 7 i/tians by going. about 

to take away Tithes, and aboliſh the National Religion, had indea- 
vor d to violat the Conſciences, of the — Feu, theſe being 

far greater ini number muſt e . taken al the, aer af 
Conſcience from the i Coreg '« ON nh ah 


Re 0 TH AT TEE may 1 ATED of Contec, thera mak be 
a National Religion. reac) 


indowed Clergy... | 
47. COMM ONWEALTHS have bad three ways of Us. 
nion, As the £{thenians, by bringing their Confederats to ſubjection: 
As the United Provinces by an equal League: or as the Romans by 
an inequal League. The firſt way is tyrannical. In the ſecond, one 
Commonwealth under the. League is no more than another, and each 
one as to herſelf has a Negative: which kind of Union is not only 
obſtructive, but tends (as we have ſeen both in Holland and Siviter- 
land) towards Diviſion. In the third Way, the Commonwealth u- 


whole League, leaving to each of the reſt. her own Laws, and. her 
own Liberty. 

48. TILL. a: 8 be rſt frarn'd; how ch a Com- 
monwealth ſhould make an effectual Union with another Nation, is 
not poſſible to be ſeen. 


is vulgarly ſpoken) with Scotland, by uniting Deputys of divers Na- 
tions, not in a Council apart, or by way of States General, as in the 


wealth in the League, is deſtructiue to ae both in England and 
in Scotland. _ 

zo. IF the RE ES 2 end. receives Deputys from 
Sectland in a greater number than chat o her own, ſhe receives Law 
from a foren Intereſt, and ſo loſes her own Liberty. 


NN (4p 5 Fi. IF 


the minor part takes away the National R. Wee Y 
42. WHERE the major part 1s deriva of They of Gade 


43. IN Iael there was an indow'd Clergy or Prieſthood, AE! a 2 


46. THAT chere may bea National 8 chere mult be an 


niting other Commonwealths, retains to her , {elf the leading of the 


49, THE. new, v and heretofore unheard Union (as it 


United Provinces, but in the ſtanding Councils of ſom one Common- 
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51. IF Scotland be receiv'd in an equal number, it obſtruct the 
freedom of both, or occaſions War or Diſſenſion. Y 
52. IF Scotland be receivd in an inferior number, ſhe receives 
Law from England, and fo loſes her Liberty. The like is underſtood 
of Ireland. | rh „ 
3. WHERAS a well. order'd Commonwealth ſhould give the 
Balance to her Confederats, and not receive it from them; the Conn. 


cils in which divers others are thus united, tho in a far inferior num. 


ber of Deputys, yet if theſe ly in wait, or lay their heads together, 


may be over-ruPd, obſtructed, or ovetbalanc'd by foren Intereſts, 


Fa. WHERE Countrys are divers in their Laws, and yet are to 
receive Laws one from the other, neither the Commonwealth giving 
Law, knows what to give, nor the Commonwealth receiving Law, 
underſtands what ſhe receives: in which caſe the Union returns to 


. 


„„ ̃ I OT 541 Fe 
55..THE beſt way of holding a, Nation different or not different 


in Laws, is the Roman, that is, by wa! "of, Province.” + 
6. A PROVINCE, eſpecially if ſhe has ſtrong holds, may 
by defraying of a ſmall Guard, be kept to a juſt League, and for the 
reſt injoy her own Laws, her own Government, and her perfe& Li- 
berty. Other ways of Union will be found more chargeable, and 
leſs effectual, on both ſides: for if England has no Army in Scotland, 
Scotland will receive no Law from England;. and if England has an 
Army there, her hold conſiſts not in the Union, but in the Force. The 


like is tobeunderſtood of Ireland. 


57. IF a Country be very ſmall, and not able to ſubſiſt of it ſelf, 
as Wales, it may be ſafely. united and held: but the advantage that 
Wales has in participation of all Magiſtracys and Offices, is not that 
which England is able to afford to ſuch a Country as Scotland, without 
ſubjecting her neck to the yoke, _ . | 


38. THE order of a Commonwealth requires, that it conſiſts, 
ff of a Civil; ſecondly, of a Religious; thirdly, of a Military; 
and fourthly, of a Provincial part. The manner of uniting Provin- 
ces or different Nations, pertains to the laſt part; and in the forma- 
tion of a Commonwealth, to begin with that firſt, which is naturally 
laſt, is to invert the Order, and by conſequence the Commonwealth 


it ſelf, which indeed is nothing but Order. 


1 i 


59. WHERE there, can be any other Government, there can be 


no Commonwealth 


60, WHERE there can be a Commonwealth, what tumults ſo- 
ever there happen, and which ſoever prevail, there can be no other 
Government; that is to ſay, without foren Invaſion, which throout 
I muſt be underſtood to except, e 

61. IF Sir GROROE BOOT EH had prevail'd, he muſt either have 
introduc'd a Commonwealth, or have reſtor'd the King. 2 
62. IF the King were reſtor'd, he muſt either govern by an Army, 
or by Parlaments. 3 | i 

63. A KING governing now in England by an Army, would for 


the ſame Cauſes find the fame Effects with the late Protector. 


64. A KING governing now in England by Parlaments, would 
find the Nobility of no effect at all. 1 
65. A PARLAMENT, where the Nobility is of no effect at 
all, is a mere Popular Council, 
3 *— 66. A 


% 


7 
x 
"4408 


7. h © \'\ X Wen * 
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66. A MERE Popular Council will never receive Law froth a 
King. | ö 
67. A MERE Popular Council giving Law to a King, becoms 
therby a Democracy, or equal Commonwealth ; or the difference is 
no greater than in the imper fection of the Form. 


68. A COMMONWEALTH or Democracy to be perfect in 


the Form, muſt conſiſt eſpecially of ſuch an Aſſembly, the Reſult 
wherof can go upon no Intereſt whatſoever, but that only which is 


the common intereſt of the whole People. 


1 1 


69. AN Aſſembly conſiſting of a few, may go upon the Intereſt 


of one man, as a King; or tg the Intereſt of one Party, as that of 


Divines, Lawyers, and the like; or the Intereſt of themſelves, and 


the perpetuation of their Government. . 
70. THE Popular Aſſembly in a Commonwealth may eonſiſt of 


too few, but can never conſiſt of too many, _ 
71. IN every Commonwealth there has bin a Popular Aſſembly, 
This in Jrael at leaſt conſiſted, of twenty four thouſand, upon a 
monthly Rotation, In Athens, Lacedemon, Rome, it confiſted of the 
whole Citizens, that is, of all ſuch as had a right in the Common- 


wealth, whether they inhabited in Fig or Country. In Venice it con- 


fiſts of about two. thouſand. In the Province of Holland only, which 


contains eighteen or nineteen, Soveraintys, the Popular ar reſolving 


Aſſemblys confiſt at leaſt of five hundred Perſons : theſe in the whole 


nion, may amount to five or fix thouſand ; in Switzerland I believe 


they com to a greater number. And the moſt of theſe Aſſemblys 
have bin perperaally,cxtant. ou 
72. IF the Popular Aſſernbly confiſts of ſo few, and fo eminent 


Perſons as are capable of any orderly Debate, it is good for nothing 
but to deſtroy the Commonwealth. n | 


73. IF the Popular Aſſembly conſiſts of ſo many, and for the 
greater part of ſo mean Perſons as are not capable of Debate, there 
malt be a penar. © help rept i, 
74. THE Reafon of the Senat is, that a Popular Aſſembly rightly 


conſtituted, is not capable of any prudent debate. 


795. THE Reaſon of the Popular Aſſembly is, that a Senat tight- 
ly conſtituted for Debate, muſt conſiſt of ſo few and eminent Perſons, 
that if they have the Reſult too, they will not reſolve according to 


the Intereſt of the People, but accotding to the Intereſt of themſelves, 


76. A POPULAR Aſſembly without a Senat cannot be wiſe. 
77. A SENAT without a Popular Aſſembly will not be honeſt. 


78. THE Senat and the Popular Aſſembly being once rightly con- 


ſtituted, the reſt of the Commonwealth will conſtitute itſelt. 

79. THE Venetians having ſlain divers of their Dukes for their 
Tyranny, and being affembl'd by ſuch numbers in their great Council 
as were naturally incapable of Debate, pitch'd upon thirty Gentlemen 
who were call'd Pregati, in that they were pray'd to go apart, and, 
debating upon the Exigence of the Commonwealth, to propoſe asthey 


thought good to the great Council: and from thence firſt aroſe the 


Senat of Venice (to this day call'd the Prægati) and the Great Council, 
that is, the Senat and the Popular Aſſembly of Venice. And from theſe 
two arofe all thoſe admirable Orders of that Commonwealth. 


80. THAT 
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| tical * of judging. y of f ai zin 11 


damentals as are apparently laid by Gop in * inevitable neceſſity or 


ſuddenly as if it had bin a Charm, recover Might and Glory. * 


4 n * _ 
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80. THAT a People of themſelves ſhould have ſuch an under. 
ſtanding as when they, of Venice did — their 12 or Senat 
is rare. 

81. THAT a Senat or Council 'of * 5 ſupreme 
Power, ſhou'd inſtitute a popular Aſſembly, and propoſe to it, tho 
in all reaſon it be the far more facil and n is that which io” 
rarer. 

82. THE diffuſive body of the People is not ina natural capacity 
of judging ; for which, ons the whole judgment.and ese of the 
diffuſive Body of the People muſt be intirely and abſo utely in their 
collective Bodys, Afſemblys or ee or there can be no 
CommonwealtnLb. £1 Abtefta | 

83. TO declare that the Aſſembiys or Repreſentatives of the Peo- 
ple have power in ſom things, and in others not, is to make the diffu- 
five Body, which is in a natural i ae of Judging; to be in a poli- 


84. TO bring a natural incapacity-of, zulging to a political capacity 
of fjudging, is to 38 8 180 bring a roma incap 
city of judging to ſuch a collective or political capacity of judgin 
1 — 50 muſt retain the Iatereſt of the dalle Body, | the to 
introduce the beſt kind of Government. But to lay any appeal what. 
ſoeyer from a political capacity of judging; to a natural inca city of 
judging, is to fruſtrat all Government, and to introduce narchy. 
Nor is Anarchy, whether impos d or ubtruded by the Legiſlator firſt, 
or by the People, or their Demagags or E 4: mee er 5 
any other kind whatſoever than of this on l. 5 

85. T. O make Principles or Fundamentals, belodigt 01 to Men, to 5 
Nations, nor to human Laws. To build upon ſuch Principles or Fun- * 


Law of Nature, is that which truly appertains to Men, to Nations, 
and to human Laws. To make any other Fundamentale, and then” 
build upon them, is to build Caſtles in the Air.. 

86. WHATEVER: is violent, 1 para ſecure nor durable ; whats] f 
ever is ſecure or durable, is natural. N fda} val 

87. GOVERN MENT in thin quhole: people, tho the major 

art were diſaffected, muſt be ſecure and durable, becauſe n it wayes 
N to found it ſelf upon Nature: ?! HED! 

88. GOVERNMENT in a Party, on of theſe were wel” 
affected, muſt be inſecure and rranfitory, becauſe it Waves Nature, 1 | 
found it ſelf upon Force. Fd 
89. COM MONWEALTHS, of all — Govetricadeits aw 
more eſpecially for the preſervation, not for the cron, of Man- 5 
kind. 

go. COMMONWEALTHS, that . bin given to cut r 
their diſeas d Limbs (as :Florence) have brought themſelves to impo- 
tence and ruin. Commonwealths that have bin given to healing 
their diſeas d Limbs (as Venice) have bin healthful and flouriſhing.” 18 : 

91. ATHENS under the Oligarchy of four hundred, was infi- 
nitly more afflicted and torn with Diſtraction, Blood and Animoity 
of Partys, than is England; yet by introduckion of a Senat of four 
hundred, and a Popular Aſſembly of five thouſand, did therupon, ſo 


Political Aphoriſms. 
ghe eighth Book of Tn VCVDINES;: \of Story in theſs Times moſt neceſſa= 
ry to be confider'd. 


92. TO leave our ſelves and Poſterity to a farther purchaſe in 


Blood or Sweat of that which we may preſently poileſs, injoy, and 


e boqueath to Poſterity in Peace and Glory, Is inhuman and 


im 


peeviſhneſs and peril of Sickneſs, dos a god tate of Government the 
animoſity and danger of Partys. 


94. THE Frame of a Commonweath having firſt bin propos d 


* conſider d, Expedients (in cafe ſuch ſhould be found neceſſary 


for the ſafe, effectual, and — introduction of the fame) Nee | 


with ſome aim be apply d or fitted; as to a Houſe, when the Mo- 
del is reſolv'd upon; we fit Scaffolds in building. But firſt to re- 


ſalye upon Expedients, and then to fit to them the Frame of a Com- 


monwealth, is as if one ſhould ſet up fe, and then build a Houſe 


to lean upon them 


95. AS the chief Ex <a! in the buildiog of a Houſe are Axes 
and Hammers; ſo the chief Expedient in "the building of a Goverti= | 


ment, is a ſtanding Army. noi de, 
96. AS the Houſe which, being built, will not and Wicket the 
perpetual noiſe or uſe of Axes and: — is im rect; ; fo is the 


— his Trace of Chinch 


— og u pon fighter beben ro have half Pay for life, and to be 
disbanded. 


98. WH ERE there is a funding Army; and; not a bord Go- 
vernment, there the Army of neceſſity will have Dictatorian Power. 


„WHERE an Army ſubſiſts upon the Pay or Riches of a ſin⸗ 


gle Perſon, or of a Nobility, that Army is always monarchical. 


Where an Army ſubſiſts not by the Riches of a 27 7 en nor el a 


Nobility, that Army is always popular. 
100. THE Englifb Armys are popular Aux 153 


i101, WHERE Armys are popular, and exerciſe Dienten : 
Power in depoſing fingle Perſons; and monarchical Aſſemblys, there 


can be no greater, nor needs any other Expedient for the introduction 
of a Commonwealth. Nevertheleſs to this may be added ſom ſuch 
moderat Qualifications as may prune the Commonwealth, not lop off 
her Branches. Whom theſe will not ſatisfy, it is not a Common 
wealth, but a Party, that can. 

102. IF the late King had freely permitted to the People the ex- 
erciſe of the Power inevitably devoly d upon them by the change of 
the Balance, he had not bin deſtroy d. If either of the late ſingle 
Perſons had brought the People into an orderly exerciſe of the Power 
devaly'd upon them, he had bin great. What Party ſoever ſhall 
hinder the People from the exerciſe of the Power devolv'd upon 
| than, ſhall be certainly ruin'd:. who or what N ſoever ſhall in- 

Ixx. i — 


93. AS certainly and ſuddenly as a good ſtate of health diſpels the 
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_ conſiſt of an Aſſembly of the People, and a Senat, is that wherby 


her Materials. 


try of a Form of Government gos for the greater part upon Inven- 


the formation or reformation of Government, have pitch'd upon a 


Political Aphoriſms. 
troduce the People into the due and orderly exerciſe of the Power de. 
yy upon them, ſhall-be forthwith ſecure and famous for ever. 

3. A MAN uſes, nouriſhes, and cheriſhes his Body, Without 
andectiindins it; but he that made the Body underſtood it. 

104. THE reaſon why the Nations de have Commonwealth, 
uſe them ſo well, and cheriſh them ſo much, and yet that ſo few Na. 
tions have Commonwealths, is, That in uſing a Commonwealth; ir is 
not neceſſary it ſhould be under ſtood; but in making a Common- 
wealth, that it be underſtood, is of abſolute eng.  Caput Rei- 
public eft naſſe Rempub. Cicero. 95 
105. AS the natural Body of a Chriftian or Seine call be no other 
for the frame, than ſuch as * bin the natural Body of an Mruelit or 
of a Heathen; ſo the political Bodys, or Civil Governments of Chriſti- 
ans or Saints can be no other, for the frame, than ſuch as have bin 
the political Bodys or Civil GorcfanaMs of the ame or of the 
Heathens. 

106. IT ſhall be F Won found ben and Gi the Soul af a Man 
was in the Body of a Beaſt, as when or where the Soul or Freedom 
natural to Democracy, was in any other Form than that only of a 
—_— and an Aſſembly of the People. 

107. IN thoſe things wherin, and fo far as Art is directed or li- 
mited by the nature of her Materials, it is in Art as in Nature. 

108. THAT Democracy, or equal Government by the People, 


Art is altogether directed, limited, and neceſſitated by the nature of 


109. AS the Soul of Man can never be in the Body of a Beaſt, un- 
leſs Gop make a new Creation; ſo neither the Soul or Freedom na- 
tural to Democracy in any other Form whatſoever, than that only 


of a Senat, and a Popular Aſſembl x. 
110. THE right Conſtitution, Coherence, and proper Symme- 


tion. 

111. REASON is of two parts; Invention, and _ 
112. JUDGMENT is moſt perfect in an Aſſem | 
113 INVENTION is moſt perfect in one Man. 

114. IN one Man, Judgment wants the ſtrength which is in a 
multitude of Counſillors. 

115, IN a multitude- of Counſillors, 1 is none at all. 

116. TH RO the defect of Invention, the wiſeſt Aſſemblys in 


ur Legiſlator. 
„ . 175 is not below the Dignity: of the greateſt Aſſembly, b 
according to the practiee of the beſt Commonwealths, to Mr. 
of any man that is able to propoſe to them, for the good of his 
Country. 

118. TO the making of a well-order'd Commonwealth, there 
gos little more of pains or charge, or work without doors, than the 
Eſtabliſhment of an equal or apt Diviſion af the Territory, and the 

propoſing of ſuch Election to the Diviſions ſo made, as from an equal 

Foundation may raiſe equal Superſtructures; the reſt 208 but * 
— K as ſoon don, as ſaid or votet. | 

= 19. A 
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119. WHERE ſuch Elections are propos d, as being made by 
the People, muſt needs produce a well-order'd Senat and Popular 
Aſſembly, and the * > (who, as we have already found by ex- 
perience, ſtick not at the like work) ele& accordingly ; there not 
the Propoſers of any power in themſelves, but the whole People by 
their peculiar and natural right and power, do inſtitute and ordain 
their whole Commonwealth, OS. | 
120. THE higheſt earthly. Felicity that a, People can aſk, or 
GoD can give, is an equal and well-order'd Commonwealth, Such 
a one among the Maelits, was the Reign of Gop; and ſuch a one 
(for the ſame reaſon) may be among Chriſtians the Reign of 
CHRIST, tho not every one in the Cbriſtian Commonwealth 
ſhould be any more a Chriſtian indeed, than every one in the 
1jraelitiſh Commonwealth was an Maelit indeed. 
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HE E R E 7s es more” AY tent a (bis Nation i 15 
greatly diſquieted and perplex'd thro a complication of two Cau- 
Fre The one, that the pręſent ſtate therof is not capable of any 
other Form than that only of a Popular Government ; the o- 
mer a they are too few who underſtand what is the Form or Model na- 
tnrally Recefſary i to a Popular Government, or what is requir 'dinthat Form 
or | Prudence for the fitting of it t6 the "uſe of this Nation. For theſe 
Fer T ſhall offer ſom Remedy by 4 yy Diſcourſe or Direction un- 
two Parts, 
E firſt ſhewing thoſe Forms or Model of Popular Government or 
7E aneh have bin hitherto ext ant, whether fit or unfit „or 
The reſent fate of this Nation: The:fecond, ſhewing a Model or Form 
lar Government fitted to the preſent fate of this Nation. In the 
2 part I. ſhall propoſe ſeven Models 22 e in 10 one 
ene, but 1 more parti rent. and Ae 
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THE: FIRST. PART. 


Property as it flands, and this is only. practicable in this Nation; ar 
the Property Lev be alter d and fitted to the Frame, which without 
force has bin ſomtimes, but very ſeldom, practicable in 1 other Nation. 
Nevertheleſs, for the better. le f the one way, it will be 100 2 Lila 
to in oth Ways. ue 


. 1 N every Fi rame of 3 either the f orm lo be fied to th 
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ALS 
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POPULAR Abt 
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= Commonwealth of If. "ey 


111 9015 SLICE 1 — 
HAT * - Noble the Gentry, and the People, r- 
ſuaded t give up their Whole Lands to the LI. 
THAT if Ne awhile Pebpl& ſhall ſo gi up their Lands, they 
be divided into twelve equal Precincts, call'd Tribes. 
THAT the man of greateſt quality! in every Tribe have about 
ten thouſand pounds a year given to him and his Heirs, e he- 
reditary Dignity of Prince of his Tribe. % 


THAT ſom ten other men of the next . vader the Pri 
in every Tribe, have about. two thouſand pounds a year in the fame 
given to each of them and their. Heirs, with * hereditary: Dignity 
| of Patriarchs, or Chief of the Fathers. 
THA T' the. remaining part of the Lands, except forty If ght Ci- 
tys and their Suburbs, be diſtributed to the whole Feople equally by 
Lots. 
THAT it be not lawful far any Prince, Patriatch, or other, to 
ſell or alienat his Land, or any part therof, in ſuch manner, but that 
upon every fiftieth year, — 4 for this conſe a year of Fubile, all 
Lands within that compaſs ſold or alienated return to the antient 
Poſſeſſors or lawful Heirs. 
THAT there be one "ther Tribe added to the meh. that this 
Tribe ſo added be not local, nor ſuffer d to have any Lands at all, ex- 
cept the forty eight Citys above reſerv d, with their Suburbs, that is, 
with a quantity of Land to each of them; being in depth two thou= 
ſand Cubits . That theſe be ſettl'd upon them and their Heirs 
for ever, beſides the annual Tithe of the whole Territory, and a piece 
of Mony every year upon every Head under the notion o an Offering, 
in regard that other Offerings are now unlawful; and that this Tribe 
conſiſt of Clergy, having one hereditary Archbiſhop, or High Prieſt, 
for the Head and Prince of their Tribe. 
THAT there be no other Law than that of the Word of God 
only; and that the Clergy being beſt ſkill'd in this Law, be eligible 
into all Courts of Juſtice, all Magiſtracys and Offices whatſoever. 
THAT the Prince of a Tribe, together with one or more Courts, 
conſiſting of twenty three Judges elected by the People of that Tribe 
tor life, be the Government of the ſame. 
THAT the People of twelve local Diviſions take by the Bal- 
lot wiſe men and underſtanding among their Tribes, and of theſe 
2 con- 


. 
[ 
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conſtitute a Senat for the whole Commonwealth 1 of beg 
Elders for life. 

THAT every local Tribe monthly cle two thouſand of their 
own number; and that theſe Elections amounting in all to four and 
twenty thouſand, aſſemble at the Metropolis or Capital City, And be 
the monthly Repreſentative of the People. 

THAT the Senat be a ſtanding Judicatory of Appeal Fed al 
other Courts, with power to ſhew the Sentence of the Laws of God. 

THAT beſides the Law of God, whatever ſhall be propos d by 
the ſeventy Elders, and reſolvd by the 13 rene of 
the obs be the Law of the Land., 5 


A SECOND 3853 
7 ONM H 40 , 
A COMMONWEALTH 


{ PROPOS'D |» > 


% & 


HAT there be a King without "RI 
THAT the Word or Command of this King be the Law. 
THAT this King ſtirring c out of bi Fes it may be lawful for 
any man to flay him. aA” 


In this Model there wants but "BOY that while the People are diſe 
pers'd the King can gather no Army, to i That either 2 Lu 
Pleę wa be He or the K 4 Pr Yfoner. DTSHIOL = 


"x THIRD MODEL 
OF 


A COMMONWEALTH 


RO POS o. 


The Commonwealth of Sparta. 


HAT the Nobility, the Gentry, and the People, having upon 
6 | perſuaſion given up their Lands to the Public, the whole Ter- 
| ritory be divided into one hundred thouſand equal Lots, and two 
more, being each of ten thouſand Acres, | 
THAT the inferior Lots be diſtributed to the People. 
THAT every man poſſeſſing a Lot, be a Citizen. 
THAT the reſt, except only the Children of Citizens, be Ser- 
vants to, and T illers of the ground for the Citizens, 


TH AT there be no proteſs'd Students, 
THAT 


of Popular Government. 827 # 
THAT no Citizen exerciſe any Trade but that of Arms only ; 9 ii 
and that the uſe of Mony, Except it be made of Iron, be wholly 1 
baniſh'd. ne * "fk 
THAT there be two Kings beteditary: That each of them poſ- 18 
ſeſs one of thoſe Lots of ten thouſand Acres. =_ 
THAT they be Preſidents of the Senat, with ſingle Votes; and 7 
that in War they have the leading of the Armys. = 
THA T there be a Senat 1 beſides the Kings, of twenty 1 
eight Senators, elected for life by the People. _ 
THAI whatever be propos d by this Senat to the whole Peo- = 
ple, aq any ten thouſand of RL and | ſhall be reſoly'd by the ſame, 6 
be the Law... | | i 
THAT there be /a Court conſiſting of five annual Magiſtrats e. 9 
lected by the People; and that this Court have power to br ing a 9 
King, a Senator, or other, that (hall openly or ſecretly violat the 44 
Laws, or invade the Government, to E uſtice, 11 
4004 4053 Fl. 
A FOURTH MODEL. bi 
1 Af ed ＋ : 1 * * N I 4 } 6 
3 1 ob. 111 AT = | "i 
. The ur of Aden bl 
HAT there bb a Repreſentative of the People, conſiſting of 4 i 
five thouſand. 4 
THAT theſe ney elect by lot a Senat conſiſting of four Bun- 15 
dred, and a Signory b 3 conſiſting of nine annual Princes. 1 
THAT ech forth pat 85 the Senat, for 8 fourth part of their iy 
annual term, be a Gabe State = 14 
THAT the Council of State may 3 the Senat, and propoſe 1 
to the ſame: That the Senat may aſſemble the People, and propoſe 49 
to Monte 't=* that. rat | 1s propos d by Le Senat, * N by 44 
RA e Je ee 122 of the fk Wade, be ſhore eſpe. 1 
cia N er and diſtributed in various Funstions, and divers Ad- 1 
miniſtrations, to | WG 2 nine Princes. | itt 
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leading of the Armys. 
perſon to be Dictator for ſom ſhort term. 


ſoever, into ſix Claſſes, according to the valuation of their Eſtates. 


one thouſand. pounds a year, or Pee under two; the third, f F 


equal, the third Claſſis be call d; and if theſe agree not, the fourth be 
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A FIFTH MODEL. ; 


t 1 Nee | AA 
0 * 5 8 Ns 8 e 


A COMMONWEALTH: 


FROPUPE. £0 tone 
= be G ne of Roite,; 


HAT the whole Nation be divided into three diſtin& Orders: 
the one Nd Zee, or s Popylr the other Equefrien, or Gen- 
thi Nie „ O ap ar FF. * 

Er 12 * Order be tle K val | the! Common 
wealth, and the Plebeian the Foot. 

THAT there be a Senat conſiſting! of the Senatorian Order, and 
of three hundred Senators for life. | 

THAT there be two;Magiftr: ts elected by dhe People, for five 
years term, call'd Cenſors. „cose 

THAT the Cenſors have power upon cans ſhewn to remove a 
Senator out of the Senat; and to ele& a Nobleman, or ſomtimes a 
Plebeian, therby made Noble, into the Senat. 

THAT there be two annual Magiſtrats elected by the people, 
call'd Conſuls, | 

THAT the Conſuls be Preſidents of the Senat, and have be 


THAT the Senat (as they ſhall ſe occaſion}. may, nominat ene 


THAT the Dictator for his term have 169 Power, 1 
THA T there be a Diviſion of the whole People, of what Orders 


For example: That the firſt Claſſis conſiſt of all ſuch as have two ! 
thouſand pounds a year, or upwards ;, the ſecohd of all fuch as have. 


all ſuch as have fix hundred pounds a year, or upwards, under one { 
thouſand ; the fourth, of Alf ſuch as have three hundred pounds a 
year, or upwards, under fix hundred; the fifth, of all fuck ; as have 
under the former proportion; the fixth, of all ſuch as Pay no T are, ; 
or have no Land, and that theſe be not us d in Arms, - 

THAT the Senat propoſe all Laws to be enacted, to an Aſſembly 
of the People. 

THAT all Ma giſtrats be elected by the ſame. 

THAT this Afembly of the People conſiſt of the five Claſſes, in 
ſuch manner, that if the Votes of the firſt and ſecond Claſſes be near 


call'd; and fo for the reſt. 


THAT what is thus propos d by the Senat, and reſolvd by the 
People, be the Law. 


IN 


of Popular Government. 


IN this Frame the Senat, by the optimacy of the firſt and ſecond Claſſes 
(which ſeldom or never diſagree) carrys all, to the £45 ww of the main 
Body of the People: whence ariſes continual feud or enmity between the Senat 
and the People; who conſulting apart, introduce Popular Debate, ſet up ſom 
other «way of Aſſembly, as by Tribes, or by Pariſhes, with more equality of 
Votes; elect Magiſtrats of their own, make Decrees binding the Senat of 


Nobifity, 1 indeauor to curb their 5 75 oer by weakning their Balance, or 
eſe. tumultuouſly, ani to the alteration. © 


diminiſhing tbeir Eftates: All 
of the | As I with ſo frequent Changes under ſo divers ſhapes, as 
make a very Proteus of the Commonwealth, till having bin all ber lifes 
time "mn with Anarchy, ſhe ends ber days i, in Tyranny, 


A SIXTH MODEL" 
Wet FN 


A COMMONWEALTH 


PROPOS? D. 


The Commonwealth b of Veni ice. 


HAT he Soverali Powei be ſtated: upon four thouſand fleet | 


men, to them and their Heirs for ever. 
THAT there be a great Council conſiſting of theſe fout Abend; 


and that their Sons at five and twenty years of age have right to the | 


lame. 

THAT the great Connell elect one Duke for life: That the 
Duke have a Royal Palace afſign'd, with a Guard, at the States charge, 
and a Revenue of fifteen hundred' pounds: a year; and that he beer the 
Soverain Dignity of the Commonwealth. 

THAT this Duke have fix Counſillors annually choſen! | 7 the 


r. Council. That he have no i to fign any Writing, tho in 
| his'political Furdtions without his 
Counſillors. That his- Counſil lors Rave power to ſign any Writing 8 
in the Duke's name, or to do any of his political Functions without 
him; and that the Duke with theſe fix Counſilfors be the Signory of 


is own Name, nor to do any 


the Common welch. 


THAT the Signory of wh Cortonveatt have ſelon and ſuf. | 
* oh in all the Councils of the fame, with right alſo to oel 8 


each or any of them, either jointly or ſeverally. 

THAT one hundred and twenty elected muell by: the great 
Council, together with other Councils and Magiſtrats, to whom of 
courſe the like Honor is appertaining, be the Senat. 

THAT ſixteen other Magiſtrats propos'd by the Senat, and con- 
firm'd by the great Council for the term of fix months, be a Coun- 
cl apart, with three weekly Provoſts or Propoſers, call'd the Col- 
ege. 

THAT the Signory may aſſemble the College, and propoſe to 
them nn the College may emble the Senat, and propoſe to them ; 
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and that the Senat thi the gest Count, and propoſe to 


them. And that Whatever is reſoly d by the Senat, and not c 
dicted, not queſtion' d by the great ler be Lid Law.” Ou ether 


* 


THAT there be a Council of ed 7 ann val by the orb 
2 80 ved, that this 1575 e en, with the Sit 155 nt 0 | 
the College, having right of Seſſion and Suffrage in the fame may 


upon oC calion;exerciſc ictatorian Power! in this (& e 5 
* THA AT the NE of the People under the Empite' of this 
monwea Anz and ua by Lieutepänts of Provider 

That the 1 8 have a | 755 Arm of” ſtrangers or 0. 
thers, in Diſciplin and Pay. "and; at the City wherin | ſhe 7 reſide. 
be jou indled i in 75 Sea; after ſuch a e that it can no more be, 
proach. by. a Fleet,..1 7 11 Arm 5 without a Flaet. Otherwiſe, p 
neee is expasd bath to LY LANs and tu a mercenary Arn. 
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COMMON 


„„ ra . wank — — — 


WEALTH 


LHT 


pow 5 * C 1 | 4 
HA & Peopt e in ever 
mow within theſe three d 


e Cat Oh IF Yikes 


Soverain Power within their el, juiſdieton, for ever. To 
every Senat annually elect two or four Burgomaſters or Conſuls, to be 
Preſidents of the fame. That they alſo elect ſeven Magiſtrats, or 
preſent fourteen Perfopd to the Qovernor, of the Province; and that 
he elect ſeven, t the ſeven ſo el elected be 85 or have the 
Executive Power of the Lame for their term, 1 within their re- 
; ſpective; Juriſdiction. AO d en d a 
THA in caſe of Affairs of mort\puiblic d W Ale as 
War or Peace, levy of Men or Mony, and the like, the Governor of 
the Province oive information of the things to be confider'd, to the 
Nobility, and to the Senats of that Province; therwith appointing a 
time and place for the Aſſembly of the States Provincial. That each 
of the Senats, having debated the matter propos d, delegat one Conſul, 
Vith ſom other Senators well inform d and inſtructed with their Wil 
and Pleaſure, to the Aſſembly of the States Provincial. That the No- 
bility of the ſame Province delegat ſom of their Order likewiſe to the 
Provincial States. That the Delegats both of the Nobility and of the 
. gs 5 the Your ah their ee nn to 1 ; 
g 5 and 
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of Popular Government. 


1 wat ae the Nobility, nor any Senat or Soverainty be other: 
wiſe bound, than by their own Vote. | 
TH AT the Provincial Eſtates ele& one Magiſtrat for life, or du- 
ring pleaſure, to be Provincial Governor: That they elect one or more 
other Ma 1 for life, or during pleaſute, to be States General. 
THAT the States General being elected, and well inſtructed 
their Provinces, have the direction 8, the whole Leagu Je: That eac 
give not his own Vote, but the Vote of his Province; and chat n no 
Province be otherwiſe bound, than by her own \ Vote. = 


F theſs Models (in which I claim to te the firft that bus tail the 500 
1 and the higheſt Myſterys of the antient Commonwealths, to the Inveſt 
capacity of vulgar Debate) be not all in the mouths of great men, and in 
Pampblets, for Chimeras or Utopias, it is great chance: et contain 

they no leſs than the whole Revolution of Popular Prudence. Nor is it 
ore certain, that no ont bf therk tookld fit the preſent Rate of this Nation, 
than that he or they, whoſe Contemplation and Underſtanding is not well 
vers d in the moſt, or in the beſt of theſe, ſhall never fit a Model of Popu- 
lar Government to the preſent ſtate of this Nation, or of any other. In 
which „ T cam to fulfil : 8 6 in the Second Part, or to pro- 


pob jth a abe. hed 6 Vi ed er ag Nation, 


* 6k 5 3 = 


TI * 22 — 


PART: 


8 p 


THE 


eli 4 Ne NN 6 


SECOND 


SILE 1 15 7 ] E: 
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; Fropoſing a MopzL 1 


A COMMON WEALTH 


Fited to the. 


4100 1139 


Preſent State of thi 18 Nation: 


531 


tys hold themſelves to be National; and that which fits them, can 
never fit a Nation; nor that which fits'a Nation, ever fit them. 


* ki _ is ever, that 1 7 umors or Towels of edn Par- 


This in the Introduction of Government, is always the main difficulty. 


But where Partys are no better founded, or fitted for Uſurpation, than 


.z0w in England, they are rather to be - lighted than conſider d, as t f 

the floute wherof have but given this Exa mple to the reſt, that t 

. who in this flate of Aﬀai rs ſhall obſtruct an equal and well-order'd 05. 
Vernment, Jon but ruin themſehves. For which cauſe it is ite 


we E AT al Citizens, that is, W or ſuch as are not 
Servants; be diſtributed into Horſe and Foot. That ſuch'of 
the as have one hundred pounds a year in Lands, Goods, or Mo- 
" MEER ny, 
4 
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42 vy, or — this proportion be. of f the Horſe; 4, and all wach as hav 


LL Ss I 168311 
fe" THAT: all Elders, or Freehih being | thir rty.. Jeu of, 8 5 
wurde be capable of civil Adrainiſtration ; * the Youth, \ or 
ſuch Freemen as are between eighteen cars of ag age o 80 be not 
capable of eivil Adminiſtration, but of military ee uch manner 
as ſhall follow in the military part of this Model, 
3. THAT the whole native, or ek er 5 of. the, Com 
* be caſt with as much EXa as can be co Wenient, into 
known aud fix d Precicits or Pariſhes, .. 
1 THAT the * reſident in each Pariſh ; annu zally arable 3 In 
the ame; for example pon Monday, next inſuing the laſt of Decem- 
ber That they 1 ena 1 * wed out of their own number every 
fifth man or one man of every five, to be for the term of the year ini 
ſuing a Deputy of that Pariſh ; and that the firſt and ſecond fo elected 
be Overſeers; or Prefidents f or for the regulating of all Parochial Congre- 
gations, Whether of the Elders, « or of the Youth, during the am for 


which they were elected. 1 
5. THAT ſo mat 'Pariſties ly fins neareſt Pn whoſe iq 
9% ſhall amount to one hundred efabouts, be caſt into one Pre- 


cinct call'd the Hundred; and that in each Precinct .call'd:the Hun- 
dred, there be a Town, * illage, or place pfeinted tabe the Capital 
of the fan... 

6. THAT the Partial Deputys elected throout the Hundred af. 
ſemble annually, for example upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of 
January, at the Capital of their Hundred, That they then and there 

elect out 'of the Horſe of their number ome Juſtice of the Peace, one 

Juryman, one Captain, one Inſig gn; and ou 78 of the, Foot of 1 

number one other Juryman, one High Conſtable, Cc. 

J. THAT every twenty Hundreds lying neareſt, and moſt con- 

| ak together, 3 caſt into one Tribe; that the whole Territory 
being after this manner caſt into the TING, ſom Ton or place be ap- 
pointed: to every Tribe for the Ca Reg of the fame; and that theſe 

three Nrecincts (that is, the Pariſh, the Hundred, and the Tribe) 
whether the Deputys thenceforth annually choſen in the Pariſhes or 

Hundreds, com to increaſe or diminiſh, remain firm and inalterable 

for ever, ſave only by Act of Parlament. The Tribes are gan 4 

Hh _ throout theſe Propofitions to amount to fif 37 ö 

LS 8. THAT the Deputys elected in the 'veral Phritbas, together 
with their Magiſtrats and other Officers both Civil and Military elect- 

ed in the ſeveral Hundreds, afſemble or muſter annually, for exam- 
ple upon Monday next inſuing the laſt of Nen at the Capital of 
their Tribe, for the ſpace of two days. 15 

9. THAT this whole Body thus aſſembł d, upon the firſt day of 
heir Aſſembly elect out of the Horſe of their number, one High 
Hherif, one Lieutenant of the Tribe, one Cuſtos Rotulorum, one Con- 
ductor, and two Cenſors. That the High Sherif be Commander in 
chief, the Lieutenant Commander in the ſecond place, and the Con- 
ductor i in the third place, of this Band or Squadron: That the Cuftos 
Rotulorum be muſtermaſter, and keep the Rolls; - that the Cenſors be 
mes of the- Ballot: and Far the term of theſe eee be 
n 


2 


10. 1 


of Phu, Governinent. 


10. TH. AT the Magiſtrats of the Tribe (chat! is to foy 5. the High 
* Lieutenant, Cuſtos Rotulorum, the Cenſors, and the Conductor, 
together with rg Magiſtrats and Officers of the Hundreds, that is to 
ſay, the twenty Juſtices of the Peace, the forty Jurymen; the twenty 

High Conſtables 8 one Troop, or one Troop and one Company a- 
part, call'd the rerogative Troo or Company. That this Troop 
bring in and affiſt the Juſtice of 1 55 0 bold. the Quarter Seſſion in 
their ſeveral Gele and 5 955 their other F unctions as formerly. 

11. THAT the Magiſtrats of the Tribe (that is to ſay, the High 
Sherif, Lieutenant, Cuſtos Rotulorum, the Cenfors, and the Conductor, 
together with the twenty Juſtices elected at the Hundreds) be a Uurt 
for the Government of the Tribe call'd the Phylarch; and that this 
Court procede in all matter of Government as, fa from time to; time 
be directed by Ac of Parlament. ry 920 £4 
1 PR; THAT the Squadron. of the Tribe o on the " an day 5 their 
aſſembly, elect two Knights and three Burgeſſes out of the Horſe of 
their number, and four cher Ba 
that each Knight upon Election Hr La Oath of. Allegiance to 
the Commonwealth, or re ufin ing ſuch Oath, the next Competitor in 
Election to the ſame Mag arg, ma | the Maid Oath, be the Magi- 

ſtrat. The like for the Burgeſſes That the Knights thus ſworn, 1 
geſſion in the Senat for the term of three years; and that the Bur 


thus ſworn, Fs of the Wen e Nee or euer Nl ek the eo 
Pay: 1 like term. | 


55 bard from being 750 a 11 775 7 of che Tribe, or of the fit 
day's Election; but that no former Election whatſoever bar a man of 
| the ſecond tay" 8 Election at the ribe, or to. be choſen a Knight or 
Burgeſs. That a man being choſen a Knight or Burgeſs, who be- 
fore was choten a Magiſtrat or Officer of the Hundred, or Tribe, 
may delegat his former Office or Magiſtracy in the Hundred, or in 


the Tribe, to any other Deputy being no Magiſtrat nor Officer, and 
being of the fame Hunted, and 


yer or Ly oot reſpectively. 


. THAT the Knig 2 of the annual. Election alte aher places 

on Monday next inſuing w_ laſt of March in the Senat; that the like 

number of Knights whoſe, Seffion determins at the ſame time, recede. 

That every Knight or Senator be paid out of the public Revenue quar- 

 terly, one hundred twenty five pounds during, his term of Seſſion, and 
be oblig d to ſit in purple Robes. 

16. THAT annually on reception of the new Koights the Senat 
procede to election of new Magiſtrats or Counſillors. That for Magi- 
ſtrats they elect one General, one Speaker, and two Cenſors, each for 
the term of one year, theſe promiſcuouſiy; ; and that they elect one Com- 
miſſioner of the great Seal, and one Commiſſioner of the Treaſury, each 
for the term of | hope, years, and out of the new Knights only. 


17, THAT 


of the fame Order, that 3 is, of the 
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monwealth, and Preſidents of the Senat, be during the term of their. 


march, receive Fieldpay ; and that a new General be forthwith elected 


to each af them three hundred ſeventy five bob ds. 


and be perpetuated by the annual election of three out of the lai 
| Knights elected into the Council of State. SE 


A 


Keen INV. W. \ 0 


$, 


| Divers Modeh VND i! f 


1920.3 


15. THAT the General and the Speaker, 2s te 910 the C0 . | 


Magiſtracy pai quarterly out of the public Revenu ndre 
— 3 chat 15 Inſigns of theſe Magi racys be ee dee 
the General, and a Mace before the Speaker; that they be oblig' dt to. 
wear Ducal Robes. And that what. is ſaid of the General in this Pro-" 
poſition, be underſtood only of the Cake fitting. cl not of the 
General marching. 

18. THAT the General fitting; in caſe he be commanded 10 


by the. Senat to ſuccede him in the Houſe, with all the Rights, In- — 
ſigns and Emoluments of the General fitting ; and this ſo often 0 
one or more Generals are marching. ls eh 

19. THAT the; three Commiſſioners of the Great, Seal, and the, 
three Commiſſioners of the Treafury, uſing their Inſigns and Habit, 
and performing their other functions as formerly; haye pad qu artery 


20. THAT the Cenſors govern the, Ballot ;. that. ahey be Pref. 
dents of the Council for daten ;: that; each have a ſil yer Wand for 
the Inſign of his Magiſtracy; that each be be paid quarterly three hun- 
dred ſeventy five pounds, and be oblig d to wear ſcarlet Robes. 

21. THAT t e General ſitting, the Speaker, and the ſix Com- 
miſſioners 6 WI 1. be the Signory of this Commonwealth, 

22. THAT there be a Council of State , conſiſting of fifteen 
8 25 „ five out of each Order, Liſt, or Election; and Fab the ſame 

etuated by the annual election of fre, out of the new Knights, 
or or Bee laſt ety into the Senat. 

23. THAT there be a Council for Religion conſiſting of twelve 
Knights, four out of each Order, and perpetuated by the annual e- 
lection of four out of the Knights laſt elected into the Senat. That 
there be a Council for Trade, conſiſting of 2 a like number, elected and 
Pere petuated in the ſame manner. 

24. THAT there be a Council of War. not elected by the Senat, 4 
but elected by the Council of State out of themſelves. That this 
Council of War conſiſt of nine Knights, three out of each Order, 


25. THAT in cafe the Senat add nine Knights more elected pro⸗ 
miſcuouſly, or not promiſcuouſly, out of their own number, to the 
Council al War, the faid Council of War be underſtood by ſuch ad- 
dition to be Dictator of the Commonwealth for the term of three 
months and no longer, except by farther Order of the Senat the faid 
Dictatorian Power be prolong'd for a like term. 

26. THAT the Signory 4 ſeſſion and ſuffrage, with right alſo 
jointly or ſeverally to propoſe both in the nt. and in all Senatorian 
Councils. 
27. THAT each of the three Orders or Diviſions of Knights, in 
each Senatorian Council, ele& one Provoſt for the term of one Week 
and that any two Provoſts of the ſame Council fo elected, may pro- 
poſe to the ſame Council for their term, and not otherwiſe. 

28. THAT ſom fair Room, or Rooms well furniſh'd and attend- 
ed, be allow'd at the States charge, for a free and open Academy to 


all comers, at ſom convenient hour or hours towards the ay? 
t 


of Popular Government. 


That this Academy be ey 'OaFcording-tath ze Rules of good Breed- 
ot or civil 8 155 one or BE of the Proyoſts; and 


in this Acad ST. it bo HWAILE or any man Word „e month, or 


CAFE or in earſleſt, to pr oſe to Propöſer rp 
THAT for Embaffädbrs in Adele „there 25 Reiden jy 13 
af th Fp ain, Venite, and Confldhtinople! and that every Rev"; | 


ſident upon electi n '6f a ned kane i art For remo 
next Re idence in order hereby mention d, 'tilPHavin 910 Fach l 
all the fait Refidences, he fetürns home. Tha 9 5 onday he . 
inſuing the laſt of November, there be every ſecond year elected b. 
the Senat for A fit perſon, being above tent) five and under thirty five 
yeats of age, and not of the Senat, för of the Populat Atfembly.” 
That the Part "fo elected repair on Monda next infüing che laſt fd 
March following, as” an Effibaffador in Gmina nary to tße Court of 
France, and there reſide for the term of tWoO yeafs to be Vothputec þ 
from the firſt of Ahril next infilng his electron, That dyery Embaſ 
fador in Orditlaty be allo wd three thoulthe buds a year dring the 
term of his Refidetice; And tHat if a Reſident c ms to dy N bee be an 
extraordinar Election into 1 stern, ind rte the a 
| mainder of His femoves an Prog teſs. wog 2101190) + 
30. TH AT Sn ai eve een be made b 5 5 PE 40 
by A Co or by Conia ners propoling, and by the Senät re 
Giving in t he miatiner ey l Thats all Field Officers be p bed 4h 
by ihe Couficil of W ar. That! Embaſſaders Extraordinaty he 
vers by the Council of State: That all idges and Serje: Jeantsat Li be 
4 by tlie Commiſſioners? of the feat Seal: i "That all 'Bafons 
Officers 15 truſt in the Exchequer be ptopogd by the Commiheo- 
Bar of the Treafury; y; and that ſuch of rs as are thus + pt 50 5 toy" 
and approv'd by the Senat, be held lawfully elected. Ns! 52007 ih 
4 THA tlie cognizande of all foren Negorlatih and of a, 
matter of State to be conſider d, or Law to be enacted, whether Pro- 
vincial or National, Domeſtic or” Foren, Pertain to the Council 
State. That all ich Affairs Or lite kind as the Council of Stats half * 
judg fit to be carry d with more than ordinary Sectecy, be init 
by them, and pertain to the Coghizance' and truſt of the COùncll of 
W, to this end confiſting of a ſelect Part, or Committee of the 
Council of State. That the Cognizance and Protection Both of the 
National Religion, and of the Liberty of Conſcience, <qually" eſta” 
bliſh'd in this Nation, after the manner provided in the religious part 
of this Model, Pertain to "the Council for Religion. That all matter 
of Traffic, and kegulation of the fame pertaiſi to the Council for 
Trade. That f in the exerciſe” bf theſe ſeveral Functions, each being 
naturally Senatorian or Author itative only, no Council afſume any os 
ther Power than ſuch only as hall be ee or . eſtated 
upon the ſame by Act of Fatlament. R001" 
32. THAT what ſhall be proposd to the Senat by any one or 
more of the Signory, or of the Propoſers General; or Thstever was 
propos d by any two of the Provoſts, or particular Propoſers to ny 
reſpective Council, and upon debate at that Council ſhall com to be 
opore by the fame to 1 e Senat, be neceflarily debatable, and de- of 
ated by the Senat. tends 
23, THAT in all caſes Rein Power is detiv'd to tlie Sens by 
"is made, or yy Act of Parliament, the reſult of the Senat be werbe 
| 0 
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That in all caſes of 9 — o be Dake. or not al 17 5 22 for by 
Act of Parlament, as ſom particular Peace or W of Mer 

Mony, or the like, the Reſult of the Senat be Bake Sg but 

ratory only, and de propos d by the Senat to the Prerogative Tribe, * 

Aſſembly of the People, except only in caſes of ſuch ſpeed or ſecrecy,” 

wherin the Senat ſhall judg the neceſſary ſlowneſs or openneſs of like 

proceding to be of detriment or danger to the Commonwealth, 

34. THAT if upon the lotion or propoſition of a Council, or 
Propoſer General, the Senat add nine Kn Ke. promiſcuoufly or not 
promiſ choſen outof t heir o. number, to iche Cbabeil of War, 
the ſaid Comncil of War be therby made Dictator, and have power 
of Life and Death, as alſo to enact Laws in all caſes of ſpeed or fe. 
crecy, for and during the term of three months and no longer, except 
upon new Order from the Senat: And that all Laws enacted by the 
Dictator, be good and valid for the term of one year, and no longer, 
expapt the ame be propos d by the Senat, and reſolv'd by the People, 

35. THAT*he Burgeſſes of the annual Election teturn'd by the 
T ribes, enter into the Prerogative Tribe on Monday next inſaing the 
laſt of March ; and that the like number of Burgeſſes whoſe term is 
expir d, recede at the ſame time. That the Burgeſſes thus enter d, e- 
lect to themſelves out of their own number two of the Horſe, one to 
be Captain, and the other to be Cornet of the ſame; and two of the 
Foot, one to be Captain, the other to be Inſign of the fame, each for 
the term of three years; That theſe Officers being thus elected, the 
whole Tribe or Aſſembly procede to the election of four annual Ma- 
giſtrats, two out of the 15 to be Tribuns of the Foot, and two out 
of the Horſe to be Tribuns of the Horſe. That the Tribuns be Com- 
manders in chief of this Tribe fo far as it is a Militar Body, and Preſi- 
dents of the ſame as it is a Civil Aſſembly. And laſtſy, that this whole 
my be paid weekly as follows: to each of the Tribuns of the Horſe" 

pounds, to each of the Tribuns of the Foot ſix pounds; to each of 
G Ceptains of Horſe five pounds, to each of the Captains of Foot 
four pounds; to each of the Cornets three pounds, to each of the 
Infigns two pounds. ſeven ſhillings; to every „ ph: one Pound 
ten ſhillings, and to every one of the Foot one poun 

36. THAT inferior Officers, as Captains, Corniets, Thfigns, be 
only. for the Military Diſciplin of the Tribe. That the Tribune have 
| Seſſion in the Senat without Suffrage : That of courſe they have Sel: 

fion and Suffrage in the Dictatorian Council, ſo often as it is created 
by the Senat. That in all caſes to be adjudg'd by the People they be 
Preſidents of the Court or Judicatory. 

37. THAT Peculat or Deffaudation of the Public and all ca- 
ſes or Crimes tending to the ſubverſion of the Government, be tri- 
able-by the Prerogative Tribe or the Aſſembly of the People ; and that 
to the ſame there ly an Appeal in all Cauſes, and from all Courts : 
Magiſtrats, or. Councils, National and Provincial. 

38. THAT the right of Debate, as alſo of able to the Peo- 
ple, be wholly and only in the Senat, without any power at all of 
Reſult not deriv'd from the People, and eſtated upon P Senat by at 
of Parlament. 

39. THAT the power of Reſult be wholly and only i in the Peo- 
pe, without any right at all of Debate. 


40. THAT 


of Poplar Wert, 


40. THAT the Senat having debated and agreed upon a Law to 
be propos d, cauſe pr — of the ſaid Law to be made for the 
ſpace, of fix weeks os Propoſition; , that is, cauſe the Law to be 


—_ 7 of the City, and of the Suburbs. 
AT promulgation being made, the. Signory demand of 

6 Tribuns Wing in the. Senat, an, Aſſembly of the People. That 
the Tribuns upon ſuch demand of the „ or of the Senat, be 
oblig d to afſenible the Prerogative Tribe in Arms by ſound of Trum- 

K. ** Drums Ar and Colors flying, in any Town, Field, or 
Ma rketplace, , being not above fix miles diſtant, upon the day, and at 
the hour appointed, except the meeting, thro inconvenience of the 
Weather, or the like, be prorogu 
Tribuns. That che Prerogatave. Tribe aſſembl d accordingly, 
the Senat propoſe to them by two or more of the Senatbrian Magi 
ſtrats therto appointed, at the firſt Promulgation of the Law, That 
the Propoſets for the Senat open to the People the occaſion, motives, 
and reaſons of 4 for — to be propos d; and that the ſame 
being don, they put the Law or Propoſition by diſtinct clauſes to the 
Ballot of the People. That if any material Clauſe or Clauſes of the 
Propoſition, or Law fo propos d, be rejected by the People, the Clauſe 
or Clauſes. ſo rejected may be review d, alter d, and propos d again 
to the third time, if the — think fir, but no MN 1 
42. THAT what is thus propos d by the Senat, and reſolo d by 


the People, be the Law of the Land, and no other, except what is 
already receiv'd as ach + or reſerv'd to the Dictatorian Council. 
iſtracy, Office, or Election throout this 


* 


THAT every 
who Commonvealth,!; 


ether annual or triennial, be underſtood 


term of the ſame. That the Magiſtracy or Office of a Knight, and of 
a Burgeſs, be in this relation underſtood as one and the ſame; and 


ſtic, and not ſugh asare foren, or contain'd in the Provincial part of 

this Model, 

44 THAT for an Exception from this Rule, where thete | is but 

one Elder of the Horſe in one and the fame Pariſh, that Elder be eli- 

phe. in the fame without interval; and where there be above four 
Iders of the Horſe in one and the fame Pariſh, there be not above 

half, nor under two of them eligible at the fame Election. 

5. THAT throout all the Aſſemblys and Councils of this Com: 


of one third part in a time of ſickneſs, being fo declar'd by the Senat. 

THE uſe of the Ballot, being as full of Prolixity and abſtraſeneſs in 
writing, as of diſpatch and Facility in practice, is preſum d throout all 
Elections and Reſults in this Model, and for the reſt reſerv'd rather to 
| pradiice than writing. There remain the Religious, M. litary and Pro- 
vincial parts of this Frame: But the Civil part — — they 
| A. or being not approv d, may be par d. 


2 2 2 CON. 


'd by conſent of the Signory and of the 


of courſe or conſequence to injoin an interval or vacation to the 


that this Order regard only ſuch Elections as are National or Dome- 


monwealth, the Quorum conſiſt of one half in the time of health, and 
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written fair, and hung up for the time aforeſaid in ſom of the moſt 
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THE Deſire of the People of Eoglond now eee 
Nyse have a Free Farlament. TY . W 
LET there be a free Parlament. iD 
TO the end that the People may by: dl li repreſented, or 
that the Parlament may be Freeſt, 
LET there be a new Diviſion of England: and Wales, wih as 
| much equality as may ftand with convenience, into fifty Shires. 
LET every Shire Hoy annually two Knights to be of one Houle, 
and ſeven Depu tys to be of another Houſe of Parlament, for-the'term 
of three years. For the firſt year only, let the Deputys i in each Di- 


viſion be  eletted triple, that is, ſeven for the term of one year, ſeven far 


the term of two years, and ſeven for the term of three years, The like 
for the Knights, ſave only that the preſent Parlament remain; that is, 
let two Knights in each Diviſion be elected the firſt year only for the 
term of one year, two other Knights at the ſame time for the term of 


two years; and let the preſent Parlament be the triennial part of the 
Knights Houſe for the firſt Election. 


THE Houſe of Knights and the Houſe of Deputys being aſſembl'd, - 


let the Houſe of Knights debate and propoſe. 


LET what is propos'd by the Houſe of Knights, be promulgated 
for the ſpace of ſix weeks. 


PROMULGATION being thus made, let the Houſe of De- 
putys meet, and give their Reſult upon the Propoſition. 

LET what was thus prbpos d by the Senat or Houſe of Knights, 
ind reſol d by the People or Houſe of Deputys, be the Law. 


IN this Conſtitution theſe Councils muſt of neceſſity contain the 
Wiſdom, and the Intereſt of the Nation. 


IN this method, Debate muſt of neceſſity be mature, 
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W ILL never, may ſom ay ? But if the Senat and the Popular 


there is, Was, or ever can be Monarchy. ' There will be this when all 
into the hands of Royaliſte. 


might not (ſom way or other) propo 
derd Commonwealth. 
YPON 


thats MAchIAvEI. 


Abertas; either the Kings ought not to haye bin driven out, or the 
Peqple to have their Liberty not in word, but in deed ; but that is 
Heatheniſm, that's Cicero; well this is Chriſtian, if there will be 
no ſuch faying, I would there might be no ſwearing. 


Fb. 6. 1659. 


) The Ways and Means, &c. 


IF it be according to the Wiſdom and the Intereſt of the Nation 
upon mature debate that there be: King, let there be a King. 

IF it be according to the Wiſdom and the Intereſt of the Nation 
upon mature debate, that there be a Commonwealth ; tw o Afergblys 
, ee e. 
Commonwwth,” that they arg capaci ated and inelin d $o reach to 

more par- 


themſelves whatever furniture ſhall be further neceſſary 1 
ticular Orders, which alſo is at hand 
TILL this or the like be don, the Line of the late King and the 
People muſt be fellowyſufferers; in which eaſe the impatignce of the 
People mult be for the-reſfitution of that Line at all adveftures, | 
BUT this or the like being once don, immediatly the Line of the 
late King and the People becom Rivals, in which caſe they will never 


— 


4 4 - 4 


reſtore Monarchy. 


Aſſembly be both Royalifts; they both will and can reſtore Monar- 
— | DT ng 
- THO=-both Royaliſts, they neither-vrill nor can+-for-let-them, 


that look no further than home or ſelf, ſay what they will, to affirm 
that a Senat, and a Popular Affſembly thus conftituted can procreat 


Monarchy, is to affirm that a Horſe and a Mare can generat a Caty 


that Wheat being rightly! ſown may com up Peaſe ; or that a River 
in its natural channel may run upwards © | TI. 
. IN. the. preſent caſe of England, Commonwealthſmen may fail 
= want of Art, but Royaliſts muſt * thro = IF nag the 

ormer may miſs thro; impotence, the, latter muſt thro impoſſibility. 
Or ER ORE > State pus ee that is, not alot . 
Lord or Lords; let there be one Example, or one Reaſon given that 


fails, for the aftergame, tho the Work ſhould fall, as is like enough, 
CERTAIN. it is, that where ay, privat Citizen or Freeman 
ſe, there never was a well or- 
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this Incouragerpept I offer'd this Paper to good hands, but 
J FL 1 19 33 A ＋ 3 f f f 7 3 ©: 1 1 'S F- © AF Fane hn 5 
it was (according to cuſtom) thrown after me. 
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80 it went in the Protector's time, in every Reyolution ſince. 
La 


fortuna accieca gli animi de gli buomini; but that is Atheiſm, 


WELL, but now ſays the Protectorian Family, O that we had 
ſet up the equal Commonwealth! So ſay broken Parlaments and Stateſ- 
men; ſo ſay the ſadly miſtaken Sectarys; ſo ſay the caſhier'd Officers; 
ſo ſays he that would have no nay, but Oligarchy was a good word; 
and ſo will more ſay after theſe, except they learn to ſay after ano- 

ther, aut reges non exigendi fuerunt, aut plebi re, non verbo, danda 
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or DIVERS. 


W ell affected Perfor ons, 
| Deliver'd the 6th day of Jah, 1 6 5 9% oo 
with the PanLamant's Anſwer - therto, 
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q Parlament of the Commonwealth of England; . 


The HunblePeatitio fdiversn well ne en 


SHE Ws. Hiern 3 tn bag 


| HAT your Petitioners have for many via ſerv the 
breathings and longings of this Nation after Reſt and Settle- 
ment, and that upon miſtaken grounds they have bin ready 


even to ſacrifice and yield 5 part of their own undoubted 
right, to follow after an appearance of it. 


AND your Petitioners do daily ſee the bad effects of long conti- 
nu'd Diſtractions, in the ruins and decays of Trade foren and domeſtit: 
and in the advantages that are taken to make Confederacys to involve 
the Nation in Blood and Confuſion, under pretence of procuring a. 
Settlement, 
THAT it has bin the practice of all Nations, on the Subverſion of 
any form of Government, to provide immediatly a new Conſtitution 
ſuitable to their condition; with certain Succeſſions and Deſcents, that 
fo both their Lawgivers and Magiftrats might uſe their ſeveral 
Truſts, according to the eſtabliſh'd Conſtitution ; and the Peoples 
minds be ſettl'd ſecure, and free from attemts of introducing ſeveral 
forms of Government, — to the variety of cheir Fancys, or 
corrupt Intereſts. | 
THAT God has preſerv'd this Nation wonderfully without ex- 
ample many years, ſince the diſſolution of the old form of Govern- 
ment by King, Lords and Commons; there having bin no fundamental 
— of my kind duly ſettl'd, nor any certain Succeſſion pro- 
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ſufferings of this Nation in their Strength, Wealth, Honor, Liberty, 
and all thingsconducin 


by King, Lords, and Commons, being diſſolvd, whatever new 


welfare in the execution of them: For, the exerciſe of all juſt Au- 
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vided for the Legiſlative, Power; but even at this inſtant, if by any 
ſudden ſickneſs, deſign, or force, any conſiderable numbers of your: - 
Perſons ſhould be render d incapable of meeting in Parlament, the 
Commonwealth were without form of ſucceſſive Legiſlatuxe or Ma- 
giſtracy, and left to the mercy of the ſtrongeſt Faction. Vet we have 
reaſon, to remember in theſe years of unſettlement, the. inexpreſſible 


7 


Gal IH ng. to their well deing; and we have Iike reaſon 


poſſibility of yaur Honors unanimous and expeditious, procedings to- 
wards our Country's preſervation, and relief from its heavy preſſares, 
while your minds are not ſettl'd in any known Con . 
ment or fundamental Orders; EI to which, all Laws ſhould be 
made: but divers or contrary Intereſts may be proſecuted on different 


Ae e e gnd eee difleeent farms. of Ger. 


I 


1180 & 14 is "4 | o 
vernment, tho all with good intentions, . | 


YOUR Petitioners therfore conceiving remedy fo effeftual againſt the 
© Projent Dangers, as the ſettlement of 4he Peoples minds, and putting. 
em into actual ſecurity of their Propertys andLibertys, by a due efta- 
© Bliſhment of the Con itution under which they may evidently appre- 
mo hend their certain enjoyment of them; and tberupon, . a return of 
* Their Trade and free Commerce, without theſe continual fears that 
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nal juch frequent hops in Trade, to the ruin of thouſands. 


AN your Petitioners alſo obſerving, that the Intereſt of the late 
King Son is cry d up, and promoted daily, upon pretence, that 
rim, eden Nat iin Ae N 2 | 1 
b there will be nothing but Confujion and Tyranny, till be com to 
| ... govern; and that ſuch as declare for a Commonwealth, are for 
W p and Confuſion, and can never agree among themſelves, . 
ae ST. EE I oi a e... 
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' ' ©," UPON ſerious thoughts of the Premiſes, your Petitioners do 
Pereſume with all bumility, and ſubmiſſion to your Wiſdom, to 
Mer to your Honors their Principles and Propoſals cun- 
©" cerning the Government of this Nation : Wherupon, they 
©... Bumbly conceive, a juſt and prudent Government ought 1b 

694; 31 ee a0 esl 5 l ugiffiga i Ils 1. ink 


1. THAT the Conſtitution of the Civil Government of England 
Conſtitution of Government can be made or ſettl'd according to any 
rule of Righteouſneſs, it can be no other than a wiſe Order or Me- 


thod, into which the free People's 2 ſhall be form'd for the 
making of their Laws, and taking care for their common ſafety and 


thority over a free People, ought (under God) to ariſe from their 
own Conſennt. W \6, e REY © 
2. THAT the Government of a free People ought to be ſo ſettl'd, - 
that the Governors and Govern'd may have the ſame Intereſt in pre- 
ſerving the Government, and each other's Propertys and Libertys re- 
ſpectively ; that being the only ſure foundation of a Common- 
wealth's-Unity, Peace, Strength, and Proſperity. 5 


* 923 


of divers eff a fre Per fons. 543 
H AT there cannot be Union of the Intereſts of a whole | 
Nasa in the Government, where thoſe Who hall ſometimes g govern, 3 
be not alſo ſometimes in the cbndition of the Govern'd; other wiſe the 
Governors will not be in a capacity to feel the weight a of the Govern-.' 


ment, nor the Govern'd to ihjoy the advantages of it: And then it 


will be the intereſt of the major part to deſtroy the Government, 1 
much as it will be the intereſt of the minor part to p reſerveit, 

4. THAT there is no ſecurity that the Supreme Aythority ſhall” 
not fall into- Factions, and be Jed their ptivat tereſt to ep them- a 
ſelves always in power, and dire the Government to their privat 
advantages, if that Supreme Authority be ſettkd in any fingle Aſſem- 
bly whatſoever, that ſhall have berg intire power. of propounding, de- 
bating and reſolving Laws. _ 
F. THAT the Soverain Authority in every Government,” of what - 
kind foever, ought to be certain in its x erp rpetual Succeſſions, Revolu- 
tions, or Deſcents ; and without poſſibility (by the judgment of hu- 
man Prudence). of a death or failure of its * becauſe the whole 
form of the Government is dilloly'd if that mould happen, and the 
People in the utmoſt imminent danger of an abſolute Tyr npy, or a 
War among themſelves or Rapin and Con fuſion. AY c erfore 
ha the Government is Populär, the 41800 s in whom reſide the 

Supreme Authority, ought. nee to dy ot diffdſy ve, tho the Perſons be 
antivally chan ing: neither ug SN Ke to truſt, the Soverain care of the 
ſtrength and fafety of the "People out of their own hands, by allo 
ing a Vacation to themſelves py thoſe that thoyld be truſted be in 
love with ſuch great Authority. and aſpire to. be their Maſters, or 
elſe fear an Account, and ſeek the dillohution., of the ' Comfnonyealth 
to avoid it. _ wb 8 $4 

6. THAT it ou ght to be dec TE as 4 ndamental Order in the hy 
Conſtitution of has Commobiwealth, 0 the Parlament being the 
Supreme Legiſlative Power, is intended only for the exerciſe of all 
thoſe Acts of Authority that are 9 8 and peculiar to the. Legiſlative 
Power ; and to provide for a agh racy, to whom ſhould appertain 
the whole Executive Power of the Laws; and no Caſe either ou 


or Criminal to be judg'd in Parlament, fving. that the laſt Appeals 


all Caſes, where Appeals ſhall be thought fit to be admitted, be ret 
to the Popular A 


embly ; ; and alſo that to them be. refer'd the Judg- 
ment of ah Magiſtrats i in Caſes of Maladminiſtrations in their * 


A. N D in e of theſ Principles, 


FO UR Petitioners humbly pr 55 for the 2 „ 
this Commonwealth, that = be erdain 4. 


we 


bY - THAT? 0 parlament KY the Apreme Authority of England a : 
2 by the free People, o repreſent them with as much equality as may 


2. 7 HA 7 a Parlament of England 00 confi of tu Aſemblys, 0 
2 leſſer of about three hundred, in whom ſhall refide the intire power of 
| ting, debating, and! Propvunding Laws : the other, to con 7. of a & 

225 greater _ in _ {od * the ſole WN of refoh ping al 
avs — 
— 3. THAT 


4 
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in the ſame Aſſembly during ſom convenient interval or vacation. 


| Perjuaſions in parts of the Dottrin, or Diſciplin therof, be equally protected 


| erciſe of no Religion contrary to Chriſtianity be tolerated ; nor the public 


cor porated into the Intereſt of any Foren State or Prince. 


The Humble Petition © 


3. THAT the free People of England, in their reſpefFive divifions at 
certain days and places appointed, ſhall for ever annually chuſeone third part 
to each Aſſembly, to enter into their Authority, at certain days appointed: 
the ſame days, the Authority of a third of each of the ſaid Aſemblys to 
ceaſe, only in the laying the firſl Foundation in this Commonwealth; 
Onſtitution: the whole number of both the Aſſemblys to be choſen by the 
People reſpectively, viz. one third of each Aſſembly to be choſen for one 
year, one third for two years, and one third for three year. 

4. THAT ſuch as ſhall be choſen, having fer d their appointed time 


8 


in either of 75 Aſemblys of Parlament, ſhall not be capable to ſerve 


5. THAT the Legiſlative Power do wholly refer the execution of the 
Lows the Mogiftracy, according to the Jixth Principle herein men- 
6. THAT in reſpect to Religion and Chriſtian Liberty, it be ordaind 
that the Chriſtian Religion by the appointment of all fucceding Parlaments, 
be taught, and promulgatedto the Nation, and public Preatherstherof main. 
tain'd : and that all that ſhall profeſs the ſaid Religion, tho of different 


in the peaceable profeſſion, and public exerciſe of the ſame ; and be equal 
capable of all Elections, Magiſtracys, Preferments in the se 
according to the order of the ſame. Provided always, that the public ex- 


exerciſe of any Religion, tho profeſſedly Chriſtian, grounded upon, or in- 
ES ns hf > 


TH Es E your Petitioners humbly conceive to be the Eſſentials 
of the form of a free Commonwealth, which if they were made fit 
for practice by your Honors appointing the numbers, times, places, 
and all other neceffary circumſtances, and fett!'d as the fundamental 
Orders of the Commonwealth, wonld naturally difpoſe thoſe that 
fhould hereafter be choſen into the Parlaments, from the love of their 
own intereſt to ſeek the common good, being oblig'd by the Conſti- 
tutions here humbly offer d to partake with the whole body of the 
People, of the good or evil that ſhall happen to the Commonwealth, 
having no probable temtations or means left to compaſs any privat 
or factious ends in matters Religious or Civil. And your Petitioners 
cannot imagin a greater ſecurity for the Cauſe and Intereſt contended 
for with ſuch effuſion of Blood, than by diſpoſing the free People 
into this kind of order, wherby the ſame Caufe would becom their 
common Intereſt, Yet if your Honors ſhould think it neceſſary or 
convenient for ſecuring the minds of ſuch as are doubtful and jealous 
that the People may betray their own Libertys, there may be inſerted 
into the fundamental Orders of the Commonwealth, theſe following 
Expedients, vi. 

i. THAT for ſecuring the Government of this Commonwealth, 
and of the Religious and Civil freedom of the good People therof, 
it may be for ever eſteem'd and judg'd Treaſon againſt the Common- 
wealth, for any Member of either Aſſembly of Parlament, or any 
other perſon whatſoever, to move or propoſe in either of the faid 
Aſſemblys, the reſtitution of Kingly Government, or the introducti- 
on of any fingle Perſon to be chief Magiſtrat of England, or the alte- 


ation of that part of the fundamental Order herein contain'd that 
I concerns 


concerns the equal Freedom and? Protetion of religious Perſons of dif- 
ferent Perſuaſions. | 
2, THAT about the number of teck Perſbns of the moſt un- 


oubted Fideſity and ace may be authotiz d and ĩmpowerd, for 


ome certain number of Years next enſuing, to feize, apprehend, and in 
ſafe to detain anyPerfon. or Perſals wWhatſo 4b he or they” 
be in due Form of Law deliver d, ds is heroakter fpecify d, that ry. 
move or Ae yy = m eicher of whe iid Aſſemblies. of \Parliiment dhe Re- 
Ke or the Inttochictian of anz ſingle 
wr ro to be chieſ Ag g of this Commonivealth, or dhe Alteration. 
of that part of the fondamental Order herein contain'd, that con- 
cerns the Freedom and u Ol 
Perſuaſions; but for no other Matter or Cauſe Whatfoeuer. And when 
it ſhall happen, that any Perſon or Perſons ſhall be arreſted or ſeiz d for 
any of the Cauſes aforeſaid, in manner aforeſaid, then a Commiſſion 
of Oyer and Terminer may iſſue forth in due Form of Law te tha flid 


twelve, or any ſix of hee, to proceed in due Form of Law, within one 


Month after the Apprehinfio of any Perſon or Perfüns db che 
Arraignment and publick Trial . ſacl Perſon or Perſons — cid 


on the legal Conviation of him or them by the Teſtimony of two ſuf- 


ficient Witneſſes of any of the r — declar d, to crindemmn to 


the pains of Death, N a1 a Ger e M ete- 
cuted: and the Keeper or Keepers wy nd that 
ſhall be for the time being, may be authorizd and requir m time 
to time during. the term of Fears, to ilfe — to the 


ſaid twelve, or any ſix of them, authorizing them tu proceed as aforeflid. 


AND if your Hanours ee the fun- 
damental Orders of the Government may bi cn ſented to or fubſeribid 
by the People themſelves, if their expreſs Pact ſhall be eſteem'd any 
additional Security; - other Naticns, upon thic.like occaſions of Expul- 
ſion of their Kings, having taken the Peoples Oaths againſt their return- 
ing: and the ſame may be proclaim'd as often as our Anceſtors provi- 
ded for the proclaiming of Magna Charta; and any further Security alſo 
added, if ay can be found e Men, that has a Foundation in Ju- 


ſtice. 


NOW your Petitioners haviny g, with bumble Submiſfion to your 
grave Wiſdoms, thus declar'd their Apprehenſions of the preſent Con- 
dition of this diſtracted Nation, and the only effectual means under 
God to prevent the impending Miſchieks 5 They do muſt humbly pray, 


THA ſuch f peedy Conſiderations may be had of the Premiſes 


as the Condition of this Nation requires; and that ſuch a 
Method may be ſettled for the debating and conſulting about 
the Government, that your wiſe Reſults may be ſeaſonable 
for the healing all the Breaches of the Commonwealth, and 


eſtabliſhing the ſure Foundations of Freedom, Juſtice, Peace, 


and "Vane: 


And N Petitioners ſhall always pray, &c .f 
— A aa a | Wedneſ- 


3 different . 
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546 The Parliament Anſwer. 


' Wedneſday Fuly the 6th, 1659. 
"T5 E Houſe bein * inform? d, that divers Gentlemen were at the Door 
with u Petition, they were call in, anil ane ili Petitionens. 
behalf of himſelf and the reft ſaid, We humbly preſent you a Petition, to 
which we might have had many thouſand Hands, but the Matter rather 


deſerves 52 % C ration than a . TE z.and there- 


Jorętue do hulnbly preſent it to this Honourabl Houſe: Which after the Pee 
Titioners werewithdrawn, aas read and was Fits, d, The humble Petition 


of divers well affected Perſons. 


Reſolvd, 
7 HAT the Peritianers have the Thanks of the Hou 


TH 1 Petttimersnberd 6 again YT) FRO ad 4 . Speaker gave them 


this Anſiver. 


Gentlemen, 
THE Houſe has read over your "Petition, and frnd 5 it without any 


private End, and only for the public Intereſt; and Jam commanded to let you 
know, that 2 lies much upon them to ma ſucb a Settlement as may be maſt 
for the Good of Poſterity : and they are about that Work, and intend to 
go forward with it with as much Expedition as may be. And for your 
parts, they have commanded me to give you Thanks; and in their Names J 


do give you the Thanks of this Hou accordingly. 
Tho. St. Nichqles, / Clerc f the Parliament. 
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PIAN PIANO: 
RCOURSE 


BETWEEN 


INTE 


H. Ferns, D. D. and ]. HarrINGToN, Eſq; 


Upon occaſion of the Doctors Cenſure of the CoMMonwEALTH of 
OCEAN A. 


Sentit terra Deos, mutataq; fidera pondus , 
Quzfrere ſuum. Petron, Sal. 


pd. _ Y 


EPISTLE to the READER, 


READER, 


] Seldom talk with him that does not confute me, nor ever read that which 
did not confirm me: Wherefore if I be glad to take a Man in black 

and white, you will not blame me, or do not know that I have had an 
Univerſity about my Ears, without any Poſſibility left unto me whereby 


to defend my ſelf, but this, in which you may imagine me ſpeaking unto the 
Chair. | 85 


Intercourſe between H. FERNE, D. D. and JAMES 


HARRINGTON, Eſq, upon Occaſion of the Doctor's 
Cenſure of the Commonwealth of Oceana, 


WE EN TI had publiſhed my Oceana, one of my Siſters making 
good Proviſion of Copies, preſented of them unto her Friends, 
as well to ſhew her Reſpect to them, as to know their Judgments of it. 


one, and ſoon after receiv'd this Anſwer. 


| MADAM, 


Among the reſt being acquainted with Doctor Ferne, ſhe ſent him 
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terconrfe between H. FRRNE DD. 
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MAD A M, ; 113 20 = DIS naa F 14; 531. 11387 
ribs 2 Book direciid v0 1 me fon your Lauybip, b rim 
Jpculd expreſt my' Senſt f it. Farknowledge,” Milam," the Ha- 
vour you bave dune me in ſending it; but the Return yos expect hath; iti 
Difficulties, | the Book beuug now paſt the Preſe, ani f ſuch an Argu- 
ment, hod ¶ ſcen it bgfure it was puulict, I t baue ſaid ib mj not. 
likely to pleaſe, &. But that 25 chin bas your 'Defire,-T ſuppoſe, is to 
know-how I like it.  T-concetve- your Ladyſbip is not jo» fan a Stranger: 
either to ibe Book which:you' os, or to me, whom -you-are plegſeu thus 
to own, : but that: you take" mne to be of a\different Fudgnitht from the Au- 
thor in this his Form, dubetber cuncer ning State or Church. | And it may 
be:your Lauyſbip did therefore call me to; ſpeak, as one that would be leſs 
burtial. Give me leave: then, Madam, in hliin Engl iſb tui ſay, that albeit. 
the Author" hath ſbeum good Sufficiency"' of Parts, and talen much. 
Pains in order to his: gn; yet Pconteius, Hit, othat be is not a little 
miſtaken in -thinking the ——— on Government under 
Moſes ſo ble unte bin Purpoſe, us lie would make it. Next, that 
when the Queſtion uit bis Form and the\Monarchical. is diſputed over 
and ouer again, Reaſon and Experiente will till plead for the latter. 
Nor can the Balance he pretends ſtanu fo Head) in bis Form, as in a well 
tempered Monarchy, by Reajen.' the Temptations: of advancing are more 
like to ſiouy avith many 1 4 Commonwealth, than with ans, &c. in the 
height of Dignity. Next: when I confider - ſuch a Change by this Model 
from what was ever in, &c, and that tbe Agragrian, mitch ſome other 
kvelling Orders, are tht Laws of it, I ſbould think the Nature of Men 
was rt to be new mode u, before they aul be capable of this. Laſtly, 
what i ſaid in relation to the Churdh 2 in the point f Govern- 
ment, Ordination, ' Excommunication, had better beſeemtd Leviathan, 
and is below the Parts of this Gentleman; to retain and fit down with 
thoje little things, and poor Miftakes, aubich the Ignorance or Wrlfulneſs 
many in theſe Days hath broached in way of Quarrel againſt the 
Chureh: of. England. And lamentable it is to fer jo. many (eſpecially Gen. 
tlemen of good Parts) ft e boldly meddling in Matters of Re- 
hgion,. as if they had Forgot, or at aa ae, their Article of the 
Cathohck Church. zo1W 1 v1 NO 1 
MADAM, You foe T have * — in Braking my Senſs, and 
hope you will think me therefore more . Zo do ou real Service, when 75 
have Occafion to 7 1 7 
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"HB Doctors Leher bse ir de FRONT) (for to charge A 
Writer of little things, poor Miſtakes, fitting down by Igno- 
rance, or Wilfulneſs, without Proof, is no better) was yet but private; 
and therefore! may be asked why I would make it publick ? where- 
unto I anſwer, That what a Divine will have to be true, is no lefs 
publick than if it were printed; but more, for he will preach it; and 
preaching communicates unto more than can read. Alſo his preſent 
Doctrines are exceeding dangerous.” For in Government, that is caſt 

upon Parliaments or popular Elections, as ours hath ever been ar 

* to tar we — and underſtanding, and known among their Tribes 
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to be Rulers over them, hath ever (except where the People were not 
free in their Elections) been, and muſt ever be, the certain and infalli- 
ble Conſequence. Now wiſe Men, and underſtanding, and known 
among their 'Tribes, muſt needs be (at leaſt for the greater Part) of that 
Rank, which we now call the Ariſtocracy or Gentlemen. Whence the 
Senate in every well ordered Commonwealth hath conſiſted of the 
Ariſtocracy or Gentry. And that the Senate ever had the ſupreme Au- 
thority, as well in Matters of Religion as State, is not only clear in 
all other popular Governments, but in the Old Teſtament; which alſo 
is confirmed _ Saviour in the New, Mat. xxiii. 2, 3. The Scribes and 
Phariſees fit inMoſes's Seat; and therefore whatſoever they bid you obſerve, 
ot Head His Apoſtles obſerved * national Neige eee — do; 
r the Liberty of Conſcience or prophetick Right in the Commonwealth 
of Hrael, as in others, was ſuch, as by which Chriſtianity, notwithſtanding 
the _ en might grow. — — (faith he) after their Works, 
they jay a not. In their Enquiry after Fehr, Fob. i. they ſeem 
pats & fay, that if he were e . — in 
the Law why he might not introduce his Baptiſin; and therefore why 
he might not gather Churches, or inſtruct the People in his way. 
Nevertheleſs when they come to doing, they i the Prophets, and 
tone them. This indeed (Chriſt blameth, being the Abuſe of their 
Power. But whereas the fupreme Authority of the Senate, whether 
in Matters of Religion or State, is confirmed by all divine and human 
Prudence; and the Senate is the more peculiar Province of the Gentry; 
the Doctor faith that Lamentable it is to fee. ſo many, (not only Men 
of ſuch Parts or Quality as the People in their Elections are not likely 
to look upon) but eſpecrally Men of good Parts (than which the People 
upon like Occaſions have no other Refuge) o opinionate, ſo boldly med- 
ling in Matters of Religion, as if they had forgot or did not \underfland 
their Article of the Catholick Church, | Now | where-ever the Clergy 
have gained this Point, namely, that they are the Catholick Chu 
or that it is unlawful for Gentlemen, either in their private Capacity to 
diſcourſe, or in their publick to propoſe, as well in the Matter of 
Church as State Government, neither Government nor Religion have 
failed to degenerate into mere Prieſt-craft, - This eſpecially was. the 
Reaſon, why I wrote unto the Doctor as followeth. i 
F dota rn rn 
HEREAS in a Letter of yours to one of my Siſters, I find your 
wW Judgment given vehemently againſt me, but merely poſitive, I 
conceive that both inthe Matter and Manner of Delivery you have given 
me Right to defire, and laid Obligation upon your {ſelf to afford me 
your Reaſons, which may be done (if you pleaſe) either by confuting 
my Book, or anſwering the Queries hereunto annexed ; in either of 
which Ways, or any other, I am more than deſirous to undertake you ; 
and that for many Conſiderations, as your Abilities, the Safety (at 
leaſt on your Part) in the Performance, the Importance of the Argu- 
ment, the Seaſonableneſs, and (however it came in your Mind to diſ- 
truſt it) the Welcomeneſs of ſuch Diſcourſe unto all Men of Ingenuity, 
both in Power and out of it, or whoſe Intereſt is not the mere Study of 
Parties, from which the freeſt ſince the late Troubles, that hath writ- 
ten in this Nature, is, | I. ode Red | 
IT OCT 2&0: 5-45 Brod Mo 
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fuer unto each of them, returned unto me s — 
Preamble. _ | 
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Kanu your FIN wherein you are 4 0 fo fr ound N55 80 
1 and ſay an Obligation. mu hes upon 1 ET, render 955 of dif 
fenting, or 10 anfwer the Interrogatories. But * muſt gi de me leadbe 
to ſay, the O ge Pill erifet! from my | Reſp my Lady and your 
fel, not from the Matter Ss oa (as you ſeem £ fo wings) 5 the en. 
ing my former Fa For I could not conce the Favour 
2 Honour my Lady bd me in 1 105 Book, 1 I had 75% Freedom, 


and ſtood Re either to comply, or ed as an Adverſary to 
try out the Di ference. Therefore upon the feo fore Friend and 2 XN 


I have forced my elf many preſſing Occa/ t, 0 give you. 
this Account of 2 2 0 225 to your, fb A's "8 ad 1 


The Doctor Path written betetofore upon. Politicks, Than this 
among the Occaſions or Sub ects of Writing, there is nqne of greater 
—— Iam a Beginger this Act, a d no Defire to im- 
*. upon any Man; but bor it Tenne teach im, to learn of him. 

ut my Senior in it contradigts me, and giyes me no Reaſon, Now 
to contradi&t a Man, and give him no Reaſon, is to give him an Af- 
front; and to demand Reaſon in ſuch a caſe, that is, for ſuch an 
Affront to ſend ſuch a Challenge, as 0 ag nt no other Conten- 
tion than that for Truth, being ac and not 
againſt Laws, concerns a Man's Honour an Ri ot ker fore it is in 
ſuch a cafe not of Courteſy,” but the Devoir of him that gave the Af- 
front to anſwer ; which he Doctor having now done, I come into 
the Liſts or to the Queries, with his Anfwers and my Replics, 


The frf Query. 5 
How much, or in what the Author of Oceana 1s HiBckets 
to think the Commonwealth of the Hebrews  applible 
to his purpoſe. ”& 
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The Difter' An ae —_ 
Have reaſon fill to think ray ; The Government ar | Common- 
wealth (as you call it) of the e was of all orber 180 l 
able to your Form, which yes a Senate debating, Propefng, le 
People reſolving, choofing, as page 1 5. to which there 9was — like in 
that Government. You indeed Princes and Heads of the Tribes, 
and may call them a Senate, and read of the Aſſemblies of the 7. 
but without any ſuch Power ar Authority; both of them receiuing Laws 
by the Hand of Moles without any Debate vr Cantradictiun. And tis itt 
a manner confeſſed, page 18. where you ſay, the Function of that Senate 
ads executive 'enly, the Tiaws being made by God. And if we look 10 
the Inſtitution of the Seventy, we fad it was upon the Advice of Jethro, 
and that not to be as a Council to Moſes, but as Under-Fudges for bis 


22 in tbe Admin: iftration of the Laws; which rather ſuits 8 * 
4 ondi- 
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Condition of inferior Miniſters of Fuſtice under a Monarch, God's Vice- 


gerent on Earth, as all Kings are ina more large Conſideration, as Moſes 


dr at your Aſſerttons and Inferences, Pag. 16, and 17, where you ſpeak 
of their making God their King, their Power of rejecting and de poſing 
him as their civil Magiſtrate, The Harſhneſs of the Phraſe may be mollj- 
fied, but the Thing aſſerted I ſuppoſe cannot be defended, viz.) any. ſuch 


infirm, that they had Power to have rejected any of tho 
in @ ſober Senſe, but the Inference ſtrange, t 


good Logick, that it falls ſhort 


from God (in which they were only paſſive) are far from p roving OO 


Power in the People as to God-ward, or from concluding generally the 
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Commonwealth of Iſrael nt appliable to your Purpoſe. — = 
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the Commonwealth of Jrael; but though I think I did not mu 


it is the Common wealth (as I call it) of the Hebreus, whence, you will 


yet how confidently is it laid to me in your firſt Letter, that I am not a 
little miſtaken in thinking the Tſraehitiſh Commonwealth or Government 


Reaſons; you bring this for one, that Page 18, I. ay. the Function f 
the Senate was only executive, the Laws being made by God: Where 
Firſt, the Word only is not mine, but of your impalihs "Secondly, 
when you ſhould ſhew that I am miſtaken, in thinking the Common- 
wealth of 1/-ael fo appliable to my Purpoſe as I would make it, you 


ſhew that I make it no more appliable to my Purpoſe than it is: 


albeit the Authority of propoſing laws appertain unto every Senate, 
as ſuch, yet the Laws A the eee of the Hebrews having 
been all made by an infallible Legiſlator, even God himſelf, the Senate 
had no Laws in the Beginning to propoſe, but came afterwards to 
propoſe, when thoſe Laws given in the Beginning came to need Addi- 


vii. 2. and Hezekiab, 2 Chron. xxx. propoſing, and the People re- 
ſolving, was this likely to have been introduced by them? or if the 
People had the Reſult in the Monarchy, muſt. they not much more 
have had it in the Commonwealth? Wherefore the Authority of pro- 

\ bbb poſing 


Power in the People to God ward; your Inference alſo ſeems ſtrange 70 


%%/«ͤ them oit of the Land of Payjs. Mich, 
„% the Tanees of ths People veceving Laos 


Power in the People of Eng Ire  choofing Laws; and therefore this 
under Moſes to be ſo appliable to my Purpoſe, as I would make it ? 
Nevertheleſs when you come in Anſwer unto this Query to give your | 


which is not fair, eſpecially when I give you ſo clear a Reaſon, that 


tion; for if you find the Kings upon ſuch Occaſions as David, 1 Sam. 


was more ſpecially in that Thevcr acy. Therefore I did not a little on- 


. Har e Laws. What 
you afſert in the 17. Page of all the Laws 75 by Covenant, is true 

4 J at only which was reſolved 
(or choſen) by the People of Iſrael was their Law. This is ſ% far from 
of good Divinity ; for it nuſt Juppeſe God 
and the People on equal Terms at their entring that Covenant ; whereas 
God often (eſpecrally in Deut.) ſhews his Right of commanding, and en- 
forces their Obedience to his Commands upon the antecedent Obligations ; 
bis being the Lord their God, his choofing them out of all Nations to be 
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CCC 
amiſs, I am the firſt that ever called it ſo, and make no Difficulty in 
your firſt Letter to ſpeak after me. But when ] come to call it, as 
all they do that have written upon it, then you begin to doubt, and 


3 


be more than ſuſpected, not to; have. read any thoſe Authors. And 
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"a Kingdom; that is, T will be your King. God having given theſe 
Inſtructions unto his ſole Legiſlator, Moſes came (accordingly) and 
called for the Elders of the People, and laid before their Faces all theſe 


together (gave their Suffrage, Nemine contradicente) and ſaid, All that 
the Lord hath ſpoken we will b: And Moles returned the Words (that 
is, the Suffrage, or Reſult) of the Pepple unto the Lord. Wherefore 
God was King in Mae! by Covenant, propoſed by Himſelf or his 
Servant Moſes, and reſolved by the Pope Now that he was after- 


Law that was not only propoſed uta them, but reſolved by them, 
People muſt have had Power to have rejected any Thing that was pro- 


more than what J have {aid for the Debate that was in the Senate, and 
the Reſult that was in the People of [/ael, Grotius bath ſummed oP 


Intercourſe between, H. EER NE. P. P. 


poſing unto the People, as will better appear hereafter, was derived 
by the K ing from the Judge, by the Judge from the Sanhedrim, by 
the Sanhedrim from Moes, and by Moſes from God: As (Exod. xix. 
5.) where God giveth him Inſtructions for a Propoſition unto the 
People; Thus ſhalt thou ſay unto the Houſe of Jacob, and tell the Chil. 
dren of Iſrael, ye have ſeen what I did unto the Egyptians, &c. Now 
therefore if you will obey my Voice indeed, and keep my Covenant, then 
you ſhall be unto me a Kingdom of Prieſts : If you will (not whether 
you will or no) you ſhall be (which relates unto the future) unto me 


Words that the Lord had commanded him. And all the People anſivered 


wards rejected by the People, when they choſe another King, that he 
ſhould not reign over them, 1 Sam, viii. 7. are his own Words. And if 
in theſe Words he ſhew plainly, that the People had Power to reject a 


then muſt it needs be included even in God's own Words, that the 


poſed, and not confirmed by them: And yet you tell me, 7hat this 
16 fo far from good Logicł, that it falls ſhort of good Divinity. And 
why ? becauſe it muff ſuppoſe God and the People on equal Terms at 
their IE that Covenan. Then that a King either cannot cove- 
nant, for Example, with his Chandler to ſerve him with Wax, or 
that the Chandler was upon equal Terms, or Hail-fellow well met 
with the Ring, at their entering that Covenant, comes up to good 
Divinity. Such is the Logick which you chop with me, for you are 
beyond my Underſtanding! But the honeſt Part of Logick I under- 
ſtand well enough, not to envy them that ſeem to have more. 
For if by the Word Terms you underſtand the Conditions of the 
Covenant, it is fair: as to theſe indeed, the Parties covenanting are 
ſo far equal, that they may equally will or chooſe; elſe it were a Pre- 
cept or Command, not a Covenant. But if by the Word Terms you 
underſtand the Dignity or Power of the Parties, it is not fair, but an 
Equivocation ; for the Equality of the Parties in that Senſe is no- 
thing at all unto the Equality of the Covenant: wherefore the Im- 
iety you would fix upon me, is your own, and ariſeth from your 
Want of diſtinguiſhing between the Almighty Power of God, in which 
he is above all Things, and his infinite Lol whereby he boweth the 
Heavens, and deſcendeth unto his poor Creatures. In the former Re- 
gard to talk of electing or depoſing God, who is King, be the Heathen 
never ſo unquiet, were, indeed, impious; but in the latter it is moſt 
certain, that He ruleth among no other than a conſenting, a refolving, 
a willing People. Or tell me whether the Rein of God on the Neck 
of the Turks be the fame with that in the Hearts of his Ele&, or 
wherein conſiſts the Difference? Moreover to what I have faid, and 
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the Talmudiſts in this Note upon the Tenth Verſe of Deut. xvii. 


præmuniendæ facta evanuiſſe, non modo fi Senatus ante receptum ubique 
morem ſententiam mutaſſet, verum etiam fi vel ab initio Populus ea non 
| ferret, vel irent in dilſuetudinem, where there is nothing plainlier to 

be perceived than that Debate was in this Senate, and Reſult in this 
People: and you confeſs what I afſert in the 17th Page of all their 
Laws given by Covenant to be true in à faber Senſe ; now the Senſe 
which I haye ſhew'd you is that of all ſober Men. But can you ſhew 
me the Judgment of any ſober Man, that becauſe we find Princes 
and Heads of the Tribes, we may call them a Senate? Pray, how do 
you cut Twelve Princes into Seventy Elders, or where do you find 
them in the Senate? but this is nothing. JF we hok to the Inſtitution 
of the Seventy, we find it, ſay you, to be upon the Advice of Jethro. 
We: I pray you take it to your ſelf, or J appeal to him that ſhall 


Opinion of any ſober Man. es in that of Exodus hearkens unto th 
Voice of his Father-in-law, Jethro the Prieſt of Midian: making 
able Men out of Iſrael, Heads over the People, Rulers of Thouſands, 
\ Rulers of Hundreds, Rulers of Fifties, and Rulers of Tens. And they 
judged the People at all Seafans : the bard Cauſes they brought unto 
Moſes, but 22 ſmall Matter they judged themſelves. Theſe were the 
Fethronian Prefectures, or the Courts afterwards conſiſting of Twenty 
three Judges that ſate in the Gates of every City. Never were they 
miſtaken before for the Sanhedrim or Seventy Elders, which came 
not to be inſtituted till afterwards in the Eleventh of Numbers, where 
Moſes while he ftood alone, being as weary of the Recourſe had unto 
him from theſe Judicatories, as he was of that, before their Inſtitu- 
tion, cries unto God, I am net able to bear this People alone (his 
Office of ſole Legiſlator, in which relation Lycurgus and Solon are as 
well and as properly called Kings, as he, who was King indeed in 
Jeſurun, Deut. xxxili. 5. but no otherwiſe than they in their Com- 
monwealths, that is to propoſe the Laws of his Form, hen the 
| Heads of the People, and the Tribes of Iſrael were gathered together, 
which was now almoſt accompliſhed, a "wh the Lord ſaid unto 
Moſes, Gather unto me Seventy Elders of the Men of Iſrael, whom thou 
knoweft to be Elders of the People, and Officers over them, and bring 
them unto the Tabernacle of the Congregation (in which or in the Tem- 
ple was ever after the Seſſion-Houſe of the Senate) that they may ſtand 
there with thee. If this be not enough, you may have a 2 rther ſight 
of your great Miſtake, 2 Chron. xix. where at the Reſtitution of this 


ſet up City by City: But Senate, or Seventy Elders with a More- 
over in Feruſalem; and that 3 Courts are intimated in the 

New Teſtament by the Name of the Judgment, as the Sanhedrim by 
that of the Counril, Godwyn the Schoolmaſter could have told you. 
But whereas nothing is more conſtantly delivered by all Authors, nor 
expreſs in Scripture, than that Mojes having inſtituted the Sanhedrim, 
ſtood from that Time forward no more alone, or was thenceforth 


you ſay that he was a Monarch or ſtood alone. And whereas the 
Jethronian Prefectures henceforth brought all their difficult Caſes unto 
the Sanhedrim, in the Inſtitution of which Sanhedrim Jethro had 
B b b b 2 no 


Notandum preterea ſeita Senatus nonmulla fre legi interpretande five 


compare Exod. xviu. with Numb, xi, whether this have been the 


Government in ſome Part oy Feboſhaphat, the Jethronian Counſels are 
e 


but Prince of the Senate, which God appointed to ſtand with him; 
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no Hand; you ſay, that the Sanhedrim or Seventy Elders were in: 
ſtituted by Jethro, How plain would your Engliſh have been upon 
this Occaſion, if they had given it? whereas J ſhall fay no more than 
that theſe are no little Things nor poor Miſtakes, 0 


The Second Query. Wn ru. * 


In Caſe the Author's Form, and the Monarchial be or be 
not diſputed over and over again, what the Reaſon or 
Experience may be that remaineth, or may be thought 
to remain, for the Advantage of the latter? | 


© Deftor's Anſwer. 


YT Have not Time to diſpute the Tioo Forms, nor will to mate it ny 

Study ; but his Reaſon is cogent for Monarchical, that in it there js 
one Chief; for Order is the main Concernment of Government, and Order 
is more per fected by reducing to Unity, or having till one Chief in the 
Order. And this I mention the rather, becauſe as anciently the Romans, 
fo you in your Model, are forced to betake you in Neceſſity to a Diftator, 
which 1 evinces Monarchical Government the fitteſt for all 
Exigencies. Alſo becauſe God, to whom you ſeem to appeal (Page 15.) 
bed his People (Pal. EVI. ult.) by the Hand of Moſes and Aaron; 
Moſes Chief in the whole Government, and Aaron the Chief in the 


n 


OU in your Letter are poſitive that be the Two Forms never 
1 fo often diſputed, the Advantage in Reaſon will remain to the 
Monarchical ; but when you come to give your Reaſon, have not 
Time to diſpute the Buſineſs, nor Will to make it your Study; you 
will give a Man his Sentence, without Recourſe to the Law, and his 
Objections. Again, without taking Notice of his Anſwers; as in the 
Matter of Dictatorian Power, for which you ſay, Firſt, that one 
Perſon is fitteſt, and Secondly, that one Perſon being fitteſt for this 
one Thing, it undeniably evinces Monarchical Government the fitteſt 
for all Exigencies. Now granting the former were true, as I have 
ſhewed it to be falſe, and therefore choſen the Venetian Dictator, which 
conſiſteth not of one Man, rather than the Roman, which did; yet 

if one Man be fitteſt to be a Pilot, how doth it follow that that one 
Man is fitteſt for all Exigencies? Or if Gideon were fitteſt to be 
Judge or Dictator of Hyael, that it was fitteſt (as the People defired 
of him, Judges viii. 22.) he ſhould rule over them, both He and his 
Son, and his Sons Son alſp? And whereas you ſay that God (unto whom 
T appeal) ſtill raiſed up fingle Perſons to judge his People; doth it fol- 
low that theſe Judges or Dictators were Monarchs, eſpecially when 
Gideon anſwers the People, I will not rule over you, neither ſhall my 
Son rule over you ; the Lord ſhall rule over you ? Or rather that Mo- 
| 5 


narchical 
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narchical Government even in the Time of the Judges was in this 
Commonwealth, to the Rejection of God? In which Place (to allude 
unto that in your Anſwer to the firſt Query, to which I have not yet 

reply d,) it is plain alſo, that antecedent Obligations do not always im- 
ply Command, or enforce Obedience: for ſay the People unto Gi- 


deon, rule thou over us, Sc. for thou haſt delivered us from the Hand 


of Midian; yet neither did this oblige the People to chooſe, or Gideon 
to be choſen King... 14 i. 1. ty ofa Ye: 8 

THAT God led his People, Pſal. Ixxvii. by the Hand of Moſes and 
Aaron, is right; but your Flouriſh upon it, where you ſay Moſes Chief 
in the whole Government, and Aaron Chief in the Prieſthood, wi- 
thers; for the Place relateth unto the Times, (Exod. vii.) in which 
faith the Lord unto Moſes, See I have made thee a God to Pharoah, and 
Aaron tby Brother ſhall be thy Prophet (that is, thy Chaplain or Ora- 
tor, for otherwiſe there aroſe not a Prophet like Moſes in Iſrael,) and this 
was before the time that Mees made Aaron High-Prieſt, Nor after 
the Inſtitution of the Sanhedrim, was the High-Prieſt other than 
ſubordinate unto it, whether in matter of Religion or State: nay, 
if he had given them juſt Cauſe; he might be whipt by the Law, as 


is affirmed by the Talmudiſts. This Senate was to ſtand, as hath 


been ſhewed, with Me/es ; therefore Moſes from the Inſtitution there- 


of, was no more than Prince or Archon of it, and General of the 


Commonwealth; in each of which Functions he was ſucceeded by 
Joſbua. And the People ſerved the Lord all the Days of Joſhua, and 
all the Days of the Elders that out-lived Joſhua, (Judges ii. 7.) But 
from this time forward you hear no more of the. Jethronian Prefec- 
' tures, that fate in the Gates of the Cities, nor of the Senate, as I 
take it, (being yet but ſtudying this Commonwealth, in which it 
were a better Deed to aid, than miſlead me) till the Reſtitution of it 
by Feloſbaphat, 2 Chron. xix, For after the Death of Joſhua, and 
of the Elders of theſe Courts, the People of Trae! mindleſs of the 
excellent Orders of their Commonwealth given by God, were fo 
ſtupid, as to let both the Senate and the inferior Courts to fall. But 
a Commonwealth without the Senate muſt of natural Neceſſity dege- 
nerate into Anarchy. Wherefore the Nature of this Commonwealth 
throughout the Book of Judges was downright Anarchy. You have 
the Tribes without any Common Council or Deliberation leaguing one 
with another, and making War at their Phancy, as Judges i. 3. Judah 
ſaid unto Simeon his Brother, Come up with me into my Lot, that we 
may fight: againſt the Canaanites, &c. Whence (eſpecially when there 
was no Judge neither) is that frequent Complaint throughout this Book, 


that in thoſe Days there was no King (as Men of your Rank have ren- 


dered the Word, though in this Place it rather ſignifies Sues Conſul, 
or Dictator, as ſome of the Laity, that is of the Folks do affirm) in 


| 2 but every one did that which was right in bis own Eyes. In 


this caſe of a Commonwealth there is no help but by Dictatorian 
Power, which God in the raifing up of Judges did therefore indulge, 
appointing them ordinarily but pro tempore, or upon ſome, not upon 
all Exigencies. For Judges xx. the Congregation ſentenceth the 
Tribe of Benjamin, decrees and manageth the War againſt them, 
without a Judge or Dictator. This Anarchy with the Confuſion of 
it, by want of the Senate, eſpecially when the Sons of Samuel grew 


corrupt and imperious through the long Rule of their Father, was the 


true 
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true Cauſe why the People choſe to have a King, and fo fell into Mo. 


narchy, under which they fared worſe; for though there happened to 
come with a great deal of Coſt, as in the War with Saul, a David to 
be defended ; yet by another War againſt his ambitious Son, and after 
him a Solomon, in the next Generation the Tribes rent in ſunder, and 
beſides the execrable Wickedneſs of the moſt of their Kings (the like 
whereunto was never known,) gave not over hewing one another, till. 
Tj ael firſt, and then Judah fell into miſerable Captivity. And yet this 
is that Unity. and Order which you celebrate, and the Argument for 
Monarchy muſt be cogent ; which happens, becauſe you are reſolved not 
to theſe. that the Unity of Government conſiſts in ſuch a Form, 
which no Man can have the Will, or having the Will can have the 
Power to diſturb, but caſt all upon the Unity of a Perſon, that may 
do what he liſt, running ſtill upon your Equivocations, as if Brethren | 
could nat live together Fi Unity, unleſs reduced to the Will of one 
/ eee e e 


2 


The third Ruery- 


\ 


Where there is or ever was a Monarchy upon a popular 


Balance, or that propoſed y the Author, but thoſe 
only of the Hebrews, and whether theſe were not the 
meſt infirm of all other? © 


The Doctors Anhoer. 
9 F 1 0 
a ® g ＋ 


* > 
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as to any material Point. Only it ſeems to ſuppoſe the Monarchy of 
* Hebrews fo be in a popular Balance, which I cannot apprehend, 
unleſs becauſe they had a kind of Agrarian, their Land divided by Lot, 
which notwithſtanding left Place for a ſufficient Difference, and Exceſs 
in Dignity of Perjons, Bonds of Eſtates, Meaſure of Wealth aud 


Riches. _ 
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PP your Letter you ſay, that the Balance I pretend cannot land fo 

ſteady in my Form, as in a well temper d Monarchy ; and yet to the 

Query, where there is or ever was a Monarchy upon ſuch a Balance? 
you Anſwer, that you percei ve not how it concerns any thing you ſaid, 
or the Cauſe in hand as to any material Point, as if the Balance were of 
ſlight Concernment toa Government. And for the Monarchy of the 
Hebrews you ſay, that you cannot apprebend it to have been upon @ 


Tae bow it concerns any thing J faid, or the Cauſe in hand, 
Z 


popular Balance. But the Land of Canaan as it is computed by Heca- 


tæus Abderites in Foſephus againſt Appion, contained three Millions of 


Acres; and they among whom it was divided, as appears Numb, i. 46. 


at the Cenſe of them taken by Mofes.in Mount Sinai, amount unto 
603 5 50. Now if you allow them but four Acres a Man, it comes 
unto two Millions four hundred thouſand Acres, and upwards, by 
which means there could remain for Jeſbua's Lot, Caleb's Portion, 
with the Princes of the Tribes, and the Patriarchs or Princes of Fa- 
milies, but a matter of five hundred thouſand Acres, which holdeth 


4 | not 
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not above a fixth Part in the Balance with the People, and yet you will 


« 


not apprehend, chat this was a e Balance. Why then it will be 
in vain to ſhew Jon the certain Conſequence,, namely that the Mo- 
narchies of the Hebrews, being the only Governments of this Kind 


that ever were erected upon a popular Balance, were the moſt infirm 


and troubled of all others; that the, cauſe why the Congregation that 
elected the former Kings were able to reject Reboboam, was from the 


Power of the whe and the Power of. the People from their pope 


lar Agrarian : and that the Cauſe why the Kings of 
while they had not foreign Wars, never gave over kno 
Brains of the People, one againſt another, was, that having no mo- 


3 and Judah, 


narchical Balance, or not ſuch a one as was' ſufficient, w ereupon 
ſafely to reſt themſelves in Peace, they were neceſſitated, as ſome Kings. 
at this Day, the Balance of whoſe Empire is broken, to make them- 
ſelves uſeful unto, the People through their Danger, that ſo through the 
want of Order, they may ſubſiſt, according unto the modern Maxim, 


by Confuſion and War; an Expedient ſufficiently practiſed to be well 
known, | : | | = | 8 | 
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Whether the Temptations of a | 
with the Mary in the Commonwealth, than with the 
Few under the Monarchies of the Hebrews, that is, 

under the Kings of Judab, 1/rael, or the High Prieſts, 
when they came to be Princes? And whether other 
Story be not, as to this Query, conformable unto that 
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IJ Herber greater Temptations in the Hebrew Government before or af 
VY ter they had Kings, ſeems little material by comparing them to learn, 


Li 


and as little to your Purpoſe, till what you ſuppoſe be granted, viz. that” 


the Government before they had Kings, was in your Senſe a Common= 
wealth. But as for all Forms that haue been popular, or ſhall be, fill 


the Temptations are the more powerful or dangerous, as to the change of 


Government. This put them upon an Inconvenience by often changing 
their Generals of Armies, and upon often banifhing them, or any great 
Citizens, when tbeir juſt Deſerts had made them honoured and beloved ; 


and this I ſuppoſe puts you upon a Neceſſity in one Place of defending the 
Oftracifm as no Puniſhment, and the People of Rome as not ungrateful 
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F to doubt whether 149 were a Commonwealth in my Senſe 


be excuſable in one that will take no notice of the Elders that ſtood 
with NM, nor why Gideon being a Judge refufed nevertheleſs to be 


King; yet the League that was made between Judah and Benjamin in 
the firſt, and the Sentence that was 7 
with the War thereupon levied by the Peo 


ocking out the 


vancing did ſway, more 


only, without fo much 


by the whole Congregation, 
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as 2 judge or Dictator, in the laſt Chapter of the Book of Judges, 
evinces my Senſe, and that of all reaſonable Men. Wherefore the 
Compariſon deſired by me is plainly material; and your Evaſion 0 
poor ſhift, below a Man of Parts, or Well- meaning. . 


FOR albeit rael for the far greater time of the Commonwealth N 
before the Kings was Anarchy, the moſt ſubject State of ſuch a Go. 
vernment unto Confuſion; yet abating the Conſpiracy of Abimelech, : 


made King of the Men of Sichem, there was, as I remember, no 
Diſturbance from Ambition, nor ſtriving to be uppermoſt, of which, 
after the Kings, there was no End. For to omit Dawid's deſtroying. 
of the Houſe of Saul, and reigning in his ſtead, , as, done with 2001 
Warrant; you have Abſolom levyin War againſt his Father; Ferolbam 
an arrant 33 breaking the Empire of Rehoboam, a hair-brain'd 
Fool in two Pieces, whence the Children of Judab turning Sodo- 
mites, (1 Kings xiv. 20.) and they of ae Idolaters ; you have Baaſha 

conſpiring againſt Nadab King of 1/rael, murdering him, deſtroying 
all the Poſterity of Ferobbam, and reigning in his ſtead : Zimi, 
Captain of the Chariots, ſerving 4/a, the Son with the ſame. Sauce, 


when he was drunk, killing all of his Kindred, that piſſed againſt the 
Wall, as Baaſba the Father had done Ngdab, when, may Chance, he 
was ſober; Omri hereupon made Captain by the People, and Zimri 
after he had reigned Deen Days, burning himſelf; the People o 

1/rael when Zimri was burnt, dividing into two Parts, one for Omri, 
and the other for Tibni, who is ſlain in the Diſpute; whereupon Omr: 
out-does all the Tyrants that went before him, and when he has done, 
leaves Ahab his Son, the Heir of his Throne and Virtue, You have 
Jebu deſtroying the Family of Abab, giving the Fleſh of Fezrbel 
unto the Dogs, and receiving a pretty Preſent from thoſe of Samaria, 
ſeyenty Heads of his Maſter's Sons in Baſkets. To Aſa and Fehoſþa- 
phat of the Kings of Fudah belongeth much Reverence ; but the 
Wickedneſs of Athalia, who upon the Death of her Son Abagiab, that 


| ſhe might reign, murdered all her Grand-children, but one ſtolen 


away, which was Joaſb, was repaid by that one in the like Coin, who 
alſo was ſlain by his Servants. So was his Son Amaſiab that reigned after 
him; and about the fame time Zachariah King of Tfazl, by Sbal- 


lum, who reigned in his ſtead, and SHallum was ſmitten by Manain, 


who reigned in his ſtead, (Battle Royal in Shoe-Lane) Pekahah the 
Son of Manabim was ſmitten by Pekah one of his Captains, who 
reigned in his room; Pekah by Hoſhea, who having reigned nine Years 
in his ſtead, was carried by Sa/manezer King of Afyria with the 
ten Tribes into Captivity. Will Judah take a warning? Yes, Heze- 
kiah, the next, is a very good King, but Mſanaſſeb his Son, like the 
reſt, a Shedder of innocent Blood; to him fucceedeth Ammon, Fa- 
ther's own Child, who is ſlain by his own Servants. Fofah once again. 

is a very good King; but Fehoahaz, that died by the Heels in Egypt 
deſerv'd his End, nor was Fehotakrm the Brother of the former, who 
became tributary unto Pharoah, any better ; in whoſe Reign and his 
Succeſſor Zedechias was Fudah led into Captivity by 'Nebuchadnezzar,” 
(the common End of Battle Royal) where I leave any Man to judge how 
far the Unity of a Perſon tends to the Unity of Government, and- 
whether the Temptations of advancing (to uſe your Phraſe) were greater 
in the Commonwealth or in the Monarchies of the Hebrews. It were 
eaſy to ſhew, if you had not enough already, that the High-Prieſts: 


1 when 
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when they came to be Princes, were never a Barrel better Herring; 
whereas that there is no ſuch Work in Venice, Switz, or Holland, yu 
both know, and might, if you did not wink, as eaſily ſee. All is one, it 
is, for it is as you have ſaid, nay, and more, in all Forms that have been 
popular or ſhall be, till the Temptations are more powerful and dangerous 
as to the change of Government; this put them upon great Inconveniences 
by often changing their Generals of Armies. A Pound of Clergy, for N. Dit. 
which take an Ounce of Wiſdom, in this Maxim evinced by Ma- B. 3. Ch. 24. 
chtavel : Prolongation of Magiſtracy is the Ruin of popular Government: 
The not often n their Generals or Dictators was the Bane of 
the Commonwealths both of Rome and of Vrael, as by the Corruption 
of Samuel's Sons (Moſs that groweth not upon a rolling Stone) is ap- 
parent. And for the Baniſhment of Great Men, name me one that 
ſince thoſe Governments were ſettled, hath been baniſhed from Venice, 
Switz, or Holland, The Examples in Rome are but two that can be 
objected by a rational Man in ſeven hundred Years, and I have an- 
ſwered thoſe in my Book; for the Ofraci/m, though I hold it a 
fooliſh Law, yet where the People have not Prudence to found 
their Government upon an Agrarian, I ſhew'd you out of Reaſon, 
Ariſtotle, and Experience, that it is a Shift they will be put to, whether 

a Puniſhment, or not; though no Man, that is verſed in the Greek 
Story, can hold it to have been ſo eſteem d. i 1 


The fifth Query. 

Whether Men, as they become richer or poorer, free or 
ſervile, be not of a different Genius, or become new 
model'd; and whether theſe things happen not as the 

Balance changes? 5 


The Doctor's Anſwer. 


( UC H ſudden Changes of the Genius and Nature of Men, I leave 
CJ fo the Pipe of Orpheus, or Ovid's Metamorphoſis. 


r L 


A Pretty jeer; but there is one in that Book metamorphoſed into the 

1 Bird that cannot ſee by Day. Now, a Change that happens in 
the Revolution of one hundred and forty Years, is not ſudden; but fo 
long hath the Government in Queſtion been changing from Ariſtocra- 
tical to Popular. And if the Acts of popular Councils from that Time, 
have ſtill been and be to this Hour more and more popular, the Ge- 
nius of the People is as clear as the Day with the Alteration of it, in 
thoſe Opinions you in your firſt Letter are pleaſed to call the Ignorance 
or Wilfulneſs of theſe Days, that ſince the Ariſtocratical Balance of 
the Clergy is gone, ſhake the Yoke of the Prieſt. The Butcher ſought. 
his Knife, and bad it in his Mouth. = 
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Hebrews; but if you, all} v \ Have written beſt upon this 
Subject, C mpar⸗ ons art dil 4 80 


can be modeſt ; ; for no Body 
hat \ written i in this Kind, but Carolus & Bin Buxtor fius, Garnelas B. 


trumus, Hugo Grotius, Helden, and Cu; Ip all which were Gentlemen, | 


or ſuchas were not in Orders. Nor f it be gathered from any T hing 
now extant, that any Divine underſtood this Government, But 75 


Divines cannot deal with this Goyerninent, and G ntlemen may 


Vngt. 
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Ne, in 
Tx TOP SE litth „ Th, and poor, Mz ales T confined to the Matters 
of the Church ; for , innovating. wherein. theſe latter Times mate 
Exceptions againſt our . Tranſlation, | delight in ſame Notions of Werds 
in Res vent new-Interpretations, make ſtrange Inferences, in which 
to reſt ſatisfied is below, &. Such Page 16. 15 Notion or Origina- 


Lion of Eccleſia to infor Democratical Government of the Church; and 
that Inference for the. * of gathering Ghurches * Page 28 5 0 
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after in the Model, what is ſaid for the Notion of yapima to the Pre- 
judice of due Ordination, and the like. 


REPLY. 


N Judges xx. 2. the Civil Congregation of the Chief of all the 
1 Tribes of Mael, is called Eccigſia Dei: and not only Greek Wri- 
ters, as particularly Æſchines, uſe that Word for the Aſemblies of the 
People in the Grecian Commonwealths, but Luxe alſo ſpeaking of the 
People of Epheſus, he ſaith, Erat autem Ecrligſia confuſa : wherefore 
this Word having been of this, Uſe before the Fe Sls and being ap- 
plied by them unto their Convocations or Aſſemblies, there muſt 
needs have been ſome Reaſon, why they made Choice of this, ra- 
ther than of any other. Now if the Reaſon had not been that they 
intended the Church to be Democratical, why would they borrow a 
Word that'is of that Senſe? or why ſhould you think that they would 
give Names unto Things not according unto. their Nature; ſeeing if 
they had intended it ſhould have been Ariſtocratical, they might as 
well have taken the Word hei or Senate? Wherefore, ſays Calvin 
the Lawyer, Sumpſerint Apoſtoli illud melius Nomen ad fignificandum 
Ecclefiam, ut oflenderent politiam Populi Dei eſſe quidem Democraticam, 
| &c; I have ſhewed you my Reaſons, and given you my Teſtimony, 
and yet you that have neither, call this a Notion. Then for the 
Cbirotonia, or holding up of Hands, it was the Way of giving Suf- 
frage in ſome of thoſe ow Aſſemblies, more particularly, that of 
Athens, and this Word the Apoſtles alſo came to borrow for the Suf- 
frage of their Congregations, as in the Greek; As xiv. 23. where they 
uſe the Word XepoJoryravſes, the ſame that was uſed by the Atbeni- 
ans, ſignifying holding up of Hands, or their Manner of Suffrage: 
but this the 2 gliſb Tranſlators have left out, and where they ſhould 
have rendred che Place, and when they bad ordained Elders, by the 
Holding up of Hands in every Congregation, they render it, when they 
bad ordained them Elders in every Cburch. Now you, though you 
know this well enough, never lay any Blame upon the Tranſlators, but 
with them that find Fault with the Tranſlation, as if it were lefs 
Impiety in Divines to corrupt the Scriptures, than in others to vin- 
dicate them from Corruption. And this is another of thoſe Things 
which you have the Confidence to call Notions, albeit in ſo doing 
you muſt needs fin againſt your own Conſcience: but what is that 
to Intereſt ? If this Place. be reſtored, Ordination is reſtored unto the 
People; and fo Diyines loſing, it, there is an End of Prieft-craft, as by 
telling the ry of this Invention, though in brief, will better appear; 
Ordination in the Commonwealth of 1/ae/ being primarily nothing elſe 
but Election of Magiſtrates, was performed by the Suffrage of the People, 
or (as is ſhewn by the Talmudiſts upon Numb. xi. in Eldad and Medad) 
by the Ballot. Nor was it otherwiſe till the Sanbedrim got a Whim of 
their own, without any Precept of God, to ordain their Sueceſſors by the 
Chirothefia or Impoſition of Hands, and the Parties being ſo ordained 
called Presbyters, became capable of being elected into the A to- 
ries, whereby cheating the People of the Right of electing their Ma- 
giſtrates, the Sanbedrim inſtituted the firſt Preſbyterian Government; 
nevertheleſs this Form as to the Impoſition of Hands, was not always 
held fo neceſſary among the Jews, but if the Party were abſent it 
; 8 Ce cc 2 might 
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| might be done by Letter, and ſometimes, though he. Were preſent, 
it was done by Verſe, or Charm only. But whereas; the Senate, if 
ot every Senator, by this Innovation had Right to ordain; by Hill 
UH; gh Prieſt and Prince of the Sanbedrim, on lived ſome three hun- 
— ared Years before Chriſt; Means was found to get the whole Power 
into his Hand, which being of ſuch Conſequence, that no Magiſtrate 
could thenceforth be made but by the High Prieſt, it changed this 
ſame firſt Preſbytery, the High Prieſts becoming afterwards Monarchs, 
as 1 may ſay, 8 the firſt Papacy ; for this Track was exactly trodden 
over again by the Chriſtians: firſt, to the Preſbytery, from thence to the 
- Biſhop, and that by Meang of the ſameChirethefia or Impoſition of Hands 
taken 2 55 the Jews, and An of this B:/bop, ſtept up the Pope, and his 
_ Seventy Cardinals, anciently the Preſbytery,'or. Seventy. Elders of Rome, 
_ thoſe of, gel, Moregyer it is the Judgment of good 
b Divines,. ag Bullinger, Mujeulu, P. Martyr, Luther and Melan#thon, 
that this Chirothęſia ot Impo/ 11 of Hands is not neceſſary, for that 
* the Apo Micha up ſome. T hings. 3 3 Jews as, Community of 
. Goods, are not neceſlary, you will not deny; andi if this were 
p not 8 b e in „the Place alledged, where the 
5 Cbiratania, dot and F as Things neceſſa unto Ordina- 
tion, are mentioned, i is fl ny jrothe he. omitted even 12558 the Apoſtles 
themſelyes? Nor can you find that it Was otheryil than $ aringly 
uſed by them in Compariſon of the Chirotonia, or of the Peo- 
ple; and perhaps there * where the People had not the civil Right 
of any ſuch Suffrage, by, which where it e, — ordained Elders 
in every Church. And in his Place comes that of your Anſwer unto the 
7· 5 Namely, That the Church, 2d. „ * Tears before 
1 * Civil Power became Cbriſtian, to be ver queſtionable. For that 
Tarſus a City of Cilicia was ſo free, that Paul, being a Native there- 
of, claimeth. the Right of a Roman, is clear in Scripture por, is. it 
55 obſcure in SY, that the 1 in 52 Co, 45 Ly fie 1 
Pybylia, Lycaonia, or Cappadocia, in whic Apoſite, ordaine e- 
: 2 — by the 22 of the Church or Congregation, had 
* £0 the ancient Right but Cuſtom of electing their civil Elders 
5 e fame Manner. And where was the Necefſit) ity or Senſe, that 
| convert them unto the Chriſtian Religion, "ſhould go 
: about to depo e them, than which nothing could have cauſed a 7 
Jealouſy, Ohltructlon or Scandal upon their Doctrine? But if the / 
ſtles uſed the Words Eccleſa and Chirotonia in theſe Places, accor 5 
unto the Right of the People, and the known Senſe, in which they 
had been always taken, then acted not the Church three hundred Years 
nor half a hundred Years before the Civil Power became Chriſtian. And 
if the Biſhops, when the Emperors became Chriſtian, made no Bones of 
receiving their Mitres from the il Magiſtrate, they muſt have done ill, 
had they known or conceived that the Church in ihe pureſt Times had 
waved the Civil Magiſtracy. Paul arriving at Athens converts Dio- 
ny/ius one of the Senators, and ſome others unto the Chriſtian Faith. 
Suppoſe he had converted the whole Senate and the People, what ſober 
Man can imagine, that he would have diſputed with the Congrega- 
tion the Senſe of their former Name Becht, or the Right of electing 
their new Elders by their old Chirotonia or Suffrage by holding u 
of Hands? But he converted but a few; wherefore as he had no Aid, 
ſo he had no Hindrance from the Magiſtrate, This, then, was l 57 
a ther 


ußd Jams HARNIN GT ON Efy, 
/ther'd Church, I think] or What was it? If the Prophets in Jha) 


went up and down 7 2 74 unto the People, by whom they were 


followed; and if ſome of theſe that were thus followed were true, 
and more of chem falſe, the People that followed them could not be 
all of the ſame Perſuaſion!” though it is like that no Man would 
follow ſuch an One as he was not perſuaded was true. But the Peo- 
ple choofing at their own Diſcretion whom they would low, how 
could theſe Congregations' be leſs gathered than thoſe, 'when'the Peo- 
ple were divided into three Seats, Phariſebr, Saditices; and Effeans, 
which could be no other? Nor doth the * ''thoug gh hy 
had the Government of the national Religion,” ſeridiny 8 unto 
Baptiſt (John xi. 25.) to know' Who he Was, and oy he ed, 
refuſe him the Ile Pe ophatien Right, uſed by him firſt; and after- 
wards by our Saviour and the Apoſtles,” without the Authority of the 
Sanhedrim : nor doth Paul blame the \Colgregations of Apyllos and 
Cephas (1 Cor. i.) in chat chey were gathered, but in that they pu Pat 
too much upon them that gathered them. How then doth it a 
ns my Inference for gathered Congregatibns mu, is & little Thing 
Miftake, below à Gentleman of Parts; when I fay nd more; 
N that gathered Con ziegtions were in Uſe both before and after 
Chriſt, nottrithſtanding the National Religion that was then ſettled ? 
and therefore gathered Cong erden for any Thing in the Old or 
New Teſtament that 1 87 find to the thy, might be wow, 
though a National Religion Gere ſettlecl! And if chis be not true, 
the Teſtimony; Which HE bear in y pteſent Practice, is againſt 
your ſelf; for what e's your C greg tions now, tl "that Al uſe 
none other than the Common. pra rayet, but gathered? 
T O conclude, it ſhould Remi by you, chat if the Nations Rligion 
were ſo ſettled; that the dl with hol oly Thing S by any other 
than a Divine, might be reſclyd 15 boldly, and, to FN a fine Wotd, 
opinionately done, as if it Were againſt an Article of our Creed; 


you 
would be pleaſed.” But the National Religion and the Lib of Con- 


ſcience ſo ed in Oteand, that neither the' Intereſt pF t e Learn- 
ed, nor the Ignorance of che Unlearned can corru n e Religion lin 
Which Caſe though tha. might, yet there is no Pro on 
there would be any ere aig being the per 
NED ye cake 
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V OU ee I babe 710 } Dial, again, „ t 18 . you 4 610 ink too 
1 much; but I defire you would allow; ? "the Privilege of the old 
Saying, ſuo quiſque ſenſu abundet, and nof trouble 5 75 ib in- 
terragating me, 1 whom you can draw fo little Sutigfackion. I never 
made it my Study to model br ſhape out Forms of Government, but to 
yield Obedience to every lawful Command proceeding from Authority, 
how perfect, or otherw! iſe the Form was. In a Word, Sir, I honour 


your Parts, wiſh them imployed as may be muſt for the Service of God 


and his Church, and do . 4 T in all fr 9 75 and Chr Li and 
Offices, 4 

Nov. 26. 1656. ES Nour humble Servant, 
ED LILLY . GOA FTA ISILSDAYL » H. FER N E. 
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in any other to ſhew the true Principles of a Commonwealth? Or 
whereas the Nature of the Politicks, or ſuch Civil Power (witneſs the 


Intercourſe between H. FER N E, D. D. 


To which I ay that 


J Have not heard a Divine quote 2 ew (Quiſque ſuo ſenſu abun- 
det) as an old Saying ; but you are not contented to do fo only 
but to uſe it accordingly ; for whereas (Rom. xiv. 15.) it is indulged 


by the Apoſtle as to indifferent Things, this was never intended to 


be an Argument, that the Seventy Elders were erected upon the Ad- 
vice of Fethro, that Mees inſtituted a Monarchy, that Gideon was 
King of Mael, or indeed for any Thing that you have ſaid. And 
therefore however you call it interrogatory, it is civil enough in ſuch 


a Caſe to defire better Reaſon ; but do not fear that I ſhould you any 


more in this Kind, nor had I at all, if whereas you confeſs in the 
Cloſe that you have not ſtudied theſe Things, you had but ſaid fo 


* 


much in the Beginning, for there had been an End. — 
THIS Study indeed, as I have ſhewed elſewhere, is N unto 


Gentlemen ; but if it be of your Goodneſs that you ſtudy not to 
ſhape ſuch Work, muſt it ever be the Study of your Tribe to miſ- 


ſhape it? Is it in ſuch leſs Impiety to have ruin'd a Kingdom, than 


Sanbedrim of Iſrael) as cometh neareſt unto God's own Pattern, re- 
gards as well Religion as Government, and is receptible of Gentlemen; 
doth it follow that I have not laid out the beſt of my Parts in my 


| Vocation, to the Service of God and his Church, becauſe you, in 


your pretended Zeal, have choſen to inſinuate the contrary by a Prayer? 
But he, unto whom you have addrefled your ſelf, knoweth the Se- 


|  crets of all Hearts. To him therefore I appeal, whether I have not 
ſought him in a Work of univerſal Charity; and whether one End 
of this preſent Writing be not, leſt you. making Uſe of your great 


Authority thus to prejudice ſuch a Work, ſhould hurt them moſt, 
whom you love beſt; it being apparent unto any Man, that can ſee 
and underſtand the Balance of Government with the irreſiſtible Con- 
ſequence of the ſame, that by ſuch Time as the Vanity of Men's 


Ways ſhall have tried them a little more, it will be found that God 
in his infinite Goodneſs and Mercy, hath made that only poſſible for 


us, which is beſt for us all, moſt for the Good of Mankind, and his 
own Glory, And ſo notwithſtanding the Heat of our Diſpute, 
which ſo far as it hath not reſiſted nor exceeded Truth, cannot have 
been wy ſinful or uncharitable, I do oblige my ſelf in all the De- 
e e 7 f 


Lond, Fan. 3. SI X, 
Nur aſfectionate Friend 
and humble Servant, 5 


James HARRINGTON. 
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Pe bock (chat 1 mean tal Cal. 
n ſuch Manner among ſome Gentlemen, that they deſired 
me to Write ſomething n to it, — * there happen to be 
Need, I may. In the mea 5 „be enough, if I 
acquaint you with as mixchia Have tc 1 em. In this Book | 
of yours you ſpeak forme Things: as a*Politician' only, others as a Po- 
litician and a Diyine too. "Now to repeat a few, and yet as many I 
think as are needful of each ind, I {hall begin with the former. 


The Riſe, Ptogteſs, and Pericd of the Commonwealth of Lace- 


Anon! 18 berate 3 in Autfiöfed 7 theſe Steps. * ti mid 
1. The Inſufficiency of che Monarchy. ii" abend id Lo 
. The Form, of the C nent. . A i ee 
" An Infirmity i in the Form, and a Otite of it eo voy reef ur 
4. The Corruption and Pifſolution of the Whole. 


All which happened within the Compaſs'of Eight kindred: Tam 
Jo the firſt you ſay, That the Spartan Kings were as _ Mo- p. 39, 40, 41- 
narchs as any in hoſe Times, till Eurytion, or Eurypon, to procure 
the E. and 3 0 "he Rae Ca ebw (ſo you —— call 
the eople) purchaſed nothing but the Los 1475 an empty 
Name t 2955 2527, e called For A wad | * ct 
It is true that Plutarch in the Life of Lycurgus ſays, That Eury- 
pon was the firſt, who to obtain Favour with the People, let looſe 
the Reins of Govern ment; and this he faith there without ſnewing 
any Neceſſity that lay upon the King ſo to do: nevertheleſs that ſuch 
Neceſſity there was, is apparent in Agis, where he affirmeth, That a 
King of Lacedemon could neyer,come to be equal unto any other King, 
but only by introducing Equality: among the People; foraſmuch as a 
Servant or Lieutenant of Seleucus, or Ptolomy, was worth more than 
ever were all the Kings of Sparta put together. Which latter Speech, 
if a Man conſider the chute; of the Laconick Territory, being 
but a Part of Peloporneſus, muſt needs evince the former Action to 
have been not fo voluntary in Eurypon, as in Prudence unavoidable. 
But Eurypon having by this Means rather confeſſed the Infirmity of 
the Monarchy, than introduced any Cure of the Government, it the 
2 maine 


p-. 41. 


p. 43- 
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mained that the People not yet brought under fit Orders muſt 
needs remain in Diſorders, as they did till the Inſtitution of the Com- 
monwealth. e 1 

The Monarchy, that is or can be abſolute, muſt be founded upon 
an Army planted by Military Colonies upon the Overbalance of Land 
being in Dominion of the Prince; and 1n this Caſe there can neither 
be a Nobility, nor a People to gratify, at leaſt without ſhaking the 
Foundation, or diſobliging the Army. Wherefore the Spartan Kings 
having a Nobility or People to gratify, were not abſolute. It is true, 
you call the Kings of France abſolute ;, ſo do others, but it is known 
that in the whole World there 'is not a Nobility nor a People fo fre- 
quently flying out or taking Arms againſt their Princes, as the Nobi- | 
lity and People  $ x A ng Rok Reef, 
The Monarch, that is founded upon a Nobility, or a Nobility and 
the People (as by the Riſe and Progreſs of the Norman Line in our 
Story is apparently neceſſary) muſt 


k A333 


be well balanced they loſe no- 
ople (by which without a popu- 


made other 
* | 2 


Diſobedience and Rebellion & removed. 
. They. having of Apollo fought, _ 
| _ This Oracle from Delphos brought ; 
UVMUVTUTuto the Spartan Kings, among 
Derbe Senators, it doth belong 
To moderate in royal Chairs, 
And give their Votes in all Affairs; 

And uuben they bave propoſed theſe, 
„ be People chooſe whatere they pleaſe. 


| Of many other Teſtimonies, I ſhall add no. more than one out of 


Thcrates; I am not ignorant, faith he, to the Areopagites, that the 


acedemonians flouriſh for this Cauſe eſpecially, that their Government 


is popu 


To the Infirmity of this Form, and the Cure, of it you ſay, That 


People) they had their, Places for. Term of Life, the Kings reſolved upon 
a Courſe of putting the People into ſuch a Condition as might enable them 
to curb and controul the Senators, to which End, they ordained the E- 


C p. 45- 
the Royalty and Power of the Kings being thus empaired, the People ab- 
ſolutely diſcharged from having any Hand at all in publick Government, 

and the Authority of the Senate growing every Day more inſolent and 
predominant, by. Reaſon that (albeit the Senators were elected 7 the 


phori, Magiſtrates to be angually choſen out of the Body of the 


5 which firſt you make 155 to be a Practice of the Kings againſt 
the Senate, which by your n to have be n 
tion of the Kings, and the Senate againſt the People; for the Peo- 
ple upon the Inſolency and Predominancy of the Kings and the Senate, 
fell, as is in that Caſe the inevitable Nature of them, upon Counſel how 
to defend themſelyes, and ſo aſſumed the Power of Debate. Here- 
upon the Kings ee and Polidore would have added unto the 
Tenor of the Oracle, 


uthor is plain to have been a Combina- 


at if the People went about by Debate to p 


change the Propoſitions of the Senate, it ſhould be lawful for the 


Kings and the Senate to null the Reſult of the People ; which prac- 
tice, if it had paſt, . muſt have made the Kings and the Senate 4 6 
ther uncontroulable ; wherefore the People incenſed at it, put a Bit 
into the Mouth of the Senate, by the Inſtitution. of the 
is the clear Senſe of Plutarch, which he taketh out of Plato, who 
affirmeth the Ephorate to have been ſet up againſt the hereditary 


the 4 J This 


De Leg. 


Power of the Kings; with whom agree both Ariſtotle and Cicero; pal. jb. 2. 


the former affirming this Magiſtracy to contain the whole Common- 
wealth, inaſmuch as the People having obtained it, were quiet ; and 
the latter that the Ephq;i in Lacedemon were ſo oppoſed to the Kings, 
as the Tribunes in Rome to the Conſuls. Now if other Authors at- 
tribute the Inſtitution of the Ephori unto the Kings, and there be a 
Story affirmed as well by Plutarch as others, that Theopompus having 
thus created the Ephori, and being told by his Queen he had done 


De Leg. 3. 


that which would leave narrower Power to his Children, anſwered 
well, that it would leave that which would be narrower, but longer: 


this is neither any Riddle nor kind of Contradiction to the former 
Senſe, ſeeing, when we fay that Henry the Third inſtituted the Par- 
lament to be aſſiſtant to him in his Government, we no more doubt 


of that, than how it is to be un erſtood. Nor if his Queen had ſaid 


9 * 
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| e Drain) and our King hadithadd the like Anſwer, would 
that have altered any Thing, or proved the Woman —— 
as you will have it, the better Prophet, ſeting either Government Tr 
ed longer for either Refbrtation, nor cams to alter, but through the 
Alteration of the Balance which e nothing to r Momany. Pro- 
nit 946 43 1 * 1 1% dt bl ads ni 
The Ruin of an Bulunes, and of che Commonwealth, 
you u wholly omit, to the End, that Objections againſt 
the Sbeenent in Vigout, out of de Nasen and Diſſolution of 
p. 58. it you may eaſt Duſt in Mens Eyes or perſuade them that the E. 
phor: ty ng to the - Peer und Tmeereſty; (they had in the Communalty, 
the to wftirp upon the” Kings, anne an they. are called wr, 
Plato 'dndAriſtotley ſo vou affirm; VII wor wh 
But the Truth is thus recorded by Pluturch in the Life f ivy 
80 Won as the Lacrukmoniuns having ruined Adhens, became full of 
Gold and Silver, the Commonwealth began to brealc. Nevertheleſs, 
on — or Diviſion of Lands made by Lycurgus yet remaining, the 
ity of the Foundation held good, till Epitaueus an ill- natared 
— — Ephote; and having f a Mind to diſ- inherit his Son, 
yok 4155 t6 paſs, whereby any Man — diſpoſe of his Lot as he 
fate This by him purſued of mere Malice to his Son, was hut- 
tied on by the Avatice/ of others, Whoſe Riches came thus to eat the 
People ſo clearly out of their Lands; that in a ſhort Time there re- 
mained not above an hundred Freeholders in all Sparta. This he 
fhevys to have been the Riſe of the Oligarchy. The Oligarchy thus 
balanced totally excluded the People; and murther'd" Agis, the firſt 
King that was ever put to Death by the Epbori; and to theſe Times, 
about Which Plato and Ariſtotle lived, relateth that Tyranny, which 
they, who, as was ſhewn, commended the Ephoratein the Common- 
wealth, now laid unt6 it in Oligurehy. Thus have you fetcht Ar- 
guments againſt a Commonwealth, that are nothing to it. Again, 
whereas Agis and Cleomenes, by the Reſtitution of the Lots of Ly- 
curgus were Aﬀertors of popular Power, you inſinuate them to have 
deen Aﬀertors' of Monaureßy; ſuch is your Play with human Authors, 
or ab u Politician. Now let us ſee, whether you have dealt any thing 
better with Scripture, or been more careful as a Divine. In Order 
to this Diſcovery, I ſhall repeat that Piece of Calvin, which you call 
the'Stumbling-block of Dyfobedience. Caluin having preached Obedi- 
ence to your good Approbation, comes at length to this Expreſſion: 


Cate. Ieh. lib. But ftill I muſt be underſtood of private Perſons ; for if 'there'be how any 
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fopular' Officers ordained to . — the' Licentibnſnſi of Kings (ſuch ds 
were the Ephori, ſet up of old againſt the' Rings of Sparta, the Tri- 
Gunts of the People" againſt the Roman Confuli and the Demarchs's- 
gainſt the Athenian Senate, of which Power perhaps," as the World now 
goes, the three Eftates are fized i in each ſeveral Kingdom when folemnt 
aſſembled) fo far am I from hindring them to put Reſtraints upon the eu- 
orbitant Power of Kings, as their Office binds them, that T contrive 
them rather to be 5 of per: rfidious' Di Nmulation, if they connivs at 
— hen they play the Tyrants, or wantonly inſult on the People; in 
that fo doing hoy betray'the Liberty of the 820 of which they 2 
ben ver 70 be made Guardians by God's own Ordinance. 
What Calvin ſays of the Athenian Demarchs, they being bein 
Magiſtrates of another Nature, is a Miſtake, but ſuch an one, as de- 


2 ſtroys 


of D ſob e dience and Rebellion, &c. removed. 571 | 


ſtroys no other Part of his Aſſertion, the reſt of the Parentheſis, or 
that which he ſaith of the Ephori, and the Tribunes being con — 5 | 
as hath been already ſhewn by Plato and Aniſtatle, by Cicero and Plu- 
tarch. Wherefore of the Ephori and the Tribunes enough; now why 
the Eſtates i in a Gothick Model ſhould be of leſs Power, no. Politician 
in the World ſhall ever ſhew a Reaſon ; the Eſtates are ſuch by Vertue 
of their Eſtates,” that is, of their Over balance in Dominion. You are 
then either ſpeculatively to ſhew. how the Over- balance of Dominion 
ſhould not amount unto Empire, or practically that the Over- balance 
of Dominion hath not amounted, unto Empire, and that in a pp | 
Government, or it can be no otherwiſe in a quiet Government, than 
that the Over- balance of Dominion muſt amount unto Empire. This 
Principle being now ſufficiently known, is the Cauſe it may be Ry 
you chooſe in this Place to ſpeak rather like a Divine, as you ſuppoſe, 
then a Politician. For 9e nN ,a fain learn, you 49 % Calvin, in P. 290. 
what Part of tbe i ord of God we ſhall. find an Ard Authority gives 
to fuch popular, \Magiftrates, as he tells us gj. 
TO which by the way I anſwer, that God e the lielitich 
Government upon a popular Balance; that we find the People of 1& 
rael judging the Tribe of Bezjamin, and by the Oracle of God, levy- 
ing War againſt them, a are Acts of Soyereign Power: therefore 
a popular Balance, even by the Ordinance of God himſelf a in J.. xx. 
Scripture, .amounted unto Empire. I M911 * 183105 C4 
But you, when you have asked z in what: Part of . Ward f Cal P. 296. 
we ſoall find any fuch Authority given to popular Magiſtrates ; anſwer, 
not in the Old Teſtament pott art fure; For when Moſes firſt ordained 
the ſeventy Elders, it was not to ;oniniſh any Port of that Pauer which 
was inveſted in him, but to. eaſe himſelf of. ſome Part of the Burtben lying 
upon him, as you will have 70 appear. plainly;byithe 18th of — ig 
abe re Moſes * an the Advice of Jethro choſe able Men out of all Iſrael; and 
made them Rulers. of. Thouſands; i Rulers of Hundreds, Rulers of Fifties, 
and 1 * of Tens. Nowy I am ſure that about this Time the Num- 
ber of the Men of Jae! was above fix hundred thouſand, and ſo any 1g. 1 
Man may be ſure that the Elders thus choſen (ſhould we count but the 
Rulers 7 the Thouſands only) muſt have come at the leaſt to ſix Hun- 
dred : wherefore, you cannot be luve that this makes any thing to the 
Election of the ſeventy Elder. 
|, WELL, but out of theſe, ſay you, God award in the eleventh of 
Numbers, willed Moſes to choofe the ſeventy Elders. 
.. YOU may do me a greatet Favour, than you can ſuddenly i imagine, 
to tell me really for what Cauſe, or upon 2 Authority your Speech 
is ſo poſitive, dat God willed Mejes to yn woot the ſeventy Elders out of 
dee that were choſen. in the eighteenth of Exodut. For whereas 
Moſes is willed to chooſe them out —— ſuch as he knew to be Elders, 
there were in Honour among the People, though not in Power, 
— the Election of thoſe adviſed by Fethro, as appears, Ex. iii. 1 6. 
and iv. 29. But had this been 2 you would have it, what is the Neceſ- 
ſity, that becauſe there lay an 151 unto Moſes from thoſe in Exodus, 
chat is, from the Fethronian rt hay or Courts which fat afterwards in 
the Gates of As Temple, and. of every City; therefore there muſt 
needs lye an Appeal from the ſeventy Elders, or the Sanbedrim unto 
AAgſes, eſpecially while the whole Stream of Jeuiſß Writers or Talmu- 
di An who ſhould have had ſome Knowledge in their own Common- 
. wealth, 


* 
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wealch, unanimouſly affirms that there was no ſuch thing? 
upon to the Election of the former Elders, faith Grotius, inthe A 
Me of the ca cane the Fudges in the Gates und in the Plaue of | Moſes the 
Nor 22 farther than the Scripture, for the Cer- 
| tainty of his Aﬀertion \ here the Seventy. are choſen not to ſtand un- 
NVanb. xi, der - but with him, not to diminiſh his Burthen, or bear it under 
„ e e vith an Appeal in difficult Caſes to him, as is ex in the 
Ekktiofr of the Ferbroniun Elders, but to bear de Burtben wich bim, 
and without any mention of fuck Appeal. :\Mojes before the Election 
of tlie Terbroman Judges ad the Whole Burthen of lying 
upon Firm; after" their Election, the Burthen of the Appeals only: 
Wherefbre if che ſeventy” Enders were indeed inſtituted to bear the Bun- 
5 hy —.—.— there thericeforth- lay no Appeal unto Mojes,, Which 
Dat. xvii. 8. clearer in this Precept: , that nie a Matter of Controverſy 
«»#tbin thy Gates, (which plainly is addreft ta the Jerbrynian Courts) 
00 bard thee in 'Fudgrient, then foult rin cum unte the Prieſt and 
the Le vite, (by which in the Senſe of alt Au,tEõ,ũẽCa Femiſb and Chriſtian 
is 990048950 che Sunbellrim)or\to the Findge\ that fholl le in theſe Days, 
(the Suffes or Dictator) and they full be ur ther the; Sentence of, Fudg- 
| _—_ hence by the clear Senſe of :Seripture; all Matter of Appeal 
in Mel lay unto the Saubedrim. You! next Argument, that there 
wee in all this" but 2A f — 2 ay Fn 
fart "Darth, ' which os before: thout any 
"Dimim 3 of e ; tht hm Go bad 
"taken of the Spirit a wpow Moſes, and | pref. it upon enty 
ues of Fylrit yet 3 ed Ves as' full a Megfire 4 1 05 
af fr; 1 grant in a fillet, for I bebeve his Wiſdom was the greater 
n ation' of his Power, it being through the Nature of the 
ipparently impoſſible that he'could be any more than a Prince 
in à Cotimontreath. But your Argument can be of no Foree at al, 
* . leſs ou will have him to have been leſs- Wiſe, for, not aſſuming 
vereign Power, where, without Confuſion, it was altogether Apa 
he ſhout have held it. A Prince in a Commonwealth. ſubſiſteth by 
making himſelf, or being made of uſe unto the free Courſe of 
Orders; but a Sovereign Lord can have no other dubſiſtence or Security, 
than by cutting off or tearing up all Roots, that do naturally ſhoot or 
ſpring up into ſuch Branches. To conclude, if the Congregation of 
the 1 -opte, in Law to be made, had ſuch Power as was ſhewn, and 
1 Law, ⁰ made, the ultimate Appeal lay unto the Sanbedrim; why, 
arte not here two Eſtates in this Commonwealth, each by God's own 
Ordinance; and both plain in Seripture? Well, but when they came, 
ou will fay, to make unto themſelves. Kings, whatever Power they 
bad formerly, was now loſt." This at beſt were but to difpute from vo 
Folly of a People ay inſt an Ordinance of God; for bar leſs is teſti- 
fied th himſelf in thoſe Words to Samuel, they baue not rejefted thee, 
but they have rej fled me that I ſbould not reign over them 7 The Go- 
vernment of to Senate and the People is that only, which is or can be 
the Government of Laws and not of Men, and overnment of 
Laws and not of Men, is the Government of God and not of Men: 
rip. pol. 3. He that is for the Government of Laws, is for the Government of 
err, * 5 10 1s for the Government of a Man, is far the Govern- 
ment of | Kings, no Queſtion, where the Balance is monar- 


chil * 0 divine Right, and, if they be good, che greateſt ** | 
* t t 


Orotius ad Ex. 
XVviii. 21. 


P. 292. 


x San. viii. 7. 
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chat the Government ſo ſtanding can be capable of; but the Balance 
being popular, us in J#uel, in the Grecian, in the Sicilian Tyrannieg, 
— direſt Curt that can befab a Nation. Nor are Divines, 
who will always baus thens tobe of divine Right, to be hearkned to, 
ſeeing tliey affitm that which is clean conttary to Scripture; for in this 

Caſe, ſaith TI, they-hove fer up Ning, and not by me; they have made 
Princes and I knemn it not Pharaoh may impoſe the making of Brick „, 
wirhout che Allowance of Straw, but God never required of any Man * 
or of any Governmentj that they ſhould live other wiſe, than according 
to theit Eſtated. It is trut if 4 Man's Want make him a Servant, 

there are Rules in Seripture that enjoin him the Duty of a Servant: 
but ſhew me the Rule in Scripture: thatobligetha Man who can live of 
Nation than to a Man? Vet the People of es continuing upon a 
they would make themſelves Servants, would needs have a King; 
whence, ſanh the fame Prophet, O Hyurlj then. baſt e thy ſelf, Hoſ. xiii. 
but in me is thine Help; Iuill be thy" King «(which foretels the Reffitu- 

tion of the Commopnwealthy-or) where. is any other that may ſaue thee 
in ol thy Cities?" and thy Fudges 'of "whom thou. ſaidſi give me a King. 
and Privices!""Pgaod thus a King in mine Anger, (that is in Soul). and I 

took him utuy in my Wrath, that is in the Captivity, ſa at leaſt faith 

Rabbi Berbaßg with whom agree Nacbmoni, Gyſebume; and others. 
Nimcbi, it is tree, and Maimonites are of Opinion, that the People 
making a King, diſpleaſed God not in the Matter, but in the Form 
only, as if the Root of a Tree, the Balance of a Government, were 

Form only and not Matter Nor do our Diuines yet, who are divided 
Into like Parties, ſee more than the Nab bien Both the Rayaliſts and 

the Common wealthsmen of each ſort, that is, whether Divines or Tal- 

mui;fts; appeal unto the Letter of the Law, which the Royaliſts (as the 
Tranſlators of our Bible) render thus: #/ her thou ſbalt Jay (the Com- Deus. xvii. 14. 
monwealthstmen, as Diodati thus, i thau'tome to jay). Il jet a King 
over mt, lite ull the Nations that are about me, thou ſhalt. in am wiſe ſet 

Party will have the Law to be poſitive, the other contingent, and with 
a Mark of Deteſtation upon it; for ſo where God ſpeaketh of his 
tt cople's doing ing any thing like be Nations tbat were about them, it is 


every where elſe underſtood. But let theſe, which are no Nigeties, be 
A8 you will; who ſeeth not that to argue from this Place for the Ne- 
ceſſity of the King, is as if one from that foregoing ſhould argue for 77 g. 
the Neceſſity of the judges? The Words are theſe, thou . ſhalt come 

unto the Prieff and to the Leb te; Which, as was ſaid, is to the Sanhedrim, 

and (that is or) 76 the Fudgt' that fhall be in thoſe Days. Vet that the 
Judge, not by any N eceſfity-implied in theſr Words, but through the 

mere Folly of the People came to be ſet up in Mrael, is plain by Jo- But 5. c. 2. 
ſephus, where he ſhews that the ynelites laying by their Arms, and 
betaking themſelves unto their Pleaſures, while they did not as God 
had commanded, root out the Canaanites from among them, but ſuf- 

fered them to dwell with them, ſuffered alſo the Form of their Com- 

mon wealth to be corrupted, and the Senate to be broken ; the Senators 
nor other ſolemn Magiſtrates being elected as formerly, which both in 
Word and Fact is confirmed alſo by the Scripture. In Words, as 


where it is thus written: Vben Joſhua had let the People go (that ; 
_ 25 Ac 
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Jiudt. i. 6. had diſmiſſed the Army, and planted them upon their popular Balante) 
| the Children of Tjrael went every Man unto his own Inheritunce to'poſſeſs\ 
the Land, and the People ſerved the Lord all be Days of Joſhua, and. 

all the Days of the Elders that out-lived Joſhua, that is, While the Sand 

hedrim continued after him; but when the Elders hereof came to die; 

and the People elected them no Succeſſors, they did evil in the fight of 

.. the Lord, and having broken their Civil Orders, forſook alfo:their-Re 
ligion, the Government whereof depended upon the Sanhedyim, and 

ſerved Baalim. And for the Matter of Fact included in theſe Words, it 

Judg. i. 3, farther appears, where Judab ſaid unto Simeon his Brother, come up 
with me into my Lot, that ave may fight againſi the Caanamtes, and I lite. 
wiſe will go cebit thee into thy Lot; jo Simeon went with him. By which 

the Tribes leaguing at their Pleaſure one with another, it is plain, that 

the Sanbedrim their common Ligament was broken. Now except a 

Man ſhall ſay, that this Neglect of God's Ordinance was according unto 

eee ee the Law of God, there is no diſputing from that Law to the Neceſſity 
3 %, of the Judge; which happened through no other than this Exigence 
(gui ppe aut 'rex, quod abominandum,” au quod umm liber civitatis 

confilium eſt, ſenatus babendus e) wherefore the Judge of Hrael was not 
neceflitated by the Will of God, but foreſeen only by his Providence, 

not impoſed by the Law, but provided by it as an Expedient in Caſe 

of Neceſſity; and if no more can be pleaded from the Law for the 

Judge againſt whom God never declared, much leſs is there to be pleaded 

from the ſame for the King, againſt whom he declared ſo often. There 

zs nothing more clear nor certain in Scriptute, than that the Common 
wealth of Jrael was inſtituted by God; the Judges and the Kings no 
otherwiſe, than through the Imprudence and Importunity of the Peo- 

ple. But you who have no better Name for the People in a Common- 

wealth than the raſcal Rabbie, will have Kings at a venture to be of 

divine Right, and to be abſolute; whereas in Truth, if divine Right 

be derived unto Kings, from theſe of the Hebreus only, it is moſt ap- 

parent that no abſolute King can be of divine Right. For theſe Kings, 

if they were ſuch by the Law alledged, then by the ſame Law they 

could neither multiply Horſes nor Wives, nor Silver nor Gold, with- 

| out which no King can be abſolute ; but were 70 keep all the Words of 
Deut. xvii. this Law and theſe Statutes, and ſo by Conſequence were regulated 

| Monarchs; nay, could of Right enact no Law, but as thoſe by David 
for the Reduction of the Ark, for the Regulation of the Prieſts, for 
the Election of Solomon, which were made by the Suffrage of the Peo- 
ple, no otherwiſe than thoſe under the Kings of Rome, and ours under 
the late Monarchy. What then is attributed by Calvin unto popular 
Magiſtrates, that is not confirmed by Scripturè and Reaſon? Yet 2 
e 


thing will ſerve your Turn, but to know What Power there was in the 
Sanhedrim, to controul their Kings: To which I anſwer, that both Schicl- 

ardus and Grotius with the full Conſerit of the Talmudiſts have aſſured 

you, that in caſe the King came 70 violate thoſe Laws and Statutes, it 

Was in the Power of the Sanhedrim, to bring him unto corporal Puniſh- 

ment. Moreover it is ſhewn by the latter out of Joſephus, that Hyr- 

De jureB.acP. canus, when he could not deliver Herod from the Sanbedrim by Power, 
Lib. 1. Cap.. did it by Art. Nor is your Evaſion ſo good as that of Hyrcanus, while 
you having nothing to ſay to the contrary, but that Herod when he 

was queſtioned was no King, ſhuffle over the Buſineſs without taking 

any Notice as to the Point in Controverſy, that Hyrcanus, who could 

not fave Herod from the Queſtion, was King. Ws 


3 
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IHE manner of the Reſtitution af che Sanbedrim made by Fehoſhas 2 Chr. xix. 
plainly. ſhews,' that even under the Monarchy. the Power of the 

Sanbedrim was co-ordinate with that of the King, at leaſt, ſuch is the 

Judgment ef the Jewiſbo Writers; for faith. Grotius, the King (as ig 4 Mar: v. 

rightly noted by the Talmudiſin) was not to judge in ſome Cafes; and 

to this the Words of Zedekrah ſeem to wo where to the Sanbedrim 

demanding the Prophet Jeremiah, he ſaid, behold he is in your Hands, er. xxxyiii, 

for the- King is nat be that can do any thing with you. Nor, except 5. 

David, had ever any King geſſion or Yate in this Council. To which 

ſoon after he adds, that this Caurt continued till Herod the Great, 

whoſe Inſolence, when exalting it ſelf more and more againſt the 

Law, the Senators had not in time as they qught, ſuppreſſed by their 

Power; God: puniſhed them in ſuch manner 755 the N eglect of their 

Duty, that they came all to be put to Death by, Herod, — Sameas 

only, whoſe Foreſight and frequent Warning of this or the like Ca- 

lamity they had as frequently; contemned. In which Words Grorius2?2 

following the unanimous Conſent of the Talmudifts, if they knew any AV e 

thing of their own Orders, expreſly attributes the fame Power unte the 

Janka and chargeth them with the ſame Duty in ral, that is 

attributed unto the three Eſtates in a Gothick Wed, and. charged 

1 theſe by: Calvin. £41 yd babiyong md ,ws ya OI 40 
"THUS that Here never lan any Appeal from the Sanbedim, unte 

My ofes, nor, PERS dhe SITE 
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510 1 18 5 * 
IT to beg en ed the beſt Piece of your W Weckt your. 18 
tions in he Tile Page ſpoiled with il Application, 1 Fl firſt 
ſet right, You, ſee that all. n all Thin 116 are upon the Rota, 
upon the Wheel. From that Rote only which ſuppoſe you mean; 
what came forth, came forth unfoiled, and as it went in. We 
not by this Trial deſpair, but with 4a little 1715 0 the right Inſtitution 
of ſuch a Society may come to compare with Piccadilly, bg hope, 
or Horlo-rmatehes 3 but if theſe be yet Wee then indeed 
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 Inflitui, currente Rota, cur urceus crit? 
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it might have been well faid as in Afinar. 


A Letter to Mr. STuss + 


Thus applied there may be Senſe in this Quotation. So for your o- 
ther, had- it been affixed unto your former Book, and -applied ta 
r ſelf, or thoſe, unto whom you wrote Journey- work for igarchy, 
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unc enim hic eff 
| Negotrofus interdius : videlicet Polon ef . 
Leges wt conſcribat, quibus ſe populus non feneat Gert. 
Qui ſeſe parere apparent hujus legibus, profecto P 
Nunquam bone frugi ſtennt. 


t Hy 1 Jo your Preface. ley 41. 
Mr. Harrington ſays, That without a national Religion there can be 


no Liberty, of Conſcience. And you, anſwer, That in Athens and 


Rome there were national Religions; therefore in Athens, and Rome 


there was no Liberty of Conſcience ;; . which is ſo much the more 


abſurd. in that you cite Petit for Confirmation of your Conſequence, 
who. affirms: the contrary, and that by undeniable Authorities, 
as may be ſeen in the ſecond, third, and fourth Pages of his Diſ- 
courſe upon the Attic Laws, the Sum whereof amounts unto thus 
much, That albeit there were in Athens Laws for the national Reli- 


gion, yet it by Law was in the Areoppgites alſo to give Liberty unt 
any other Way of Worſhip, e e ſo given was Law, and 
became a Man's Right, whether it were to a publick or private Way 


of Worship; in which Manner it is affirmed and proved by the ſame 


1 "44 


Religion therein eſtabliſhed by Romulus, it is 1 915 known that 


Leligion they did 
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This is your Way of diſputing, which you carry on in like Man- 
. Nt.” 821%, 13 8 
Every Man is to be taxed for that Eſtate, whereof he is not 


'Owner. | 


Now Oceana is an Eftate, whereof Mr. Harrington is not Owner. 

Therefore Oceana is an Eſtate, for which we are to tax Mr, Har- 
rington. | 14 8 | 1 

If the Minor be denied, as that Oceana is an Eſtate whereof Mr. 
Harrington is not Owner, your Diſcourſe implies this or the like 
Proof of it. ; ' | 


Whew 


5 , : - N wp 
N * . 1+ KK + « F * * - . 


Wpere any one Man and no other is the conſtant Defender of one 


and the fame Eſtate or Propriety, that one and the ſame Eſtate or 


Propriety is not his, but ſome others. 133 
But Mr. Harrington and no other is the conſtant Defender of O- 

ceana, L | # 
Therefore Oceana is no Eſtate or Propriety of Mr. Harrington's 

but of ſome other. Now if it pleaſe yon 2 8 


| To the Body of your Work. 2. 


＋ 


— 


Sir, to a Man who pretends not to underſtand a Language, it is no 


Shame not to underſtand that Language; but it is a Shame to a Man, 
and a Scholar who pretends to Senſe, not to underſtand Senſe. If 1 
ſhall make it plain that in this Point you come ſhort, I ſhall have 
_ vindicated the Greek of your Authors from your ignorant Applica- 
tion of the ſame, without troubling the Reader with any more Lan- 
guages than his Mother Tongue. You, in pretending to have found 
Oceriana light, weigh only Sparta, nor that truly. . 


Firſt, Becaiiſe che Senats of Sparta was inflitured by Lyzureus, 


you argue, That it was not inſtituted eligible by the People; whereas 
all Authors, particularly Ariſtotib, lib. 4. cap. 9. affirm, That the Ma- 
giſtracies in Sparta were all choſen by the People, as that of Senator; 
or choſen, and alſo born by the People, as that of Ephori, 
For the Miſtakes you lay unto Mr. Harrington in the Greek, as, 
That the Tribes in Lacedemon were pre-exiſtent to the Oracle, what 
maketh that to the ur And "th 

nify Lineages, you will hardly. „ 
be as good an Interpreter of the Greek as Mr. Srubs, in rendring the 


Oracle, hath theſe Words, Apres que tu aurus diviſe le peuple en lig- 
nieces. But 1 will not trouble the Reader with foreign Languages: 


Things indiſputable ſhall hereafter be- brought for Interpretation of 
the Words you diſpute at a dear Rate, giving ſo much Greek for Two- 
pence as you have made not worth an Half- penny. Mr. Harring- 
ton ſtates the Commonwealth of Sparta thus 


L 


Lycurgus inſtituted a Senate eligible by the People for Life, with 


* 


| Right to debate and propoſe, and a popular Afernbly with Power to 


refolye.. To which he adds the Place in Plutarch. Lycurgus having 


thus tempered the Form of this Commonwealth, it ſeemed nevertheleſs 


to them who. came after, that the ſmall Number 4 thirty Perſons (and 
for Life) whereof this Senate confiſted, was the Cauſe of greater Force 


and Authority in the ſame than was convenient; for which Cauſe to 


bold in this ſame Senate, they (the People) gave them the Senate, (as 
Plato faith) the Curb, which was the Power and Authority of the 
Ephori, Magiſtrates created about One hundred and thirty Years after 
the Death of Lycurgus, in the Time of King Theopompus, who to 
bis Wife reproaching him in Diſdain, that he muſt thus 775 leave his 
Kingdom leſs unto 5 8 . than he had received of his Predeceſ- 
rs; made Anſwer, That he ſhould leave it greater, in Regard that it 
would be more firm and durable. 1 . 


Hereby it is apparent, when the Senate upon theſe Advantages of 1 
Fewneſs and for Life, began to propoſe perverſely unto the People, 


then the People began to add, diminiſh, pervert and evert what the 
Senate propoſed, that is, they began (as in like Caſes is unavoidable) to 
i Eeee dcbate, 


And that the Word Obæ doth not ſig- 
hardly. perſuade, ſeeing Amyor, thought io 


- % *-> 
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debate. And the People thus taking upon them to debate, Pol yabrus 


and Theopowpus being 'King py codeypurey't el. * e 


tal Law, Wat F the Fan 
and the Kings ſhould ſtop be Procedure. Hereupon, for the Defence 
of their fundamental Laws, the People erected the Court of the E- 
Pbori, conſiſting of annual Magiſtrates choſen by and out of them- 


ſclves, and vvith Power to qaefti6n cany: of their Kifigs or Senat 


upon their Mould go about ert Thus 
by Al Fan che Bow Ex ed came th 15 Rar in 125 eee 


Mr. Harrington for as Reaſon propoſing otherwiſe, is not concern- 
ed) to be amended. And this is the Account he gives of that Com- 


mo —— — 2% woot in 


Ago 1 


monwealth, which you, perve the whole —_ go about to to 
weigh otherwiſe, 55 — 


which it is p oceeded from the Senate, — WET rectified b 


the People, in tho inſtitution" of F that 55 pon the Senats (as is plain- 
hy. hewin_by Plutarch) in the a 
2. Vou infer from you know not what, that the Senate had a ne- 
gar ive Vate,.and; yet, cohfeſd that the People had ng Right toidebate. 
hereas to leave Words or Canting, (for your —— as you uſe it, 
amounts to no more) and 778 I ſaid to the und DN 
ny of Things or of Senſe; lar ad 7 bad Right 
to: debate How ſhould* — 7 heh Negative? Fi 
Aſſembly" hat Right to wean „ then W but a ves 
could have the Noh egatiye'? "Co G 4 Fab nem brigs, contra e 
perientium nemo © fanus. Por at 1 you u eps out of Demoſ- 
thenes, as that he calleth the Senate . Lords Fe the People; 
ean (confidering the Nature of this Oymitonwealth, Which Thcrat 


O 


10 the Ar eopagites affirms to be po "be no otherwiſe underftood, 
than as they Sho bade the "ke "Findion,”T md fork anid 
ing -unto the Parlament 
| Art s: "Lord itr this Sepſe, 9 700 wh 85 Letteßz a 


ut Ighorance, And act in 
doch hot Hgnify Sovereign, for neither 45 d 
ſovereign,” nor doth *Demiſthenes atm that of the 5 ate of 

But hebe 2 Fn 2 are Flv an for Life, as in Lacedeno 


and as the grea ility of Officers i Ih Scotland, they nay i; 
Senſe be Gm & Lords of, Re Feats though no 


Jour Tex 


uch Manzer, hat vba ce Ee . 
there the Commonweahh was ſometimes called 2 eh, , eſp De & | 
if the propoſing Council confiſted of few, rf 
and where the People had not only che Reſule but Bebete alſo, tha 
was called Democracy, as in Athens. | Hence that an Oligarchiſt L 
your Senſe, or one that hath endeavoured to make Helhts and Grbeo- 
nites, or Servants af ſuch” as are now his Lords and MAINS, 3 is no 


Iddeot, there is no Conſequence, even for what hath een 0 
Doc. nene audio, cum fore; videam 2 cc. N 98 
* N Was Wo a YA X 4 502 
Mor *Y 6. 7699. eee e 450% eh = 1 
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A Conical Dus is in * to Mr. Wren 8 Book, 
intituled, Monarchy e wins Mr. Aa 1 s 
OCEANA, I. 198 
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AM keel phalires,” ego 2 te intus « in cute ty algo 8 


„— dub * 1 3712 10 Ain. 11 1 R 1 Ri oY 
{2112 JG M1 e luv, 104 . 
BPISTLE to dhe * RA DER 
5 107 PP} 
His) T bus . . 
READER 


"HEY fan vel, eg a Man ah pag written, feould. not grouble 
1 himſelf with fach as 851 ag ainſi him, but bet, 4 World bear on 
15 * and then judge. That this in Time, awould do dell enough 

„ I make; as litthe Doubt, at another, . Nevertheleſs, where 
p a. 12 there may be Damage, at. the tendereſt Point or Seaſan, 
4 hol pk ſelf obliged 1 to, anſwer the preſent Boat, though it be 


but meer Raillery or Feſt : and for this 7 5 I alſo be nerry, you 
will have me fer ed. . Another. Inf gatian or, Spur ito this laudable 4 / 


venture, 1s, that 45 Gloves  whic have lain in Spauſh Shins give Ne- 
tice. of themſelves. in fair Aſembhes, fo hath ſome Book by having lain 
in ſome Man's Pocket, For, Orde though here there are but two 
Speakers, I "ſhall Farce obſerve the Laus of of a Play, yet the beſt Method 
can upon this Occaſion fit my w {ef withah will % - diſtributing my 
Di 5 into Als — Scenes. Ads, as well becat Fob, have. not 
taken my Degrees, as that Multitudes of Univerſity Scha s. (they kay, 
 - foberly and wh EVR profeſs themſelves to he converted by Mr. Wren, 
ſhall not be drammatical, but Univerſity Ack: and to. theſe, being the 
Scholars flight. me for a Law-giver, T will for once give ſuch, Laws, as, 
let them do what they can, 7955 [hall never EE The ſame ſball be 
Ane in ſuch Manner, as, if they cannot anfoer.. nor get looſe. from my 
firſt Add, then will J terra 706 declare my ſelf A Batchelor of Arts: if 
they cannot anfwer or ply of jv my. ſecond Af, then will T be un- 
deniably A Maſter of Arts: The Third ſhall make me in like Manner 
A Batchelor of Law ; the Fourth, a Dole: of Law, and perhaps of 
Divinity, For without Confutation by Divines or. Lawyers, there will 
be no Reaſon why my. Exerciſes are not fit Nerentiy perſermed and theſe 
being ſufficiently performed, why have not I legitimately acquired my 
Degrees? Then in the latter End, I will do ſomething to go out Orator; 
and in the laſt Place, ſhall I Rand to be Poet En But you muſt 
think that a Man may as lawfully be two Tears, if be have nothing elſe 
Eee e 2 to 


ingenious; and ſuch; Trumpery 


ſugar'd Speech of mine 


Politic after. | 
to do, about Buſineſs of ſuch Importance, as Mr. Wren bath been about 
leſs Matters. Be then ' attentive © for the preſent you! | ball Bade the 


nt Adi; and what vu find Mr. Wren or we ie be in this, [4 hep 


engage my Repu; lation, that The Ln Charattzvs 55 


good tbroughout. 3% 3 270181 70 Datfieaup 


But nom upon Occaſion of theſe Aae Tudrrunr 'you'wwe ſhall bow 
my Antagoniſt go pitifully complaining unto Dr. Wilkins, A hinge, 
ous Contumely thrown upon rhe Uhiverfity! ” Gude! What is an 
Univerſity, atdeaſt ane mberrirhey rum callfurbia Wer. 4 Ar. Wren 
as his \Writhngs, full. Sutigaction or 
Conviction, that it ſbuuid de uniauful für any Man, though' Out a Bal. 


lad-finger, to lawgh. ſucbem aabite Mother: inte bed Che ei“ 1 10 


* Ha en am and oodnenwelk 
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In Anſwer to Mr. "ri ent EF A CE. 


nk 4 91 | 24d | 
NJENTLE Mr. IS 74 e — * Paſſion or 
Partiality, give me your Hand, and let me as it * by ſome 


175 —— and unſtudied Diſcourle, treat. With you u . ee 


of that fame Book you call Monarchy aſſerted, and ſo forth. 

* 31 R, for 6 1 ſhall take thoſe CHO which are. moſt ma 
Kr in the Order yo haye borrowe ed for them, and ſo, beſtowed 
upon them; omitting none that is not implied ! in the Anſwer I ſhall 

e unto theſe : you ſhall not find me skipping, as you, do, whole 

ges an Chapters. And whereas You (upon my taking that Li- 
berty which i is every Man; $ | Right, of ufing a Libel without a Nam ame, 
as he thinks fit) have appealed. in the Concluſion unta my Lords, the 
Provoſts of Oceana, as if I had given you Language; 55 have alſo 
in divers and ſundry Places of yo hen ae as it. were, dared my Muſe; 
1 ſhall at leiſure ( 11 1 may be witl in two. 5 0 add a Piece of Oratory,. 
addrefled unto 2 faid Lords, the Provoſts of the Academ in Oceana 
and ſome Poems not abhorrin 1. Wye your Deſires or Provocations, 
not in the Wine ay of Grandſire Virgil, but in the 

ncle Chaucer. If you pleaſe by the Way 
to take a Lick of it, I all at this Diſtance from the a en, ert 
che n 8 8 


What Chauder ho, ye han 1 t > emu x Kep 
Of the high Nock Parnas with the Tow'rs twep. 
Vour ſooten Gab, ſo ken J well thus far, 
Of Courteſy the Pate till me unſpar. fd 
But here be Baving in the Wap J crow, er cad 
All ro be prickle like Urchin, hi he. » 4) de 
Forth come wt brond, gin pe no bren em green . 
Me mote thep keepen our that nere were in. 


Pray, 


Politicaſter. 

Ina nn Wi! 6 LD ND e enen WISH ov 
Pray, Sir, ha me. commended to them that ſay, your Book is un- 
anſwerable, and let them know, it is to them that the Prologue is 
| ſpaken. The Body of the Work is heroick ;- the Title thereof be- 
queathed by famous Selen, runneth thus: The Wars of the Makers 
of Mouſe-traps againſt Inigo Jones; and it beginneth in this wiſe. 

| | \ A WAA av; | 


* 
1 a 


nannte WW ELLA fv * e £1 i | 
ID 8 \\ Teif Miſtreſs Margery Melpomene, de E Vein 24 
Dutt how pe ſnorten! ſooth it been brede ag 
de Wother Midnight fit in Sky, ne dus kin 

For Shame nom buckle on pour -bloodred Buskin: 
Gr it pe line nour Cale, weet Lady Meg. 

Of Womanhood, lend me pour Lethren Leg: 

And gin, J lig it not about ſquare Caps © 
That meet in hugger for to make Mouſe-traps. 
And wagen War anenſt Inigo Jones | 
That harpen, like Amphion, till huge Stones 
And maken riſe in vew of Kerſon People 


Into the Element, LT 3 e 
Won Ju tails pe mers by the all e: 


* 
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Weapon. Moreover, L have manifeſted unto you the whole Order 
my Work. Now to my Tackling OI 
Noble Mr. Fren, you Have declared'yohr ſelf to be of an Aſembly 


of Men who are known both at home and abroad to be of the moſt learned 
Perſons of this Age: and ſome ſuſpect it to habe been under their Eye, 
that you have been about two Years. in anſwering my laſt Book; an 
Enterpriſe in which you have performed, ſeeing you now own the 
former, your ſecond: Adventure in like Chivalry ; yet where T vouch 
Ariſtotle, Machiavel, and like Authors for the undoubted Right, which a 
per Man may claim in treating 510 the Politicks, or upon the 

Jature of Government, you tell me, that this Privilege is not to be 
extended unto every little Writer. I, San whom one of the A, 
fembly, known both at home and abroad to be of the moſt learned Perſons 
of this Age, hath written twice, and been ſo long about it, A little 
Writer ! Sir, you forgot your falf. © 
Again, the Teſtimony of Machiqve! throughout his Works, is, 
that he intendeth not carcleſly to ſtart ſome Philgſophical Opinion, but 
applieth every Thing home and .expreſly unto Italy, though not 


Wherefore for you to adoperate this Teſtimony quite contrary to the 


* 


Truth of it, as a Proof that' my Way of Writing hath no Aﬀfhity with 
this Author's; is Sibornation of a Witness. | 


But, good Mr. Wren, is your Propoſition of German-horſe, or, 
which is all one, of a mercenary Army for a ir, Government, 
ſuch as profeſſeth to have any Fiction or Romance, while "you enter not 
into Deſpair (as you ſay) of roing to enjoy your Share of the Felicities 
which will belong unto the Subjetts of ſuch a Government, or adapted to 
the Occaſions or Neceſſities of a particular Funfure? Is it ſuch as in 
ſo many fair Compliments wherewith you interweave me nominally, 


Look you there now, is not this fair? You have the e 


without ſome Deſpair, yet with the Ardour, or, if you will have it 
ſo, with the Heat and Paſſion belonging unto ſo noble a Defign. 


4 is 


W. p. 107. 


Hen. VII. 
Page 188. 


not Deſigns or Cards before they found out their 


pecs Mr. Harrington s Abilities in modelling 


2 oliticaſter. 


is propoſed with the Temper and Moderation a 4 phil oo nal 
Opinion, and not with the Heat and Paſſion belongin 7 to a Deſign? 
Was my Book which named no Man, a ke or a Paſquin; and are 
both yours, each Page whereof is endued with my Name, moſt 


ſerious Traits, and true Hiftory * Alas, that ever I fell into, the =» 


of ſuch an Hiſtorian : what will become of my Name, eee 
ſuch ſugar d Eloquence to future Ages? But notwithſtandi 
a great Hiſtorian, Mr. Mren, yet as concerning Chrifopher C rl 
and becauſe, you will go to that, as concerning Sebaſtian Gabato like- 
wiſe, I appeal unto my Lord V. erulam,; whether 55 firſt framed 
Diſcoveries ; or if 

Diſcoveries cannot be made but by Deſign or Chance, what need I 
appeal to any Man for; this, eing © it is known that they made their 
previous Contracts. with! Princes, before they undertook their Adyen- 
tures ? What mean you then to ſay, that "they . who underfland that 
Chriſtopher —— muſt. firſt. have been 4 the Indies, before. os 
could male a Card i to teach others the May thither, will go near to ſi 
7 * Commonwealth, Wk 
have nt ſome Tears in tbe Miniftry State 

. Sir, beſides the Trick you put upon your d in your 
Antecedens,: Lewin ry Pata yout Conſequence. For how many 
Years, I pray you, had Lycurgus, or Numa Pompilius ſpent in the 
Miniſtry of State before they 9 75 their Goyernments? Or what 
Modelling of Government hath been bequeathed unto the World, by 
all the Miniſters of State in 72 1 the Diſſolution of the three 
Eſtates, the ancient Model af that Government ; or by all the Mini- 
ſters of State ſince Henry the ſeventh. in England; or have not theſe 
rather been the Ruin of "the Engliſh Model ? Mr. Wren, if you wil 
believe me, the main, nay the whole Ability of . a 3 55 


monwealth, lyeth in two \ Things; ; * one, in bein 


ancient Prudence; the other, in being diſengag 
neither of which Qualifications is common 1 Miniſters of State; - 
Talk not to me of French Taylors ;; to model is not ſo eaſy a Thing 
as you take it for, if we may but count our late Changes of Govern- 
ment: when the King left the Parliament, and the two Houſes go. 
verned without a King, there was one Change. When the Peers were 
excluded, and the RIES governed Un King and Peers, there 
was two: when the es Kok were excluded, and the General governed 
alone, there were three: when the General governed with a Convention 
of his own making, there were four: when by the Major- Generals, there 
were five: when the Protector governed by the In COT there were fix: 
when he governed by the Petition and Advice, there were ſeven; the pre- 
ſent ſnould be the ei 4 Nor hitherto hath there been any Model at 
all, or any ſuch as tha Makers themſelves have approved of” I ho 1 
an: for I fay but as they ſay: But you are ſuch a 

you can ſhew me no Body ſo good at modelling as I, except it be 7800 
ſelf; who I am ſure. have had as little Miniſtry ; : and yet the next 
Dune-bill, which is your own ſweet Book, you think fiteſt to be my 


ed 90503 all Panties; 5 


ne. Wr, eng you. will have. it Le come yur ways. © 
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ll Whether Brulee be well Ui ftingy iſhed into ancient 2 men, 


Hl i J nn 10 391110 V 160) f II as 
, 1 1 


„ 


"Noſe x but he faith, 5 for td p 
Now as: concerning Au of E of 80 500 Mr. 
| alrea eady to peep out” j Gente your Uiverſitics: (gentle Sir) 
rive their L ning am Nene, from the Kis of Ching, from 


Heads. 


e Monarchie? (to be equa with Marraon, I doubt, as to this 


Point, paſſed vver in wiſe Since, Are they deſcended (du yon under- 
ſtand 00 from the Times in Greece 62 by — 5 In. 
becillity 9 ancient Times; from thoſe in Rome. called b y'Plottus, The 
Childhood of that Government? Or ſpeak out, is their whole Sock ** 
Learning, without which they had not had any Kind of Thing where- 
upon to ſet up, derived from the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Ro- 
man Commonwealths? If ſo, Mr. Mren, whether I pray you call you 
not now that Stock of Learning ancient Learning, albeit ey could 
not call it ſo then? and if Poftieians have no other Pedigree of Pru- 
dence, than the ſame that you have of Learning, why is not that 
Prudence, which they have fe 
dence, albeit thoſe Commoft 

To ſhift theſe Things Which are thus plain, ya 
a wonderful Artificer; 
in des nor 'Florts d pf 

r . ren, neith er did the & 


talths could not call it fo then??? 


; e into antient and modern. Why, 
nwee⸗ Dieter dan, divide Learn- 


tion. 120 | re Ig in Regard of me Modern | | 
fiſt J tell you what it is, namely, Government by King, Lords and 
Commons: and "ſecondly, How it canie in, namely, by the Goths and 
V -2ndals. I call the Ptuderice (do you marke f) of thoſe' ancient Com- 
e Ancient Prudetict” and the Prudence remaining unto us 
from theſs Garz and Vandal}, tern Prudinte. What could you deſire 

more? Naß, uh a 18 f ding unto the plain Senſe of anotti too: 


a Is is ACC | 

Fot, faith he, as to his two Limits or Periods of Time, Of the former, or 

that wherein Rome 710 oppoſed by the Arme bf Cxſar, came the ſecond, 
or that when Italy was overrun by the Huns, Goths, Vandals 2 Lom- 


bards; and of the ſecond” came all that Alteration, which "hath given 
unto. the World the Face in which wt now Pe it, ener ee it that 
un. Wherein Relation 


Face which it had in the Time of the R 
unto.the two Governments (the one popular; 


lech was the more an · 


cient ; and the other by King, Lords and Commons, which is the 
more, modern) is ſo P 2A that you are put unto a Shift, who can fay 


no more than that make Jaller Author of the Diviſion of Pru- 
dence into ancient and dl, How'dare you for your Reputation 
do thus, Mr. JFr7en ? while firſt by yout own Acknowledgment 1 
infer this Diviſion from more ancient Authors, as 7. bucydides and 


Florus : And ſecondly, my Words relating unto Fanotti do no where 


from him derive the Diviſion of Prudence into ancient and modern, 


as to thoſe Faun, upon which runneth your Equivocation; but for- 


ti 


1 


of as 


*Ough! this Hine" MH in-. ſtirring, * me Pepper i in aw 
ren, there fant 


eived'in the like Manner, ancient: Pru- 


are in this Chapter 
? yet Cometh all but to this, That neither Thu- 
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tify this Diviſion of my own, by the two Fah of Time by him 
obſerved, and that are of like Senſe with theſe Terms. 
But, Mr. / ren,. there was never the like of you! Whereas the 
©. - veſtion by me propoſed, was, whether Prudence be not rightly di- 
ed into ancient and modern, you have conveyed it into a Queſtion, 
whether Monarchy be not a more ancient Government than a Com- 
monwealth ? This have I hitherto not diſputed, as that which con- 
cerneth not the preſent Controverſy... But ſeeing it may be for your 
Service, I do flatly deny that Monarchy is the more ancient Goyern- 
De cor. polit. Ment ; not that Mr. Hibbs holdeth PG to be of all Govern- * 
ments the firſt in Order of Time; but Aſt, becauſe upon the Place 
Gen. x.8. Where it is ſaid, That Nimrod was a mighty Hunter before the Lord, 
5 it is reſolved by Divines that Nimrod was WM firſt Monarch. Now, 
Sir, Nimrod Sx his Reign about the One thouſand. eight hundredth 
Year of the World: Whence I conclude thus: Either the World 
had no Government till Mmrod, or a Commonwealth may be above 
a thouſand: Years elder than \ narchy ; nay, unleſs you can find 
ſome Government that was neither a. G nyealth nor a Monar- 
chy, muſt have been no les. I know what you will ſay, That the 
Government till Nimrod was by Fathers of Families. Why ſo, I 
hope, you will yield it was nn at leaſt in the Line of Shen. 
Now let us compute from Maab, and conſider in the Poſterity of 
Sbem, what Judgment may be made de of the e b Fathers 
of Families; or whether this were indeed, as Divines af rm, wer 
narchical, or may not much rather be eſteemed popular 
Gen.xi, Noah had three Sons, Shem, Ham and e; . Shem, by 4. 
phaxad and others, deſcended Rew ; of Reu, Serug; of Serug, Nabor ; 
of Nahor, Terab; of Terah, Abram; of. ram, 4 aac; of acc, Fa Jacob; 
and of Jacob deſcended the Commonwealth of 1/-ael. So much for 
the elder Brother, which was Sem. Now, Sir, 101 the ſecond Son of 
Gen. x. Noab, that is Ham: of Ham deſcended. Cuſh, and of Ll Sh Nimrod: 
by which, plain it is at the firſt Sight, that the Commonwealth, as 
to Precedence i in Dignity, is of the elder Houle; ; and as to Prece- 
dence in Time, unleſs. you can-ſhew the Deſcendants of Shem to have 
been under Monarchy, muſt alſo haye been the more ancient Goyern- 
ment, that is, if Government, by. F athers of Families were popular. 
Semara Ba- Now as to this, it is a Tradition with the Rabbins, that. there were, 
— w_— tit. ſeven Precepts delivered to the Children of Noah: 97 I; Concerning udicer 
tories; 2. Concerning Blaſphemy : 3. Concerning perverſe Worſhip ; 4 
Concerning uncovering of Nakedneſs . Concer 7 the ſhedding 77 Mans 
Blood : 6. Concerning Rapine or Th 22. Concerning eating "oy Things 
ſtrangled, or of a Member torn from a li - Creature. This Tradition 
throughout the Jewiſh Government is undoubted: for to ſuch as held 
theſe Precepts, and no more, they gave not only, as I may ſay, Tolera- 
tion, but al owed them to come ſo 7 near unto the Temple as the Gat, 
and called them Proſelytes f the Gates. Nor do I think the Pro 
in Scripture of theſe Precepts, though not ſet down together, to be 
Levit, xvii. Obſcure ; as where it is ſaid, None of you ſhall approach to any that is 
6. near Kin to bim, to uncover their Natedneſi:. for in all theſe the 
"+: Nations (that is, the Canaanites) are defiled, which I caſt out before 
yo The Canaanites were deſcended from Ham ; and that in theſe 
Words it muſt be implied that they had violated the foregoing Pre- 
oops; is in my Judgment evident, ſecing there is nothing in the Law 


2 of 
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of Nature wh a Man might not approach i in this manner, unto. one 
that is near of Kin to him!” 

AGAIN, that two other of theſe Preczpts 3 were riven by God unto 
Noah, the Scrip ture is plain, where he faith, Fle eſh « with the Life Gen. ix. 
chere f, which 0 the Blood thereof, ſhall you not eat. And whoſo 
ſheddeth Man's Blood, by Man fhall his Blood be ſhed.. Whence it muſt 
follow, that either F Abe of Familles were not ſubject unto this 
Law, which becauſe it is given enerally and without any Excep- 
tion, were abſurd to think; or elſe that during g patriarchal Goyern- 
ment, they ſubjected themſelves unto tore © £75 Io Judicatorics, ac- 
cording unto the firft of the ſeven cep 80 Wo which. faith Mai- 
monides, By this the Sons of Noah conft eg Yu 5 in every COP fo 
judge of the other Ae. Precepts, and to govern "hz Þ Peoples e; and the Ge- 
mara Babylons / faith, That this was done after the — 725 h | 
tommanded . to te f Gt in the Gates "throughout the 7. 
the Advice 142 rs 1575 ine, the like ſhould have been 1942 FEA 
of the Midiani tes,” Who, (as alſp the Tae deſcended of the fame 
Line with the Monarchy 2 imrod, and for ought e rhaps to the 
contrary, of as ancient Al) were a Com wo I 15 above 
all, it ſhould ſeem by fome 15 the Rabbins, that there was a Con- 
fiſtory or Senate "inſtituted by den, Which was of Uſe with his 
Poſterity. Now if patriarch | Government Was exerciſed by or un- 
der the common Ligament of 4 denate or Conſiſtory, then was the 
Government of tlie Patria hb of a 127 17 Nature, or a Common? 


wealth; atleaſt theſe, Mr. Whey, be diſproved by them, WHO 
will have Monztehy ' out of a ! l Coprrovery to be the more ancient 
Government. F uy 


GOOD Sir, 1 do not wad, Por 40 1 think that this fame Way (do 
ou {ce ?) of Dig utation hath any Prededeſſpr. What do you tell me 
hen that you have Cauſe. 70 think by the laſt or any Book of mine, that w. Prefaces 
my Stores of Reaſin and Arg uments are brought very low ? You ſee 
already that it is far otherwife. Tell not me in this Place: that Do- 
derus is as good a Book as the Bible; nor let Divines (for a Thing 
that I know) run here as they do from the' Scripture unto Heathen 
Authors, It is confeſt that Palins Siculus, Ariſtotle, Ci cero, Saluſt 
and Trogus ſay, That in the Beginr ning of Thr ngs and of Nations, the 
Power was in Monarchs, But'then the Heathen Stories know nothing 
yond Nimrod, or his Succeſſor Belus; Wich! is no Excuſe to you. 
while the Scripture is ſo much à more ancient Record; much 10 bes 
Dwines, at leaſt ſuch of them as preach againſt the ſquaring of Go: 
vernment according to the Rule of. Heathen\Authors. 'Mr. Wren, 
| (to be plain) there are of theſe that have a ſtrange Kind of Froward- 
neſs: If a Col monwealth be deſcribed out 'of Heathen Authors, 
they will undertake 'to. prove that of Harl to have been a Govern- 
ment of King, Lords a? Commons. And if a Commonwealth be 
out of this ) Tael deſcribed” unanſwerably otherwiſe, . then they run 
to Ariſtotle, Trogus, and the reſt of the Heathens, for. the Antiqui- 
ty of Monarchy. | When none of this will do, they fall flatly upon 
conjuring the People to take"heed how they hearken unto Men of 
Wit, Reaſon, or Learning, and not in any. wiſe to be led but by 
Grace, and fuch Grace only as is without any Mixture of Wit, Rea- 
fon, or Learning, Mr. V. ren, I defire them but to tell us once, what 
M mean Pa ſuch Grace as is 75 any Mixture of Wit, 4 
1 | on, 
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ſon, or Learning; ; and you in the mean Time to e that þ: 


Pol. Lib. 3. 
Cap. 10, 11. 


. 


then Authors, though they give Monarchy the Precedence i in Time, 
are very far from giving it the Van in Prudence. Nay, for | 
Matter you will find them'fo much of one Mind, that we need 1 0 
no more of them than AriFotle, who divides Monarchy into two Kinds ; 
the one wheteof he calleth Barbarous, and in this he relates to our . 
Nimrod, or your Eaſtern Monarchs; the other rs in 9 

17 5 e to e 955 a Commonwealth, and namel 


or to the barbarous Prudence ? 

1 ale up and let u s have the Rodemantads, which 
it Reich ou en be Le” or belong unto the 195 Scene: This 
(fay you, for you may as well fay ! TH of this as o g elſe). h 
proaches * very near unto raving, an 45 me 2 to / Wo) I have 
taken a wrong Courſe of curing Mr. arrington s political Diſtempers. 
For whereas I think to do it giving f bim more Light, knowing Men 
(and known to be of the learnedſt in this Age) are of N that I 
ought to have dy up the (a d fo. LM ow wy 7 Ming 
good indeed-lay ! | 


| Scene . In An ver 
8 4. Of 


N24 e ; 


Whether CCS he rightly defined to be a FO INURL 225 Laws 
and not "of Men, and a Ne to be, the Government 1 Jong A 1 
or fer Men, ond nt US Lows. 


i L T ii . % 3% N 
. * k nd 94 % 


"PHE readieſt Way, Mr. Wren of Diſpatch with the hd Que- 
ſtionz will be to ſhew how far you and Lare at length agreed; 


And we' are agreed, that Low pellet rom the Will o 2 Man, whether 
a Monarch or a People ; ; that this N. al muſt have a Mover ; and on 
this Mover is Intereſt, 
NOW, Sir, the tereſt of the Ped oils bc thi! it e is the pub- 
lick: Intereſt ; and where the public 581 governeth, it is a Go- 
vernment of Laws, and not o Men. | Intereſt of a King or of 2 
Party, is another Thing; it is a private Intereſt ; 5 where private 
intereſt governeth, it is a Government of Men, and not of Laws, 
What ails ye! If in England there have ever been any ſuch Thi as 
a Government of Laws, was it not Magna Charta ? \ Well, bs — 
not our Kings broken Magna Charta ſome thirty Times ?, I beſeech 


you, Sir, did the Law govern when the Law was broken? Or was 
that a Government of Men? On the other Side, hath not Magna 
Charta been as often repaired by the People ? and the Law being ſo 
reſtored, was it not a Government of Le and not of Men? 1 
think you are wild! Why have our Kings in ſo many Statutes or 
Oaths engage ged themſelves to govern by Law, if there were not in 

Kings a Capacity of governing otherwiſe ? And if ſo, then by every. 
one of thoſe Oaths or Statutes it is agreed both by King and People, 
that there is a Government by Laws, and a Government by Men. 
Why Goodneſs, Mr ren ! is there not a Government of Men, and 


a Government of Laws? Where do you dwell ! Such as have. hid 
P me in Lavender for the late great Man and his Government, it is 
4 now = 
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come; Divines and Lawyers are indeed good Men to help a Prince at 
a dead Lift; but they are known well enough : for they will no 
fooner have ſet him up, than if he do not govern by their Laws, they 
will be throwing Sticks at him. But do you hear? if a Prince would 
be intirely freed of ſuch Danger, let him get a Parliament of Mathe- 
maticians. TE ee rs e 

"WHAT Miracles hath Mr. Hobbes done in this Kind! and how 
many more are there will make you a King by Geometry? But I ſhall 
at this Time content myſelf, Sir, to let them paſs, and conſider only 
your grand mathematical Demonſtration, th the Nooks, Crooks, 
Angles and Appertenances of the ſame. You Gentlemen of lower 
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now thought will be left unto the Law and her Governmeiit. Come, 


Forms, be attentive; it hath paſt the Trial and Teſt of the Doctors 


Academy, conliſting of Men known to be of the learnedeſt of this 
Age; and the Manner thereof is as followeth, Kos. 


TO be plain (and rouzing) if the declared Will of the ſupreme Power 
be conſidered as the immediate Cauſe of Government, then a Monarchy 
is as much as a Commonwealth, an Empire of Laws and not of Men. 
F we look farther back, and conſider the Perſon whoſe Will is received 
as Law, a Commonwealth is, as much as a Monarchy, an Empire of Men, 
and not of Laws. N 
(HERE, Sir, is your Caſt for the Game: Now, Sir, for your Shout.) 
THIS is fo manifeſt, and yet Mr. Harrington jo firmly reſolved not to 


underſtand it, that conſidering bis Teniper, I muſt needs applaud his 


— — of having nothing io do with the Mathematicks ; for half this 
Obftinacy would be envugh to keep him from apprehending, that the three 
Angles of a Triangle are equal to two right Angles. | 4 


MR. ren, you ſpit crooked Pins; you ſhould be exorciſed. For 
pray now hear me, did you ever ſee em chooſe Knights of the Shire? 
Thoſe fame People, the high Shoone, as you call them, expect not, I 


conceive, that Angels ſhould come down there to ride upon their 


Shoulders: nor, I doubt if the Truth were known, do they greatly 
care for Saints; they are moſt for Men that drink well, or at leaſt 
for ſuch as eat good Meat in their Houſes. Nor have I found by my 
reading, that thoſe ſame high Shoone have at any time ſet the worthy 
Gentleman on foot, and taken his Horſe upon their Backs: by which 
it is manifeſt, that they do not conceive their Laws to be made by any 
thing above the Nature of Man, as Angels ; or below the Nature of 
Man, as Horſes. Now, Sir, all you have proved by your wonderful 
Mathematicks, is, that Laws are neither made by Angels nor by 
Horſes, but by Men; therefore the high Shoone are as good Mathema- 
ticians as your ſelf. The Voice of the People is as much the Voice of 
Men, as the Voice of a Prince is the Voice of a Man; and yet the 
Voice of the People is the Voice of God, which the Voice of a Prince 
is not, no not as to Law-giving, the Voice of the Prince who was a 
Man after God's own Heart : for thus David propoſeth unto the Con- 
gregation of T/rael ; if it ſeem good unto you, and that it be of the Lord 
our God—let us bring the Ark to us. David in Matter of Law-giv- 
ing, maketh not himſelf, but the People judge of what was of God; 
and the Government of Laws, faith Ariſlotle, is the Government 
F 25 5 
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Liv, li. 2. 


WW. p. 171. 


V. p. 172. 


by the whole People, muſt come up to the publick Intereſt, whic 
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Mr. Wren, were you contented to be no wiſer than Titus Livius, 
(who in paſſing from the Government of the Raman Kings unto that 
of the Commonwealth; hath this Tranſition; I come now unto the 
Empire of Laws more powerful than that of Men) ſome who conceive 
the ſaid Titus to have done paſſing well, would think you the better 
Politician, for not taking the upper Hand of him. You-will not find 
that Auguſtus Ceſor, in whole time this Author wrote, did ſet any 
Mr. Wren upon him; which is a ſhrewd Suſpicion that Princes in that 
Age either wanted ſuch a Wit ay bn are, or would ſcarce have thanked 
you for your ſubtil Argument, omewhat too mercurial to ſtay even in 
your own Head. For do not you yourſelf ſay in another Place, that 
4 Commomtalth having no Eyes of ber own, (as if this of all other were 
a Mark of Blindneſs) is forced to refign ber jelf to the Conduct of Laws? 
What 1 5 you in this, leſs than that a Monarch is not forced to re- 

figh himſelf "unto the Conduct of Laws? Or what leſs can follow from 


this Confeſſion of your own, than that a Commonwealth is a Govern- 


ment of Laws and not of Men, and that a Monarchy is a Govern- 
ment of a Man, or ſome few Men, and not of Laws? Nay, Mr: 
Wren, nor is it once that your Mind miſgives you; for ſoon after you 
are at it again, in ſhewing' what you fancy befals a. Commonwealth as 
fre is a Government of Laut. 

2 "But now, for Foy, let me my Cap up thru; 

| For one thing I have ſaid, is Senſe, I trow. t. 
_ SIR, for this Rhime I have ſome Reaſon ; ſeeing in a Monarchy, 
that the Laws being made according to the Intereſt of one Man or a 
few Men, muſt needs be more private and partial, than ſuits with the 
Nature of Juſtice ; and in a Commonwealth, that Laws being made 
11S 
common Right and Juſtice; are Propofitzons, which Mr. Wren can 
confeſs - to have indeed ſome Senſe in them. But this Milk, alas! is 
kick'd down again, while you add, hat they have not any more Truth 
than thoſe other which wanted Senſe. Now this is a ſad Cale ; yet ſuch, 


as you fay, will be apparent, if we examine. the different. Tempers of 4 


ſingle Perſin, and a multitude acting Lauun. 
ARE we no farther yet? I verily believed that the different Temper 
of a ſingle Perſon, and of a popular Aſſembly, had been long fince 
conſidered in the Propoſitions already granted, in as much as the ſingle 
Perſon is tempered by a private, the Multitude by the publick Intereſt: 
which were heretofore by your ſelf acknowledged to be the firſt Mo- 
vers of Will, and fo the efficient Cauſes of Law. If your Mathema- 
ticks, or what ſhall I call them? would but hold to any thing, we 
might have ſome End. But for the Diſcovery of theſe 4:fferent Tem- 
pers, you forget all that is paſt, and begin anew in this manner. 
M ben a Monarch acts the Legiſſator's Part, he ought to be ſo far from 
Parttality, or reſpecting his own private Intereſt, that he is then chiefly 
to direct his Thoughts to the common Good, and take the largeſt Proſpect 
of publick Utility, in which his own ts fo eminently included. = 
_ THIS Propoſition then of yours is oppoſed to mine, or thoſe in 
which you ſay there is ſome Senſe, but no Truth: ſo in this, both the 
Senſe and the Truth ſhould be apparent. But Mr. Wren, if I ſhould 


ſay, that the Father of a Family, in giving Rules to the ſame, ought 


to be ſo far from reſpecting his private Intereſt, or the regard of keep- 
ing his whole Eſtate and Command unto himſelf, and holding the Ser- 
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vants that live n upon him, ſhort, or in Neceſſity to ybe bim and 
work for him, that he were to take a larger, hay, the 225 Proſpect 


of what is the publick Utility of the Men that ſerve him, Which is 


to attain unto Means whereby to live of themſelves: ſhould T ſay that 
a Father of a Family would find the common and natural Intereſt of 
his Servants, which is to be free, that wherein his own Intereſt, which 
is to have Servants, is eminently included; I am confident you would 
neither allow this Aſſertion to be Truth or Senſe. The like I ſay to 
your Monarchy, whether it be by a ſingle Perſon, or by a Nobility. 
A Monarchy not keeping the People in Servitude, is no Monarchy; 


therefore either Servitude muſt be the Intereſt of the People, or the + 


Intereſt of the People is not that, to which a Monarch | ought chiefly 
to direct his Thoughts. Vet can yon not believe that there are many 
Examples to be produced of Princes, who in enacting Laus have con- 
fidered their own private perſnal Intereſti: You are coſtive of Belief, 
Mr. Wren : Conſider the Turkiſh and Eaſtern Monarchies, and thew 
me any one of their Laws from any other Principle. It is true, in 
Monarchies by a Nobility, or by Parliaments; Princes have not in 
enacting Laws, been able to make ſo thorough Work: for which 
Cauſe, leſt Laws fo enacted ſhould give check unto this private Inte- 
reſt ſo eſſential to Monarchy, they have till been breaking them. But 


neither can you believe that Laws have been broken by any Prince, 
ſeeing that in buying and felling, and other private Contratfs, Princes 


are content to tie themſelves up to the ſame Rules which they preſcribe to 
others. Rare! A King that plays fair at Piquet, can never break 
Magna Charta. Czfar paid no leſs for an Horſe than another Man; 
therefore Cz/ar's Monarchy was a lawful Purchaſe. O! but ſuch Laws, 
as upon that occaſion were made by Cz/ar, were neceſſary to attaining 
the Ends of Government: Good and ſo that which is neceflary unto a 
private Intereſt, or a ſingle Perſon, towards the attaining unto the Ends 
of Government, the ſame cometh up to the publick Intereſt, which is 
common Right and Juſtice. Is this diſputing, Mr. ren, or is it fid- 


lng? Vet again: 4 Prince breaketh not the Law, but for the publick 


Tranquillity. Wonderful! not the Tinkers that fight, but the Con- 
ſtable breaks the Peace. That the Poſſe Comitatus is according unto the 


Laws; or that there is a Wat in the Law for the Maintenance of the 


publick Peace, I have heard; but that the publick Peace is in any Caſe by 
the Breach of the publick Peace, whereof the Laws only are the Bond, 
to be defended, in good earneſt I have not formerly heard. Vet take 
heed, I pray. On this fide of yours, there muſt be no fond Imagination: 
but on the other fide, ſay you, there can be no fonder Imagiationn, 
than to think that (in the Republick of Mal framed by God or Moſes, in 


the four hundred thouſand that judged Benjamin, in all, in any of the 


Commonwealths) or when any Multitude is aſſembled to enact Laws, it 
7s neceſſary their Reſolutions' (though thoſe of a ſingle Perſon muſt) 
Should be conſonant to publick Fuſtice. J have a weary Life with you, 
Mr. Wren, and with ſach of your Admirers, as if at their Pleaſure I 
pick not Straws, can ſoberly and ſerioufly reſolve you to be Conqueror 
of Mr. Harrington; what is that? nay, of Moſes, of Solon, and 
Lycurgus. The Straw that is your firſt Lance in this Encounter, is, 
that a great Part of this Multitude (fo you will have it called, though 
| Politicians underſtand not a People under Orders by the Word Multi- 


tude, but the contrary): a not, fon want of Capacity, comprehend 


hat this Fuſtice and Intereſt is. * 
; 
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SIR, if a Man know not what is his own Intereſt, who 8 


know it? And that which is the Intereſt of the moſt particular Men, 


the ſame, being ſummed up in the common Vote, is the publick In- 
tereſt, O! but the abler ſort will preſently be divided into Factiont and 
Funtto's ; and under Pretence of publick Intereſt, will proſecute won 
wn Defons.” „ teac to VCH vd bStogog awe. 

501. goed Sir, if theſe abler fort act as a Council under a ſingle 
Perſon, what ſhould hinder them from doing the like, except they 
debate only, and propoſe unto the Prince, who only may refolye? 
Wherefore if in popular Government the Senate or Council of the 
People have no more than the Debate, and the Reſult remain wholly: 
unto a popular Council having no Power to debate; how can the abler 
Sort any more divide into 'Juncto's or Factions under popular Govern- 
ment, than under Monarchical ? Speak your Conſcience ; the Intereſt 
of the People being as you lay, that Tuftive be impartially adminiſtred, 
and every Man preſerved'in the Enjoyment of his own ; whether think 
you the more probable Way unto this End, that a Council, or the 
abler ſort, ' propoſe, and a ſingle Intereſt, that is, a ſingle Perſon, 
reſolve ; or that the abler fort propoſe, and the common Intereſt, that 


is, the whole People, have the Reſult? O! but take heed; for it is to 
be remembred, that the greateſt Part Laus concerns ſuch Matters as 


are the continual Occaſion f. Controverſy between the People of a Nation, 


fuch as regard Regulation of Trade, Privilkges of ations,” &c. 


Sweet Mr. Wren ! are there more Corporations in England, than diſ- 
tinct Sovereignties in the united Provinces ?' Have thoſe People no Trade 
in Compariſon of ours? Or what Quarrels have they about it? 
Perſuade them to have a King; and to this End be ſure you tell them, 
that if we had not had Kings in England, there had certainly inſtead: 
of the Barons Wars, been Wars between the Tanners and Clothiers ; 
and inſtead of thoſe of 1brk and Lancaſter, others between the Shoe 
makers and the Hoſiers. Say, if you have any Ingenuity, do you not 
_ me pick Straws? But the longeſt Straw comes here after all, 
y you. F . 170 


I being eſſential to popular Aſſemblies, that the Plurality of Votet 
— ſhould oblige the whole Body, thoſe Laws which lay claim to the Conſent of 


all, are very often the Reſolutions of but alittle more than half, and muſt - 
conſequently go leſs in their Pretenfions to publick IntereffY, 5 
GENTLEMEN, here are forty of you, whereof five and twenty: 
ſee in yonder Grove a Rook's-neſt, which the other fifteen of you ſee” 
not; now, Gentlemen, is that leſs a Rook's-neſt for this? Or do theſe 
five and twenty ſee farther than thoſe fifteen? If fo it be with every 
thing that is to be ſeen, felt, heard, or underſtood, how cometh the 
World to be reſolved otherwiſe upon any thing, than that, quod pluribus 
viſum id valeat, which appeared unto the moſt, is moſt authentick'? 
And what can you deſire more of Certainty in a Government, than all 
that Certainty which can be had in the World? 
IT was even now that we came from the Prince to the People ; now 


from the People to the Prince again. Good Mr. Wren, why do you” 


ſay, or whoever ſaid the like, that thoſe Laws which are reputed the' 
People's greateſt Security againſt Injuſtice and Oppreſſion, have been efta-- 
bliſhed by the Authority of fome Prince? Do you find any ſuch thing 


in Iſrael, Athens, Lacedemon, Rome, Venice, Holland, Switz ? But 


you equivocate; as to Authority in Princes, Magiſtrates, or ſole Legiſ- 
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lators, in Matter of Law-giving, you well know that I am for it; but 
not as you impoſe upon this Term for their Power. Thus be it 
granted, that Alfred, Edward, Lewis, Alphonſo, have been excellent 
Legiſlators ; what is this to Power, or to your Purpoſe, ſeeing the 
Laws propoſed by Authority of theſe Princes, were enacted no Other- 
wiſe than as Poining's Laws, by the Power of the People, or Aſſem- 
blies of their three Eſtates ? But above all, ſay you, ſeveral of | the 
Roman Emperors, and chiefly Juſtinian, have fabricated thoſe Laws jo 
much admired for their Reaſon and Equity, which have flretched them- 
ſelves farther then ever the Roman Legions: were able to march, and 
which are ſtill embraced by theſe People, who have long ſince ceaſed to ac- 
knowledge the Roman Empire. Herein you have paid your ſelf to ſome 
Purpoſe: for moſt eloquent Mr. Wren, who but your ſelf faith, that 
Fuſtinian fabricated thoſe Laws you ſpeak of? I have heard indeed, 
that he compiled them; and ſurely, Sir, in that Work of his, he did 
but new vamp. the old Boots of the People of Rome. Nay, good Mr. 
Wren, your Roman Emperors at the gallanteſt were no better; for the 
full Proof whereof, I need go no foot farther than your own ſweet 
ſelf ; for do not you give out of Juſtinian this very Definition of a 
Law; Lex e, quod Populus Romanus Senatorio Ma 72 interrogante W. p. 59. 
(veluti p. conſtituebat? How fay you then, Jo Fuſtinian fabri- 
cated theſe Laws, which he plainly telleth you, were propoſed by the 
Senate, and reſolved by the People of Rome? Do you ſee what your 
Emperors themſelves acknowledged to have been a Government of 
Laws, and mote excellent than a Government of Men, though they 
themſelves were the Men that governed ? And you yourſelf have faid. 
enough to confirm, that the Juſtice of the dead People went farther 
than the Arms of the living Emperors; nay, and that ſuch Laws as are 
yet of the greateſt Treaſures in the World, are ſtill extant of the Ro- 
man People, though of the Emperors there remain nothing that is 
a BUT ſay you, on the other fide (you may pleaſe to fay as you will, 
but it is on the ſame fide yet) thoſe Commonwealths that baue been moſt 
celebrated for their Laws, have received them from the Hands of a- fole 
Legiſlator, which both Words and Things, though you liſt not to 
acknowledge it, every Body knows that I taught you. Now let us ſee 
how you can hit me with my own Weapon; therefore it may be doubted, 
whether theſe People of Athens and Lacedemon thought ſo well of them- 
ſelves, as Mr. Harrington ſeems to do of popular Aſſemblies. Why, do 
not I fay, that a popular Aſſembly, as to the Formation or fabricating 
of Government, through the want of Invention, muſt of Neceſſity 
have ſome ſole Legiſlator ? What Fault do you find with Mr. Harring- | 
ton? Why, that with ſuch repeated Confidence he aſſerts, that the People 3 | 
never fail to judge truly of the publick Intereft, where (the Legiſlator) T1 
the Senate diſcharge their Duty. And what have you been faying all 
this while in theſe Examples of Solon and Lycurgus, whoſe Laws be- 
ing by them prudently propoſed unto the People, were as prudently 
| Judged, and thereupon enacted by the People? So likewiſe for the 
Roman Decemvirs : for if you think that theſe did any more than pro- 
poſe to the People, or that any Law of theirs was otherwiſe good than 
as voted and commanded by the People, you ſhould go to School. Vet 
that if the Legiſlator or the Senate divide well, the People ſhall be ſure to 
make a good Choice, you muſt confeſt is too hard for your Faith, Why if 
it 
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it be Matter of Faith, you might have let it alone. But do you think 
it right in civil Matters, that the Tenderneſs of Faith ſhould ſupply 
the want of Senſe in you? or what is the Scruple can yet remain ih 
your Conſcience ? Goodneſs! the Obſervation which Anacbamſis made, 
who faid of the popular Aſſemblies in Greece, that wiſe Men propounded 
Matters, and Fools decided them. Why, Mr. Wren, Anacharſis would 
not loſe his Jeſt, and you cannot find it. Do you think that the Com- 
monwealths of Greece thought Anacharſis, for this fine thing, wiſer 
than Lycurgus, Solon, or themſelves? Why, Mr, Wren, in this Earneſt 
you make yourſelf the Jeſter, But let you alone, you will be the Gaſ- 
con till; that which is thrown out of the Windows where-ever you 
come, is no leſs than the whole Houſe; or if you leave any thing, it 
zs but that you are weary 0 diſcover all the weak Arguments and falſe 
Inferences of Mr. Harrington, as a Work to others of ſmall Profit, and 
to your 0% of little Glory. Poor Mr. Harrington ! He will now leave 
you a while to take breath, and confer a little with your Patron. 
DOCTOR Wilkins having laughed ſo much as is ſuggeſted in the 
Epiſtle, ſhould not methinks be altogether left out of our Game, He 
in his Book called Mathematical Magick, pretends to a Balance too. 
And his Balance 1s made for all the Won like a Jack; the whole 
Force of which Engine conſiſteth in two double Pullies, twelve Wheels 
and a Sail; the Sail is inſtead of the Creſt of the Jack, at which a 
Fellow ſtands blowing; and by blowing in this manner, the ſaid Au- 
thor pretendeth to demonſtrate mathematically, that the ſaid Fellow, 
with the faid Jack, ſhall tear you up the ſtrongeſt Oak by the Roots. 
This, to Men who know that ſome Ships in a Storm will break the 
ſtrongeſt Anchor that is made of Iron, and the ſtrongeſt Cable that is 
made of Hemp, muſt needs be wonderful : - of what then muſt this 
Jack and this String be made, that it break not before it fetch up this 
Oak? Nay, how can any Man blow a Million of Years together? 
Or if he could, where would the Oak or the Jack be? And in a leſs 
time the Oak it is confeſt could not by this Means be removed one 
Inch. This nevertheleſs muſt be a Mathematical Demonſtration. 
Goodneſs ! what Stuff is here for Mathematicians, upon which to 
uſurp Demonſtration in ſuch wiſe, that it muſt be forbidden unto all 
the reſt of Mankind ? NE of „ 
MR. V REN, I have Du Moulin, and Sanderſon ; will you deny 
theſe Authors to be good Logicians? Upon the Credit of my two Eyes, 
in all their Examples of Demonſtration, they have not one that is ma- 
thematical. Are not they clearly on my Side then, that there may be 
Demonſtration, and yet not mathematical? Why ſure there may, 
Sir; nay, and ſuch a Demonſtration may be every whit as valid and 
convincing, as if it were mathematical. For this I appeal to Mr. 
Hobbes: All true Ratiocination, faith he, which taketh its Beginning 
From true Principles, produceth Science, and is true Demonſtration. . 
This afterwards he declares in all forts of Doctrines or Arts, and con- 
ſequently in the Politicks, to be holding. Wherefore, ſay I, if we 
Commonwealthsmen have nothing that can be ſo ſtrong or holding as 
this ſame Jack and Jack-line of Doctor Wi/kinss, let us cen with Pa- 
tience turn the Spit, while our Salary Men cat the roaſt Meat. 
BUT now, Sir, mark me well: What was always ſo and no other- 
wiſe, and ſtill is ſo and no otherwiſe, the ſame ſhall ever be fo and no 6ther- 
w/e, What think you of this for a Principle? A Principle which 15 
| MOEN A | Right 
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right and ſtraight, ſhould be ſuch as admitteth of as little Proof or 


Denial, as that the Fire burns. I can no more prove the one than the 
other: wherefore if you can no mote deny the one than the other, 
by the leave of your Mathernaticians, this Principle is no leſs 
ſure and certain than the beſt in their Art: : and what Ratiocination 1 
uſe in my Politicks, that taketh not its be inning, or is not legitimately 
and undeniably derived from this Principle, I am contented ſhould go 
for nothing. What would you have more Or, why muſt J be hit 
in the Tecth with the want of Demonſtration ? Stand! away, I will 
demonſtrate that's certain: but here is the Miſchief ; not every Man 
that pretends unto Underſtanding in the Politicks, . 'hath converſed with 
them; and ſo in theſe; through mere want of Underſtanding, a Man 
will confidently deny, what in other Converfation, where 14 is more 
ſkilled; he would be aſnamed to queſtion. Fbr 'this Cauſe 
fall full butt upon the Politicks at firſt daſh, but be 
Puris naturalibus. YT WER e * 
THAT Coverütten, dich * Men is moſt genera, I app rehend, 
to with Women : and ſo here I come with my firſt Demonſtration 


«> $73] Jo gon; 

"WHAT. Ky Be 6 ſ, and patiotherwih\ add fill is 0 and not 
N the ſame ſhall euen ls ſo, eee e N eld bn, 

UT, Sir, Women have been aluuys fome handſome, ' and _—__ 
handfome, and not ot beruiſe: and Momen fill are fome bang me, and 
* unhandſome,, and not othemuiſe . Fe us; ginn #030 10 45 28 

THEREFORE,, Women ace be pine adi and fome » an- 
bandfome, and nat otberwiſe, ;\ 3111 F165. £5634 HIFI . i n 
MR. WREN;the Reaſon wi Fbegin 00 FOTO ndl mannet, 


or in ſomething merely natural and known to every Body, is, that 


otherwiſe I ſhould 5 ſtave Men off from ſaying, that what was 


always ſo, and not otherwiſe,' amd ſtill is "ſo, and not otherwiſe, muſt 
ever. be ſo, and not otherwiſe," muſt needs be true; that is, except a 
Man can give a Reaſon why it may be otherwiſe. This i is that when I 
come unto the Politicks, things not leſs natural, but only more remote 
from Men's Knowledge or ! Atquaintance, which they will be all ſure 
enough to return. Wherefore let them 
Reaſon as hereafter they will ask, that is, why Women, notwith- 
ſtanding what is paſt or preſent, may for the future be all handſome. 
Would not the undertaking of ſuch an Adventure be a notable ridicu- 


lous Piece of Knight Errantry?/ In ſooth, Mr. Wren, though Men 
will not ſo eaſily ſee it, it is no otherwiſe in the Politicks, which are 


not to be erected upon Fancy, but upon the known Courſe of Nature; 
and therefore are not to be confuted by Fancy, but by the known 
Courſe of Nature. Remember, Sir, Anatomy is an Art; but he that 


demonſtrates by this Art, demonſtrates by Nature, and is not to be 


contradicted by Fancy but by Demonſtration out of Nature. It is 
no otherwiſe in the Toliucke Theſe Were cherefore being ay con- 
ſidered, I _ I 


TW. HAT alway g 1 ond ll is x and n not ; tera the ſame 


tall ever beſo, 2 other wis. 


BUT where the Senate was 1 725 Rotation, and had not the ultimate 


Reſult, there was not any Feud between the Senate and the People ; and 
aubere the Senate is upon Rotation, and hath not the ultimate Refult, 
there is no Feud between the Senate and the People. 1 
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THEREFORE, whore Yhe Senate ſhall be upon Rotation, and not 
heve the ultimate Refult, there Mall be n0 Feud between the Senate and 
_ the People, | 2 |; | e 3 ae. 9 3814 „itt ine 


95110811 20 
I KNOW the humour of theſe Times yy any ching chat will 
Slick be now called Prudence, it will be known Thos what is after this 
manner undeniably deducible from the TW? ns theſe Xn oo is 
Prudence or Policy, and no other.. 
"BUT Mr. Mren, true it is that the Wied giren by bile 
dre, Hoti, that is, from the Effect; which though a certain Effect imply 
A certain Cauſe, and ic after that manner to be as good and undé- 
niable a Proof as the other Demonſtration; yet becauſe this is not ſo 
honourable an Argument as the Ge 1 man now 1 . e the anne, 
or). Diboti, or from the Cauſe. NY 


WHERE the Senate hath no en 4 find or divided Lt the 
Petr of the People, there cas be u0 F ou between the. Senate and the 
Peoples 1 
"by UT whety the Senate f is uon Rotatii in, 4 bath not the ulti mate 
Reſult, there the Senate can have no ee diſtinct or divided from the 
Interef of the People. irigh 

THEREFORE, where the e 16 upon Roratian, and hath not the 
"mitigate reſult, there can be no. Feud between the Senate and the People. 


' SIR, this I ſay is Dihoti: and ſeeing it is a Cuſtom with you to give 
my things a turn over the Tongue, Tam reſolved hereafter to hoti them 
and diboti them in ſuch manner, as ſhall make you take your Teeth. 
You will ſay, that I am a paſſionate Gentleman. But what hath any 
Man to doin this Place to tell me of the Feuds between the Senate 
and the People of Rome, or thoſe of the States in regulated or Gothick 
Monarchies ? Did I ever undertake to hoti or diboti any of theſe ? If 
they break looſe, let them look to that whom it concerneth. Never- 
theleſs I ay, that Laws, whether in Commonwealths or regulated 
Monarchies, are made by Conſent of the Senate and the People, or by 
Conſent of the States, Or — and Commons. And I pray you Mr. 


W e is in your Allegation to dende this Saying ? Your Words 
axe . 

IF any one of theſe States have, i in c aſe of Difference, a juſt Pow 
20 force the Obedience of the other, it is 1 one as if” they were private 
Perſons ; but if no one of them be acknowledged to have ich Power, 
#ben it comes in caſe of Diſagreement to a State of ur. 5 

BUT doth this prove, that in caſe of a Senate upon Romtion, there 
may be Feud between them and the People? or that Laws in regulated 
Monarchy are not enacted by the Lords and Commons? You might 
as well have argued thus, Mr. Wren : Theſe fame Lords and Com- 
mons have Power enough to diſagree, or make Wars; therefore they 
have no Power to agree or to make Laws : Or what doth this con- 
cern me ? 

BU T now for the Jig at parting. Mr. Hobbes faith, that Ari/- 
fotle and Cicero wrote not the Rules of their Politicks from the Principles 
of Nature, but tranſeribed them into their Books out of the Practice of 
their bun Commonivealths, as Grammarians deſcribe the Rules of Lan- 
guage out of the Practice of the Times. Mr. Wren, if J had anſwered 
Mr, Hobbes thus ; That the whole F orce of his Argument amounted 
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but to this, that becauſe Grammarians deſcribe the Rules of Language 
out of the Practice of the Times, therefore Ariftofle and Cicero did 

in their Diſcourſes of Governnent; what would you have ſaid? But 
becauſe Mr. Hobbes doth not prove, but illuſtrate what he faith by way 


of Similitude ; therefore I anſwer him by way of Similitude in this 


manner: That for Mr. Hobbes to ſay, Ariflotle and Cicero wrote 
* not the Rules of their Politicks from the Principles of Nature, but 
* tranſcribed them into their Books out of the Practice of their own 
** Commonwealths, is as if a Man ſhould ſay of the famous Harvey, that 
he tranſcribed his Circulation of the Blood, not out of the Principles 
e of Nature, but out of the Anatomy of this or that Body.” Yet 
you anſwer me, that the whole Force of this Objection amounteth but to 
this ; That becauſe Harvey in his Circulation hath followed the Principles 
of Nature, therefore Ariſtotle and Cicero have done ſo in their Diſ- 
courſes of Government. Mr. Wren, J have complained of you for re- 
ting me fraudulently, but not ſo often as I might : for whereas upon 
this Occaſion I told you, That a Similitude is brought for IMuftra- 
e tion, or to ſhew how a thing is, not to prove that it is ſo:“ You 
repeat me thus: Mr. Harrington aſſured me in his laſt Book, that he 
produced this only as a Similitude, and never intended that any Man 
ſhould look for Reaſon or Argument in it, Sir, though a Similitude 
have not that Proof in it, which may draw a Man, yet it hath ſuch 
Inducement in it as may lead a Man. But, why ſhould I be troubled, 
ſeeing in the cloſe you heartily crave my Pardon ? Good Mr. Wren, 
abundantly enough : Nay, no more, no more, I beſeech you. Look 


A 


you, do what I can, he will be making me Reparation too. Well 


then, if it muſt be ſo, what is it? Why, ſay you, by way of Repa- 
ration to Mr. Harrington, IT make here a ſolemn Declaration, that for 
the future he ſhall have no Cauſe to accuſe me for eupecting Reaſon or Ar- 
ument in any of his Diſcourſes. O Ingenuity ! he confeſſeth that he 
th taken my Similitude for an Argument, my Gooſe for my Pig ; 
and the Satisfaction promiſed comes to this, that he will take my 
Arguments for Similitudes : when he ſhould be ſhooing my Goole, 
he is ſoling my Pig? for which he will make, as ye ſhall find here- 
after, this Amends, that when he ſhould be ſoling my Pig, he will 
be ſhooing my Gooſe. Mr. Wren, good Night. 


| THE next is the Balance. Gentlemen, to Morrow we play Hunks 
that bears thirty Dogs. 2; 


Dunks of the Bear-Garden to be feared if he come nigh one. 


— 


Pour enclouer le Canon. 


T is obvious and apparent unto Senſe, that Venice, Holland, Switz, 
JL are not moleſted with Civil War, Strife or Sedition, like Germany, 
France, Spain, and England; yet will Men have a Commonwealth to 
be a Confuſion. What Confuſions we have had in England, while the 
Norman Line ſtrove for abſolute Power; while the Barons ſtrove for 


ancient Liberty; while the Houſes of 737% and Lancaſter ſtrove for 
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oyal Dignity ; and laſt of all, during theſe eighteen Years, in the 
Wars 4 been between the King and the People, in the Dit... 
ference of Judgment both concerning Religion and Government, and 
under the perfidious Yoke of the late Tyranny, is known. At tha 
Apparition, or but Name of a Commonwealth, and before any ſuch 


. 
. 


Orders are introduced, or perhaps truly underſtood, all. Men, or the 


moſt of them, are upon à ſudden agreed that there be a good and 
perfect Fixation of the Army unto the old Cauſe; and that the Rem 


hant of the Long Parliament be aſſembled ; ſo we have this for a Taſte/ 


or Reliſh of a Commonwealth, that of the eighteen, the preſent 
Vear is already the moſt unanimous. Nor can this be attributed unto 
Chance; ſeeing the Wit of Man, our Caſe conſidered, could not, I. 
think, have invented a more natural and neceſſary Way of launching 
into the Orders of a Commonwealth, than firſt by Fixation of the 
Army ſo, as no Council enſuing may have any ambitious Party on 
which to ſet up: and then to aſſemble that Council, which hath given 

Teſtimony, of it ſelf, to have been the moſt popularly addicted. By 


theſe it is no leſs than demonſtrated, that the Army is faithful, and 
the People, for the moſt active Part of them, which in like Caſes 
cometh to more than all the reſt, is wiſe. Be it granted, that the far 


. Part of them ( Tibertatis dulcedine nondum 'experta) would 


orce us unto the Continuation of Monarchy, if they could, this is 


the old Temper of a People in like Caſes: thus the Romans, upon 


the Death of Romulus, forced the Senate, Who would have introduced 
a Commonwealth, to elect Numa with the ſucceeding Kings; and 


could not be brought unto the Abolition of Monarchy, till it was im- 


3 upon them by Brutus to abjure it. Nevertheleſs, this People 


aving once taſted of Liberty, were of all others the moſt conſtant 


Aſſertors of the ſame. It cauſeth with the beſt Politicians Deſpair, 


and, as it were, a kind of Tearing themſelves, that the People, even 
where Monarchy is apparently unpracticable, and they have no Way 


but a Commonwealth or Confuſion, hold their ancient Laws and 


Cuſtoms unalterable, and perſecute ſuch as adviſe the neceſſary Change 
of them, how plainly ſoever demonſtrated, as Authors of Innovation, 
with Hatred, if not in Tumult and with Violence, as when Lycurgus 
in a like Aſſault loſt one of his Eyes. Here is the Diſcouragement; 

the many through Diverſity of Opinions, want of Reach into the 
Principles of Government, and Unacquaintance with the Good that 
may by this Means be acquired, are never to be agreed. in the Intro- 
duction of a new Form: but then there is alſo this Conſolation, that 


the many upon Introduction of a new Form, coming once to feel the 


Godd, and taſte the Sweet of it, will never agree to abandon it. This 
is all the Comfort that Politicians, in like Caſes, have been able to 
give themſelves, upon Conſideration of the Nature of People in gene- 


ral, But if we conſider the Nature of the People of England, I am 


much deceived, or the Conſolation of knowing Men, and good Pa- 


triots, may yet be far greater. For though the People of England 
may be twenty to one for Monarchy, they are but deceived by the 


Name, ſeeing they having of late Years been more arbitrarily governed 


than formerly, defire no more under this Name, in the Truth of 
their Meaning, than not to be at the Will of Men, but return unto 


the Government of Laws; for the late Monarchy being rightly conſi- 


dered, was indeed no more than an unequal Commonwealth; only here 
440102 | | is 
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is the Fault of all unequal Commonwealths; they pretend to be Go- 


vernments of Laws, and at the fame Time defer unto ſome one, or 


few Men, ſuch Power, Prerogative and Preheminence, as may invade 
and oppreſs Laws; which Fault was the Cauſe of perpetual Feud, 
or at leaſt Jealouſy between our Kings and our Parliaments. But 
there is in Relation unto the People of England, yet a greater Encou- 
ragement unto Commonwealthsmen : for though if we look upon the 
true Cauſe of lar Government, the Balance hath been many 


Vears in turning, yet ſince it came to be ſo perceivable as to cauſe 
any Mention of a Commonwealth, it is but à ſhort Time. Should 


we go ſo far as to compute it from the Beginning of the late War, it 


exceedeth not eighteen Vears, in which the Eyes and Affections of 


the People are ſo wonderfully opened and extended, that I do not 
think there are fewer than fifty thouſand of the more active and know- 
ing that drive vigorouſly at a' Commonwealth ; while the reſt are not 
only calm and paſſive, but mature for any good Impreſſion without 

Danger, or indeed Appearance of any War or Tumult that can enſue” 
upon the Introduction of a new Form: nor is there the leaſt Impro- 
bability that an equal Commonwealth may be received with Embra- 


ces, ſeeing a Tyranny came not only in, but was ſupported without 
Blood. But if People for the Extent of their Territory, and for their 


Bulk or Number ſo great as this of England, ſhould fall (to take a lar- 
ger Compaſs than I hope we ſhall need) within the Space of thirty 
Years out of Monarchy, to which they have ever been accuſtomed, into 
a Commonwealth of which they have had no Experience nor Know- 
ledge, and that (except in the Rum of Monarchy, which, how infirm 
ſoever, uſeth not to expire otherwiſe) without Rapine, War, or in- 
deed without any great Confuſion, I doubt whether the World can 


afford another Example of the like natural, eaſy and ſudden Tranſi- 
tion of one Government into another. Yet ere two Parts in three of 


this Time be expired, Men can be deſpairing. In what, ſay they, 
have you ſhewn us, that we muſt neceſſarily be a Commonwealth? 
Why in this, fay I, that you cannot ſhew me how we ſhould be any 


Thing elſe. In what Poſture, ſay they, do we ſee the People to give 


us this Hope? Why in the very beſt, ſay I, that in this State of Af- 
fairs, a People, if you conſider their Humour or Nature, could have 
caſt themſelves into. This Poſture or Return is thus, or at leaſt thus 
take it to be. The Armies of this Nation by Reſtitution of their 
old Officers, are fixed, reſolved upon, and encouraged by the moſt 
active Part of the People towards the Proſecution of the old Cauſe, 
or Introduction of a popular Form. The framing of this Form is 


modeſtly and dutifully defer'd by them unto the civil Power in the 


Reſtitution of the Long Parliament, in that Remnant of the ſame 
which declared for, and obligeth themſelves unto this End. | 
NOW putting this to be the Caſe, I come to the Scope of this Paper, 
which is to diſcourſe upon this Poſture; in which to my Underſtand- 
ing, there are but three Things that can interpoſe between us and a 
Commonwealth, and but two more that can interpoſe between us and 
an equal Commonwealth. The Things that may interpoſe between 
us arid a Commonwealth, are ſuch Monarchy, as can no otherwiſe 
get up than by foreign Invaſion ; or Tyranny, which at the ſtrongeſt 
among us was not of any Duration, and which changing Hands muſt 


ſtill be weaker, Of theſe two, they being only poſſible, and not a whit 
- probable, 
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probable, I ſhall ſay no more. But the third Thing which can inter- 
poſe between us and a Commonwealth is Oligarchy, which in like 
Caſes hath been more probable and incidental, than I conceive it to 
be at the preſent. Such a Thing if it be introduced among us, is 
moſt likely to be of this Form. | | 
IT may conſiſt of a Council not elected by the People, but obtru- 
ded upon us, under the Notion of a Senate or a Balance, or of Reli- 
gion; and it may be for Life, or for ſome certain or pretended Ferm, 
with a Duke or princely Preſident at the Head of it, or without 
one. | 
THE Power at which ſuch a Council doth naturally drive, is to call 
Parliaments, and to govern in the Intervals. But the Succeſs of ſuch 
Council, will be, that if in calling Parliaments, it do not pack them, 
it will be forthwith ruined; and if it do pack them, then the Caſe of 
ſuch a Council, and a Parliament, will be no otherwiſe different from 
the Caſe of a ſingle Perſon and a Parliament, than that more Maſters 
leſs able to ſupport their Greatneſs, and whoſe Greatneſs we ſhall be 
leſs able to ſupport, will be a Burden by ſo much more heavy, than 
one Maſter more able to ſupport his Greatneſs, and whoſe Greatneſs 
we were more able to ſupport. But this will either not be, or be of 
no Continuance. | 
THE Things that can interpoſe between us and an equal Common- 
wealth, are either a Senate for Life, or an Optimacy. | 
IHE ſeventy Elders in yal were a Senate for Life: this though 
conſtitutively elected by the People, became after the Captivity, or 
in the Fewſh Commonwealth (how anciently is uncertain) meer Oli- 
garchy, by the Means of Ordination ; no Man being capable of Ma- 
giſtracy, except he were a Preſbyter, no Man being made a Preſbyter 
but by laying on of Hands, and the Prince with the Senate engroſſing 
the whole Power of laying on of Hands. | 
NOR were the People thus excluded, and trampled upon by the 
Phariſees, under other Colour than that of Religion, or Tradition de- 
rived in their Oral Law or Cabala from Mojes, in whoſe Chair 
i they fat, and not only pretended their Government to be a Govern- 
C ment of Saints, but in ſome Things bad fairer for that Title than 
N others, who aſſumed it afterwards. For that they did Miracles, is 
| | plain in theſe Words of our Saviour unto them: F I by Beelzebub 
[ | caſt out Devils, by whom do your Children caſt them out? therefore they 
; ſhall be your Judges, Mat. xii. 27. By which I may believe that 
| f 4 Miracles themſelves do not in any wiſe oblige us to hope that ſuch a 
N 


State of Government can be religious or honeſt; much leſs, where there 

q are no Miracles, nor any ſuch certain Diſtinction to be outwardly 
| made between a Saint and an Hypocrite, as may ſecure us that we 
| ſhall not have Hypocrites impoſed upon us for Saints. The ſureſt Te- 
| | _ ſtimony of Saintſhip in Rulers, is, when they are willing to admit of 
\ ſuch Orders in Government, as reſtrain the Power to do wickedly, or 

of lording it over their Brethren. TT 

UPON the Pattern of the High-prieſt, and the ſeventy Elders, 
þ aroſe the Government of the Pope and his ſeventy Cardinals, preten- 
h ding alſo unto Saintſhip ; which nevertheleſs is as little 3 unto 
4 them, as they aſſume that a Council of Seventy for Life is a good 
Guard of the Liberty of Conſcience. | 
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THE next Senate for Life, was that of Lacedemon, confiſting of two 
Kings hereditary, and twenty eight Senators elective. Theſe not- 
withſtanding they were not eligible but by the People, and at the 
ſixtieth Year of their Age, and by the Balance or equal Agrarian of 
their Commonwealth, could not any one of. them excel the meaneſt 
Citizen in their Lot, or Shares in Land; ſo vigorouſly attempted to 
draw the whole Reſult of the Commonwealth unto themſelves, that 
if the People had not ſtriven as vigorouſly for the Preſervation of theit 
Right, they had been excluded from making their own Laws. The 
Expedient found out by the People in this Exigent, was their Elec- 
tion of five annual Magiſtrates out of their own Number, called the 
Ephori, with Power to try, condemn and execute any of their Kings 


or Senators, which thenceforth ſhould go about to ſubvert the funda- 


mental Laws of their Government, by which it belonged unto the 
Senate to debate and propoſe only, and unto. the Aſſembly of the 
People to reſolve. Without this Expedient (which in another Com- 


monwealth not planted upon a like Agrarian, would have availed 


little, as the Roman People heard afterwards by their Tribunes) had 
the People of Lacedemon through a Senate for Life been deprived of 
their Liberties. Ort G eim ein et 713 boy 1 . fl th. + $i 1 

IHE Roman Commonwealth was alſo founded upon a Senate for 


Life; which, though firſt inſtituted by Election of the People, came 


afterwards to be ſuch into which their Children found other Admit- 
tance, in ſuch: Manner as from hence grew a Patrician Order, in- 
groſſing not only the Senate, and excluding the People from bearing 
Nlagiſtracy in the Commonwealth, but oppreſſing them alſo by an 
heavy Yoke of Tyranny, which cauſcth perpetual Feud between this 
Senate and the People, and in the End the Ruin of the Common- 
wealth; yet entituled this Nobility. themſelves unto theſe Preroga- 
tives, no otherwiſe than by fuch religious Rites, as among them were 
believed to confer Saintſhip,. and thereby to intitle them unto a Do- 


minion over the People, in which they were alſo aided by the Opti- 


NOW Examples of a Senate for Life being of like Nature and ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence, it is my Hope and Prayer, that never any ſuch 
be introduced in England. „ 2 
BUT in Caſe of an Optimacy, a Commonwealth, though not ad- 
mitting of a Senate for Life, may yet be une qual. 
ATHENS conſiſted of a Senate upon annual Rotation; yet 
through the Optimacy, which was inſtituted by Solon, came under ſuch 
a Voke of the Nobility, as upon Victory obtained in the Battle of 
Platæa, they took the Opportunity to throw off, and reduce the 
Commonwealth unto more Equality. 


XX Optimacy is introduced, where a People is not only divided by 
Tribes according to their Habitation ; but every Tribe into Claſſes, 


according unto their Eſtates or different Meaſures in Riches; as if 
you ſhould caſt all that have above two thouſand Pounds a Year, into 
one Claſſis; all that have above one thouſand Pounds a Year, into 
another; all that have above five hundred, into a third; and fo forth, 
for as many Claſſes as you like to make. 


NOW if in this Caſe the firſt and ſecond Claſſes may give the Suf- 


frage of the whole People, as in Rome; or that theſe only may en- 


joy the Senate, and all the Magiſtracies, though but upon Rotation, 
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as in Athens; yet the People, as to theſe Parts being excluded, the 
Commonwealth muſt needs remain unequal : wherefore this alſo 
ought to be forewarned, to the End that it may be prevented. 


| TO conclude, if we in England can have any Monarchy, we ſhall 
have no Commonwealth; but if we can have no Monarchy? then 
bar bur a Senate for Life, and an Optimacy, and we muſt haue an 


equal Commonwealth. Succeſſive Parliaments, whether immediate- 
ly, or with Councils in the Intervals, and like Fancies, will be void 
of Effect, as of Example, or Reaſon. 


BUT an abundance of Things is tedious; we would have ſuch a 


Commonwealth as may be dictated in a Breath. Thus then: Let 
a Senate be conſtituted of three hundred, and a popular Aſſembly of 


one thouſand and fifty, each for the Term of three Vears, and to be 


annually changed in one third Part. But in Caſe a Commonwealth 
were thus briefly dictated, what would this abate of thoſe many 
Things, which muſt of Neceſſity go unto a like Structure, that it may 
be equally and methodically brought up from a firm and proper 
Foundation? There is no Way of dictating a Commonwealth unto 
facile Practice, but by the ſeeming : Difficulty of the whole Circum- 
ſtances requiſite, even to a Tittle. Nevertheleſs to try again: Let the 
Lands throughout England be all caſt into ſome Pariſh, Let eve 

Pariſh ele& annually a fifth Man; let every hundred of theſe: fifth 
Men, with the Places of their Habitation, conſtitute one hundred; 
then caſt twenty of theſe hundreds into one Tribe or Shire. Put- 
ting the Caſe the Tribes or Shires thus tated amount unto fifty, 


let the fifty Men or Deputies in every Tribe or Shire, elect annual- 


ly two out of their OWn Number, to be Senators for three Years, 
and ſeven to be of the Aſſembly of the * for a like Term, 
each Term obliging unto an equal Interval: which Senate being for 

the firſt Vear conſtituted of three hundred, and the Aſſembly of the 
People of one thouſand and fifty, gives you thoſe Bodies upon a tri- 


ennial Rotation, and in them the main Orders of an equal Common- 


wealth. If you muſt have a Commonwealth, and you will have an 
equal Commonwealth, then (pardon my Boldneſs) after this or ſome 
like Manner muſt you do, becauſe like Work never was, nor can be 


done any otherwiſe. 


* 
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DISCOURS E 


UPON 
This SAYING: 


The Spirit of the Nation is not yet to be truſted with 


Liberty; leſt it introduce Monarchy, or invade the 


Liberty of Conſcience. 


* ID was a Man after God's own Heart, yet made the Peo- 


ple Judges of what was of God, and that even in Matters of 
Religion; as where he propoſeth unto the Repreſentative, conſiſting 
of Twenty four thouſand, in this Manner: F it ſeem good unto you, 


and that it be of the Lord our God, let us——bring again the Ark of 


our God to us: for we enquired not at it in the Days of Saul, 1 Chro. 
xii, But Men in this Nation blow hot and cold: one main Excep- 
tion which the Prelatical and Preſbyterian Sects have againſt popular 
Government, is, that as to Religion it will truſt every Man unto his 
own Liberty; and that only, for which the reſt of the Religious Sets 
apprehend popular Government, is, that the Spirit of the Nation (as 

ey fay) is not to be truſted with the Liberty of Conſcience, in that 
it is inclining to perſecute for Religion. What Remedy? Aſk the 
former Sects, or Parties different in Judgment as to Matter of Reli- 
gion, (for the Word ſignifies no more) they tell you a King; aſk 
the latter, they tell you ſome certain or convenient Number of Prin- 
ces, or an Oligarchy. But faith the Scripture, Put not your Truſt in 
Princes. It doth not any where fay the like of the Congregation of 
the Lord, or of the People ; but rather the contrary, as is implied in 
the Example already alledged of David's Propoſition unto the Repre- 
ſentative of Mrael, and is yet plainer in the Propoſition of Moſes unto 
the whole People, eveh before they were under Orders of popular Go- 
vernment ; _ when they were to introduce ſuch Orders, as where he 
faith, Take unto you wiſe Men, and known among your Tribes, and I 
will make them Rulers over you. Now theſe Rulers thus elected by 
the People, were ſupreme, both in Matter of Religion and Govern- 


ment: in which Words therefore, both by the Command of God, 


and the Example of Moſes, you have the Spirit of the Peo 0 truſted 
with all Matters either Civil or Religious. Throughout the Teſta- 


ments, Old and New, (as I have over and over demonſtrated unto 


you) the Proceedings of God, as to the Matter of Government, go 
not beſide the Principles of human Prudence the Breadth of one 
Hair. Let Saints therefore, or others, be they who or what they 
will, work otherwiſe in like Caſes, or (to fpeak more particularly un- 
to the preſent State of Things) obtrude upon us Oligarchy, when they 
can or dare, they ſhall be, and ſoon confeſs themſelves to be below 
Men, even of natural Parts. In the mean While, having thus the 
free Leave and Encouragement both of Scripture and Religion, I 
H h hh | come 
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come unto a rther pit 5 this Point Ah the Card of Rea- 
fon, andthe Courſe of Prudencgdmmee. Ann? ads 1 
IN all the Circle of Governinent; * ar but thee irits 5"the 
Spirit of a Prince, the Spirit of dhe Oligar y, dad. the Spirit Ia 
free Peop : wherefore If the'S irt of L ens Reoplontnbt.to be mal 


ed with hate” Liberty, or, which is all one, with the Govern, 
then muſt it follow of Neceſſity, that ether the Spirit of a Princegcor 
of the Oligarchy, is to be truſted with the Liberty 'of the People; or 

with-their Gwen. OMA on, gab wok # is 2115 Noc 

"WHAT the Spirit öf a pince intruſtted with the Government or L. 

of the People hath been, we have had large Experience; anll 
ful Chong of the Spifit of the Oligarehy: for 4 ſingle Council hw. 
— oth che Right" of Debate and Reſult, never was nor can be 

ned a Commonwealth, but ever was and will be knovyn for 
5 Oligarch — It is true, that: the Spirit of the People, in different 
Caſes, is as different as that of a Man. A Man is not of that Spirit 
when Jie is fick, 48 ha he is well: if you touch a fick Man, yo 
hurt Hin; if vou k * Him, he ig froward; he deſpairs of His 
Health; AP ok own his Medicines: but give him Euſe, he is debon- 
Hare and thankful; give bim a Cure; and he bleſſeth you. It is no 
otherwiſe with the People A People under a Yoke which they have 
Joſt all Hépes of breaking, are f #/broken, a flaviſh/\a puſillani- 
mous Spirit, as the Puijant in Franttꝰ R People under a Voke which 
they ar not out 6f N break, are of an impatient, of an actide, 
and of a tutbulent Spirit, as the Ronan under their Senate for Life, 
the HilWnders under the” King of Spain, and the Eng lib, after the 
Ruin of the Nobility, under oe late Monarchy." Al People broke | 
ſooſe from their ancient and accuftomed Form, and yet \unredueel 
unto ay other, is of à wild, a giddy Spirit; and, as the Politician 
faith, like ſome Bird or Beaſt, which having been bred; in à Leaſe'or 
Chain, and gotten 106K; can neither prey for itſelf, nor hath any 
Body to feed it, till, as commonly cornes to paſs, it be taken up by the 
3 of the broken Chain or Leaſe, and tyed ſo much the 
ſhorter; as befel thoſe in Spain after the War of the Commonalties, 
Ind. the "Neap olitans after that of Maginellb. But a People under 
Orders of papüb Government, are of the moſt prudent and ſerene 
Spirit, and the voideſt of inteſtine Diſcord or Soliton as the V ene- 
rrans, the Jutz, and the Hollander. 

WH EREFORE chus we may in no wiſe argue: A Ship witodt 
Tackling and Steerage is not to be truſted with any Freight, nor can 
make any Voyage; therefore a Ship with Tackling and Steerage i is not 
to be truſted with any Freight, nor can make any Voyage. Rut to ſay 
chat the People not under fit Orders of popular Government, are not 
capable of Liberty; therefore the People under fit Orders of popular 
Government, are not capable of Liberty, is no better. As the for- 
mer Argument breaketh up all Hope of Trade, ſo long latter beben 

up all Hopes of popular Government. 

HERE lyeth the Point. The Mariner truſteth not unto the Sea, but 
to his Ship. The Spirit of the People is in no wiſe to be truſted with 
their Liberty, but by tated Laws or Orders; ſo the Truſt is not in 
the Spirit of the nk. but in the Frame of thoſe Orders, which, 
as they are tight or leaky, are the Ship out of which the People being 
once abe cannot fig, and without which | my can have no 
Motion. * n I 


That the Spirit of the Nation, &c. 


If the Trumpet give an uncertain Sound, _ ſhall prepare binſelf 


uno the Battle? It is not a Multitude that makes an Army, but 
| their Diſcipline, their Arms, the Diſtribution of them into Troops, 
Companies, Regiments, and Brigades, this for the Van, that oe 
Rear-ward; and theſe Bodies muſt either rout themſelves, which is 
not their Intereſt, or have no Motion at all, but ſuch only as is ac- 
conding unto Orders. If they march, if they halt, if they lodge, if 
they charge, all is according unto Orders. Whereof he that giveth 
the Orders, truſteth not to the Army, but the Army truſteth him. 
It is no otherwiſe in the ordering of a Commonwealth. Why ſay we 
then, that the People are not to be truſted, while certain it is, that in 
a Commonwealth | rightly ordered, they can have no other Motion 
than according unto. the Orders. of their Commonwealth ? Have we 
not ſeen what Difference there may be in an Houſe elected by the 
Counties only, and an Houſe elected both by the Boroughs and the 
Counties? Is this ſo much from the People, as from their Orders? 


The Lacedemonian Senate for Life, before the Inſtitution of the E— 


pbori, was dangerous; after the Inſtitution of the Epbori, was not 


dangerous. The Venetians, before the Introduction of their preſent 


Policy, were very tumultuous; ſince the Introduction of the. fame, 
are the moſt ſerene Commonwealth. Was this from the People who 
are the fame, or from the Difference of their Orders? If you will truſt 
Orders, and not Men, you. truſt not unto the People, but unto your 
Orders: ſee then that your Orders be ſecure, and the People fail not. 
IO the preſent Rulers of England, now the Object of Angels and 
Men, in the Fear of God look to it. I darn bollly ty, and the 
World will: ay to all Poſterity, if England through the Want of Or- 
ders be ruined, it was not that you needed to truſt the People, but 
AND of what Orders have ſome of you that lay the People ſo low, 


and think yourſelves only to be truſted, made Offer? Do you not 
| poſe, 2} Dow3i Din . | at. | ' b. 
TH AT they who are or ſball be intruſted, (with Power or Authority) 


be fuch as ſhall be found to be moſtieminent for Godlineſs, Faithfulneſs, and 
Conftancy to the good old Cauſe and Intereſt of theſe Nations ? 

NOW 1 beſeech you confider, if you mean to make your ſelves 
Judges, without the People or Parliament, in ſuch Manner as you 


have owned your Commander in Chief, who are godly, and what the 


Intereſt of the Nation is, what kind of Commonwealth this muſt 
make, Or if you mean to make the People Judges, without which 
it is impoſlible there ſhould be any well-ordered Commonwealth, whe- 


ther you can give them any other Rule than according unto Moſes, 


Take ye wiſe Men, and underſtanding, and known among your Tribes. 
. CONSIDER whether thoſe you would indemnify for ſtrengthning 
the late unnatural and diſhonourable Yoke, be eminent for Godlineſs, 


Faithfulneſs to the good old Cauſe, or for aſſerting the Intereſt of theſe 


Nations; and whether to impoſe ſuch Qualifications as may bring 
theſe or the like again into Power, be the more probable Way unto 
a free State; or to leave the People according to the Rule of Moſes, 
unto their Judgment in theſe Caſes. =” ON 
Vo propoſe, That to the End the Legiſlative Authority of this 
Commonwealth may not by their long fitting become burthenſom or incon- 
venient, there may be effectual Eros: made for a due Succeſſion pou a 
| 2 
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whom they 
Commonwealth, where they are their own-Lords, and have no de- 


Aſſe 


AD ce upon thir Sayings" 


IBE SEECH you to conſider what Example can be produced of any 
one Commonwealth wherein the legiſlative Authority was not con- 
tionally extant or fitting 3/-and what Reaſon there can be that it ſhonld 
poſhbly be otherwiſe the Government remaining a Commonwealth. 
Conſider: whether: in cafe the two Houſes of Parliament had been 
heretofore perpetually fitting, the Government had not been a Com- 
monwealtk; whether the Intervals af the fame, were not that in a 
good Part, uhich cauſed it to be Monarchical; and ſo, whether the 
logillative Authority! in a Gommonwealth being intermitted, muſt not 
convert the Commonwealth into Monarchy, in caſe the Intervals be 
guided by a ſingle Ferſon; or into Oligarchy, in caſe they be guide 
by a Council. Laſtiy, confider whether ſuch a Council in the Intervals 
of Parliaments; be not, of all others, that Mole-hill:by-which a Tyrant 
can be malt conveniently raiſcd. for à jump into a Throne; or what 


chere is in this Caſe to ner tim, _—_ Whitehall en, de | 


fold or pulled down. :: nun nog eutli gm 
AGAIN, you propo * Sar tho-Lagiflative run in 4 


2 Repre- 
How confiſting of | on Har fucceſfoch choſen wy, wa F. base and 4 


: Senate; co-ordinate in Poπwuurt . 011 
"UPON which T beſeech you to comnſider, whether —— be any 
fale ive of the Beople, not conſtituted of ſuch a Number, 
and by ſuch Rules as muft take in the Intereſt of the whole People. 
Whether there be not Difference between the Intereſt which a Peo- 


pbe can have under Monarchy, and the Intereſt which a People ought 
to have under C ẽIs and whether it be a good Argument, 
that an Aſſembliy of four hundred upon Intervals, was a ſufficient 
Repreſentative of the People: — — or under Lords on 
depended zi therefore the like may be ſufficient under a 


pendence. I beſeech ydu to conſider whether it be natural unto any 


mbly to reſolve otherwiſe than according unto the Intereſt of that 
Aſſembly. Whether it be not natural unto the Senate, ef 


Periaily 
being not elected by che People. but obtruded, and, as I ſuſpect, for 


Life, 2 —— as they intend to refolte; and to reſolve 


: according to the Intereſt 2 the Dives or of a Party, Whether it be 


not unnatural, confuſed and dangerous unto a Repreſentative of the 
People, rightly conſtituted, to debate, whether it be not natural to 


fuch a Repreſentative to reſolve aceordi ing unto the Intereſt of the 


whole Feople. Whether the Senate refolving according unto the In- 
tereſt of the few, and the Repreſentative reſolving according to the In- 
tereſt of the many, be not the certain Way of creating Feud between 
the Senate and the People, or of introducing Blood and civil War. 
And laſt of all, whether: to declare the Senate and the Repreſentative 


' co-ordinate, be not to give unto either Council both the Debate and the 


Reſult indifferently, and in that the unavoidable Occaſion of ſuch Feud. 
n LASTLY, you Pa has the checuuiu Feuer be i in 4 Coun 


ent of State.” 


UPON which I beſeech you to e whethor! ever the Pry- 
tans in Athens, the College in Venice, or a Council of State in any 
Commonwealth, had any executive Power, except in the Manage- 
ment perhap of a War, or Treaty with foreign States. 

- UPON' the whole, I beſeech you to conſider whether theſe Propo- 
tions) and ſuch like, be not contrary unto the whole Courſe. of po- 


pular Prudence in al or any one Commonwealth, and tending unto 


I the 


That ibe Spirit ef the Nation, &c. 


the certain Deſtruction, or at leaſt intolerable Confuſion of the Peo- 

Vet are theſe, I . intended by you as a Bar unto Monar- 
chy, and a Guard unto of Conſcience. 

10 the ORDERS of a COMMONWEALTH. The whole Ter: 
citory is cqually divided into fifty Tribes or Shires; in every one 
of theſe Tribes, the People of each Pariſh: elect out of them- 
ſelres one Man in fire to be for that Vear a Deputy of that 
Pariſh. ' T but, they will chooſe Cavaliers or — Well, 
if that be the wort, for Diſcourſe Sake be it ſo: Theſe Deputies 
thus choſen in each Pariſh, are upon ſome certain Day in their 
Year to aſſemble at the Capital of their Tribe or Shire, and there 
to elect a ſew to be Knights or Senators, and a fuller Number to be 
Burgeſſes or Deputies in the Repreſentative of the People. Good: 
and theſe alſo muſt therefore be ſuch as were their Hlectors. So 
the Sovereign Aſſemblies of the Nation will conſiſt of Preſbyterians 
and Cavaliers; and being thus conſtituted, will either inttoduce Mo- 
narchy, or invade the Liberty of Conſcience, or both. /I 
| BUT theſe at their Election take an Oath of Allegiance unto 
the Commonwealth. An Oath is nothing. Howl not among Chrif- 
tians ? Let us ſee what it hath been among Heathens. Brutus 
having driven out the Turguing or Roman Kings, thought the Spirit 
of that People not yet fit to be truſted with their Liberty; and for this 
Cauſe gave them an Oath, whereby they abjured Kings; which was 
then thouglit and found in that Caſe to be enough. But if this would 
not have ſerved the Turn, vyhat could ? For Brutus to have expelled 
the Kings, and yet not to have given the People their Liberty, he well 


knew was not to have driven Birth Rio but to have laid Qbli- 


gation the People to bring it back in hatred of the Oli- 
core n our way of proceeding” ave felt, and continue. ſtill 
do feel, yet blame the People cars mir went good Grounds as if we ſhould 
fay, the People are impatient of truſting 200 with their Liberty; 

therefore the — 2 are not to bs. truſted- with their Liberty. 
But fuppofing an'Oath' were as flight a Matter as indeed in theſe Days 
it is made; theſe govereign Aſſemblies, tho they ſhould be thus con- 
fiituted of Presbyterians and Cavaliers only, _ could in no wiſe ei- 
ther introduce Monarchy, or invade the Liberty of Conſcience, for 
theſe Reaſons. The natural Tendency of every thing, is unto the Pre- 


ſervation of itſelf; but Cavaliers and Presbyterians under theſe Orders 


ate a Commonwealth; therefore their natural Tendeney muſt be to 
the Preſervation of the Commonwealth. It is not ſo long ſince a 
Roundhead wyas made a Printe; did he make a 2 — ? 
Or-what more Reafon can there be, why if you make Cavaliers and 
Independents a Commonwralth, they ſhould make a King? What 


Experience is there in the World, that the greateſt Cavaliers being once 
brought under the Orders of popular Government rightly balanced, 


did not thenceforth deteſt Monarchy?” The People of Rome, Liber 
tatis dulcedine nondum euperta, were the greateſt Cavaliers in the 
World; for above one hundred Vears they obſtructed their 
N Senate, whictrwould have introduced a Commonwealth, and cauſed them 


to continue under Monarchy; but from the firſt Introduction of popu- 


lar Government, continued under perfect Deteſtation of the very Name. 
+ PUTTEVG' the Cafe that the Senate could have a Will to deſtroy it 


far, r W Da you” en: alſo put the TI that they 
| 501 may 
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the People under ſuch a Form ſhall do 


Paul earneſtly beholding the Council, that is, the Sanhedrim, or Senate 


Diſcourſe upon this Saying, 


may have. ſome Intereſt to do it * for the Will of | F | Ae 


* 


ariſeth from the Intereſt of the ſame. Now what Intereſt can there "4 


in a Senate thus inſtituted, to deſtroy it (elf and ſet up Monarchy? .. 
THE Senate can do nothing but by propoſing unto, the People: it 

is not poſſible for them to agree unto any thing that can be propoſed, 
without debating it; nor can any Debate tend unto any ſuch Agreement, 
but in the force of Reaſons thereunto conducing. Now. what Reaſon, 
had ever any Senate, or can any Senate ever have, to incline them unto. 
NO Man nor Aſſembly can will that which is impoſſible: but 

where a Commonwealth is rightly balanced, that a Monarchy, can 
there have any Balance, except the Senate can perſuade People to quit 
three Parts in four of the whole Territory unto a Prince, or to a 
Nobility, is impoſſible. But if the Introduction of Monarchy can nei- 
ther be in the Will of the Senate, though that ſhould conſiſt altogether 
of Cavaliers and Presbyterians, then much leſs can it be in the Will 
of the Aſſembly of the People, though this alſo ſnould conſiſt alto- 


gether of Cavaliers and Presbyterians. 
BUT while we talk, that the People 1 ill be ſo raſh in Elections, we 
obſerye not that this is but the Raſhneſs of the few, exalting their Wiſ 
dom above the Wiſdom of the People. If. it be not ſeen that a Com- 
monwealth ſo ordered as hath been ſhewn, muſt of Meeting conſiſt 
in the Senate of the Wiſdom, and in the popular Aſſembly of the In- 
tereſt of the whole Nation, after ſuch manner that there can be no 
Law not. invented by the. wiſeſt, and enacted by the honeſteſt, what 
ſuc m ſhall do, cannot be judged: and if this 
be ſeen, we mult cither belieye that the Excluſion of Monarchy, and 
the Protection of Liberty of Conſcience, concern not the Wiſdom or 
Intereſt of the Nation, in which caſe they are Points upon which the 
preſent Power ought in no wiſe to inſiſt ; or that being according unto 
the Wiſdom and Intereſt of the Nation, that Wiſdom and Intereſt fo 
collected as hath: been ſhewn, muſt be much more able to judge of, 
obliged to adhere unto, and effectual to proſecute thoſe Ends, than any 
hundred or two hundred Men in the World, were they never fo ſelect 
and unbiaſſed. Which nevertheleſs is not ſaid againſt the Ways we 
have to go, but for the End in which we are to acquieſcce. 


THE Diſtinction of Liberty into Civil and Spiritual, is not anci- 
ent, but of a later Date; there being indeed no ſuch Diſtinction, 
for the Liberty of Conſcience once granted ſeparable from Civil Li- 
berty, Civil Liberty can have no Security, It was the only Excuſe 
that the late Tyrant pretended for his Uſurpation, that he could ſee 
no other Means to ſecure the Liberty of Conſcience, Suppoſe an Oli- 
garchy were like minded, would it follow that the Tyrant did not, or 
that the Oligarchy could not uſurp civil Liberty? Or is not this the 


only plauſible way by which they. might ? What Encouragement, 


except for preſent Ends, or ſome ſhort tune, hath Liberty of Conſci- 
ence had to truſt more unto Men, than civil Liberty ? Oc what be- 
came of that civil Liberty which was at any time truſted unto a 
Prince, or to the Oligarchy ? On the other fide, where hath that free 
State or Commonwealth been ever known, that gave not Liberty of 
Conſcience ? | 9 


IN JI#ael at the worſt, or when it was ſcarce a Commonwealth, 


4 of 
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of the Jew S, CrYea oe. Men and Brethren——of the Hope and Re- 
furreetion of the dead T am called in Qyeftion : and whe he bad þo ſaid, i 
there aroſe Diſſention betute the Phariſees an the Sadduces——=For 1 
the dadduces ſay, that there is no Reſurrection, neither Angel nor Spi- 10 
rit ; but the Fhariſees conſeſ Both. Acts $xili. Howbeit the Sadluces, 

ſor the ' reſt adhered unto the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament, of 
which the Phar; cs made little or no Account in Reſpect of their 
Oral Law, or Tfaditions. Whence it followeth, that in this Senate 
there were two Religions, and by Conſequence that in this Common- 
wealth there was Liherty of Conſcience; and ſo much the rather, in 
that beſides the 0 6 


r 


5 
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Fo CF} ® (qt 2 ; RR 880 / ſl 
eſe Sects, and that alſo of the Eflenes, this Common- ll 
d in à good Part bf Proſelytes of the Gates, who did not Il 


wealth confiſted in 4 good 
aeall receive e but only the Preceps gen by God 
- PAUL,” Ads xvii. in like manner, ſceming to be a Sitter-forth of fl 
firange Gods, in the Commonwealth of Athens, becauſe he 'preachid | 

| 


unt them "Fefis, and the Reſurrection; and the Athenians, being given 
to ſpend their time in telling or hearing ſome new Thing, they tool | 
bim and brought him, not by Application of any Violence, but out of | 9 
Curioſity and Delight in Novelttes, znto Arevpagus, or unto the famous I 
Senate in Athens, called The Arevpogites, honoured by Cicero to fur- bl 
niſh an Argument againſt Atheiſfs, Where he argued, that to fay, the 5 

World is governed without God, is as if one ſhould ſay, that the Com. 
monwealth of Athens is governtd without the Areopagites. Paul being 
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thus brought unto Hreopagus, ot unto the Place, that you may fee it 
was not under Cuſtody, Where the Senators uſed to walk, food in the 
midſt of Mars-hjl, and preached: now the Areopagites or Senators, 
were ſome Epicureans, who held as the Sadduces, and others Stoicks, 
who held as the Phariſees: and when they beard of the Reſfurrection of 
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_ the Dead,” ſomè, that is, the Epicureans, nbcted, and others, that is, 
de Stdicks,” Edle ice uf f bear Yer" again F this Matter. And Paul, 
for another Argument that he was all this while at his own diſpoſing, 
and full Freedom, departed'from among them.” © Howbeit, certam Men 
clave unto him, and believed, among which was Dionyſius the Areopa- 
gite. So in the Senate of Athens there were now three Religions; the 
Epicurean, Stoick, and Chriftian'; whence it muſt needs follow, that | | | 
in the Commonwealth of Athens, there was Liberty of Conſcience. { 
Men that are vers d in Roman Authors will have little Reaſon to doubt, | i 
that the learnedſt of this People gave not much credit unto the fabulous 0 
Religion that among them Was national. Among theſe, as is yet ap- 1 
parent by his Writings, was Cicero, who nevertheleſs lamenteth, that 
Bund it eaſier to pull-down a Religion, than to ſet up any; yet 
was neither Cicero, nor any Man of his Jadgment, for this, leſs ca- 
pable of being Conſul, or of 'any other Magiſtracy. All things are 
not equally clear in every Story, yet ſhall no Man give one Reaſon or 
Example that it hath been otherwiſe in any Commonwealth. 

II is true, that the Popiſb Commonwealths do not give the Liberty 

of Conſcience. No Man can give that which he hath not: they de- 

pend in Part, or in the Whole, as to Religion, upon the Church of 

Rome; and ſo have not the Liberty of Conſcience to give: but even 

theſe do not take it away; for there is no Popiſb Commonwealth that —o + 
endureth any Inquiſition. Now I ſay, if there be no Reaſon nor Ex- 

ample that a Commonwealth ever did invade the Liberty of N 
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A Diſcourſe upon this Saying, 


either there muſt be ſome Cauſe in Nature, which hath hitherts 
had no Effect, or there is no Reaſon Way Commonwealth can 
invade the Liberty of Conſcience. . But the Reaſon why it can- 
not, is apparent : for the Power that can invade the Liberty of 


Conſcience, can uſurp civil Liberty; and where there is a Power 


that can uſurp civil Liberty, there is no Commonwealth. To 
think otherwiſe, is to meaſure a Commonwealth by the overflowing 
and boundleſs Paſſions of a Multitude, not by thoſe Laws or Orders, 
without which a free People can no otherwiſe have a Courſe, than a 
free River without the proper Channel. Yet as far as we in this Na- 
tion do yet ſtand from this Object, we can perceive a Difference be- 
tween Men, and Orders or Laws. A Man will truſt the Law for a 
thouſand. Pound, nay. muſt truſt it with his whole Eſtate. But he 
will not truſt a Man for an hundred Pounds ; or if he do, he ma 

repent it. They who dare truſt Men, do not underſtand Men; and 
they that dare not truſt Laws or Orders, do not underſtand a Com- 

monwealth. I told a Story of my Travels to ſome Gentlemen that 
were pleaſed with it. The [aligns are a grave and prudent Nation; 
yet in ſome Things no leſs extravagant than the wildeſt ; particularly 
in their Carnival or Sports about Shrovetide : in theſe they are all 
Mummers, not with our Modeſty, in the Night, but for divers Days 
together, and before the Sun; during which Time, one would think 


by the Strangeneſs of their Habit, that Italy were once more overrun 


by Goths and Vandals, or new peopled with Turks, Moors and In- 
dans, there being at this Time ſuch Variety of Shapes and Pageants. 
Among theſe, at Rome I ſaw one; which repreſented a Kitchen, with 
all the proper Utenſils in Uſe and Action. The Cooks were all Cats 
and Kitlings, ſet in ſuch Frames, ſo ty'd and ſo ordered, that the 
poor Creatures could make no Motion to get looſe, but the ſame cau- 
ſed one to turn the Spit, another to baſte the Meat, a third to ſcim 
the Pot, and a fourth to make Green- ſauce. If the Frame of your 
Commonwealth be not ſuch, as cauſeth every one to perform his 
certain Function as neceſſarily as this did the Cat to make Green- 
ſauce, it is not right, © VVV 


BUr what talk we of Frames or Orders? Though we have nc 
certain Frame, no fitting Orders, yet in this Balance there are Bounds, 
ſet even by his Hand 4% ftilleth the Raging of the Sea, and the Mad- 
neſs of His People. Let the more * Cavalier, or the fiery Preſ- 
Iyterian march up when he may into the Van, he ſhall lead this a- 
tion into a Commonwealth, or into certain Perdition. But if the 


old Officers, Men for the greater Part of ſmall Fortunes, but all of 


large Souls, ancient Heroes, that dared to expoſe themſelves unto 
Ruin for their Country, be reſtored unto their moſt deſerved Com- 
mands, this will be done, and done without a bloody Noſe, or a cut 
Finger. | PROSTATE 7 Ai r 2m 


WE hope ye are Saints; but if you be Men, look with all your 
Might, with all your Prudence, above all, with fervent Imploration 
of GOD's gracious Aſſiſtance, who is viſibly crowning you, unto the 
well-ordering of your Commonwealth. In the Manner conſiſts the 
main Matter, Deteſt the baſe Itch of the narrow Oligarchy. If 
your Commonwealth be rightly inſtituted, ſeven Years will not paſs, 


22 ere 


- Pot encloner le Canon, © 60 "i 
ere your Cluſters of Parties, Civil and Religious, vaniſh, not througli T1 
any Force, as when cold Weather kills flies; but by the rifing of 0 
greater Light, as when the San puts out Candles. Theſe in the Rea- Hl 
fon of the Thing are demonſtrable, but ſuit better with the Spirit 0 
of the preſent Times, by way of Prophecy. England ſhall raiſe her 60 
Head to ancient Glory, the Heavens ſhall be of the old Metal, the "rl 
Earth no longer Lead, nor ſhall the ſounding Air eternally renounce 110 
the Trumpet of Fame. | ara My 

TOO ' James HARRINGTON. 0 
ee eee ee li 

A SHEWING, red fi 
That the Spirit of Pagtiaments, with a Councir "41 
in the Intervals, is not to be truſted for a Settlement; hip 
leſt it introduce Monarchy, and Perſecution for Con- 1 
ſcience. [Tf 5 Wi 
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HE preſent Caſe conſidered, I need ſay no more, than, if there 
1 be no Bar, a Parliament may conſiſt wholly, or in the greater = 
Part, of Preſbyterians or Royaliſts; and if there be a Bar, it is no OY. "1 
Government by Parliaments, but by the Bar that is upon them; | 
which muſt be of greater Danger. But the Houſe of Commons, as 

hath been hitherto uſual in England, conſiſted of about four hundred 

Deputies of the People, for the moſt Part Gentlemen, and old Sta- 6 
gers, elected again and again unto the ſame Employment, without 
Vacation: this is that which being ſweet in the Stomach of divers, Wh 
is the old Love for which they deteſt new Forms. Such an Aſſem- j 
bly, for the Number or Nature of their Elections, is ſomewhat too 0 
low and too large to come up unto the true Intereſt of a King, and 8 5 

too high and too narrow to deſcend wholly unto the true Intereſt of 
the People; they have antiently provided diligently, that they might 
hawk and hunt without Impediment of the King, and of the lower 
ſort, to whom it was almoſt 7 5 to ſpoil their Game: and though 
this may ſeem but a jeſting Inſtance, yet have the reſt of their Laws, 
for their Pitch, been much of the middle Way, or of the like Genius, 
while they were under a Nobility; but ſince, through the na- 
tural Decay of that Order, they came to a greater Height, it 
hath been to endure no Check. Wherefore as it hath been 
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found under a King, that ſuch an Aſſembly will endure no King, ji 
through the Check they apprehend from him; ſo it will be found 10 
that under a Commonwealth they will be addicted unto the Intro- 19 
n — I duction Vo 
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duction of Monarchy, through the Check they apprehend from the 


TT is incident unto ſuch an Army, let the B 5 | 
ſo popularly affected, to be under a monarchical Adminiſtration, or 


People. 2 Jon 

CERTAIN it is, that an Alteration of Government going no far- 
ther than the Inſtitution of Parliaments, and a Council in the Inter- 
vals, can come to no more than that, fo often as the Council ſhall be 
changed for a King, or the King for a Council, fo often the Com- 
monwealth (if this deſerve any ſuch Name) muſt be changed into 
Monarchy, and the Monarchy into a Commonwealth; which Chan- 
ges may be made with ſuch Eaſe and Suddenneſs, that every Night 
it may be a Caſt of a Dye, what the Government ſhall be the next 
Morning. Where the Alteration (I ſay) of the Government is no 
greater than from a King's Chair, to a narrow Bench of ' Counſellors ; 
there goeth no more to make a ſingle Perſon, than throwing down 
the Bench, and ſetting up the Chair; nor to make a Commonwealth 
(ſuch an one as it is) than throwing down the Chair, and ſetting up 
the Bench. But for the farther Diſcovery of fuch Cauſes, as in ſo 


ſtrange and unheard-of Innovation may give frequent or continual 


Mutation, if this Poſture of T hings f be upheld (as I cannot ſee how 
otherwiſe it ſhould ſtand) by an Army. Let us conſider three Things: 
FIRST, What is incident unto ſuch an Army. Fr 


SECONDLY, What is incident unto'fiich a Council. d 
' AND thirdly, What is incident unto fick' a Parliament. 7 


; 


Body thereof be never 


to be top-heavy in their great Officers, Which will have Power, whe- 
ther they will or no, to overſway both the Army and the Govern- 
ment; as in the ſetting up of the late fingle Perſon. Again, if the 
Body of the Army mutiny againſt the Government, neither their 
great Officers, nor any Thing elſe in the Parliament or Council, can 
withſtand them; as in the pulling down of the latter fingle Perſon: 
whence it is evident that ſuch an Army can be no Foundation of any 
Settlement. 3 N F 

A Council in the Intervals, though it ſhould rule well, will yet 


have a Tendency toward Preſervation or Prolongation of itſelf; and 


if it rule ill, will be obnoxious unto Parliaments. For which Cauſe, 
what Help for themſelves ſhall be in their Power, is to be preſumed, 
will be in their Will; and they have the fame Power which 'the 
King had, or which is all one, are in as effectual a Poſture to ob- 
ſtruct or elude the meeting of Parliaments; therefore it will be in 
their Will to do it. And if they will this, they reduce the Govern- 
ment into Oligarchy, then into Faction, and laſt of all, into Confuſion. 
THE People this while muſt unavoidably perceive this Council 


| to conſiſt of too few to be Fellows, and of too many to be Maſters. 


For which Cauſe, being all broken into Faction, ſome for a Com- 


monwealth, and ſome for Monarchy, Parliaments coming by Guſts, 


whether with or againſt the Will of the Council, will either be torn 
with like Faction among themſelves, or pull down the Council as no 
Government, and endeavour ſome Settlement. Now if a Monarchy 
(as moſt likely, becauſe moſt obvious) be ſet up, it can be no Settle- 
ment, becauſe it is quite contrary unto the Balance of the Nation; 
and ſo they mend nothing, but make greater Confuſion. And 2 
Commonwealth or Democracy conſiſteth of ſuch Orders and fuch 


| Novelties in this Land, as will never be light upon by an Aſſembly, 


T-- nor 


That of the Spirit of Parliament. 


nor credited by ſuch as are unexperienced in the Art. So that this 
Nation going thus far about, will come but unto that very Point, 


where it now ſtands at gaze, or to far greater Confuſion ; for which 
there is no Remedy, ſave only that they who are in Power would 


lay afide all Prejudice unto pretended Novelties and Innovations, or 
rather not give themſelves unto ſuch Novelties as tend unto Con- 
fuſion, (for ſuch have been the late Changes) but conſider ſuch An- 
tiquities as have, been, and muſt be the Rule and Reaſon of a wiſe 


Proceeding in that, which by the Providence of God never was be- 


fore, and yet is now come to be the Truth of their Caſe. 
BUT it what hath been hitherto ſhewn, be the certain Conſe- 
ence of Parliaments with a Council in the Intervals, as that it 


will be no Settlement, but a State now ſetting up, then pulling down 


Kings, or fingle Perſons; it is apparent that what introduceth Mo- 
narchy, introduceth Suppreſſion of civil Liberty, and in that, of Li- 
berty of Conſcience. Wherefore certain it is, that the Spirit of a 
Parliament with a Council in the Intervals, is not to be truſted, leſt 
it introduce Monarchy and Suppreſſion of Liberty, and in that, of 
the Liberty of Conſcience; nor the Spirit of any Form whatſoever, 
but that only of a Democracy or free State, which is the ſame that 
through Novelties introduced by God himſelf, is only practicable as a 
Settlement in the preſent Caſe of this diſtracted Nation. 

THE true Form of a Democracy or free State conſiſteth eſpecially 
in this, That as to Law-giving, the Wiſdom of the Nation propoſe, 
and the Intereſt of the Nation reſolve. If this be poſlible in England, 
then is it impoſſible, that there ſhould be in England greater Security 
unto Liberty, whether civil or of Conſcience, which but for a new 


Diſtinction is the ſame. - Now. that it is poſſible and eaſily practica- 
ble to frame ſuch. ſtanding Aſſemblies in England, whereof the one 
ſhall contain the Wiſdom, the other the Intereſt of the whole Nation, 


hath been long fince evinced. 
BUNT Men that go upon picking up Arguments againſt an Houſe 
out of the Rubbiſh, "7 | 

the Ruins of the old Government, and what they muſt needs be 
when raiſed into the proper Structure of a new Frame, will ſay, that 


the People have a general Averſion from being built up into any new | 


Form at all. So hath the Rubbiſh, and yet it may have good Stones 
and Beams in it. They will ſay, that there is a general Diſ-affeCtion, 
nay Hatred, throughout the Counties, unto the Government ; and 


that more now, than in the Time of the late Uſurper. Which I. 


eaſily believe, becauſe the Change of a Perſon, with what Loſs ſo- 


ever, is yet a leſs Change than the Change of a Government, The 


former is a Change from a Thing that was known, to another that 
is known; but the latter muſt be a Change from a Thing that hath 


been known in this Nation, to a Thing that was never known 


in this Nation. A Man that walketh, treadeth, with almoſt 
equal Boldneſs his next Step, if he ſee it, though it be in the 
Dirt; but let it be never ſo fair, if he ſee it not, he ſtands ſtock- 
ſtill. This is the preſent State of the People, and this Effect in the 
People is eſpecially occaſioned by their natural Diſtruſt of ſuch No- 
velties as they cannot penetrate or diſcover what they are. Nor is 
it an ill Pulſe, the Caſe conſidered, in which it ſignifies no other 
than their Conſtancy and dear Affection unto their old Laws and 

liii 2 Ways, 


diſtinguiſh not between the People under 
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Ways, how unfit ſoever they be now become. Wherefore, ſo ſoon 
as you haye fitted them better, none of this will be againſt you, but 
all for you. It is certain, that a People under proper Orders, is the 
leaſt efteminate, and moſt manly Government in the World. But ſuch 
an one as hath no Experience or Knowledge in theſe, hath a Fro. 
wardneſs, that is altogether childiſh. What they find uneaſy, they 
tear off, and throw away; as in the late War; but no ſconer find the 
Nakedneſs unto which by like Means they are brought, than being 
unable to clothe themſelves, they fall into an unmanly Penitence, 
and betake themſelves unto picking up of their old Trappings. H 
there be not Men at the Head of who by Introduction of a 


| proper Form, can clothe their Nakednch, and reduce their Paſſion 


unto Temper, there is nothing to be expected, but Darkneſs, Deſo- 


- 


lation and Horror. S Tim *7 1 CITE 
NOW if you be Saints, a god unto them that hate you, and would 
perſecute jou. Now caſt your Bread upon the Waters, and after many 
Days, nay after a few Days, you ſhall find it. 
£ THAT the People of this Land have an Averſion from Novelties 
or Innovations, that they are incapable of Diſcourſe or Reaſoning upon 
Government, that they do not | underſtand the true Form of a free 
and equal Commonwealth, is no Impediment unto them, nor Excuſe 
unto wiſe and honeſt Men; why they ſhould not be imbarked. 
Ad the Soul of Man being by the Wiſdom of God imbarked in 


Fleſh, doth all the Functions of the Body, not that ſhe underſtand- 


eth it, but that ſhe can work no otherwiſe; ſo the Body of a Peo- 
pi by the Wiſdom of one Man, (if there be any ſuch Man, as 
having ſuch Power, can be ſo honeſt) or of a few Men (if there be 
any ſo few, as having ſuch Power, can agree in ſuch a Matter) im- 


\ barked in the true Form of a Government, do all the Functions of 


the ſame, not that they underſtand it; for how much underſtood they 
the late Monarchy, when it was in the greateſt Vigour? but that 
through the Neceſſity of the Form, except it come to be inſufficient 


(as through the late Decay of the Church and the Nobility) they can 
work no otherwiſe than according unto the Nature of it. 1" i 


IF the Form thus introduced be that of a free and equal Com- 
monwealth, the People not being able to work otherwiſe than ac- 


_ cording unto the Nature of it, can never introduce Monarchy, nor 


Perſecution for Conſcience, becauſe either of theſe is contrary and de- 
ſtructive unto the Nature of the Form. 
THAT the former is ſo, I need not prove; and that the latter is 
ſo, is obvious. For without invading civil Liberty, there is no Inva- 
ſion of the Liberty of Conſcience ; and by invading civil Liberty, this 


* 


Form is diſſolved. But ſome will ſay, Thruſt the People into Inno- 


vations unto which they have ſo great Averſion? before they can be 
brought to underſtand them, and againſt their Conſent? What a 
Violation of Freedom ! what a Difficulty ! what an Injuſtice ! 1 
BUT taking all this together; what leſs can be ſaid to whatever 
the Parliament ſhall next introduce? Or if you take them apart. 
AS to Averſion, -I have already ſpoken; it is not any Malice in the 
People, but their Nature in this Caſe, which being through mere 
want of Acquaintance with ſuch Things as they can no wiſe under- 


* 


ſttand but by Trial, is not to be rectified but by the Introduction of 
ſuch a Form as they finding far more worthy of their holding, will 


2 by 


That the Spirit of | Parliaments, &c. 
e of the Hand, but improve their more deſerved Con- 


ſtancy. 

As to the Difficulty of introducing a new Form, of obtaining 
People s Conſent, and the Violation that in Failure of the — 5 
be made upon ee 1 ſay, that Elections, at divers Times, have 
already been 4 at in this there hath been no Violation of Li- 
berty, nor Difficulty in obtaining the People's Conſent : and ſuch E- 
lections as will neceſſarily — the whole Form of a new Com- 
monwealth, have no ſuch Difference in them from the former, that 
they ſhould not be as eaſily conſented unto, and performed 
People; and this done by ordaining the Cauſe, they have or ained 
the Effect, and fo introduced. the new Form by common and uni- 
verſal Conſent, 

LASTLY, If it be juſt that the People ſhould have their Liberty, 


they will ſoon find by this Change, that they both have it, and know 


how to hold it: which a People once finding, were never willing to 
part with; and in this conſiſteth the ſtrongeſt Serurity Wat, Mo- 
narchy, and: for Liberty:of- Conſcience. 

10 conclude : This to our preſent Commonswealths- men -i AS " dide- 


ted by univerſal pad and written by the beſt Foliticians, as their 


certain Doom. | Iba. 
IF they introduce a os 8 they ſhall be 


ſafe while they live, and famous when they are dead 3, and if the 
Introduce not a <well-ordetad | Commonwealth, they ſhall be wa 
while they live, and —————— IO are dead. 


J 21. Wü 2 ch 1 


— * 


Certain Maxims lecke unto de preſeiit State of 
' England, 


HERE ncthing f ie 40 ** abt ained by Reaſoning, there every Thing 
is referred to Event; and ſo are theſe Maxims. 

1. WHERE there-is no pablick Endowment of a Miniſtry, there can 
be no National Religion. 


2. WHERE. there is no National Religion, there can neither be 


Government, nor any Liberty of Conſcience. 
3- VITHO UT Invafion there may be Tumult, but can be 10 Civil 


War i in England. 
4. H. HOU 7 a Civil W ar, there can be no Manarchy in Eng- 
un 5 1 


Linh, WHERE Marks is no Situation like that of Venice, there can be 
no no laſting Oligarchy. | 255 
6. A Commonwealth upon Angle IS 2800 Nature. 

. Parliaments upon Intervals ſet up Kings or Tyrants. 

. Parliaments when they are ſalariated, will kf i in Harveſt. 


9. Caput Neipublicæ eſt noſſe Rempublicam. / ben the Orders 


any one Commonwealth that is or hath . Ho are rightly underſtood by 
e as have the Power, England will be a Commonwealth, 
10. IF the narroweſt Commonwealth require at leaſt twice the Root 


_ the largeſt Monarchy, and the Engliſh Monarchy were founded upon 


"io. Aſſemblies containing ſix or ſeven hundred; then a Commonwealth in 
ͤngland, 


the 
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11. IF ke | 
fie: ; then private or 2 2 Intereft, fs 7 unto the common,” 7 
Injuſtice. 2 
1 12.17 the Laws gf the Peop 2 muſt needs | £0 upon the aum l 
teręſt, and the Laws 0 the Oligard muſt needs go upon partial 
private Intereſt, oppoſed to the common; then the Laws 9 the Peigh * 
muft be juſt, and the Laws of the Oligarchy muſt be unjuſt. 

Iz. EVIL Men, that can do no other than make juſt Laus, art 
4 ger than good Men, that muſt either me le, unjuſt Lows or ruin 


ade 1 
P x: R A bY * E 1. 
oF 
The Set of the Prorrs, 

e e OR 
The SPIRIT of Mr. Rogers 
AN D 


An A ppeal thereuppp.- unto the Reapza, whether the 
Spirit of the People, or the Spirit of Men like Mr. 
5 be che Benn to be crſted with the Goverts/ 
Went. 


R. ROGERS's firſt Character of himſelf is, that he is one through 
YI Grace kept under many Suſferings a faithful Servant. to Jos | 
Chrift, his Cauſe, and the Commonwealth. | 
THE Character that by Men of his Judgment is but too often 
given of the People, is, that they are profane Wretches, haters of the 
Godly, or of a perſecuting Spirit Whereas if the Jayls be looked in- 
to under any Commonwealth that is popular, the moſt of the Priſo- 
ners will be found to be in for Matter of Crime, few for Debt, and | 
none at all for Conſcience ; the contrary whereof is known in other 
Governments. And this is Matter of Fact, whereof every Man, that 
doth not like Mr. Rogers give his Spirit wholly unto Pa fon, and 
never think himſelf bound either to give or take any one Reaſon or 
N 18. a 3 Judge. 
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| OY. . 8 1 TOW? * 
,BUT. Men {kill'd in common Comverſation know, ghat if the Peo- 
ple e offended by a Man upon whom they live, chey are very pati- 


ent; but if they be offended by a Man upon whom they do not 


live, they are very apt to fly out; and their common Expreſſion up- 
on this Occaſion is, What care I for him? Tcan live without him. 


' Fram the common and yulgar Expreſſion of this Reaſon or Truth, 


>. TY hk . We * nn Th 
the whole Spirit of the People, even as to Matter of Government, 


may be defined; which in the Definition (becauſe there are but too 


many who in like Compariſons boaſt their Spirit for Righteouſneſs, 
Godlineſs and Juſtice above that of the People) I ſhall make bold to 


parallel with that of Mr. Rogers, 


THE Spirit of the People, where they live by a King, will obey ; 


a King very faithfully. Mr. Rogers is not for a King upon any Terms 


.” whatſoever. 


THE People, where they ſubſiſt by Lords, are always faithful 


unto their Lords; and where they are under the Power of a few by 
whom they ſubſiſt not, never deſiſt from ſhaking that Yoke, 
IHE Spirit of Mr. Rogers is not for the Government of Lords, 


or ſuch as. might pretend 1 ſuch Reaſon of their Government; 
but for the Government of 4 few, that cannot pretend any ſuch 
Reaſon of their Government ; which therefore can have no Juſtice 
nor Bottom. 9 . 

A People that can live of themſelves, neither care for King nor 
Lords, except through the mere want of inventing a more proper way 
of Government; which till they have found, they can never be 
quiet; wherefore to help a People at this Streight, is both the greateſt 


Charity to our Neighbour, and the greateſt Service that a Man can 


do unto his Country. bs 4 

THE Spirit of Mr. Rogers is not only to have a People that can 
live of themſelves, to be governed by none other but ſuch as him- 
ſelf; but throwing away all Modeſty, is a profeſſed Enemy to any 
Man that at ſuch a Streight ſhall fairly offer a Charity to the Peo- 
ple, or a Service unto his Country. 


'WHETHE X he be wronged thus far, I leave unto the Reader th 


What follows; where what the Senſe is, we muſt gueſs; but the 
Words are certainly Mr. Rogers's, He takes me up, after having 


handled Mr. Baxter like himſelf in this Manner : | 
BUT in the winding up of our Diſcourſe, J am ſurpriſed or way-laid 
with Mr. Harrington's Correſpondence with Mr. Baxter againſt an Oli- 


* 
* 
. 


archy, (I wiſh he had been at much againſt Anarchy or Atheiſm) if Mark bi, 4:4 


e means by it the Parliament, or ſuch a Parliament, or the Body of i Slandering 


Auberents to the Cauſe, as one of them ] believe he muſt, and ſome ſay 


all; (wherein Mr. Baxter and he agree.) But when he tells us bis 


He dareth not 


to call me Athe+ 


iſt, becauſe by 


Meaning without mumping and ſcoffing, (which we muſt underſtand be- 4 . 
fore we reply) be may hear further. 


I ever underſtood and explained Oligarchy, without mumping or 


 feaffing, to be the Reign of the few, or of a Party, excluding the 
main Body of the People; yet faith he, From their old Mumpfibus, 


and his new Sumpfibus, ue Lord deliver me. He ſhould be fined 5 l. 
By the new Sumpfibus, he intimates that he means the Government 
by a Senate and by the People: and the Reaſon why he deprecates 
this by his Litany, is, that moſt undoubtedly it muſt bring in a ſingle 
Perſon. This Conſequence he purſueth with much Greek, in which 

nie you 


that I am none. 


_—— 8 ” 
„ 
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you ſhall ſee how well he underſtandeth that Language, or indeed 
: any ancient Commonwealth or Author. His firſt Greek Quotation, 
as you may find at length in his 72 Page, importeth that in Lacede- 
mon no Man ſtood up by the Way of Honour, but to a King, or to 
« an Ephore. This, without mumping or ſcoffing, he Engliſheth thus, 
| None flood or were raiſed up (meaning in the Commonwealth of La- 
cedemon) but a King and the Ephore ; whence he infers, That a fingle 
Perſon had an executive Power therg, Then out of Heraclides he ſets 
down a Text which ſhews, that the Theſmothete in Athens were ſworn 
L not to take Bribes ; or if they did, were to pay a Statue of Gold to 
Apollo; and this he Engliſheth thus: The Theſinothets were not to table 
Bribes, nor to ſet up the golden Image, which he underſtands of a 
King: and finding a King-Prieſt in that Commonwealth, (as in ours 
there is a King-Herald) he concludes that they did ſet up a King; and 
ſo, that the Senate and the People is a Government inclining to ſet 
up a ſingle Perſon, Nor is there nſuch of his ns out of an- 
cient Authors, that is leſs miſtaken, and it . out of Scripture. 
You ſhall have but one Piece more of him, which is concerning Ro- 
5 tation: of this ſaith he, | = 


WHETHER this Way be not, of any, the moſt liable to an 

Oſtraciſm, let any judge, by diſcouraging, laying afide, or driving 

mill bor out of the Land, the moſt publickly ſpirited Worthies that are in it; 

Mr. Rogers. Men of the greateſt Ability, Gallantry, and Fidelity, by which Means 

7 a many brave Governments have been utterly deſtroyed : as the 4- 

thenians, Argives, Thebans, Rhodians, and others. It is faid in Athens, 

"ITTias Hopd net, xa ro r. Oceaxiops vouy eiayynoale, Ot "AM T8 

woeaxioHnoay xa; R d¹ẽ?ZK . xa: Apigeidg That Hippias plaid the 

Tyrant, and he brought forth the Law of Oftraciſm ; but others were 

caſt into Exile by it, ſuch as Xantippus, Ariſtides, &c. Nor can we 

but foreſee, how faſt the Wheel of their Rotation would boult or 

fling out the beſt and ableſt in the Commonwealth; for Bran, leaving 

Steal a link the worſt behind in, of all others. And yet of this muſt his Cake 

more, and ſay, be made, which, after it is baked, he would have divided by filly 

| 6 gg Girls! A pretty Sport for the Mummers indeed, or thoſe nimble- 

witted Houſe-wives (that with Vice can out-vie the Virtues of the 

beſt) to learn ſo lightly the whole Myfery of a Commonwealth, and 

moſt abſtruſe IJntrigues or Cabals of State (Page 13. Oceana) that 

when theſe Joans are weary with their Bobbins, they may bob our 

| Ears bravely, with a garrulous Rule; and when they lag in their 

| Bone-lace, they may lace our Bones, (for Loggerheadi, to let them lay 

| down the Diſtaff, and take up the Scepter ; leave the Spindle, and 

divide the Spoil ; yea, then fit like Magpres at their Doors, dumb 

5 Saints in their Idol's Churches! Goats in their Gardens ! Devils in 
| : their Houſes ! Angels in the Streets ] and Syrens at their Windows ! 

| | as they ſay of the Talians; for when they can live no longer by their 

TY Work, they ſhall live by their Wits, in Mr. Har.'s Commonwealth, 

that ſifts out the beſt, and keeps in the worſt to make his Cake with. 

0 But in Lacedemon, Auxdpyeg 0 Euvopus Fas dn HV due ODłi 

| Aaxedaipeviss, urig rr ys 8 X4X8; TE fc neuraſe. Lycurgus the 

Son of Eunomus, willing to endow the Lacedemonians with their Dues 

in Righteouſneſs and Juſtice, took not away any worthy or good 

Reward from any one. And the Thebans, to encourage Dignity, and 

| 8 | * # | 9 
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keep, up. the Honour of Magiſtracy from Contempt, made a Law, 
Ut nemo babilis jeſfet, ad Honores Reipublice, ſuſci n nift Davy 
Annis a Mercaturd deſtityſſet, &c. That no Man ſhould be accounted 
qualified for: the Honours of the Commonwealth, i. e. in Magiſtracy, 
unleſs he had firſt-left his merchandizing ten Years : Such a care had 
they to keep out the Joans and Toms, which Mr. H. admits, by Turns 
and Times, as the Rotation boults them into the Government, and 
their Betters out. And what was ſaid of Cliſbenes an Athenian, 
hg νν gs To dei, ig os ae Sa cio yo per &, dureg ines The xaradinng 
TpaT@-, might poſſibly be applied to Mr. H. were their Rogation ef- 
fected; that he was one of the firſt that introduced this Government 
by Oftracifm, and one of the firſt that felt it, and would have retro- 
duced it; the firſt that brought it in, and the firſt that it wrought out. | 
Therefore let him ſecure his own Bull, before he baits another's, and Mart the Inge- 
take his Play | ddr (335 aniwiro, & pu yairay nan; dy, J 777 
LASTLY, I would willingly be informed how his new Platforms have written 
or Principles Paganiſb or Popiſb, fetch'd from Athens, or from Venice, ms l 
can, without cruciating Extremities and Applications, be adequated to rael, they will 
our Commonwealth under Chriſtian Profeſſion ? ſo that Bye rr 
foffidebant Papiſtæ, ſemper poſſideant Rapiſtæ; what the Papiſts once * 
had, Rapiſts and ravenous ones would ever have, viz. our Bales and iy Rotation is 
Liberties from us; nor could it be acquired, I think, without greater *. 
Advantages to Papiſts and Atheiſts: than to us, ſeeing the very Intereſt 
of the Son of God, and Saints in the Nation, the beſt and nobleſt ., 
Cauſe on Earth, in all the integrating Parts thereto, is not taken no- al ay 8 
tice of in his Platform; neither in the Balance nor the Wheel; in the fr Liberty of 
Ballot nor Rotation (or Rogation) of it; ſo that D:ffers curandi tempus Cuſcienc. 
in Annum ? Quicquid dblirant Reges, pleactuntur Achivi. I may con- 
clude with Mr. B. p. 240. That God having already given us the beſt 
Fundamental Laws; let us have but good Magi/trates, and we ſhall have 
good | derivative; Laws, ot human, It was a Law among the Cre- 
tians, that ret alda parldvav. v Nepss infAgvo) pre ri. pirudias 
iu ix Ths peo Wuxtyay av , v WHONWTEpYY args TH popes Tapa- 
_ AzpPaywoi, &. That their Children ſhould learn their Laws with 
Melody; that from the MUSICK. they might take great Pleaſure in 
them, and more eaſily commit them to Memory, We need no ſuch 
Lau, to endear or dulciſy our Cauſe or the Laws of it in the Common- 
wealth, If the Foundation of it be that, which the Hand of the A 
migbty hath laid amongſt us both for Church and State, from Chriſtian 
Principles, rather than from Paganiſb or meer Morals, it will make 
moſt excellent Harmony in the Ears and Hearts of all Men and 
Chriſtians; And the Governours of Fudah ſhall ſay in their Hearts, the 
Inhabitants of. Jeruſalem ſhall*be my Strength, in the Lord of Hoſts 
their God, Tach. xii. 5. Thus our Governours thought of them in 
the Days. of Straits, and will again fee it, one of their beſt Intereſts, 
to have their Prayers and their God, as well as their Purſes and Blood, 
engaged for them; and not diſoblige them upon Jealouſies ſuggeſted 
by the Enemy, who for their Virgin Fidelity, and untainted Adhe- 
rence to the Cauſe, may be called Tapleviss, as the Lacedemonians did 
their Wives after their Innocency did break out, and get above the 
Clouds of Suſpicion and Reproach. But if, after all, they will be 
planting and Ending us again in the Spirit of the Nation, as if 
God had owned no Cauſe, or made no fignal Diſcrimination ; or 


the tender 
Rain, 2 Sam, xxili. 3, 4. iich that theſe may be, agree 


his Neighbour 
Ways able to 08e Let this be conſidered; for if it prove to be the 
truth of his Meaning, it muſt be from an evil Spirit. However, the 
Reader may now eaſily judge, whether the Spirit of the People, ex- 


ſhaken, no ſuch COR of the Earth, Ge. wlüch tikir ad: . 
General pretended as one Givatid of their Interruption; »which Mr, 

H. and others would hurry them into, to the endangering ol che | 
Cauſe, and the diſobliging the Adhefents; then will the Febor 


that keepeth Covenant with his People, 210 not alter he Thing thatiis®. 


gone out of his Lips, Pal. Ixxxix. 34. Acts ii, 30. and iii. 20, 2. 


raiſe up others in their ſtead, to carry on this his Cauſe, both it the 


Civils and the Spirituals and to form another People for himſelf to 
ſhew forth his Praiſe, I Z. Xliti. 21. Then they that Lab oer Men, gs 
be juſt, ruling : in the BY of God; ant they ſhall be at tb 

the e when the Sun ariſeth ; 4 Morning witbout Clouds, and Y 


raſs T that ſpring eth out of the Earth, by a thear Kae 1 ofter 


my Prayer, than with his Propoſals: I am . But — I leave him 
whom Mr. B. has quoted as a Stumbling-block before me; whom Iam 


br only otten over, 55 1 preſume have given a good lift to the rę- 


moving of him out of others Way, as to e right Foundation of of 
the NT IR and ftating the Cauſe. IcH 5 

Vo might have more; but becauſe it is no ) betrew; here is enough. | 
I could never yet find among Men like Mr. Rogers, that my Spirit is 


likely to paſs with them for an an more thati'a moral Spirit; and there 
18 — 4. more uſual among Divines that make mention of me, than 
to call me Mad-man or Aki. On the other fide, Mr. Rogers, and 
moſt of them that thus uſe me, hold themſelbes to be Men of ſancti- 
fied Spirits. Yet without boaſting, and upon Provocation, I ſubmit 
it ST the Reader, whether Mr. Rogers or my ſelf be of the better 
6 an : nor do I blame him ſo much for em ptying himſelf luſtily of 


at which burthened him; Paſſion” in a Man' is far more pardonable 


than Malice. He accuſeth me in his Title Page, of Venom and Vili- 
| fication: towards the honourable Members now in Parliament ; which, 
for any thing he hath faid, or can ſay to prove it, is not only to bear 


falſe Witneſs againſt his Neighbour, but in ſeeking the Deſtruction of 
"by falſe Witneſs, to blaſt a Cauſe which he is no other- 


cluding no Man, or the Spirit of 'Mr. Ropers, and ſuch like, which 
is that which he would have, excludin 8 the People, be the fitter to be 


* truſted with the Government. ann Sept. 2. 1659. 


READER, I intreat your Pardon; I b well enough that this 15 


3 below me ; but ſomething is to be ielded to the Nimes: l it hath been 


the Re en of two or three Hours 7 na rainy 1 11 1510 


3 NY 
4 ſuficiem WRELY to Mr. Stub. 


H ERE is a Book newly put forth by Mr. Stubb, intituled. 4 
Letter to an Officer, &c. which in brief comes to this, that he 
r have a ſelect Senate for Life, conſiſting of Independents, Ana- 
baptiſts, Fiſth-Monarchy-Men, and Quakers; for which he is pleaſed 
to quote Deut. xxili. that he would have all ſuch as adhered unto the 


I 


"Parliament againſt Sir G, Booth, to be inrolled as the People of Eng- 


land: that he would have all the reſt of the People of England to be 


_— Gibeonites, or Payſants. This Book I have read; Ser J have 


4 heard 


* * 
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heart a Tale f one, who, to get ſomethin pretended the ſhewing 
ol e ſtrange Beaſt, and Horſe and no Horſe, with the Tail ſtanding 
With her Tail tyd to the Manger ; the lively Emblem of an Olipar- 
chy. Mr. $446 pretending, to ſhew his Learning, takes thoſe things, 
as it were changing the Sex of them, which, I have written, and in 
his Writings turus their Tails, unto the Manger. Now this, as to the 
unlearned Reader, is that upon which it is to no Purpoſe to move any 
Controverſy ;-and as to the Learned, I need no more than appeal, 
whether in their proper Stables, or in the beſt Authors, the Heads of 

__ «hem ſtand; as I have ſet them, or the Tails. as Mr. Srubbh hath ſet 
. *them, Only let me ſay, that as to a ſelect Senate, underſtanding 

thereby a Senate not elected by the People, there is no more of this in 
all Story, than the Senate of Rome only. Whence it is undeniable” by 
any Man of common Underſtanding, that a ſelect Senate bringeth in a 
ſelect Intereſt, that a ſelect Intereſt cauſeth Feud between that ſelect 
Intereſt, and the common Intereſt, and ſo between the Senate and tlie 
popular Aſſembly; which Coal in England it is fitter for ſuch as Mr. 
Stub and his Patrons to blow, than for ſuch as underſtand Story, 

Government, and common Honeſty. But their Reaſons who decry 
the Poſſibility or Plauſibility of ſuch Acts or Orders as theſe, it vleaſeth 
him to call high Rodomontade's., Now which are the big 

4 


* are her Rodomon- 
tadhs, theſe, or thoſe which he uſeth in flouriſhing the Juſtitia of 
Aragon, a Patch in a Monarchy, which his Deſign is to tranſſate by a 
felei Senate, into a Commonwealth, I leave any Man to judge, even 
by the Teſtimony of his own Author Blanca, and in a Place cited by 
himſelf, though not ſo well rendered. Our Anceſtors, ſaith Blanca; 
have three ways ſecured gur Liberties ; by the Fuſtitia, by the great 
POWER of the Ricos hombres, (now he ſpeaks,) and by the Privilege 
of the Union. The firſt was à ciuil and Prefect Curb, a Gown, the 
ſecond was a domeſtick and more reſtraining one, (I think ſo, the Purſe and 

the Power,) the:third popular and 4-4 bo an excellent Militia, Now 
let any Man ſay, even after Blanca, if without the Nobility, in whom 
- was the Balance of this Monarchy, and their Retainers and Depen- 
- dents, of which conſiſted the Militia, this Court of the poor Gown- 
man called F/titia, muſt not haye been a very likely thing to reſtrain 
- a Prince; or conſider Whether without this fame Mummery of the 
 Arragonians; Houſe of |Peers and of Commons in other Monarchies, 

have not every whit as much reſtrained their Kings, and more, ſeeing 
this Toy, at every Election of the Magiſtrate called Fuſt/tiz, it te- 
ceived not Breath but from a King, was blown 50 by a King. His 
other Inſtances, as the thirty fix Curators of the Publich appointed unto 
Leis the Eleventh of France, by the three Eſtates, and the #wenty 
five ſelect Peers, given unto King Fohn of England, were like Shifts, 
and had leſs Effect. Security in Government muſt be from Entireneſs 
of Form; and Entireneſs of Form muſt be from Soundneſs or 
Rightneſs of Foundation. But Mr. Stub founding himſelf upon the 
Authority of Ariftotle, chat the Weſtern Parts are not capable ꝙ a 
rigbit Commonwealth, is declaredly for a wrong Commonwealth in 
England. He minds not that Venice, for the Capacity, is a righter 
Commonwealth than was ever any in Greece ; nor that the preſent 
State of England is of a far different, if not a quite contrary Nature 
to that of the Weſtern Parts, in the time of Ariffote, © 
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rr pk, order to the Propoling of 
A Commonwealth or Democracy 


F the Parliament ball be pleaſed. to appoint 4 Committee to receive Mr. 
Harrington Propofals for ſetling the Government of this Commonwealth, 
it is bumbly propoſed that unto the. Committee of the Houſe may be added, 


3% 


The Carl of e Beard. CO YR - Mr. Edward Waller. 


land. 
The Earl of Denbigh. 
The Earl of Clare. 
The Earl of King ſton. 
The Duke of r 
Lord Grey of Wark. 
Lord Faultkeland. 
Lord Lambert. 
Lord Bronker. 
Richard Nevil, Eſqʒ 
Mr. Nathaniel Fiennes. 
Lord Mayor of London. 
Alderman Titchborne, . 
Mr. Tharl. 
Mr. William Pierepoint. 
Sir Fobn Eveling, © 
Mr. Crew. _. 
Mr. An/lo of Ireland. 
Mr. Prynne. 
Sir Paul Neal. 
Sergeant 2 
Colonel Taylor. 
Lord Brougbal. 
Mr. Hubard. | 
Mr. Fohn Trevor. 
Captain Adam Baynes. 


Dr. Ferne. 
Dr. Owen. 


$6 Mr. Manton. 


Mr. Samuel Moyer. 

r. Anthony Samuel. 
Major Vildam. 
Mr. Maximiliam Petty. 
Mr. William Harri. 
Mr. Vren. 


| n Me. Baxter of Kildermin- 


er. 


| "de Watwin. 
Dr. Brooks. 
Mr. Arthur Boa. 


Mr. Cook. 
Dr. Haymond. 


nn | 


Captain Andrew Ellis. 


Mr. Challinor Chute. _ 
Mr. Slingsby Bethel. 
Sir Cheam Culpepper. 


Sir Henry Blount. 


Sir Horatio -,= WY 
Sir Anthony Ally Cooper. 


Mr. Fob Charleton. 


Sir Orlando Br an. 

Mr. Nobert re. 
Mr. Wiltiam Fs. 
Sir Tuftinien Ham. 

8 8 De Kel 


0 1 Sir Robert £ 
; 9 | 2 Mr. Sedgavict. 8 
Mr. Philip 5. 


Colonel Harte. 

Major Harhe. 

Colonel Fohn Clark. 
Mr. Jobn Denham. 
Mr. Morrice.'. ' 4 © 
Mr. Hugh Biſico ven. 


Sir George Booth. 
Mr. Robert Roles. 3 


Dr. Mills. 


Dr. Thomas Godwin, 
Colonel Lilburn. WA WA 
Charles Howard, Eſq; 
Colonel AÞfeld. 


Sir Thomas:Gower. | 
Lord Com. Bradſbaau. 


General Desborow. 


| Colonel Janes Berry; 


THAT this Committee fit Tueſdays and Fridays, by 


in the Afternoon, in the Banquetting-Houſe, Court o 
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Major William Packer. 
Praiſegod Barebones. 

Sir William Waller. 
Colonel Sanders. 
Colonel Hatcher. 
Colonel Eumond Salmon; 
Colonel) Francis Hacker. 
Mr. Richard Knightley. 


Colonel John Burch. 
© Mr. John Swynfen, 

Mr. Thomas Bampfield. 
Colonel Fobn Oley. 
Mr. Milliam Kiten. 


Anthony Pier ſon. 


Colonel Mo /s. 


Mr. Frecheville of Stavehy. 


Mr. Fames Morley. 
Dr. Philip Carteret. - 


Captain ichard Dean. | 
"Achutant General William 


Allen. 

M r. William Foreſter of 
Aldermarton. 

Mr. Edward Hariſom. 

Mr. Arthur Samwell. 

Mr. Samuel Tull, 

Mr. Edward Sallnway. 


three of the Clock 
Requeſts, or painted 


Chamber, the Doors being open, and the-Room well fitted for all Comers; and 
that Mr. Harrington han bare ropoſed by Appointment of the # 2 ſuch 
ve 3 


others may rr as ſhall 


Ge leave 0 hes e 


THIS by Frietds to the Commonwealth is propoſed with Mr. HA R- 
RINGTON's conſent. 5 „ 


The REasons 5 this PaoposiTION are theſe: 


TT is the A way of propoſing a rad that it be 
firſt propoſed to Conviction, before it be impoſed by Power. 

TH E Perſons herein nominated being Convinced, it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily have an = iy Ae 


THE 


* 

by * 
=: * 5 
= | > N 

* 4 - od 
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War. 


- 
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Or a Model of a Free State, or equal Commonwealth. 
Irrer . 8 4 * 1 n N rer 7 2 
opoſe et in brief, and to be again 
more at large propoſed to, and debated by a free 
and open Society of ingenious Gentlemen. 81 


* 
— ne 


te fortes, ita fwlices. 


* * — 
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At the R 0 8 4 Decem. 20. 1659. 


D ESOLVED, that the Propyſer be defired, and ii hereby defired 


| to bring in a Model of a Free State, or equal Commonwealth, at 


large, to be farther debated by this Society, and that in Order thereunto 
it be ff Printed. | | | F he 
= 8 


"RESOLVED, that the Model being propoſed in Print, ſhall be 
firft read, and then debated by Clauſes. FAM ako wy 


thereupon begin not at the ſooner till the next Evening, 


__ RESOLVED, that fuch as will Debate, be defired lo bring ir their 
Queries upon, or Olyettions againſt the Clauſe in Debate, if they think 


fit, in W²Writing. 


RESOLVED, that Debate being fuffciently had upon a Clauſe, the 


_ Queſtion be put by the Ballotting-Box, not any way to determine of, 
: or meddle with the Government of theſe Nations, but to diſcover the 


Judgment of this Society, upon the Form of popular Government, in 
Abſtract, or ſecundum Artem. NES 5 „ ek. i: 


— 


— 


I) be Principles of Government. 


FEY „ Government is founded | upon over-Balance, in Propriety. 
IF one Man hold the over-Balance unto the whole People in 


Propriety, his Propriety cauſeth abſolute Monarchy. 

IF the Few hold the over-Balance unto the whole People in Pro- 

priety, their Propriety cauſeth Ariſtocracy, or mixed Monarchy. 
IF the whole People be neither over-balanced by the Propriety of 

one, nor of a few, the Propriety of the People, or of the many, 


cauſeth Democracy, or popular Government. 


THE Government of one againſt the Balance, is Tyranny. 

THE Government of a few againſt the Balance, is Oligarchy. 
THE Government of the many, (or Attempt of the People to 
govern) againſt the Balance, is Rebelion, or Anarchy. W 

WHERE the Balance of Propriety is equal, it cauſeth a State of 


»4 . 


TO hold, That Government may be founded upon Community, 


is to hold, that there may be a black Swan, or a Caſtle in the Air; 


I or, 


.RESOLF'ED, that a Clauſe being read over Night, the Debate 
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and a 2 Anh., F or em da deres "71 


The Principles of Meera 


or, that what Thing ſoevet is as imgbllke, as what tunh been ig 
Practice, muſt be as practicable, as what hath been in Practice. 

IF the over-Balance of Propriety be in one Man, it neceſitateth 
the Form of Government to be like that of Tah. odo bas gaft 

IF the over-Balance of Propriety be in the Few, 55 1 Ke tatetk 
the Form of the Government to be like that of Kitip: Lords, and 
Commons. 

IF the People be not over- balanced by one, or a few, they are 
not capable of any other Form of Government, than that of a Senate, 


6 
X. 


3 
e 3 h 7 5 
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For the FORM or MODEL, in Brief of a FR EE. 
STATE, or quad COMMONE EALTH. It 
hath been propoſed i in this Manner. 


I 10 381 LH CT « IM. HT 
y Er the whole Terr of Octbvib] be divided as ally as may 

1 be, into fifty bene, Shires. Mo F 

2. LET the whos Inhabitants ang of Women, Children, and 
Servants) be divided according unto their Age into Elders and Youth 3 
and according unto their Eſtates Into ork and Foot, 

. LET all ſuch as are eighteen Vears of Age or upwards to 
thirty, be accounted Youth ; and all ſuch as are thirty or upwards, 
be accounted Elders. 

4. LE T all ſuch as have one Hundred Pounds 4 Year, or upwards, | 
in Lands, Goods, or Money, be accounted of the Horſe ; and all ſuch 
as have under, be accounted of the Foot of the Commuotiwealth: 1 

5. LET every Pariſh in a Shire elect annually the fifth Elder of 
the ſame, to be for that Year a Dep poty of that Pariſh ; if a Pariſh be 
too ſmall, let it be laid as to this Purpoſe, unto the next; and in 
this Reſpect, let every Fart of the e ee nen to ſome 


| Pariſh. 


6. WHERE there is but one Elder of the Horſe is Pariſh, Jet 


him be annually eligible, without Interval: where there are more El- 


ders of the Horſe, let no Deputy of the Pariſh 1 8 but 


* after. the Interval of one Year. 


7. WHERE there be four Elders & the Horte, or wore; in 165 


| and the fame Pariſh, let not under two, nor above half of thei be 
elected, at one and the fame Election, or Time. 


8. LET the Deputies thus elected at the Pariſhes, / difemble a aunh- 


ally at the Capital of their Shire, and let them then, and there elect 
out of their Ut Number, two Elders” of the Horſe to be Knights 
or Senators, three Elders of the Horſe, and four Elders of the Foot, 
to be of the Aſſembly of the People, for the Term of three Years, in- 
joining an equal Vacation, or Interval, before ad can be re-elected 
"I in either of theſe Ca acities. 8 


9 LET there be elected at the ame Time in each Shire, the firſt 
Year only, two other Knights, and ſeven other Deputics for the 


Term of one Year, and two other Knights, with ſeven other Depu- 
ties for the Term of two Vears, which! in all conſtituteth the Senate 


eat e Rota rr 
W 11 {A 0 \ * ae . a 
e N " 1 % * Y . * + bd > \ 


and fifty Deputies, each being upon a triennial Rotation, or annual 
,, ̃ . TROF 30 
10. LE the Senate have the whole Authority or Right of deba- 
ting and propoſing unto the People; let the popular Aſſembly have 
the whole Power of Reſult; and let what ſhall be propoſed by the 
Senate, and reſolved by the popular Aſſembly, be the Law of Oceana. 


18 49; 921 8 26: ee eo 
TX Aſſemblies thus conſtituted, muſt neceſſarily amount unto 

the Underſtanding and the Will, unto the Wiſdom and the In- 
tereſt of the whole Nation; and a Commonwealth, where the Wiſ⸗ 


dom of the Nation propoſeth, and the Intereſt of the People reſol- 


veth, can never fail in whatever ſhall be farther neceſſary for the 
right conſtituting of: iefel& «3 OT 4 I 19 9 


— nn * 


3 OE PALM, cit eu * | 1 : | Lite 
The MODEL at large of a FREE-STATE, or e- 
qual COMMONWEALTH. Propoſed in four 


„ Parte: fo 


Fit, ts Civil, 285) 2 Þ -— *FThircdly,- the Military, 
Secondly, the Religious, f Fart. 7 Fourthly, the Provincial, 


I. "HAT the whole native or proper Territory of Oceana (reſpect 
had unto the Tax- role, unto the Number of People, and to 
the Extent of Territory,) be caſt with as much Exactneſs as can be 
convenient, into fifty Precincts, Shires, or Tribes. 
2. THAT all Citizens, that is, Free- men, or ſuch as are not Ser- 
vants, he diſtributed into Horſe and Foot, that ſuch of them as have 
One hundred Pounds a Vear in Lands, Goods, or Money, or above 
that Proportion be accounted of the Horſe; and all ſuch as have un- 
der that Proportion, be accounted of the Foot. LIES ee 
3. THAT all Elders or Free-men, being thirty Vears of Age, 
or upwards, be capable of civil Adminiſtration; and that the Vouth, 
or ſuch Freemen as are between eighteen Vears of Age and Thirty, 
be not capable of civil Adminiſtration, but of Military only, in ſuch 
Manner as ſhall follow in the military Part of this Model. 
4. THAT the Elder's Reſident in each Pariſh, annually aſſemble 
in the ſame; as for Example, upon Monday next enſuing the laſt of 
December. That they then, and there elect out of their own Num- 
ber every fifth Man, or one Man out. of every five, to be for the 
Term of the Year enſuing a Deputy of that Pariſh ; and that the 


firſt and ſecond ſo elected, be Overſeers, or Preſidents for the regula- 


ting of all parochial Congregations, whether of the Elders, or of the 
- Youth, during the Term for which they were elected. 

5. THAT ſo many Pariſhes lying neareſt together, whoſe Depu- 
ties ſhall amount to one hundred, or thereabouts, be caſt into one 
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Hundred, 


Precinct, called the Hundred: and that in each Precinct called the 


Hundred, there be a Town, Village, or Place appointed, to be the 


The Nota. 


Capital of the fame,  _ 3 I PR OT "pe W. e b 

6. THAT the parochial Deputies elected throughout the Hun- 
dred aſſemble annually; for Example, upon Monday next enſuing 
the laſt of January, at the 1 5 of their Hundred. That they 
then and there elect out of the Horſe of their Number one Juſtice 
of the Peace, one Jury-man, one Captain, one Enſign; and out of 
the Foot of their Number, one other Jury-man, one High-conſta- 

7. THAT every twenty Hundreds, lying neareſt, and moſt con- 
yeniently together, be caſt into one Tribe, or Shire, That the whole 
Territory being after this Manner caſt into Tribes, or Shires, ſome - 
Town, Village, or Place, be appointed unto every Tribe, or Shire, 
for the Capital of the ſame: And that theſe three Precincts, that is, 
the Pariſh, the Hundred, and the Tribe, or Shire, whether the De- 
puties thenceforth annually choſen in the Pariſhes, or Hundreds, 


come to increaſe, or diminiſh, remain firm, and unalterable for ever, 
fave only by Act of Parliament. | | 


„ 


8. THAT the Deputies elected in the ſeveral Pariſhes, together 
with their Magiſtrates, and other Officers, both civil and military, 
elected in their ſeveral Hundreds, aſſemble, or muſter annually ; for 
Example, upon Monday next. enſuing the laſt of February, at the 
Capital of their Tribe, or Shire no fra 

9. THAT the whole Body thus aſl: mbled upon the firſt Day of 
the Aſſembly, ele& out of the Horſe of their Number one High- 
Sheriff, one Lieutenant of the Tribe, or Shire, one Cuftos Ratulorum, 
one Conductor, and two Cenſors. That the High-Sheriff be Com- 
mander in Chief, the Lieutenant Commander in the ſecond Place, and 
the Conductor in the third, of this Band, or Squadron. That the 
Cuſtos Rotulorum be Muſter-maſter, and keep the Rolls. That the 
Cenſors be Governors of the Ballot. And that the Term of theſe 


= < 


 Magiſtracies be annual, 


10. THAT the Magiſtrates of the Tribe, that is to fay, the High- 
Sheriff, Lieutenant, Ciſtos Rotulorum, the Cenſors, and the Conduc- 


tor, together with the Magiſtrates and Officers of the Hundred, that 


is to fay, the twenty Juſtices of the Peace, the forty. Jury-men, the 
twenty High-conſtables be one Troop, and one Company apart, call- 
ed the Prerogative Troop, or Company. That this Troop. bring in, 
and aſſiſt the Juſtices of Aſſize, hold the Quarter-Seſſions in their 
ſeveral Capacities, and perform their other Functions as formerly. 
11, THAT the Magiſtrates of the Tribe, or Shire, that is to lays 
the High-Sheriff, Lieutenant, Cu/tos Rotulorum, the Cenſors, and 
Conductor, together with the twenty Juſtices elected at the Hundreds, 
be a Court for the Government of the Tribe called the Phylarch ; 
and that this Court proceed in all Matters of Government, as ſhall 
from Time to Time be directed by Act of Parliament. 
12. THAT the Squadron of the Tribe, upon the ſecond Day of 
their Aſſembly, elect two Knights, and three Burgeſſes out of the 
Horſe of their Number, and four other Burgeſſes out of the Foot of 
their Number. That the Knights have Seſſion in the Senate, for the 
Term of three Vears, and that the Burgeſſes be of the prerogative 


Tribe, or Repreſentative of the People for the like Term, That if in 
eaſe of Death, or Expulſion, a Place become void in the Senate, or 
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lar Aſſembly, the reſpective Shire or Tribe have timely Notice 
om the Seignory, and proceed in the Manner aforeſaid unto extraor- 
dinary Election of a Deputy or Senator, for the remaining Part of 
the Term of the Senator or Deputy, deceaſed or expelled. 

13. THAT for the full and perfect Inſtitution, at once, of the 
Afemblies mentioned, the Squadron of each Tribe or Shire, in the 
firſt Year of the Commonwealth, ele& two Knights for the Term 
of one Year, two other Knights for the Term of two Years, and 
ftly, two Knights more for the Term of three Years; the like for 
the Burgeſſes, of the Horſe firſt, and then for thoſe of the Foot. 

14. THAT a Magiſtrate, or Officer elected at the Hundred, be 
thereby barred from being elected a Magiſtrate of the Tribe, or of the 
firſt Day's Election. That no former Election whatſoever bar a Man of 
the ſecond Day's EleCtion at the Tribe, or to be choſen a Knight or 
Burgeſs. That a Man being choſen a Knight or Burgeſs, who be- 
fore was choſen a Magiſtrate or Officer of the Hundred or Tribe, 
delegate his former Office or Magiſtracy in the Hundred or the 
Tribe, to any other Deputy, being no Magiſtrate nor Officer, and 
being of the ſame Hundred, and of the ſame Order, that is, of the 
Horſe, or of the Foot reſpectively. That the whole and every 
Part of the foregoing Orders for Election in the Pariſhes, the Hun- 


dreds, and the Tribes, be en. and inviolate upon ſuch Penalties, 
t 


in caſe of Failure, as ſhall hereafter be provided by Act of Parlia- 
ment againſt any Pariſh, Hundred, Tribe or Shire, Deputy or Per- 
ſon ſo offending. e | 

_ 15. THAT the Knights of the annual Election in the Tribes 
take their Places on Monday next enſuing the laſt of March, in the 


Senate. That the like Number of Knights, whoſe Seſſion deter- 


mineth at the fame Time, recede, That every Knight or Senator 
be paid out of the publick Revenue quarterly ſeventy five Pounds, 
during his Term of Seſſion, and be obliged to fit in purple Robes. - 
16. THAT annually upon Reception of the new Knights, the 
Senate proceed unto Election of new Magiſtrates and Counſellors, 
That for Magiſtrates they elect one Archon or General, one Orator 
or Speaker, and two Cenſors, each for the Term of one Year, theſe 
| iſcuouſly ; and that they elect one Commiſſioner of the Great 
Seal, and one Commiſſioner of the Treafury, each for the Term of 
three Years, out of the new Knights only. | _ 
17. THAT the Archon or General, and the Orator or Speaker, as 
Conſuls of the Commonwealth, and Prefidents of the Senate, be du- 


ring the Term of their Magiſtracy paid quarterly five hundred Pounds: 


that the Enſigns of theſe Magiſtracies be, a Sword born before the 
General, and a Mace before the Speaker : that they be obliged to 
wear Ducal Robes : and that what is faid of the Archon or General in 
this Propoſition,” be underſtood only of the General ſitting, and not 
of the General marching. | 

18. THAT the General fitting, in caſe he be commanded to 


march, receive Field-pay ; and that a new General be forthwith elect- 


ed by the Senate to ſucceed him in the Houſe, with all the Rights, 
Enſigns and Emoluments of the General fitting, and this ſo often as 
one or more Generals are marching. 3 
19. THAT the three Commiſſioners of the Great Seal, and the 
three Commiſſioners of the TR uſing their Enſigns and * 
1 an 


626 


we out of each Order or Election; 100 t the 


and performing their other ABER as ee be paid quarte 


That they be Preſidents of the Council for Relig MM 


wi 
20. THAT the Cenfors be each of 1 5 e 61 ane U NN 
verſity by Vertue of their Election: That they 2 i U B lots 7 1 


unto each of them three hundred ' ſeventy Pounds. 


bat they have" 
under Appeal unto the Senate right to note * remove a Senator 
that is ſcandalous :* That each mods a Silver Wand. for the Enfi ign of 
his Magiſtracy: That each be paid quarterly three hundred ſeventy , 
five Pounds, and be obliged to wear ſcarlet Robes. _ 

21. THAT the General ſitting, yo. Speaker, and the fix Com- 
miſſioners aboveſaid, be the Seignio Is Commonwealth. 


22. THAT there be a Council of dt im Pom of 5 te, 


at 
by the annual Election of five out of the new Knights, or r lt cleck g 


| TE the Senate. 


3. THAT there be a counel fot Religion conſiſting of twelve 

Kniz ts four out of each Order, and] uated by the annual Elec- 
tion 175 four out of the Knights laſt ele ed into the Senate. That 
there be a Council for Trade conſiſting of 2 like Number, elected and 
8 in the ſame Manner. 2 | 
24. THAT there be a Council of War, not elected by the Senate, | 
but elected by the Council of State out of themſelves. That this 


Council of War conſiſt of nine Knights, three out of each Order, 


and be perpetuated by the annual Electi of three out of the laſt 
Knights elected into the Council of om 

25. THAT in caſe the Senate add nine Knights more out of their 
own Number unto the Council of War, the faid Council be under- 
ſtood by ſuch Addition, to be Dictator of the Commonwealth, for 


the Term of three Months, and no longer, except by further Order 


of the Senate the ſaid Dictatorian Power be prolonged for a like 
26. THAT the Seigniory „ bare Seſſion The Suffrage, with Right 


8 
alſo jointly or — to o propoſe both in the Senate and in all 
Senatorian Councils. 


27. THAT each of the three onen or Diviſions of Knights in, 


each Senatorian Council elect one Provoſt for the Term a 


Week; and that any two Provoſts of the ſame Council ſo dected 
may propoſe unto the reſpective Council, and not other wiſe. 

28. THAT ſome fair Room or Rooms well furniſhed and at- 
tended, be allowed at the State's Charge ſor a free and open Aca- 
demy unto all Comers, at ſome convenient Hour or Hours, to- 


wards the Evening. That this Academy be governed accordin 


the Rules of good Breeding or civil Converſation, by ſome or $i of of 
the Propoſers : and that in the ſame it be lawful for any Man by 


Word of Mouth, or by Writing, in jeſt or in earneſt, to propoſe un- 
to the Propoſers. 


29. THAT for Embaſſadors in ordinary there be four Reſidences, 
as France, Spain, Venice, and Conſtantinople : That every Reſident 
upon Election of a new Embaſſador in ordinary, remove to the 
next Reſidence in the Order nominated, till having ſerved in them 
all, he return home. That upon Monday next enſuing the laſt of 
November, there be every Grond Year elected by the Senate ſome 


fit Perſon, being under thirty five Years of Age, and not of the Se- 


nate, 


= wa 


” 


ar Aﬀembly : That the Party fo defied repair 

upon Monday next eplving the laſt of March following, as Embaſ- 
ſador in Ordinary unto the Court of France, and there reſide for the 
Term of two hal to be computed from the firſt of April next 
enſuing his Election, That every Embaſſador in Ordinary be allow- 
ed three thouſand Pounds a Year, during the Term of his Reſiden- 
cies ; and that if a Reſident come to die, there be an extraordinary 
Election into his Reſidence for his Term, and for the Remainder of 
his Removes, , and Progreſs. 1 | | 


* > of -4 7 


30. THAT all emergent Elections be made by Scrutiny, that is, by 
a Council, or by Commiſſioners propoſing, and by the Senate; reſolving 


T 47 Les t vs 1 1 181 82 
nate, nor of the popular een : 


in the manner following; That all Field-Officers be propoſed by the 
Council of War: that all E nbaſſadors extraordinary be propoſed by 
the Council of State: that all Judges and Serjeants at Law be propo- 
. kd by the Commiſſioners of the Great Scal. That all, Barons and 
Officers of Truſt in the | =: Roda be propoſed by the Commiſſio- 
ners of the Fe that ſuch as are thus propoſed and ap- 
proved by the Senats, be, held lawfully elt ũse. 
31. THAT the Cognizance of all Matter of State to be conſider- 
ed, or Law to be enacted, whether it be provincial or national, do- 
meſtick or foreign, appertain unto the Council of State, That ſuch 
Affairs of either Kind as they ſhall judge to require more Secrecy, 
be remitted by this Council, and appertain unto the Council of War, 
being for that End a ſelect Part, of the ſame. . That the Cognizance 
and Protection both of the national Religion, and of the Liberty of 
Conſcience , equally eſtabliſhed, after the Manner to be ſhewn in the 
religious Part of this Model, appertain unto the Council for Religi- 
on. That all Matter of Traffick and Regulation of the fame apper- 
tain unto the Council for Trade. That in the Exerciſe of theſe ſeve - 
ral Functions, which naturally are ſenatorian or authoritative only, 
no Council aſſume any other Power, than ſuch only as ſhall be eſta- 


>; 


* 


ted upon the fame by Act of Parliament. 

32. THAT what ſhall be propoſed unto the Senate by one or 
more of the Seigniory or 8 general, or whatever was propoſed 

by any two of the Provoſts, or particular Propoſers, unto their re- 
pective Council; and upon Debate at that Council ſhall come to be 
propoſed by the ſame unto the Senate, be neceſſarily debatable and 


debated, by the Senate. That in all Caſes. wherein Power is derived | 5 | 
unto the Senate by Law made or by Act of Parliament, the Reſult of 


the Senate be ultimate; that in all Caſes of Law to be made, or not 
already provided for by Act of Parliament, as War and Peace, Levy | TT. 1 
of Men, or Money or the like, the Reſult of the Senate be not ul- 
timate. That whatſoever, is decreed by the Senate upon a Caſe 

wherein their Reſult is not ultimate, be propoſed by the Senate unto 
the Prerogative Tribe, or Repreſentative of the People, except only 
in Caſes of ſuch Speed or Secrecy, wherein the Senate ſhall judge the 
neceſſary Slowneſs, or Openneſs, in this way of. proceeding, to be of 


Detriment, or Danger unto the Commonwealth. 8 
33. THAT if upon the Motion or Propoſition of a Council or Propo- | 
ſer General, the Senate add nine Knights, promiſcuouſly choſen out of 5 
their own Number unto the Council of War; the ſame Council, as | , 
thereby made Dictator, have Power of Life and Death, as allo to | 
ena& Laws in all ſuch Caſes of Speed or Secrecy for and during the 
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printed and publiſhed, fo long before it is ta be propoſed. 
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Term of FRO Months and no longer, except 2 nem Order from 
the Senate. And that all Laws enacted by the Dictator 2 good and 


valid for the Term of one Year and no longer, Wa ae a by 
proppled..Þy the Senate, and reſolved by the People. 
34. 1H AT the Burgeſſes of the annual Een l by t 
Tribes, enter into the 7 2 Tribe, po ecke, or yn" 
ſentative of the People, upon Monda E next pon s the laſt. of March; 
and that the like W of Burgeſſes, whoſe Ierm is expired, re- 
cede at the ſame tine. That the Burgelſe thus entered, cl& unto 
themſelves. out-of theit own. Number, two of the Horſe, one to be 
Fe n and the other to he Cornet af the ſame; ge of the 
oot, one to be Cap tain, and the other to be Enſign ; 
Fark for; "the Term be three Vears. That theſe Fo being thi 
elected, the whole Tribe or Aſſembly proceed to the Election of four 
annual Magiltrates two, oat. of the Fot w be Tribunes of the Foot, 


_ and. two put of the Horſe to be Tribunes of the Horſe. That * 


Tribunes be Commanders of this Tribe in Chief, fo, far as it is a mili- 
tary Body, and. Preſidents , of the fame, as, it is a civil. Aſſembly. 
And laſtly, that this whole Tribe he paid weekly, 17 followeth: 
Unto each 1 7 the Tribunes of the Horls ſev . Unto each of 
Tribu a oat, inen Unta-ca ach af the, Captains of 
FE five . 


Unto each of the Canrena of Foot four of hs þ 
Unto each of the N Pounds. Unto each of the Enfigns 


two Pounds, ſeven Shillings. Unto every Ae two Pound z = 


to every one of the Foot one Pound, ten 125 lings. 


35. THAT inferior Officers, as Captains, Cornets, Enſigns, 
be only for the Military nee of this Squadron or Tribe. 15 


they have Seſſion of Courſe and with Suffrage in the Dictatorian Tag 


the Tribunes | have Seſſion in the Senate. without Suffrage ; 
cil, ſo often as it is created by the Senate. That they be Preſidents of 


the Court in all Caſes, to be judged by the _ : And that they 
have * under an Appeal unto popular Aſſembly, to note or re- 
move any Deputy or Burgeſs that is ſcandalous. 

36. F HAT Peculate or Defraudation of the Publick, all Caſes 
tending to the Subverſion of the Goyernment, be triable by this Re- 
preſentative; and that there be an Appeal unto the ſame in all Cauſes, 
and from all Magiſtrates, Courts, and Councils, whether National 


or Provincial. IN & 0d 


37. THA T the right of Debots, « as +I of R to the Peo- 


ple, be wholly and only in the — wg "without 1 e at alof Re- 
-fult, not derived from the Pec 


38. THAT the Power of Reſult be wholly and rats the popula 


Aſſembly, without any Right at all of Debate. 


« $6 


39. THAT the Senate having debated and agreed upon. «Law. to 


be propoſed, cauſe Promulgation of the fame to be made for the 


of fix Weeks before Propoſition, that is, cauſe the Law to be 


1gniory demand of 


40. THAT Promulgation being made, 1 Seign 
the Tribunes being preſent in the Senate, an Aſſembly of the People. 


That the Tributes upon ſuch Demand by the Seigniory or by the Senate, 


be obliged to aſſemble the Prerogative Tribe or Repreſentative of the 


People in Arms by ſound of Trumpet with Drums beating, and Co- 
| lours flying, in mon Town, Field, or eee being not above 
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fix Miles diſtant, u n the Day and at the Hour appointed, exce 
the inceting chr bu jr dec te ede of the Weather pps the like, ot 

ed kar of the Seigniory and the Tribunes: That the Pre- 
rogaive Tribe bei ing allernbled accordingly, the Senate Propoſe to 

two or more of the Senatorian Magiſtrates thereunto' a 

2 5 at the frſt Promulgation of the Law: That the Propoſets 
for the Senate open unto the People the Occaſion, Motives and Rea- 
ſons of the Law to be propoſed; and the fame being done, put it by 
diſtin& Clauſes unto the Ballot of the People. That if any material 
Clauſe or Clauſes be rejected by the People, they be reviewed by the 
Senate, Altered, and propoſed, if they d ink fit, to che chird ie, 


but no "oftner. [1.22 
7 4 by the Senat Aud reſolved 


41. TH AT what is #1bd p 
the People, be the La W Of KE and, 204 no other, except as in 
Caſe reſerved unto. the Dictatorian Couneil.” INE 
42. THAT every Magiſtracy, Office, or Election throughout 
at hole Commonwealth, whether annual or ttienninl, be under- 
ſtood of Conſequence, to injoin an Interval or Vacation equal unto the 
Term of the fame.” That! the Magiſtracy of a Knight and of a 
Burgeſs, be in this Relation underſtood as one and the fame; and that 
"this Order! regard only ſuch Elections as are national and domeſtick, 
and not ſuch as are provincial or foreign. 
44. THAT for an Exception from this Rule, whos there is but 
one Elder of the Horſe in ofie and the ſame Pariſh, that Elder be eli- 
gible i in the ſame without Interval; And Whete there be fout Elders of 
; Horſe or above in Ge and the me Pariſh, thete be not under 
nor above Half of them eligible at the fithe Election. 
44. T HAT throughout all the Aſſemblies and Couneils of this 
- Commonwealth, the Jyorum conſiſt of one Half in the time of 
Health, and of one third Futt in a time of 8 BY 1e declated 
by che . . meth ua} lf 
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THAT he: Univerfitics, ne peedy e # apa 


ſerved in their Rights and Indowments for and towards the 
Education and Proviſion of an able Miniſtry. LAH 
46. THAT the legal aud ancient Provifion fordhomatiohal Mi- 

o be ſo d, that the meaneſt fort of Livings or Benefices, 
without Defaleaion from the greater, be each D to the Re- 
venue of one hundred Pounds à Year; at the leaſt. 

47: THAT a Benefice becoming void in any Pariſh, the Elders of 
the lame may aſſemble, and give Notice unto the Vice-Chancellor of 


either Univerſity, by Certificate; ſpecifying the true Value of that 


Benefice; that the Vice- Chancellor upon a Receipt oſ ſuch Certificate, 
be obliged to call a Congregation of his Univerſity ; that the Congre- 


gation of the Univerſity to this End aſſembled, having regard unto the 


Value of the Benefice, make. choice of a Pecſon fitted for. the miniſ- 


terial Function, and return him unto the Pariſh ſo requiring; that the 


* Pro- 
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ches * ibturded unto a Parich. by eiter of the Waiver! -* wal 
exerciſe the Office and receive the Benefits, as Miniſter of the, Parih, 
for the Term of one Vear. That the Term of one Year c. pn _ 
Elders of the Pariſh aſſemble; and put the Election of the Prob bationer 
unto the Ballot. That if the be Rane have three Parts in ſour of A 
the Balls or Votes in the Affirmative, he be thereby ordained. and. 
elected Miniſter of that Pariſh ; not afterwards; to be degraded pr re · 
moved but by the Cenſors of the Tribe, the 1e of the ſame, 
or the Council of Religion, in ſuch Caſes as ſhall be unto them Fic: F 
ſerved by Act of Parliament. That i in caſe the Probationer come to 
fail of three Parts in four at the Ballot, he depart from that Pariſh;,... 
and if he return unto the Univerſity, it be without Diminution of the 
former Offices or Preferments which ts there enjoyed, or any Pre- 
dice unto his future Preferment; and be lawful in this caſe for 
any Pariſh to ſend ſo often to either Un ind be the Duty of 7 
cither Vice-Chancellor, upon ſuch ——— i make retury, of diffe- Fo 
rent Probationers, till ſuch time as the Elders of that Pariſh have firted 
themſelves with a Miniſter of their own Choice and Liking:. +, 

48. THAT the national Religion be exerciſed. — to a Di- 
rectory in that Caſe, to be made and publiſned by Act of nen. 0 
That the national Miniſtry be permitted to have no other publick Pre- 
ferment or Office in this Commonwealth. That a national Miniſter 
being convict of Ignorance or Scandal, be moveable out of his Bene- 
fice by the Cenſors of the Tribe, under an n: unto, the Phylarch, 
or to the Council for Religion. 

49. THAT no Religion being d I unto, or © deftryRive 1 
Chriſtianity, nor the publick Exerciſe of any Religion, dene ounded 
upon, or incorporated into à foreign Intereſt, be protected by, or- to- 
lerated in this State. That all other Religions, with the publick Exer- 
ciſe of the ſame, be both tolerated and protected by the Council of 


Religion; and tha all Profeſſors of any ſuch Religion, be equally ca- 


pable of 25 tions, Magiſtracies, Preferments and Offices, in this 


Ke unto the . of the ſame 
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PART e 
For the military Parry 7 is 7 


50. HAT annually upon Wedueſiay next enſuing the laſt of Devi | 
cember, the Youth of each Pariſh, under the Inſpection of 
Ke two Overibers of the? ſame, aſſemble; and elect the fifth Man of 
their Number, or one in five of them, to be for the T erm 'of that 
" Deputies of the Youth of that Pariſh. COUSIN: | 
. $1. THAT annually, on Wedneſday next Iain the laſt of FR : 
ary, "Mis ſaid Deputies of the reſpe&ive Pariſhes meet at the Ca- 
pital of the Hundred, where there are Games and Prizes allotted for 


them, as hath been ſhewed elſewhere, that there they ele& to them 
ſelves out of their own Number, one Captain, and one Enſign. And 
that of theſe Games, and this Election, the Magiſtrates, and Officers 


of che Hundred, be Preſidents and Judges for the impartial Diſtribution | 


of the Prizes. 


52. THA T any; upon Weidneſtay next enſuing the laſt of 
February, the Youth through the whole Tribe thus elected, be re- 
ceived at the Capital of the fame, by the Lieutenant, as Commander 


in 
3 9 
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in chief, by the Conductor, and b | the Cenſors ; that under Inſpection 


of theſe Magiſtrates, the ſaid Vouth be entertained with more ſplendid 
Games, diſciplined in a more military Manner, and divided by Lot 

into ſundry Parts of Eſſays, according to Rules elſewhere given. 

1 $3. THAT the whole Vouth of the Tribe thus aſſembled be the 
r{t 


ſſay. That out of the firſt Eſſay there be caſt by Lot two hun- 
dred Horſe, and fix hundred Foot; that they whom their Friends will, 
or themſelves can mount, be accounted Horſe, the reſt Foot. That 
theſe Forces amounting in the fiſty Tribes to ten thouſand Horſe, and 
thirty thouſand Foot, be always ready to march at a Week's warning; 


1 
+ + 
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and that this · be the ſecond Eſſay, or the ſtanding Army of the Com- 
4503 5 | | [4 "I or Sith ad... | 


54. THAT for the holding of each Provinde, the Commonwealth 
in the firſt Year aſſign an Army of the Youth, conſiſting of ſeven 


thouſand five hundred Foot, nd one thouſand five hundred Horſe, 


That for the Perpetuation of theſe provincial Armies, or Guards, 


there be annually at the Time and Place mentioned, caſt out of the 


firſt — of the Youth, in each Tribe or Shire ten Horſe, and fifty 
Foot; that is, in all the Tribes five hundred Horſe, and two thou- 


ſand five hundred Foot for Murpeſia, the like for Pampea, and the like 
of both Orders for the Sea- Guards, being each obliged to ſerve for the 
Term of three Years upon'the'State's flax. ” 
55. THAT the Senate and the 5 
decreed or declared War, and the Field- 


creed, whether by way of levy or recruit. That by the ſame War- 


rant he appoint his Time and Rendezvous; that the ſeveral Conductors 
of the Tribes or Shires deliver him the Forces at the Time 

and Place appointed. That a General thus marching out with the 
Standing Army, a new Army be elected out of the firſt Eſſay as for- 


merly, and a new General be elected by the Senate; that ſo alwa 


there be a Gegetal fitting, and 2 Standing Army, what Generals o- 5 
archihg.' And that in Caſg of Invaſion, the Bands of the 


ever 2 5 

Elders be obliged unto like Duty with thoſe of the Youth _ 
56. THAT an only Son be diſcharged of theſe Duties without 
Prejudice. That of two Brothers, there be but one admitted to foreign 
Service at one time. That of more Brothers not above Half. 'That 
whoever otherwiſe refuſeth his Lot, except upon Cauſe ſhewn he be 
diſpenſed withal by the Phylarch, or upon Penitence, he be by them 


pardoned and. reſtored, by ſuch . refuſal, be uncapable of electing, or 

being elected in this Commonwealth; as alſo, that he pay unto the 
State a fiſth of his Revenue for Protection, beſides Taxes, That Di- 
vines, Phyſicians and Lawyers, as alſo Trades not at leiſure for the 


Eſſays, be ſo far forth exempted from this Rule, that they be {till capa- 
ble of all Preferments in their reſpective Profeſſions with Indemnity. 


57. THAT upon Warrants iflued forth by the General for Recruits | 


or Levies, there be an Aſſembly, of the Phylacch in each Tribe: That 
ſuch Voluntiers or Men being above thirty Years of Age, as are deſi- 
rous of farther Imployment in Arms, appear before the Phylarch ſo 


aſſembled. That any Number of theſe not exceeding one Moiety of 
the Recruits or Levies of that Tribe or Shire, may be taken on by the 


Phylarch, ſo many of the Youth being. at the Diſcretion. of this 


Council diſbanded, as are taken on of the Voluntiers. That the Le- 
9] rat 4-90 1 571 15 ts „ 0.5, 


or the Dictator, having 
1 rs being appointed by the 
Council of War; the General, by Warrant iſſued unto the Lieutenant? 
of the Tribes, demand the ſecond Eſſay, or ſuch Part of it, as is de- 
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vies thus made, be conducted by the Conductor of the reſpective 
Tribe or Shire, unto the Rendezvous appointed: And that the Service of 
theſe be without other Term or Vacation, than at the Diſcretion of 
the Senate and the People, or ſuch Inſtructions unto the General, as 
ſhall by them in that caſe be provided. | 


* 8 * 1 1 


PART IV. 
For the provincial Part it is propoſed : 


58, ] HAT upon Expiration of Magiſtracy in the Senate, or at the 
1 annual Receſs of one third Part of the fame, there be elected 
by the Senate out of the Part receding into each provitcial Council 
four Knights for the Term of three Years, thereby to render each pro- 


vincial Council, preſuming it in the beginning to have been conſti- 


ted of twelve Knights, divided after the manner of the Senate, by 
three ſeveral Liſts or Elections, of annual, triennial and perpetual 
Revolution or Rotation. „ 5 

59. THAT out of the ſame third Part of the Senate annually re- 
ceding, there be unto each Province one Knight elected for the Term 
of one Year. That the Knight ſo elected be the provincial Archon, 
General or Governor. That a provincial Archon, Governor or Gene- 
ral, receive annually in April, at his Rendezvous appointed, the Youth. or 
Recruits elected in the precedent Month to that end by the Tribes, and 
by their Conductors delivered accordingly. That he repair with the 
ſaid Youth and Recruits, unto his reſpective Province, and there diſmiſs 


that Part of the oe 9s Guard or Army, whoſe triennial Term is ex- 


pired. That each provincial Governor have the Conduct of Affairs of 
War and of State, in his reſpective Province, with Advice of the pro- 
vincial Council ; and that he be Prefident of the ſame. 5 
600. THAT each provincial Council elect three weekly Propoſers or 
Provoſts, after the manner, and to the Ends already ſhewn in the Con- 
ſtitution of Senatorian Councils; and that the Provoſt of the ſenior Liſt 
during his Term, be Preſident of the Council in Abſence of the pro- 
vincial Archon, er Genen. 
61. THAT each provincial Council proceed according unto Inſtruc- | 
tions received from the'Council of State, and keep Intelligence with 


the ſame. by any two of their Provoſts, for the Government of the 


Province as to matter of War, or of State. That upon Levies of na- 


tive, or proper Arms, by the Senate and the People, a provincial 


Council, having unto that End received Orders, make Levies of pro- 
vincial Auxiliaries accordingly. That Auxiliary Arms upon no Occa- 
ſion whatſoever exceed the proper or native Arms in Number. That 
for the reſt, the provincial Council maintain the Provincials, defraying 
their peculiar Guards and Council, by ſuch known Proportion of Tri- 
butes, as on them ſhall be ſet by the Senate and the People, in their 
proper Rights, Laws, Liberties, and Immunities, fo far forth as upon 
the Merits of the Cauſe, whereupon they were ſubdued, it ſeemed 
good ynto the Senate and the People to confirm them. And that it 
b ul for the Provincials to appeal from their provincial Magiſtrates, 
Councils, or Generals, to the People of Oceana, ,- "We 
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